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CHlLDREN’vS EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION (1862). 


SECOND REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

1. We, the Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty to inquire into the employment 
of children and young persons, in trades and manufactures not regulated by law, humbly 
present to Your Majesty the Second Report of our proceedings in the execution of Your 
Majesty’s Commission. 

The Lace Manupacture. 

2. The “lace factories” which were placed under regulation by the Act of I86l Thobrandies 
(24 & 25 Viet. c. 117-) were “ factories in which machines for the manufacture of lace 

“ are moved by steam, water, or other mechanical power,” (s. 4); and “no person 
“ employed upon the -‘dressing’ or ‘finishing’ of lace, or upon any other process latioii. 

“ subsequent to the making of lace upon the lace machine,” is included in the provisions 

of the Act. ^ Theevideuce 

3. The evidence relating to the branches of the lace and hosiery manufacture not yet onwiuditliis 
under regulation, together with the Reports upon them of our Assistant Commissioner, V® 
Mr. White, are contained in the Appendix to our First Report. In §§ 593-4 of that Report couta^ed^u 
we stated our reasons for deferring our comments upon those subjects until we should be our First 
able to deal with them in connexion with others of a like nature in our iSecond Report. Eepoi-t. 

4. The branches of the lace manufacture not yet under regulation are distinguished fh^naerma 
from nearly all the industries hitherto placed under legislative control by two peculiarities. turenot^lX 

1. They are carried on (with a small and unimportant exception) by unassisted manual 
labour; no “steam, water, or other mechanical power” being, as a rule, used in any of 
their processes. 

2. The places of work are, not only large buildings specially appropriated to them and That it is 
at once recognized as having the character of manufactories, but often rooms in private ou 
houses. In some cases these rooms are large enough to approximate them closely to the 
character of a manufactory. In other cases they are the mere dwelling or keeping 
apartments of cottages. 


5. The branches of the lace manufacture not yet under regulation are, — Branches 

I. — Lace finishing. ofthemk- 

II. — Pillow lace making. uot onder 

III. — The “making up” of lace made both by machinery and on the pillow. regulatioL 

6. Several efforts have been made of late years to ascertain the number of persons Numbers 

engaged in the above employments. employed. 


7. The estimate of Mr. Feikin that the total number of persons in the whole lact trade 
in I860, amounted to about 150,000, is generally accepted as most trustworthy. (Appendix 
to our First Report, p. 182). 

8. Of these, about 10,000 persons of all ages and sexes are estimated to be employed 
in lace making. Less than a half of that number was calculated to be likely to come 
under the Act subjecting machine made lace to legislative restrictions. (Report of 
Commissioner for inquiring into the Lace Manufacture, 1861, p. 15.) Practically, 
therefore, a very small deduction must be made from the total number in the trade for 
those now under legislative control. 

9. Of the total number of persons of all ages and sexes in the branches of the trade AUrgepropor- 
not yet subject to legislative control, which would appear, from what lias been stated 

above, to be not very far short of 150,000, a very large proportion are women and are women, 
children, and young persons. ciudien, ana 

10. The places of work in which they are employed are, — places of work. 

A. — Dressing rooms. 

B. — Warehouses. 

C. — Houses, private, or so called. 

^ 11. Of the Dressing rooms, Mr. White says (Appendix to our First Report, p. 183) tliat 
in them “the greater part of the work is done by females, many quite young, and some 
“ of them children.” 

Of the work in the Warehouses he states (p. 182) that it is done by females, many of 
“ them young children.” Of the largest warehouse in Nottingham he says {ibid.) that 
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MJwiTPiiB. persons employed, “ nearly five-sixths are females, and somewhat less than 

jjuDssiso “ one-third are children or young persons.” 

12. And, of the Houses, “private, or so called,” whether “second-hand Mistresses’ 

“ houses,” (p. 184), “ or lace schools,” (p. 185), “ 03‘ other rooms in cottages,” he states 

{ibid.) “ that tlie work is carried on hy women alone, or by children of their own or of 
“ other people.” 

13. The general conclusion arrived at by Mr. White on reviewing the state of the 
........ U..U places of work, the houses of work, or the other conditions under which this large body. 

the hours of women and chililren and young persons is employed, is that in these branch^ of the" 
work, anil iace manufacture there is “a larger number in greater need of protection ” than those to 

whom the protection of the Legislature has been extended (p. 182). The places of work 
are generally^eLbef---^^^^ provided with any, or only with injudicious, mean.s of ventila- 
twnrj fliey are often improperly crowded, and the temperature is veiy hitrli. 'L'he hours 
of work are sometimes excessive, for several weeks and months together. The con- 
grcatcr need sequences are, great injury to the general health, and a high rate of mortality from 
San°Sr There is much neglect of early education, a low moral condition, and 

already pro- unfitness among the young women to undertake the care of a family, all contri- 

tected. buting, with the circumstances above designated, to a high I'ate of infant mortality. 

14. Many employers in Nottingham and elsewhere, a's appears by the evidence, have 
long been desirous to apply a legislative remedy to this state of things, if practicable. 
In the words of Mr. M'hite (p.lS2),“the difficulties seem greater” than were found in 
the case of machine lace making. We proceed to consider whether they are in reality 
such as to present any insurmountable obstacle to legislative action. 

A. — Dressing Rooms. 

15. The process of lace dressing is almost entirely confined to Nottingham, the lace 
made in other parts of England, the two factories at” Tiverton and in the Isle of Wight 
excepted, being sent to Nottingham to be dressed and finished. “ There are in Notting- 
“ ham about 30 sets of dressing rooms, not including the separate rooms sometimes kept 
“ by manufacturers themselves on their own premises.” (Mr. White, p. 183.) 

16. In these rooms, “ many of which are above 250 feet long, some ne*arly 350 feet and 
■“ one much larger,” the lace is spread on frames to dry. being stiffened with a liquid 
mixture, — the “ dressing,” — applied either before or after it is stretched on the frames. 

17. The nature of the w'ork requires a high temperature, usually from 80“ to 100° 

and the heat, “from the moisture of evaporation, is sometimes of a very oppressive kind ” 
(p. 183.) . • ‘ 

exceptional employment of steam power in any branch of the lace 
- poWr. ' yet under regulation, adverted to in §3, occurs in this department. 

In pressing out the superfluous “ dress” by passing the material between rollers, some- 
times steam power is used ; and in some cases, also, steam power is used to move* fans to 
help the drying.^ But in both cases the work can be done “ almost as well by hand.” 

19. It was this exceptional use of steam power that caused a belief to be entertained 

nfter the passing of the Bleaching Works Act, of 1860, that this Act applied to dressing 
rooms. Notices of the application of the Act were tbrwarded to them, “and many of 
“ the younpr hands were discharged but the facility with which the use of steam 
power could be abandoned, has, apparently, prevented these notices from beins fol- 
lowed up. ® 

20. As the pressure of work in lace finishing, of which lace dressing is a part, is more 

wiable than in lace making, the hours of work are subject to corresponding irregularity. 
The cause, which is fully described by Mr. White (p. 182) is briefly this;— The manu- 
actiirers and merchants keep no stock of lace on hand, but purchase, or send from 
then unfinished stock the kind of lace required at the time by the yawing demands of 
season or fashion. As each owner of dressing rooms is anxious to do ail the work he 
i^" theToure°™"" through it by lengthen- 

21. The ordinary hours of work for about two-thirds of the year, in most cases annear 

to be from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., dr at latest 8 p.m. ’ Ir. 

. during the times of pressure, the work is continued 

to 9, 10, and m some instances to 12 o’clock at night. 

23. The ill eflects of even the more moderate hours of work upon the vouno- are 
(S paragra^^^ evidence. ■ Mr. White enumerates them at p.- 183 of his Report 

continual perspiration, they become pale, languid, and . emaciated' 
fainting and fits are of usual occurreuca; consumption common; and the moral and phvsical conse- 
quences of the undue stimulus given to the female functions very injurious.” 


Can legis- 
lative pro- 
tection be 
extended to 
them ? 
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24. In many rooms there is no space even for sitting down, and the legs have no rest, and 
sometimes swell ; “ and meals are in some cases taken in the same heated atmosphere.” 

25. There can be no question that the protection of the Factory Act is much required Rooms. 
in this case, and it appears that many of the principal persons in the trade are prepared protection of 
for it. One or two slight modifications may be requisite to meet certain peculiarities of 

, , . ° •' * ^ i-equired; aod 

the business. cayible of being 

26. The following evidence shows that the limitation to factory hours would be sUghtmod^ca- 

practicable, and unattended with any valid objections. tions. 

27. Mr. F. Dobson, lace dresser, states. First Report, p. 187 : — Aaf l^ta 

“ We have tried night-work, and find it does not answer in abusiness point of view. It is not weE tlon to lac- 

done. "We should be very glad if aE were required to work only between 6 and 6. It would give torv hours is 
sufBcient time for the work wanted, and leave leisure for rest, recreation, and fresh air: the latter is very practicr-lAo. 
important on account of the health of those who work in dressing rooms.” 

28. Mr. Alfred Cleaver, lace dresser, states, p. 187 : — 

“A limitatioo of the work of the younger hands, i.e. under 18, would make no difference, if the same 
for all the trade,” • * “and if the hours were limited at night, he Avould begin at C, and find no dilfioultv 
in it. Likes closing early best, and very rarely works more than 12 hours.” 

29. Mr. J. Lambert, lace dresser, states, p. 192, ” Taking the year round, a day of 12 
“ hours, including meal time.s, would be ample.” 

30. But Mr. Lambert couples this admission with a suggestion, which points to a 
common feeling amongst the smaller masters in the trade. The suggestion is, that the 12 
hours throughout the year should be made up of tlie average, including both slack and 
busy times. 

31. It is obvious that if this suggestion were acted upon, it would leave all the evils of 
overtime in these heated rooms uncorrected. 

32. There can be no doubt that there are dressing rooms enough in Nottingham to 

do all the work required in the busiest time within 12 hours a day. The only difference The work 

that a restriction to that number of hours would make, would be," that the work would be 

more distributed. bS otS’ 

33. Upon this point the following evidence is conclusive. the trado. 

34. ^irs. Cooper, lace dresser, states, First Report, p. 188: — 

“ If there were fixed hours of work for the younger' hands, no time could be made up in smaE rooms 
like these by employing more hands, or by any other means that she can see, though it might, if the 
frames were longer or more numerous. What they could not do themselves would not wait for them, as 
there are so many and so large dressing rooms now, that some are always ready to take work and do it 
in time. Has lost a good deal of work so this last snmmer, because she does not like to go beyond about 
13 hours or so, which is quite long enough. When she is tired herseff she likes the people to ^ve 
over too.” 


35. Mr. J. L. Bottom, lace dresser, states, p. 189 • — 

“ The difticulties which lace dressers would meet with, owing to the fluctuations of work depending 
upon changes of fashion, are of the same kind as those felt by the lace makers. Indeed, a maker must 
run a risk, which we do not, as he must decide upon his patterns in sufBcient time, and this often 
considerable, to be in a positioir to produce goods when the season comes, though he keeps as littie 
stock as possible. Our only risk is keeping up an establishment large enough to do the orders which 
we may get quickly enough to keep ourselves from losing any custom, and this risk we must, and do 
incur, and from my experience it is not usual to lose much by inabiEty to do the work as speedily as 
required. If other establishments were under equal restrictions, there would be, so far, less room for 
such loss by a demand for immediate execution of an order. But the dressing rooms in Nottingham 
have increased very much of late, and beyond what is required; and in consequence of this excess, there 
are always some ready for the work which others camrot do.” 

36. Mr. J. B. Carter, lace dresser, says, p. 191 : — 

“The tendency of any restrictions on the hours of work, even' if it appEed to aE employers alike, 
would be to take business from him, and ouo or two others in his position, who axe generally full, and 
give it to places large enough, as some are, to execute any amount of orders at once, or to other 
empty places. When customers are once obhged to leave, they are not likely to retuni, as they 
do not Eke changing about. This would be a personal loss to himself, though it would spread the 
business more eve^ over the trade. If he thought it Ekely to answer, he coxEd avoid this hy getting 
larger premises. That would be a question of prudence.” 

37. Mr. J. Webster, lace dresser, states, p. 193 : — 

“ It is true that there are now more dressing rooms in Nottingham than are required for the 
amount of lace produced. For a large part of the year it does not pay to keep the hands, the work 
not being enough to keep them profitably employed.” 

38. Mr. C. J. Mulliolland, lace dresser, states, p. 194 : 

^ would certmnly be better for the workpeople and for the employers as well, if the work could 
“lore regular hours, but the effect of any restrictions as to the labour of those employed 
1 favour- of the large establishments, which can neai'ly always take any amount 

ofwork, to the. prejudice of the smaE.” . j j j 

39. Mr. J. Thornley (p. 194), gives testimony to the same effect. 

a 4 
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ThbLaob 40. It is thus clear that in an economical point of view, nothing would arise from a 
restriction to factory hours but a more general distribution of the work to be done. 

Rooms. 41. But as this would involve, as is shown by the evidence, loss of custom to the 

smaller masters, the latter would meet this point by ceasing to employ any one under 

tws would*' ^8 years of age, in the event of children and young persons only being-included in 
discharge the protection of any Act that might be passed in reference to this trade, 
all under 18 42. The evidence of the following masters, Mr. Bolton (First Report, p. 182), Mr. 

if Aetlimi- 191), Mr. Carter (p. 191), Mr. Webster (p. 193), Mr. Mulholland (p. 194), is 

AtV U unanimous to the effect that if this Act includedonly children and young persons, they 
therefore would discharge them all, and ei^fty,j?nly adults, chiefly female.s. It is clear, therefore, 
conform to that, as the injury arisitig^rtmrSVer hours in the high temperature of these rooms has been 
the Facto iy shown tQ.,e-slend’ tb”aU employed in them, any Act which departed from the principle 
Act, by including in its protection children and young persons only, would 
protected"* be manifestly imperfect. 

Modifica- 43. The masters ask for a modification of the Factory Act in regard to meal limes, 
tion of the on the following grounds. 

fn^reSrif'^^ 44. Mr. J. L. Bottom thus describes the peculiarity of the work. 

tomealtimes, “ A lace-raaking machine can he stopped at a given time without injury. Dressing cannot Each 
asked for hy’ piece of my lace, nearly all silk, and of nearly all kinds, with a very little light cotton, takes on 
the masters, an average about a quarter of an hour to put it on the frame and spread the dressing, and from half to 

three-quarters of an hour to dry, and this may be more or less, according to the weather. The moisture 

' outside must be great to affect the work inside, but it is difficult to counteract frost or great cold by 

applying extra heat. If the piece be taken off too soon it will stick together and spoil. Till it is dry 
it must* be watched, and the frame nai-rowed by racking in, if silk, and widened by racking out^ ff 
cotton, as the former contracts, and the latter expands, in proportion to the thickness of the dressing. 
But one person can attend to the whole frame for this purpose. When the dressing is once set, i.e., dry, 
it may be left for a couple of hours without injury, but not all night. The odd intervals could 
not be filled up with short pieces of work. It is move convenient to dress pieces of the same class of 
material one 3ter the other. No other respect in which this business differs as regards restr-ietions 
in labour, from that of lace making, occui-s to me.” 

45. Mr. F. Baker also explains the nature of the case as follows (p. 190-1) : — 

“ Our jfieccs take on the average about 20 minutes, a few half or three-quarters of an hour, and 
occasionally, from the state of the external ail', much longer. Cotton is dipped in the dressing before 
it is put on, and only needs drying, which, unless it be of a very thick kind, takes on the average about 
10 minutes. Silk, being a more delicate and also a much more valuable material, must be put on the 
frame with much greater care, and the dressing is spread afterwards, all of which increases the time. 
Both cold and moisture affect the work, but in ordinai'y cases this can be counteracted by increasing 
the heat and by a suitable arrangement of the materials to be dressed. Some kinds, as sti-ong black 
materials which must be stiff, and yet in which any superfluous particles of dressing left on would 
be visible, require to dry slowly, so as to allow of the particles being removed, and they are kept till the 
Cjubof the day, when the air is hotter, as well as moister from the evaporation of the previous pieces 
— . — - -'and the dressing which has fallen ftom them to the ground. A short piece can be put on and the 
dressing spread in less time than if it be lai’ger. For white a dry air is best. Still, ai-rangements of a like 
kind cannot be made, so as to allow of fixing any precise time tor leaving oft' work. Mso, if the dress- 
ing mixture which had been prepared could not all be used on the same day, it would, in cei'taiu cases, 
be spoiled by keeping to the next, and it would not be possible to foretell the exact quantity that 
would be needed.” 

46. Mr. F. Dobson also, concurring with all the other witne.sses, states (p. 187), “ A 
“ slight margin for the time of leaving off is necessary, as the work when begun must be 
“ finished or spoiled.” 

47. Mr. J. Lambert is of opinion (p. 192) that “ a margin of half an hour would meet 
“ this sufficiently, the full time being still given for meals in each case.” 

48. On the other hand, the testimony is almost unanimous to the fact that for at least 

two-thirds of the year, the usual hours of work do not exceed 11, meal times included; 
their hours being from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., (C. Thorpe, p. 188; A. Hart, 189; J. B. 
Carter, I9I ; E. Chadwick, 191 ; J. Lambert, 192 ; S. Key, 193 ; S. Ency, 194). In 

many cases the usual hours of work are only from 8 a.m. to 6^ p.m. (p. 187, 192, 
193, 194). During by far the greater portion of the year, therefore, the restriction to 
factory hours would still leave the margin required at the end of the day. And 
as during the busy times, which do not exceed three or four months in the year, the existing 
dressing rooms could clearly, according to the evidence already quoted, perform within 
factory hours the total amount of work required, there does not appear to us to be any 
adequate reason, in a public point of view, for more than a temporary relaxation of the 
factory hours in regard to meat times, to give time to the employers to conform their 
mode of work to the change. 

49. It appears that in consequence of the varying time which the different lace materials 
take for drying, — the difference varying from three minutes to an hour, and sometimes 
longer (Mr. A. Cleaver, p. 187), — the habit in the trade is for the meals to be taken 
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“ about ” the usual times. Mr. Lambert states, “ They always stop pretty near 1 o’clock Tn* Wb 
“ for dinner, seldom more than 10 or 15 minutes one side of it or the other.” C. Thorpe 
says, “ They have an hour ami 10 minutes for dinner about 1, half an hour for tea about 
“ ’.5,” (p. 188). S. A. Marshall says (p. 102), “ Has an hour for dinner and half-an- 
“ hour for tea, as near 1 and 5 as the work is done, but always has the full time. If 
“ thev come eariv they have breakfast here.” . . (See also P. Fells, p. 103; S. Eacy, 
p. 104). 

50. The circumstances ot this case are precisely analogous to that of the Paper Stainers, 
dealt with in our First Report. Some of the principal manufacturers in the trade urged 
that, in consequence of tlte nature of the materials used, and their various processes, 
tisey would he unable, without serious loss, to stop for meal times at any given moment. 

But it was seen from the evidence that, by due care and previous arrangement, the 
apprehended difficulty could be got over •, and accordingly by danse six of section six 
of the Factory Acts Extension Act passed during this Session of Parliament, an interval 
of 18 months is given to them, from the passing of the Act, before they are required to 
conform to the meal hours specified by the Factory Acts. 

51. We are of opinion tliat a similar provision would be sufficient in this case. If, as is factory 

stated above, ” only a slight margin is required if, as appears, the meals are now taken ^ 

“ about the usual times ” and seldom more than 10 or 15 minutes on one side or the adopted 
“ other," it cannot be doubted that an interval of 18 months from the passing of tlie Act until is 
would give time for the maiui'e consideration and the adoption of arrangements which 

would remove nil difficulty now thought to be in the way of a strict conformity to 
factory hours. 

52. We are also of opinion tliai. the stringency of the Factory Act, in regard to Rela-ta- 
limewasliing, may safely be relaxed in the case of dressing room.s. 

53. These room.s are for the most part exceptionally large, especially those recently built, whitewask- 
and the nature of the business is such as to cause a tendency in the trade to substitute ing, &c. 
large rooms for the older and smaller one.s, a small one being described as 120 feet long. 

The room at Mr. J. B. Carter’s (p. 100) is 258 feet in lengtl). The three rooms at 
Mr. J. Vvebster’s (p. 103) are 348 feet X 84 x 8 feet higli each. The four rooms at 
Messrs. Lambert’s are 302 feet x 75i X 10 feet high each. The room at Mr. J. L. ' 

Bottom’s (p. 180) is 325 X 201 X 20 feet high, covering nearly an acre and a lialf. 

54. The cost of whitewashing rooms so large is necessarily great, ranging, according to 
the evidence of Mr. J. Webster (103) and Air. J. Lambert (102), from 36/. to 100/. 

55. The quantity of air in proportion to the miinbers employed is also great in all 
these large rooms, being in those of Mr. Lambert no less than 4,530 cubic feet for each 
person (p. 102) ; the number of cubic feet required in barracks for each soldier being 
from 500 to 600. (Appendix to First Report, p. 184.) 

56. Air. .1. L. Bottom’s spacious room is whitevvashecl, according to his statement, 

“every year or two, and the floor cleaned every two or three weeks, more' or less, 

“ according as required by the greater or less amount of work ” (p. 100). 

57. Air. Baker states (p. 101) that his rooms — 

“ Are kept carefully clean, one woman being employed for nothing else but to clean the floors of two 
of the rooms, the others being done by the workpeople ; and for light and tidiness the rooms ate 
whitewashed every two years, though this is oftener, probably, than is required for health alone.” 

58. Air. J. Lambert states respecting his four rooms (p. 102) : — 

“ Whitewashing these premises would cost 100/., and I think that such a burden ought not to be 
imposed oftener than necessity requires. Having regard to the great space and the amount of fresh 
air constantly admitted from the windows, once in three years woiHd be as much as health or appearance 
requires. Ivo one could object to a power iu an inspector to order cleaning, washing, fee. if he found 
it really wanted. Requirements beyond what are necessaiy are apt to be evaded or neglected.” 

59. The Factory Act (7 Viet. c. 15. s. 18) requires that “ all inside walls, ceilings, or 
“ tops of rooms, whether plastered or not, and all passages or staircases which have not 
“ been painted with oil once within seven years, must be limewashed once every 14 
“ months.” 

60. “ All inside walls, ceilings, or tops of rooms which are painted with oil, must be 
“ washed with Iiot water and soap once every 14 months.” 

61. We think that in the case of dressing rooms, two years may be substituted for 14 
months, with a proviso that the inspector or sub-inspector of factories should be empowered 
to direct the limewashing or other cleaning specified by the Act, to be done at any time 
between the period of 14 months and two years, in any case in which he may see fit to 
require it. 

62. It appears doubtful whether the education clauses of the Factory Act would take clauses 

much, if any effect in this branch of business. of the 

b Factory Act. 
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thc Lace 63. Mr. J. Lambert, who employs about 230 persons, states (p. 192), that, “ Children 
m^vl-pactdre. ,< riot desirable in this business, but by far the greater part of the work is done by 
AREMUC3E S. 13 or 14 upwards.” 

Mr. J. B. Carter states (p. 191),— “The work is done chiefly by women. ^ Children 
“ are not necessary, and are better out of the place, though he has one or two.’ 

64, The absence of education is, however, painfully, apparent in many of the young 
women examined ; specimens of which are the following: — 

“ S. A Ford, age 17 (p. 187). Went to Sunday school and chapel for two years, but has left a year. 
Went to night-school at Webster’s, but never to a week-day school. Cannot read at all. Could better 
once. Remembers the letters. (Cannot spell ‘ girl.’) Never wrote.” 

" Fanny Wildbore, age 17 (p. 190). Hardly ever went to Sunday school, and never to any other 
school. Mother was ill, and could not spare her. Can say three letters (‘ I do,&c.’) but cannot sound 
— 4lia«.iato-aword. Does not remember what she heard the preacher say at chapel, as she hardly ever 

S. A. Marshall, age 17 (p. 192). Was at Sunday school four years, and left a year back ; at night 

school at odd times, and to day school for a few weeks when about 8 or 9. Knows the letters. (Cannot 

read words of three letters.) Went to chapel when at Sunday school, but never before or since. Does 
not remember anything she heard, or know who made the world.” 

65. The few yiunger children examined are also all nearly as ignorant. S. Ency, 
agell (p. 194) 5 J. Jarvis, age 11 (ifiW.) ; C. Lewis, age U (p. 192). 

The i-ecom* 66. The recommendation contained in sect. 28G of our First Report, that in all 
meadation employments to which the Factory Act should be applied “ there should be required of- 
®™hodiedin^ « all children employed, on obtaining the age of 13, a certificate of a certain amount 
First Report “ education, in default of wliich, attendance at some night school should be requireil 
applicable “ until the age of I6, or until tlie specified amount of education were attained,” would, 

to this case, jf it were possible to adopt it, have a beneficial effect in the case of the children and 

young persons employed in dressing rooms. We are disposed to look forward to the time 
when the organization now in progress under the (jommittee of Privy Council on 
Education, for individual examination in all elementary schools under inspection, will 
aflbrd a machinery applicable to the granting of certificates of the kind above described. 
Numbei-s 67* Our tabular returns do not aftbrd us the means of stating with any certainty Uie 
that would number of children and young persons employed in this branch of the lace trade ; but 
be benefited jjg number of sets of dressing rooms in Nottingham is 30 (§ 15), “not including 
tion of separate rooms sometimes kept by manufacturers themselves on their own premises ” 

Factory Act. (Mr. White, p. 183), as their dimensions are so large,' and as one manufacturer alone 
employs in this branch of business about 230 persons (§ 63), the total numbers are 
doubtless considerable enough to justify the extension of the benefits of the Factory Act 
to them. ■■ 

B , — PVarehouses. 

68. The warehouses in the Lace finishing trade are represented to be even more 
injurious to health than- the dressing rooms. 

Kinds of There are three kinds of warehouses, — 

warehouses. Large and handsome buildings, with spacious rooms, for the mo.st part newly 

erected within the last 10 years. 

(6) Warehouse rooms of moderate size, some newly erected, but generally old, and 
converted from other purposes. 

(c) Rooms in dwelling houses, or in houses ouce used as dwelling houses, but occupied 
by the same class of manufacturers and merchants, and used for the same purposes 
as the warehouses. 

Kinds of 69* The kinds of work done in these “ ■warehouses,” performed chiefly with the needle 
■work done, and scissors, are — 

1. Separating the breadths of lace, generally by drawing out a thread. 

2. Mending.' 

3. Joining lengths together. 

1. Completing patterns. 

5. Pearling. 

6. Grafting. 

7. Carding. 

8. Setting off, by facings of coloured paper. 

9. Clipping (i. e. removing superfluous threads from the surface of the lace). 

10. Scolloping (?.. e. removing superfluous threads from the edges.) 

11. Bonnet-front making. 

70. These several processes are fully described by Mr. White in his report (p. 184). 

They are nearly all sedentary employments. 
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71. Large numbers of females— children, young persons, and adults— are employed in TreLace 
the warehouses in the above processes, but of their total number no exact esfimatP /-an M-iTm-Acrtrse. 
formed. Mr. Wl.ite states (p. 182) ® 

“ Tlie number of persons described as lace manufacturers in Nottingham alone is between 200 and Number of 
300, of whom the greater part have warehouses. . . The largest employs over i50 persons, of whom females em- 
nearly five-sixths are females, and somewhat less than one-third are children and young persons The Ployed, 
remainder employ each from 300 downwards to perhaps half a dozen. Though only few probablv have 
over 200, and by far the greater part considerably under 100.” ■' 

73. If the number of warehouses be taken at 250, and the average number of females 
at each be put at 80, this would give a total of 20,000 employed in w’arehouses alone ; 
of these, probably one-fourth, or 5,000 are children. ’ 

73. The age of the children working in warehouses is stated by Mr. White (p. 182) Age of 

to be generally above 9 or 10 ; those under that age being for the most part employed children in 
by “ second-hand mistre.sses ” in private houses. warehouses. 

74. The state of the. warehouses as places of work is, generally, such as to be injurious 

tO health. as places of 

75. In the large warehouses, nearljf all of which have been built within the last 10 years, 
the rooms are liable to be filled with impure air in consequence of imperfect ventilation. ' 

76. “ A large amount of gas is required for the work. The common mode of heating 

is by steam pipes, not always carefully regulated,” and the ventilation which is provided 

is “ such as to be disliked, and even stopped by the workpeople.” Even in the lartre 
and handsome warehouse of the Messrs. Adams, which is described by Mr. White (p. 19M, 
as affording “ a remarkable instance of the regard shown by many employers for the welfare 
“ and comfort of their people,” and where the general arrangements for those objects are 

well worthy of attention, a portion of the building,— the bonnet-front department, where 

a large amount of heat and bad air is unavoidable, “is defective in ventilation and injurious 
“ to the persons working in it the windows cannot be or are not opened, and the girls 
“ allege that they suffer from heat and bad air.” 

77. _ Of the large new warehouse of Messrs. Barnet, although in many respects 
showing proofs of attention to the comforts of the workpeople, Mr. White stales (p. 175), 
that “ the working rooms are close, and as ii seems without ventilation.” Tlie full 
niimbcr in the clipping room is about 90; “in the mending room about 50.” 

78. The premises of Mr. Hardy are described (p. 214) as “ very large and airy, and 
“ heated diroughout by means of numerous fireplaces,” with' the exception of one room, 
which being from its form less suitable for fireplaces, was heated with steam pipes! 

Althougli this room was not in use, the air is described as being “ very hot and chokin<»',” 
and the ventilation imperfect. ° 

79. Although the cost of heating such large rooms by open fireplaces is considerable, • - — 

whereas the cost of beating by steam, when it is on the spot for an engine, or any 

other purpose, is little more than that of the piping (p. 214), Mr. Hardy adopted the 
first-named mode for all 'the rooms but the one above mentioned, “as being far more 
“ wholesome.” But the general practice as regards warehouses is otherwise (p. 214, 

Mr. Riley, steam and general engineer, p. 215), and is likely to continue so in conse! 
quence of the great difference of expense. The consequences can scarcely fail to 
be injurious to health whenever the ventilation is not in accordance with scientific 
principles, and is not placed beyond the control of the workpeople. 

80. If these defects are found in the large warehouses, still more do they exist in those Those of 
of moderate dimensions where it is more difficult, or where less pains have been taken, moderate 
to obviate them. Some of these premises are “low and not convenient” (p. 210), 

some are “ very low and narrow ” (p. 220), and “very Iiot” (p. 220), and so crowded as 
to allow but a small amount of space per head, one affording only 140 cubic feet for 
each person, of whom there were 40 in the room (p. 220); another, only 86 cubic feet 
per head, containing 30 persons (p. 203). Portions of the premises of Messrs. Marriott 
(p. 207), notwitlistanding recent improvements, and of Mr. Davis (p. 206), are so arranged 
as to cause in busy times the amount of bad air to be very great. Others, as those of 
Messrs. Pratt Cp. 208), and Mr. Squire (p. 209)» are crowded and close, the mode of 
yentilation being such as to cause its disuse, in consequence of its either injuring or 
impeding the work, or exciting a current of air. 

81. Still more are the bad eifects of heat, crowding, and imperfect ventilation visible in Theware- 
the rooms in dwelling houses which are used for the same purposes of manufacture as ro<jms 
the wareliouses properly so called and above described. Of these rooms, the following 

are specimens :— That of Mr. Scott (p. 202), which is described as “merely a house,” a ' 
bands working in two small rooms. Messrs. Sylvester's (p. 204), “ merely 

a dwelling house. The work-rooms are small, and with no'more window or ventilation 
b 2 
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Hours of 
work. 


In a very small narrow attic, 
“ oiily jwst large enough to hold the two clipping frames filled by girls on each side, 

“ leaving a narrow passage in the middle, were 18 girls and their overlooker.” Mr. 

Gray’s (p. 208), “The rooms are such as are found in a common house, though larger, 
“ but without any apparent means of ventilation beyond the windows. The machines 
“ in use in the several rooms are very numerous, and are heated each by a large supply 
“ of gas.” . . “The air is in consequence very hot and oppressive, and the appearance 
“ of the girls seemed to show that they suffered from it.” Mr. Hannibal’s (p. 220), 
“ This is an old dwelling house, but now used as a wareliouse.” The small rooms, 
though not overcrowded at the time of Mr. White’s visit, were intended to be used for 
bonnet-frame making, but were too close for that purpose, and require much ventilation. 
Bonnet- 88. Of the various kinds of work carried on in these warehouses, that of bonnet-front 

— —inaking, introduced “ within the last few years,” . . “ and carried on principally by 

“ young girls ” (Mr. White, p. 184), appears to be “ of a peculiarly unhealthy kind,” and 
is indeed admitted to be so by the manufacturers themselves. The “gauffering” 
machines, and other machines or presses heated by gas or steam, produce a great heat 
close to the children at work, -the tliermometer sliowing a temperature at those places of 
148° to 150°. The quantity of gas let loose into these rooms without the means of escape 
is very great. The description by Mr. White (pp. 184, 185) is deserving of much 
attention. 

83. The hours of work from the causes mentioned by Mr. White (p. 182) vary very 
much atdifferent times of the year. They vary also at different establishments. At the 
establishment of Messr.s. Barnett (p. 197). of Messrs. Bradbury (p. 198), of Mr. Burton 
(p. 203), of Messrs. Sylvester (p. 204), of Mr. Morrison (p. 204), of Mr. Gray 
(p. 208), of Messrs. Copeslake (p. 210), of Mr. Hartshorne (p. 216), and others, the 
usual hours of work were at the time of the inquiry from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Mr. Squire 
states generally (p. 209), “ The usual hours in warehouses are from 8 to 7.” In all these, 
w’hich appear fairly to represent the trade, the work is got through in ordinary times in 1 1 
hours, including an hour and a half for meals. The ordinary hours at the establishment 
of Me.ssrs. Adams, the largest in the trade, are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., but Mr. Adams is 
in favour of the hour of 7 p.m. as that at which children should leave off' work (p. 195). 

84. But these ordinary hours are exceeded, at times greativ, in periods of pressure, 
which occur at different times to different establishments through the whole course of tiie 
year, certain periods, however, being times of pressure for all ; and, in good times, the 
pressure continues for some houses “all the year round.” For one house the busy time 
is from March to October (p. 197), for another from March to June (p. 204), for another 
irom March to May (p. 210), for another from February' to July, and again in September 
and October, and occasionally also in winter (pp. 197, J98), for another from Christmas 
to Wliitsnntide (p. 212) ; and at these times the work continues until 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
later, frequently for many weeks, sometimes for many months together. And although it is 
the habit of many employers at those times to send the younger children home at 8 or 9, 
and rarely to keep them as late as 10, those above 14 are usually kept at work as long 
as the adults. On this subject, Mr. Cane, general superintendent of Messrs. Adams’ 
warehouse, states (p. 196), “In many warelionses little children are occasionally kept 
“ till 10 or 11 p.m., the rooms becoming hotter and closer all the while.” 

85. Mr. Morrison states (p, 205), 

1.-1 undesirable, aud they were in some eases carried far beyond what is good for 
children. I^ummer, when his proper hours are from 8 to 7, they are never carried beyond 0, or some- 
fames 10. The frequency of this depends entirely on the season. In a good season it might be nearly 
through the whole of it, in a. bad, seldom, but the children scarcely ever stay after 9, and uiere is never 
overtime more than four nights a week, his bands always having two nights, usually Monday and 
Saturday evenings, free. “ 

86. A witness (C. D., p. 201) referring to a busy time two years ago, in an establish- 
ment in which she was overlooker, having under her 30 girls between the ages of 8 and 
14 or 15, states, — 

_ “ The proper hours of work were from 8 to 7 p.m., but they hardly ever left off at 7. The general 
time was 8 or 9, and sometimes 10. Never kept children under 12 later than 10; thouoht it was a 
shame. But if the work was not done, the master would find fault with her unless she had asked 
belorehand not_ to be obliged to do it Very many masters will not give leave so, because the work 
must be done in fame. Once they were very busy, and she had to keep the children to 10 p.m. for 
nearly a week. Worked three days and two whole nights herself, never leaving the workroom from 
Wednesday moi-mng till Friday night about 11 o’clock. Half the elder girls, i.e., those over 12 stayed 
at work all through one night, aud the other half all through the next. Had her meals broueht to her, 
and ato them as she could at her work.” 

87. And although recently the hours have been less, in consequence of a depressed 
state of trade, there can be no doubt that the opinion expressed by Mrs. Wilson (p. 202), 
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after describing the very long hours of which she has had experience, is correct, that, “ If The Lace 
“ the trade were again as good as it was, tlie work would be done in just the same wav 
“ unless there is a law passed to stop it.” -tEEHorsE s. 

88. The heat and want of ventilation of the warehouses, and tlie occasional long hours of 

of work, are almost universally admitted to be the causes of a low condition of health ■'■'■arehouscs, 
among the workpeople generally, and of consumption and other special disorders. This 
opinion is thus expressed by the Rev. E. Davie.s, chaplain to the establishment of Messrs, jm-ious'to 
Adams, as the result of an experience of seven years (p. H96) : — ' health. 

“ Unhappily illness is not unfrequent Consumption is unusually common amongst the givls here. 

In the last month I have attended four cases of this disease amongst them, of which two have ended 
fatally, aud there are two or three other eases of a very like chai-acter. Cases of weakness of chest 
and general debility are very common indeed.” 

89. Accordingly, a very fair disposition is manifested amongst the principal employers Someregu- 
towards some regulation of the hours of work, which, while consistent with the employ- 

ment of the young without injury to their health, would not throw any serious impediments ScraS 
in the way of the trade. ^ 

90. On this point Mr. Adams states (p. 195), “ There is no doubt that children and 
“ young persons suffer from overwork, and more especially in prinaie houses, so called, 

“ and it may be desirable that the Government should step in for their protection.” ’ 

91. And in this opinion it will be seen that many other employers, large and small 
concur. 

92. iMr. Adams, however, is of opinion that the precise hours appointed as the ordinary 
Iiours of work by the Factory Act (from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) would be incompatible with 
the work in lace warehouses. In his establishment the hour of commencing work is 
8 a.m. in summer, and 8.30 in winter ; and he states (p. I95) that it would be impossible 
to alter those hours because, — 

‘‘ 1st The greater portion of the hands do not work alone, but as assistants to adults, so that bringing 
their time to the faetorv hour of 6 o’clock would compel the attendance of the whole establishment at 
that time, which Avould be simply impossible to effect; 2nd, factories are generally situated at the out- 
skirts of the town, and the workpeople for the most part live in their imm^ate vicinity. Warehouses, 
on the contrary, are in its centre, and the hands have to come to work from a distance of from one to 
three miles. It is necessary that they should breakfast before tliey come.” 

93. Again, Mr. Adams says (ibid .), — 

Whatever may be the number of hours per day that the labour of young persons and children 
may be restricted to m warehouses, it should be distinctly remembered that business cannot in these 
establishments commence before 8 o’clock. The necessity for the attendance of all hands, of apprentices, 
ot youn^ men who give out and superintend the work, the nature of the work itself, and the class of 
people, altogether different from factory hands, render an earlier hour impossible.” 

94. Mr. Adams then suggests (ibid.) that, — 

‘‘ employment of children after? o’clock were prohibited, thus substituting 7 for 6, they 
would be protected /rom such an amount of labour as would be prejudicial to their hedth ; they would 
be able to earn a fair day’s wages, and they would have time also to attend an evening school.” 

95. These opinions are concurred in by Mr. Bradbury, employing a large number of 
hands (p. 198), also by Mr, Hill (p. 208), wlio states that, — 

“ The nature of the business is such that it would be impossible to begin before 8, the present hour. 

The people could not come earlier ; it would require the presence of himself or some responsible 
persons to superintend the business, and the work for the day depends upon the orders coming in by the 
morning’s post.” ® ^ 

See also Mr. Heymann (p. 213). 

96. Other employers, on the other hand, (Mr. Burton, p. 203; Mr. Wills, p. 211; 

Mr. W. Keys, p. 212 ; Mr. Hardy, p. 214,) give an opinion, founded in some cases on 
their own practice, that there is no difficulty in the way of beginning at 6 a.m., and 
therefore of conforming to factory hours. 

97. But it must be taken to be true that, in the words of one of the witnesses (Mr. The precise 
Bradbury, p. 108), “ the trade generally has found the hours which suit it best.” And bom-softhe 
if a near approximation to those hours could he adopted and made general without 
materially sacrificing the main objects of legislative interference, it would be desirable to in tkffSs'? 
do .so for two reasons. First, the evidence shows that the objection to altering the hour 

of 8 a.m. for beginning work to 6 a.m., is chiefly felt by the owners of the larger ware- 
houses. The tendency which has been manifested during the last 10 years to concentrate 
the work into large warehouses (Mr. Squire, p. 209, Mr. Sands, 210, Mr. Wills, 211, 

Mr. Liberty^, 217, 218), is a wholesome one in the interests both 
^ public. Any regulations, therefore, which might have the 

effect of counteracting that tendency without sufficient cause are to be deprecated. 

b 3 
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Secondly, it is certain that much “ of the most improved machinery,” and many “ of the 
“ most skilful hands” in the trade (Mr. Herbert, p. 2l6) have of late years been 
attracted to France ; and although the evidence is contradictory as to the danger to the 
trade generally from the competition of France in the lace finishing business (Mr. 
Barnett, p. 197 ; Mr. Morrison, p. 205 ; Mr. Hartshorne, p. 215 ; Mr. Liberty, p. 217 ; 
J. Bricquot and F. Bricqiiot, p. 221), it would appear that in certain branches the com- 
petition is more close than in others, and that, consequently, “ any restrictions on the 
“ labour of the young, so stringent as seriously to hamper the manufacturers here, 
“ would tend to draw away a still further amount of busines.s.” (Mr. Herbert, p. 216 ; 
see also, Mr. Squire, p. 210.) 

98. The above considerations appear to us, therefore, to justify our recommending an 
approximation to the hours already adopted by the trade. 

~'99. By the Acts 13 & 14 Viet. c. 54. s. 6., and the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 104. .s. 2., it is 
enacted that “between the 30th of September and the 1st of April following, children, 
“ young persons, and women may i)e employed, except on Saturday, between 7 in the 
“ morning and 7 in the evening, under certain regulations and conditions. On Saturday 
“ work may commence at 6 a.m. (as there can be no work on tliat day later than 2 p.m.) 
“ in order that 7^ hours work may i)e obtained on that day.” We recommend that this 
permission should be extended in the case of Lace Warehouses to the whole year. 

100. Our Commission not extending to women, the fact that, in a legislative point of 
view, they cannot be separated from children and young persons, is our justification for 
including them in our recommendations. 

101. A departure from the regular hours of the Factory Act has already been admitted 
by Parliament, for reasons special to the trade, in the case of lace making (24 & 25 Viet, 
c. 117. s. 2.). There seem to us to be equally valid reasons for the departures we 
recommend in the case of the business of lace Jinishing. 

102. And that the hours of 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. could be adopted by the trade without 
material inconvenience is plain from the evidence of several employers of high standing. 
An objection raised by Mr. Adams (p. 195), and some others (Mr. Bradbury, p. I98, 
E. F., p. 201, Mr. Hill, p. 208, Mr. Hurst, p. 209, Mr. Sands, p. 210), to the liour of 
7 a.m. tor beginning work, namely, that some of the persons employed are “ of a superior 
class,” and would not like to be obliged to go to the warehouse so early, ought not to 
be allowed to weigh against the general benefit which would accrue fi'om taking any time 
that might be wanted for work beyond the present ordinary 10| hours, at the beginning 
of the day instead of at the end. Several employers say that there is no practical 
difficulty in so arranging and preparing the work beforehand, in all but exceptional cases, 
as to enable them to begin work at 7 a.m. instead of the present hour of 8. On this 
point the statement of Mr. Hurst (p. 209) is important : — 

“ I do not think it likely that there will ever be sufficient unanimity amongst emijloyevs to lead to 
the adoption of any general system for the benefit and education of the young apart from legislation, 
however much a large number might wish it. Most masters would, 1 think, object to work beginnino- 
before 8, as the business is generally superintended by themselves, some coming at 8, most from 8^ 
to 9, and a few later. If it w’ere necessary, however, arrangements could be made for haring -work 
ready for the hands beforehand ; and this must be done even on the present plan.” 

103. And the old objection of “ sudden orders from London by the morning’s post,” 
and “ shipping orders,” to be completed by a certain day, otherwise the order will be 
countermanded, have been too often disposed of to need any lengthened notice. On 
these points the following evidence shows clearly that, “ as a rule, a fair time is given 
“ to execute orders” (Mr. Liberty, p. 217) ; that if it is not, employers do not hesitate to 
tell their correspondents that their orders must “ wait a day ” {ibid.) ; and in other cases 
refuse to execute them, so that “ the order must go elsewhere” (Mr. Sands, p. 210), 
and it is a fact not disputed, that there are sufficient means at all times available in 
this branch of business in Nottingham to execute at any time any amount of orders 
likely to be received 5 the only condition being that at such a time of extraordinary 
pressure the work would be more generally distributed amongst the trade. (Mr. Marriott, 
p. 207, Mr. Sands, p. 210, Mr. Morrison, p. 218, Mr. Milner, p. 219.) The latfer 
gentleman also states “ that there is always a supply of hands ready to answer any demand 
“ when it sets in, without forcing customers to wait.” On all these points we .beg leave 
to refer to the following testimony : — 

104. .Mr. Pratt says (p. 208), — 

“ The condition of girls and children employed upon lace greatly needs improvement, and I -wish that 
something could be done towards it.” , . “I think it absolutely necessary that some broad principle 
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should be laid down by law for the good of the children. It must be broad, for any law interfering w'ith The Lace 
the management of trade, if too strict, would be very mischievous,_ and defeat its own end. Our branch ^srpAciraB, 
of the trade, being a fancy branch, is more liable to fluctuations than others, still a reasonable 
limitation of work, if the same for all, w'ould not hurt us. At any rate, what must be done, always 
can be.” 

105. Mr. S. M ills (p. 211) is of opinion that — 

The factory system has done much good and worked well for all concerned. There is nothing 
in lace finishing, in the nature of the work itself, which would make the same regularity impossible 
or inconvenient in that also. The occasional late hours in warehouses are caused by sudSen pressure 
for orders, which must be completed by a clay named. But if the hours of young people were shortened 
ill the evening, they could be made up by beginning earlier in the morning, the present hour being 8. 

IVork could be got ready beforehand for the workpeople to go on with without the whole establishment 
being obliged to come, or any but persons to open the place. This is done in busy times, as it is. 

If tms were not sufficient, more hands could be taken on. There ^re always plenty who are only too 
glad to get into a warehouse, which is an object of ambition, instead of being under second-hand 
mistresses.” 

lOS. Mr. Dann (p. 206), — 

“ Is strongly in favour of any measure which w'ould protect young children from excessive labour, and 
would be glad of a further limitation of hours for young persons, if the same for all employers. He, or 
any one mse, could get through all that was wanted between 6 and 6. If the orders, in consequence, 
were given earlier, and the work done more uniformly, it would be more profitable for the business, and 
much better for the health of those employed.” 

107. Mr. Sands states (p. 210), — 

‘‘ The work could generily be done on the premises between G and 6. If it could not, it could 
be done by giving it out.” . . “ Large new premises are now being built. The rooms instead of 
being low and confined, as some of the present are, will be spacious and ai^, and say 11 feet high. 

More hands can then be taken on, and greater regularity of hours secured, 'fhis is one of the objects 
in Hew.” 

108. Mr. Nicholson (p. 219), “ much prefers gaining the time in the morning. It 
“ would not at all interfere with the trade if all manufacturers had to let the young go 
“ at a fi.xed hour, say 7-” It would certainly afford the most valuable time for improvement. 

109. Mr. Hartshorne (p. 215) and others are desirous that a longer day should be 
allowed in this business than in the factories, on the ground that there are not the same 
long continued periods of heavy work that there .used to be (p 214), and that they are 
are now “practically harmless” (p. 2l6) ; and that the difficulty is that the hands could 
not be got to do the quantity of work sometimes required if the hours were shortened 
(Mr. Dann, p. 206, Mr. Hard}', p. 214, Mr. Herbert, p. 216). Upon these points, 
however, the general purport of the evidence is, as has been shown, to the contrary, 
and is thus expressed by Mr. Creswell (p. 213) : — 

“ Though this house in particular, on account of its very great connexions, has been and is-exposed 
to sudden rushes for very heavy amounts of work, I have never, during the whole 25 years that I 
have been engaged in it, found any difficulty in getting as many hands as were wanted to do the 
work within reasonable hours, even in the busiest times, and under the most pressing ciTCumstances. 

It does not happen that ail are busiest at just the same time.” 

110. See also Mr. Morrison (p. 218), Mrs. Brailsford (ibid.), Mr. Milner (p. 218). 

Mr. Hardy, moreover, says (p. 214), that “ the character of lace now made is of a kind 
“ that requires more and younger hands than formerly, not only by the increase of the 
“ work but by the introduction of certain kinds of work.” This therefore rendei's the 
necessity greater for due legislative protection ; the frequent long hours of work for 
the young having led to the conclusion thus expressed by Mr. Bradbury (p. 198), which 
we believe fairly to represent the opinion entitled to most weight in the trade : — 

“ Still, as manufacturers, we are of opinion that some legislation, if framed upon equitable principles, 
and tending to promote regularity, would be gladly accepted by tbe bulk of respectable manufacturers.” 

111. And the presumed difficulties in the wav are thus dealt with by Mr. Hurst 
(p. 209):— 

“ Any general measure regulating the labour of the young, which may be found necessary for their 
protection, must be right in principle, and if so, any difficulties which may arise from it in the 
management of this or any other business, will no doubt settle themselves in time, either by customers 
being obliged to give longer time for the execution of their orders, or by the employment of more 
hands, or by some other means ; provided, of course, that the regulations applied to all employed in 
the same manufactux'e, which is indispensable.” 

112. That the excessive hours which are among the prominent causes of ill health, LongkoTus 

especially to the young, are, in tbe long run, not advantageous to either employers or of work 
employed, is a conviction which hanpily seems to have become general. bad for all 

^ ^ ° . parties. 

113. Mr. Bradbury states (p. 198), — 

“ From long experience I am convinced that long hours do not, on the whole, produce more work. 

After they have been continued for two or three weeks, the people are unable to do in the long hours 
even as much as they did in the short.” 

b 4 
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tebLace 114 . Mr. Marriott (p. 207), — 

“ There is no profit, in the long run, in hom-s longer than that (from 6 to 6), because you cannot 

get more than a certain amount of ■work out of people. Beyond that the girls work without spirit, and 

you lose more than you gain.” 

115. Mr. Wilis (p. 211),— 

“ I believe that nothing is really gained hy nightwork. A person who works late at night feels the 
effects of it next day, is apt to come late, and cannot do the work so well. Besides, if people know 
that they are going to work late at night they loiter over the work in the day, thinking that they can 
make it all up afterwards.” 

116. Again, Mr. Liberty states (p. 217), to the same effect, “ What is gained by 
“ long hours of labour is lost by the loss of energy in the workpeople.” See also 
Mr. T. Cane (p. 196), Mrs. Wilson (p. 202). 

117. And the rate of payment for overtime is so small — from and to 2<f. per hour 

(pp. 196 , 202), — that it stands in painful contrast to the amount of injury produced to 
the health and stamina of the workpeople from the undue continuance of exhausting 
labour in a close and heated atmosphere. The small amount thus earned is also often 
obliged to be spent in extra noui'ishment (C. D., p. 201). 

118. The facts already adduced are sufficient to show that the provisions of the 
Facloi-y Act in regard to children, are much required for those engaged in this employ- 

merit. It is to be appreliendecl, however, that those provisions would be evaded by the 

dismiased if 'diemtssal of all ciiildren under 13, in very many cases. A large number of employers 
Factory Act stated that it would be “ impossible ” for them to make use of “ double sets of children ; 

“ and that the half-time system is consequently inapplicable to the circumstances of the 
“ trade” (pp. 195, 198, 208, 209, 210, 21^ 213, 215, 217). Mr. Marriott, indeed, states 
(p. 207), that “ double sets for alternate days would suit very well.” And Mr. Squire 
(p. 209 ) speaks less confidently than other masters as to the difficulty of obtaining 
double sets. But the general disposition of the masters is, without doubt, to employ 
only those above 13, rather than be subject to the restrictions in regard to the education 
and time of work applied by the Factory Act to those under that age (Mr. Bradbury, 
p. 198 j Mr. Pratt, p. 208 ; Mr. Sands, *p. 210). 
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119. On the other hand it appears, according to the evidence of Mr. Plardy (p. 214), 
that " the character of lace now made is of a kind which requires more and younger 


" hands than formerly, not only by the increase of the trade, but by the introduction 
“ of certain kinds of work.” 
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For instance, the gi'eat demand for edgings requires more di-awing, and the patterns formerly 

E reduced by embroidery by hand, which required the skill of ^7omen, are now made by machinery, the 
and being employed only to remove the superfluous threads by clipping. This is work of an easier 
kind, and can be aone by younger girls.” 

120. There is ground, therefore, for concluding that the half-time system of the 
Factory Act would take effect, to a certain extent, if applied to the children working in 
this branch of the lace trade ; and the proofs brought forward by Mr. White of the state 
of education, both among the young and those more advanced in years, amply shows 
the need of extending it, if it can be brought to bear. 

121. But, inasmuch as there is a great probability that many employers would release 
themselves from all obligations of the law in regard to children under 13, by ceasing to 
employ them, the reasoning in fevour of counteracting this evasion by the measure 
described in §§ 282-6. of our First Report, receives additional strength. Any neglect of 
282 - 6 . of education up to the age of 13 would thus be met by the provision that no one between 
our First that age and 16 would be allowed to work fulltime until they could show that they 
had received the amount of elementary education there defined. 

122. Equally desirable also is it that protection should be afforded to the young persons 
and adult females in this occupation. Our recommendations upon this point are specified 
at § 197j pars. 4 and 6. 

123. At^ the age of 14 and 15 girls become in this employment “ almost equal to 
“ women ” (Mr. Hurst, p. 209), and are employed at times of pressure for the same 
Maoymastevs number of extra hours as adults (0. D., p. 201). But if the restrictions of the Factory 
would em- were applied to children and young persons only, it is evident that many masters 

aduVfemales cease to employ any under 18, iu order to carry on the extra work by adult 

ifFivetory females. A witness (Mr. ) states, p. 219: — 

Act applied “ If girls under 18 wore not allowed to work at night, we might, perhaps, do the work by getting 
to ciiildren them to come earlier than the present hour, viz. 8. If we could not, we should give up these gu'ls 

and young too, and employ only older hands, paying them regular wages in the slack times, and so keep a suffi- 
persous only, cient number to do our work iu tlie busy time.” 

124. To tlie same effect also is the evidence of Mr. Hill (p. 208) ; and it is stated 
by Mr. Hurst, as the possible result of restricting the labour of young persons, that older 
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ones would be employed, and that part of the expense “ would be made up bv their 
“ superior skill and attention” (p. 209). At the same time, Mr. Hurst says (ibid.), 
that “If they gave the girls more room for improving themselves, they would get the 
“ benefit of it in their greater intelligence.” 

125. The prevalent absence, among the females, of the common elements of education 
and their want of knowledge of domestic dutie,s, are fully illustrated by many of the 
witnesses. 

126. The account given by Mr. Clayton (p. 211) of some voung women taken into 
liis employ is, that, — 

They were so ignoraat that though they had been in the habit of being paid by the piece they 
could not count what their wages ought to be; and some, even young women of 20, could not read their 
oun numbers put on their work.” 

127. The following statement also portrays very vividly the existing deficiencies in 
both these points and their injurious results to society. 

128. Mr. Pratt (p. 208) 

“ The condition of girls and children employed upon lace greatly needs improvement, and I wish 
that something could be done towai'ds it. We take all the care we can, but the girls are ouen to 
very gi-eat temptation, even in warehouses, and still more so from the streets and dancing rooms - and 
as they grow up, as a rule, with no training in household management, the choice of a suitable or even a 
virtuous wife, becomes so far more difficult. It is of great importance that they should know better 
how to make liome comfortable, and the men would not then seek for their comfort in public houses 
and elsewhere as they do. The only way that I see to improve the condition of the workinff classes 
generally, is to raise the lomales by education, as they have to bring up the next generation.”" 

129. And Mr. Cresswell (p. 213): — 

“ But educarion is more espedally important in the case of girls. If they are without it, by the time 
they are la or IG they come to think of nothing but dress, having no higher taste, and, as in this town 
tliev aij by that age m a great measure self-supporting, they then throw off parental authority and 
settle down m houses, generally with friends, where they are not interfered with. I have lou«» paid 
special attention to the ease of those who ai-e most ignorant, and have found that when thev“leave 
wore they do not go home or to anyplace where they can improve themselves, hut seem to have 
no desire beyond that of displaying themselves. At the same time, they are unwilling to take pai-t in 
home duties, which they look upon as drudgery, and thus they never acquire habits which will lit 
them for the married state, and aic unable to cook a dinner, clean a house, or generally make home 
comfortable. I speak this from my own observaUon of what 1 have seen in their houses when I have 
^ne ^ere to make inquiries in c^es ot sickness, as well as from inquiries which I have made about 
them in other quarters. The social consequences of tliis are, as is plain, very serious.” 

.See also A. B. (p. 200). 

130. An attempt is made by some of the witnesses to show tliat “if the hours are 
“ shortened it will not be necessary or desirable to have the Saturday half-holiday It 
‘ rnust, of course, diminish wages” (Mr. Cane, p. 196). The present hour for ceasinu 
work in warehouse.s is 5 p.m. (Mr. Belkin, p. 237). Mr. Liberty states (p. 217 ) that 
he has tried the Saturday half-hoUday for three years, and finds it answ’er and the 

hands are perfectly satisfied and that it would be generally desirable the followina- 
testimony clearly proves. ® 

131. Mr. , (p. 219) 

“ If the warehouses were closed at 1 on Saturday it would give the girls the recreation which thev 
want, and enable them to profit by the Sunday schools, and it would not injure the trade.” ^ 

132. Mrs. Giilesthovpe (p. 223) : — 

“ The hours here used to be from 8 till 7, but some time ago some of the young men in the ware 
house, finding the confinement too much for their health, and thinking it caused declines combined m 
get a half-bohday on baturdays for_ recreation, and the same was done in some other warehouses 
borne well-disposed gentlemen, thinking that the- girls were even more confined, and suffered more 
from It, fried to get them a half-holiday, and they got it; but the hands hud to work an hour loncrpr 
eveiy other evening in the week for it. They would sooner do this, however, than lose the half-holldatr 
because it is so convenient and pleasant for those who have to work all the week. It enables 
who have famdies to get their things at market, and all of them to get a little fresh air and rest, and to 
get their clothes and things ready for Sunday. However, the master did not like the balf-holidnv <in 
now they work till 4^ on Saturday, and add half an hour to each of tlio other evenings, which thev 
like better than not havmg any time on Saturday ; work being so scarce elsewhere, they must be content 
Js sure a bttle holiday is no loss to the masters, as the people work so much better.” 

133. Mr. Hurst (p. 209 ) • 

daC’}T® a half-holiday on Saturday. Though the people work by the piece, and so lose their half 

y 3 wages, they much prefer this, and would dislike to be without it.” 

134. The irregular hours at which the meal .<5 are taken in times of pressure and the 
frequent practice of takingthem in the heated atmosphere of the workroom, fully justifies 

» ® the provisions of the Factory Act in this particular. A. B. (p. 199 ) • 

I? T /n We got them as we could.” 

u (^p. joi;, When we were busy in this way, I used to send out a few of the younger 
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^^t^lacb “ children to fetch the meals of the others, and the meals were eaten' in the working 
Private' ' “ room as quickly as could be; tlie work begun again directly.” Eliza Hobart, age 14, 
(p. 212), “ dines in the work room.” Martha Raven, age 13, (ibkl.), “ has dinner and tea 
“ in the workroom.” On this latter point Mr. Cresswell, general manager of the lace 
finishing department of Messrs. Heyraann, says (p. 213), — 

“ 1 strongly object to any meals being taken in the woi'k -rooms, where, from the fact of the numbers 
being employed together, the air necessarily becomes in some degree vitiated. To obviate this a large 
kitchen has lately been fitted up on the premises, for the u.se of those who, from being at a too great 
distance, or any other reason, do not wish to go home for meals.” 

Lime- 135 . In regard to the provisions of tlie Factory Acts requiring theperiodical limewashing 

washing. work-rooms, &c., Mr. Adams states (p. 195), that there is no “ special objection ” 

Relaxation to it, “ but as the nature of the goods requires the utmost cleanliness, it is hardly 
of Factory a necessary to legislate on this matter. It is for the interest of the employer to have the 
tlie^s^aine’ns ' “ floors frequently washed and the walls kept free from dust.” And respecting the large 
desciibcd iD Warehouse of Mr. Havtsliorne,“Mr. White says (p. 215), that — 

§§ 52-61. “ The cleanliness of the place is striking. The whole place, workrooms and staircase, has been 

whitewashed twice within the year, and the floors are scoured every two or three weeks. Great 
cleanliness is found to be of importance, not only for the sake of the people, but also of the work 
itself.” 

136. Speaking of his practice in this respect, Mr. Hartshorne says (p. 216), “ I consider 
“ cleanliness essential, and it has an important moral influence on the people.” These 
are favourable instances of attention to this subject. But Mr. White adds to the above 
the remark that, “an objection is sometimes made by employers to wbitewashing.” 
The large size of many of llie warehouses, and the pressure of work, may be expected to 
operate in many cases to prevent tlie iimewashing and cleansing from being done as often 
as considerations of healtli w'ouid render it desirable. We recommend, therefore, that 
the regulations of the Factory Act in respect to limewashing should be applied to these 
warehouses, with the relaxation as to its frequency above suggested in the case of dressing 
rooms (§§ 52-61), and for the same reasons. 

Furthei- ^ Other recommendations which we deem necessary will be more appropriately 

daUous cQi- explained when we liave described the state of the mistresses’ houses, which appear to us 
bodied in the to fall entirely within the same category as the warehouses above described. The summary 
summary, of recommendations which will be found at § 195 e( seq. includes therefore tliose already 
§ 195 etseq. pojnted out, and also tiiose which we deem applicable both to warehouses and to private 
houses. 
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C. — Private Houses. 

138. The important question now arises, can private houses in which the processes of 
lace finishing designated in (c.) § 68, are carried on, be included in any measure which 
may be adopted for ihe regulation of the dressing rooms and warehouses in this -branch of 
manufacture ? 

139. These houses, “ private,” or so called (Mr. White, p. 182, Machine Lace finishing), 
are of two kinds : — 

(a.) “Mistresses’ houses,” more commonly called’ the houses of “second-hand 
mistresses,” from their taking work at second hand from the warehousemen or manu- 
facturers. These are employers of women and girls for wages in larger or smaller numbers 
according to the size of their rooms and tlie fiuctiiating demands of the trade. And in 
employing women and young persons, and also children, for wages, they and their pi.aces 
of work are distinguishable from those hereafter to be mentioned in class (5) § 158. 

140. Of the workrooms in these “ mistresses’ houses,” Mr. White gives the following 
general description (p, 184) : — 

“ In private houses, which, where many persons ai'e employed, are nearly always those of poor women, 
the workrooms ai’e small and close, all strongly lighted by gas placed very low, the room being sometimes 
one in use also as a bedroom. There are no means of ventilation but by the windows, which cannot 
often be opened for fea.r of the damp spoiling the lace, or of the draught. The space allowed for each 
person in some places is very small, the practice being to put as many into a room as wdll just leave 
room for the eliildren on their little low stools, and for the lace on the ground or on the clipping frames, 
but not for any furniture or for any one to move about. I have noticed one where the space was 67 cubic 
feet for each person, another about 90, another about 100, and there are others where the allowauee is 
not much greater. 

“I am informed by an official person in. the "War Office that the space now required in barracks for 
each soldier is from^ 500 to 600 feet, according to situation, and 1,200 cubic feet in hospital.” 

“ Jn some cases, in order to keep the lace clean, the children are obliged to sit without their shoes, 
tile floors being often of plaster or brick.” 

141. And of the general appearance of those thus employed “ in private house work,” 
he draws this painful picture (p. 186) : — 

“ Tlie worn aud early aged faces, and frequently the failing sight of those who have left warehouses, 
and depend on taking work at their own homes, or employing cmldren, show unmistakeable marks of 
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the labour that they have gone through, and the anxiety which they still sufler from the alternations of TheXacs; 
high pressure and absolute want of \^ork. E\en the children work witli a closeness of attention and a ^Asti'.vcriiiE. 
qiiickr.ess which is astonishing, scarcely ever allowing thoir fingers to rest, or even move loss quickly, 
or taki’ig their eves ofi" from their work when questioned, for fear of losing a moment. Even the ' 

vouncest often beg to work over hours, as that gives them the only money, wmich as a rule, they ever private 
get for themselves.” ^ ^ ^ 

142. Tiiese outlines may be iliustrated by a few of the leading facts recorded by Mr. 

White in the evidence. 

143. The age at which some of the children in this branch of employment began Age at 
work at the period of the former Commission of 1842 was certainly earlier than was 'vliidi the 
found by Mr. White in the course of his inquiries. Many instances were discovered beclfnwtrk 
in 1842 of children employed for wages at the age of 3, some at the age of 2^, one at 2 ® 
years, and one under 2 years ; the evidence of age in all these ca.ses having been 
ascertained with such care and precaution as to leave no doubt of its correctness (Appendix 

to .Second Report, 1842, Part f., f. 42). In the course oftlie presentinquiry,fe\v children 
were found at work under the age of 6. In some instances a calculation would show that 
the children liad begun to work when not 5 years of age, their actual age at tiie time of 
their being questioned by Mr. White being 5, 5^, 6, and 7- (Charlotte Comrie, p. 225 ; 

Mary Wood, p. 227 > Harriet Gamble, p. 227.) 

144. Mrs. Brandreth states, p. 222 : — 

“ Mothers very often bring childi'en, particularly on Monday moi'nings, to ask her to take them. 

Manv are about 5i- or fi, to judge W their appearance. Last week a man (a glazier) asked her to take 
his child ‘a sharp little girl, 5 last Friday.’ in the same week a woman brought her child, so little 
that she could not he above 5. It was the fifth or sixth time that she had brought her. The mother 
bjud that she had been out at work before, and tliat, no doubt, was true, for she took up the scissors .and 
cut away in such a manner that she must, in witness’s opinion, have been at it for at least six months. 

■^0 ciouht these children were taken to some mistress who would have them, though, probably, only a 
few are now taken so young.” 

145. Mrs. Wicldowsoc, p. 231 — 

Employs girls at drawing and clipping, and gives work out to married women, but has had nothing 
lately, and does hot look for any till January, probably. Her girls are from 12 to 20 in number, aiui 
any ago from 6 to 20, and the hours from 8 to 8, or if busy, an hour later, perhaps. If the work is 
wanted, all must stay. Children of 6 yeai-s old often begin to ‘draw.’ In many mistresses’ houses it 
is usual to keep young children till 9 or 10 p.m., which is too long for little ones. Saw a child the 
other day come into a warehouse to ask for work. The child was going 8, and very little, but had been 
at la *.‘0 work for two years. Is sm-e, working at this early age is quite common. It is also very 
common to see young cbildi'eu coming out ofwarehouses at 9 or 10 at night, a score of them together.” 

146. The usual hours of work in tliese “ mistresses’ houses ” is stated by nearly all the Usual hours 

witnesses to be from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., with an allowance of an hour and a half for meals, of work. 
Butin times of good trade, the hours are lengthened to 9 and 10 p.m., and sometimes Extent to 
to a later hour, from, in some instances, 6 a.m. (Mrs. Holland, p. 231 ; S. A. Dudgeon, which these 
p. 231 .) usual hours 

147. On these occasions it is the general habit of the mistresses to send away the 

younger children at, or soon after the usual time, seldom keeping them afler 9. B. times of 
Mathers, age 12, (p. 228), — pressure. 

“ Has been at work here five years. The regular hours are from 8 to 8. Sometimes cojnes at 7, and 
stays till 9 or 9^ or 10 p.m. Sometimes all have stayed, but generally the younger ones are sent away 
earlier.” 

148. Maria Hackit, age 9 (iiid .), — 

“ Has been here three yeai-s. Works from 8 to 8 usually, but Las come at 7 for a week together. 

Has staved till 9 or and 10 at night, but not often so late as 10, and lately they have not stayed so 
late. The ‘ little uus,’ i.e. about half, are sent home then at 8.” 

149. Those kept to work the longer hours with the women are commonly the girls In times of 

from 12 years of age and upwards (Mrs. Bridget, p. 231 ; Elizabeth Large, age 12, p. 232). pressure 
E. Glossop, age only 11, states that if busy her hours are from 7 or 7i a.m. to 9 p.m’., ^ 

aiul Mrs. Gillesthorpe (p. 223), who employs about 30 “ ffirls_ of all ages down to 9,” sam^' 
and 12 women, states that her usual hours are from 8 to 7^, but when tliere is an order time as 
they must work till 9 or 9 - 2 » beyond wliicb time she never keeps the young children, i.e. adults, 
under about 12, and if she can possibly spare them she lets them go as mucli earlier as 

she can. The others, however, sometimes stay till iO p.m., but never later. Miss Good- 
win states (p. 230), that, — 

“When trade is good she employs from 12 to 20 girls, from 14 up to 25. . . Scarcely has any fixed 
, hours, butcallstaem from 8 to 8. When orders come in the girls work late and early, i.e. if drey will 
stay, but hardly ever keeps them later than 10 p.m. . . Has had the girls up all night, but not for 
the last two years, as trade has been so flat.” 

150. Mrs. Brandreth, who generally employs about two children, six elder girls, and 25 
women, states (p. 222) that she — 

“ Is certain, that there are still many places where children, are worked for very long hours, sometimes 
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The Lace from 6 or 7 a.m. till 11 or 12 at night, but probably not so much just now, as trade is so bad,^but they 
MA>-uricTtiaE. are even now, if there is an order, and they would be much more so if trade were good again.” 

Pbitatb number of females employed at the time of the inquiry at the second-hand 

— mistresses having the largest business, varied between 20 and 40 ( pp. 227, 222, 223, 226). 

Others employed from^lO to 20 (pp. 226, 228, 231). Ami Mr. White found several 
instances of mistresses employing for wages women, girls, or children, in various numbers 
«ie various q (pp^ 229,231,232,233,234). It is to be inferred from 

SSSes’ Mr. Felkin’s estimate (ss. 6, 7, 8) that the total numbers of children, young persons, and 
women employed by the second-hand mistresses is very large. 

152. If, as ha-s been shown (§ 68 et seq.), many of the warehouses are more injurious 
.to health than the dressing rooms, where, although the air is hot, it is comparatively 
woikTooSs. pure (Mr. Richards, sanitary inspector of Nottingham, p. 243), the mistve.sses’ workrooms 
Workrooms appear as a rule to be more unhealthy than either. 

moreun- 153. Mrs. Simpson states (p. 221), that although warehouses are unwholesome from 
healthy than being “heated by steam, and from so many breaths, and the quantity of gas burners,” they 
,ii-e«rtincr better than the private houses, because the girls do not work so close 

“ together.” 

154. At one room (Mr. Grundy’s, p. 224) described as “low, and the air hot and close 

“ like that of a clothes wash-house,” the space gives only 120 cubic feet per head for 
the full number of girls. At Mr. Hawkins (p. 226), the room, if the two frames 
were in use, “ would be far too full for health.” At Mr. Jenkins (ibid.) the room is a 
basement, “dai'k, choked up, and stifling hot,” in which 10 young children generally 
■worked. At Mrs. Carver’s (ibid.) there are two very small vi'orkrooms . . “each 

“ with a window, and lighted by gas. The girls who work in these are all leai-ners and 
“ quite young.” There were 11 at the time of Mr. White’s visit (a slack time), one 
of 6, seven of 8, and four others. The smaller room of the two, which did not strike 
Mr. White on entering “as crowded more than tlie lace mistresses’ rooms,” gave only 
92 cubic feet per head. At Mrs. Jacklin’s (p. 227), a boy, 21 girls, all under 13, with 
an overlooker, work at three clipping frames, in a room so crowded that there is barely 
space to pass between them, and part of it is scarcely seven feet high. Iri this room one 
girl of 7 years of age had been at work since she was 4^ years old ; another of 9 years, 
bud begun here at ; another, of 7, at 6| ; two other children, of 7 years, had 

lately come. “There were four gas lights at" the height of four feet from the ground ; 
“ when the lace is clipped on the hand the lights are usually lower.” . . A liberal 

measurement allowed “ only 67 cubic feet and a fraction of space for each of the 25 
“ persons” (the full number at work), but with the numbers in the room at the time of 
Mr. White’s visit, still less. Several other places of work nearly as bad in a sanitary point 
of view, are described by Mr. White at pp. 228, 229, find 231. 

155. Mr. Telkin, to whose full and candid statement (p. 234), regarding the subject 
now under consideration — the result of 50 years’ experience — we shall hereafter advert 
more particularly, appears to admit that his acquaintance with tlie \yorkrooms in private 
houses is not very extensive. In comparison with the warehouses he considers that 
“ the workrooms in private houses are in a more doubtful position.” Mr. Joseph White, 
however, who during a medical experience of 20 years in Nottingham, first as house 
surgeon to the Dispensary, then as resident surgeon to the General Hospital, and sub- 
sequently in private practice, and as one of the surgeons of the Hospital, has had ample 
opportunities of close and accurate observation, in his short but comprehensive evidence 
at p. 240, states as follows in regard to the mistresses’ workrooms and their influence upon 
hemth : — 

“ Those working in private houses ai'e principally children ; and here a number of young girls are 
daily collected in some small room belonging to the ‘ mistress,’ who procures from the warehouses the 
lace to be finished by the children; and here they are employed in drawing, mending, and joining 
the pieces of net which have been recently taicen from the machine. The work is carried qn in rooms 
usually overcrowded and ill-ventilated, and in prosperous times during the greatest number of hours 
that children can be got to work; at other times with much uncertainty and irregulai-ity ; but at all 
times under conditions that tend to the deterioration of the health of all that are engaged in such 
occupations. Their work is a stooping, unhealthy employment, and they are frequently occupied at 
it more hours a day thaa the factory children. It lias been at times no uncommon thing in l^tting- 
ham to find from 15 to 20 children in a small low room (perhaps not more than 12 feet square) 
working for 15 hours out of the 24 at an employment m itself exhausting from its- tedium and monotony, 
and, in addition to this, exposed to every cause that can tend to injure permanently the health of those 
engaged in it In this manner arc frequently sown the seeds of those diseases, from which, m a few 
years afterwards, so large a proportion of the female population suifer; and it is no difficult matter 
in the vast majority of cases to trace the origin of the more serious diseases of after life to causes 
contracted by the injurious occupation of the child.” 

Meal times 156. The meal times in these establishments are, as might be anticipated, in busy 
irreguiai-. times both Curtailed and isTeguIar (S. A. Scott, p. 232 ; Mr. Hawkins, p. 233; E. 
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Blagden, p. 226), and often taken in the close and heated workroom. “ Sitting so long TaeLacb 
“ as they do at other lace work, and getting their meals in the workroom, is very bad” 

(^Irs. Widdowson, p. 231). ' Hocsm. 

157. It appears that the treatment of the children by tlie mistresses has improved of 

late years, although ttie “ long cane”is still the instrument by which the children are 

kept at their work ; its use seems to be resorted to in proportion as the hours of work 
are protracted; the children becoming by degrees fatigued, and “as uneasy as birds” 
towards the end of their long confinement to an employment monotonous, fatiguing to 
the eye.s, and tiring from the uniformity of posture. “ The mistresses,” Mrs. Reddish 
states (p. 200), “ used to be very cruel, but she does not know much about them now. 

“ There are, however, many more mistresses with smaller numbers now, and if children 
“ are ill treated at one place their mothers can take them to another.” And Mr. Squire 
also states (p. 210) that — 

“ The treatment of children in the private house depends mainly on the disposition of the particular 
mistress. Has often heard those women spoken of as very kind, and their work easier than that in 
warehouses ; in other eases, as very severe, and their work like slavery.” 

158. Miss Goodwin (p. 230) “ tried children once, but found them too troublesome. 

“ At most places they have to be kept in order by a long cane.” 

(b) The second class of bouses, “ private or so called,” adverted to at § 138, are those (i) Houses 
houses or “dwelling rooms ” in which women singly, or with their own children, take in, dwelling 
at their own homes, at times of good trade, the same species of work as that done by 
the second-hand mistresses in larger rooms with women and children working for wages, men si^^ly 
namely, drawing, mending, clipping, scalloping, joining, &c. orwith^oir 

159. According to the observation of Mr. Joseph White, resident surgeon at the 

General Hospital, Nottingham, it appears that, — jn {j,e same 

“ Those working at tkeir own homes are principally lacerunners, persons above 20 years of age kind of 
(many married and the mothers of families), who are employed in working patterns by the hand on work as the 
machine-made net. The work is a stooping, wearying, monotonous employment^ requiring constant second-hand 
intent watching, and causing great stress upon the eye. The majority of those who work at this occu- miatresses. 
pation for any length of time become short-sighted, and amaurosis, in various degrees, is a disease from 
which they are frequently found to suffer ” (p. 241). 

160. Of the employers of clippers and scoilopers, the following is an example. Mrs. 

Minnett (p. 234), says she — 

“ Is a clipper and scoUoper, employing usually, from spring to Michaelmas, from six to eight girls, ' 
at the most 12, between the ages of 9 and 20, in her oian house, givhiff a (food deal of work to tcvmen, 
who do it at home toith their families. Can nearly always get as many hands as she wants, either in 
doors or out.” 

161. Again, Mrs. Davis (p. 234) “ Gives out work to about 12 married women, who 
“ do it at home with their children.” 


162. The lioui'S at which children are kept at work at bu.sy times by their mothers, Hours of 

appear to be as long or even longer than those usual at mistresses’ houses. work for 

163. Mrs. Widciorvson states (p. 231) 

“ It is also very common to see young children coming out of wm-ehouses at 9 or 10 at night, a ing for their 
score of them together. This is not only at a particular time of the year, but may be at any time parentaai-eas 
when there is an order. ^Vhen they leave, even then a bundle of work is often, given to them to take loiw as the 
home. It may be smd, perhaps, to be for the mother, but the child sits and helps.” houw in the 

164. Mrs. Simpson (p. 221 ), describing the long hours of work, adds that “ the mistress 

“ had several children of her own, and worked them just in the same way,” thus con- the results 
firming the opinion of Mrs. Herbert (p. 217) as to the probability of the mothers exacting as injurious, 
the same amount of work from their own children as the mistresses do from those of 
others : — 

“ I do not know that there would be much difference between a mother and a mistress in exactinv 
work fi'om children under her control, if an excessive amount of work were imperatively required. The 
pecuniai-y interest of the mother would he at least as strong.” 

165. - The total number of young persons and children employed in this way bj/ their Total num- 
moth&'s hi their own dioellings in and around Nottingham must, without doubt be thus 
large, but there are no available means by which an approximation could be made to their 

exact number. Several of the owners of warehouses, and many of the second-hand mis- 
tresses, state in the course of the evidence, that their habit is, especially at busy times, 
to “give out” work to women to be done in their own families, as well as to second- 
hand mistresses. This point is clearly stated by Mr. Vickers, junior (p. 218) : 

“ The numbers given in the return of persons engaged in this house give no idea of the numbers 
actually employed by it. Some himdreds are kept in pretty regular employment out of it, and these 
again, probably, in busy times, give out work enough to give partial employment to some hundreds 
more. These persons are spread over a very wide extent of country, some having been at the distance 

c 3 
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The Lace of as much as 80 miles from Nottiugham. This mode of employment is not confined to this house 
iLvNET'ACTDRE. aloBo. It is thcvefoi'e impossible to form any even approximate conclusion as to the total number of 
persons actually engaged in lace finishing.” 

166. Mr. White’s observations upon the unhealthy appearance of the cluidren and 

Medical _ young persons engaged in all the three places of work in which this brancli of trade is 
evidence jn carried on — the dressing rooms, warehouses, and private houses, — have been already 
veferred to (§§ 12-13). The testimony of those whom he found at work as to the effect of 
results of tile employment upon themselves, ’fully bears out Mr. White’s statement. To this tes- 
theseem- timony is to be added that of the members of the medical profession, who communicated 
th%uvTout White the results of their experience. Of these, Mr. E. B. Truman, resident 

thr^iole surgeon of tlie General Dispensary, Nottingham, states that (p. 238) 

trade. “ Although he had not had time to draw many general conclusions, having acted in that capacity only 

a year and a half, he had nevertheless noticed that cases of consumption ai-e found chielly amongst 
young females, chiefly between the ages of 17 and 24 — some older and some younger — employed upon 
lace.” . . . And ‘‘on looking over the books” of the dispensary his attention was drawn “to the 
“ great increase of consumptive eases during the last 10 years,” as an average in each year of 6SC patients. 
“ The proportion of consumptive patients, in round numbers, was — 

In 1852 - - 1 in 45 1855 - 1 in 18 1859 - - 1 in 9 

1853 - - 1 „ 28 185G - - 1 „ 15 I860 - - 1 „ 8 

1854 - - 1 „ 17 1857 - - 1 „ 13 1861 - - 1 „ 8.” 

1858 - - 1 „ 15 

167. All other conditions under which the various branches of luce iinishiog have 
been carried on appear to be nearly the same towards the end as they were at the com- 
mencement of the period comprised in the above table, except that of bonnet-front making, 
which has sprung up within the last 20 years, but which, according to the statement of 
Mr. Morrison, the inventor of the “ machines now in use for making up bonnet-fronts,” 
(204) had not grown to much extent until the introduction of those machines four or 
five years ago, since whicli date it has increased probably fifty-fold.” It is to be remarked 
that the great increase in the rate of consumption shown in the latter years of the 
above table is coincident with the great increase of bonnet-front making with this 
machine. 

168. Two machines are principally in use in this process ; the “gauffering” machine, 
described by Mr. White (p. 184) as “ a small stove lughly heated with gas, over or close 
“ to which the girls work, no escape being provided for tlie gas;” and the “ making-up” 
machine above mentioned, which Mr. White says is stated to be “ more injurious than the 
“former;” and of this “making-up” machine, the inventor, Mr. Morrison, states 
(p. 204) that “ he never found anyone, unless tliey were very strong, able to stand work- 
“ ing at a making-up machine for any length of time." 

169. Accordingly it appears to be a natural conclusion at which Mr. Truman arrives 
when, among the prominent cases of consumption, he places the use of gas in the machine 
above described: — 

“ The assemblage of a largo number of persons and the use of gas, must both of them produco a 
gi'eat amount of impure ah, \^ich, unless there bo good ventilation, which it is very difficult to obtain 
without draughts, will act primai’ily upon the lungs, and also produce weakness and hcadachos. I am 
not acquainted with the'use of gas in other ways than for light, as I understand is tho case in bonnet- 
front makin^i but any use of gas where a free escape for it is not provided, especially if it bo low 
down, must be extremely injurious, and ought to receive attention. Tho lower gas is used the more 
injurious it must be, as being heated it must escape upwai'ds.” 

170. The communication of Dr. Robertson, for “ some years past” physician to the 
General Hospital, the Dispensary, and the Union Hospital at Nottingham, and of Mr. 
Joseph While, surgeon, before-mentioned atpp. 241, 242, are deserving of great attention. 
Dr. Robertson thinks that he “can affirm generally that the larger proportion of 
“ preventible diseases occur in young girls working at home.” Mr. Joseph White, 
taking a more favourable view of the majority of the warehouses in their, effect upon 
health than is borne out by the evidence, considers that the dressing rooms and the rooms 
in private houses are the most prolific causes of disease; and Dr. Robertson concludes 
iiis statement with the following recommendation : — 

“ I would conclude by expressing a stronr/ opinion, based upon some years of careful iiu'cstigation 
and practical experience, that in order to carry out any plan having for its object the moral and 
physical advancement of the vising population of this country, systematic, complete, and skilled inspec- 
tion should be enforced in all establishments where a larger number than, say, half a dozen workpeople 
are collected under one roof ; and that the same skilled agency should bo empowered to report upon and 
suggest remedies for any defects in the sanitary euTangements of those smaller habitations in the 
manufacturing districts where such defects are glaring and remediable.” 

171. The general results of the employments of the district in regard to consumption 
and other diseases of the lungs are strikingly shown in the following table extracted 
from a returm recently made to Piuliament. (Commons’ Papers, 12. I., March 1864.) ■ 
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Returns relating to Population and Deaths during the Decennial Period 1851 — 1 860. 

3LiN'CTACTL'RI 

2. — Return of tiie Population in 1851 and 1861, and of the Death-rates, Male and Female, by Phthisis Pulmonalis, 
and by other Diseases of the Lungs, per 100,000 living in the under-mentioned Districts and Groups of 
Districts during the Decennial Period 1851 — 1860. 


Deaths per 100,000 living of each Class referred to. 
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316 


■316 

17 
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31 

377 

29 

215 

107 

281 

80 

294 
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98,880 


Group B. 

253 


363 

43 

322 

83 

362 
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254 
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127 
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122.01C 

136,417 


Group C 

314 

31 

430 

24 

427 

78 

441 

44 

311 

153 

259 

91 

237 

319 

199 : 
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172. The evidence that has been now reviewed relating to tlie so-called private houses Any legis- 
of the second-liancl mistresses who employ children and young persons, with adult lativemea- 
females, for wages, together with that relating to the houses and dwelling rooms, strictly 
private, in which mothers employ their own children in the various branches of lace finishing desm-iptions 
already enumerated, lead to the conclusion that any legislative measure — having for of private 
its object the protection o£ children ami young persons in this trade from the ill effects lionscs. 
of excessive hours of work, in places of work injurious to health from being overheated, 
badly ventilated, and over-crowded — should, if possible, be made to reach both the classes 
of private houses above named. 


173. It is, indeed, the opinion of some of the witnesses who are well entitled to Opinion that 
pronounce one, that, in the words of Mr. Hurst (p. 209), a measure applying to ware- a measure 

houses, (and it is to be presumed from the context, also to dressing rooms,) and not 

including the private houses, would be effective, to a gi-eat extent, if it would not rnTdresSg 
give complete protection; “since much of the work usually done in warehouses, rooms only 
“ as mending, carding, jennying, and finishing, cannot conveniently be done out of 

“ them.” Mr. Squire also gives the reasons for the tendency which, according to ff^^asitwent 

many employers, has existed of late years to employ children less in private houses, and although^'^ ’ 
more in warehouses, “the manufacturers finding that it answers better to have the not giving 
“ work done on the premises, as they can regulate the work better and avoid loss complete 
“ by the materia! being stolen, &c.” (p. 209.) And Mr. Clayton (p. 211), refers 
to an instance in which, instead of work “ being given out to women, as usual, rooms 
“ were taken by the manufacturer and women and girls employed in them for the 
“ purpose ; and it was found that the work was done at just half the rate paid 
“ before to the women,” while better wages were earned by the bands tliemselves. 

This tendency is also referred to by Mr. Felkiu (p. 23/) : — 

“ There are gi-eater numbers now working in warehouses, in proportion to the entire amount of 
females employed, than in 1842 ; but what the respective and. total numbers are, it is not in ray power 
to state with any accuracy. They may vary from 50 to 500 in warehouses, and from SO to 300 at 
work for each concern out of doors. Some employers give out w'ork in larger proportion, because 
it may cost less done in this way. . Others choose to have the greater part done on the premises, on 
account of its being of greater delicacy or value, requiring superior skill, cleanliness, and care. If the 
varied and expensive character of Nottingh.am and fancy lace continues in demand I expect that the 
warehouse workpeople will become more numerous.” 


174. But, on the other hand, some of the largest and most experienced employers Contrary 

in the trade are of opinion that this tendency, so beneficial to the workpeople, would opinioEs to 
be counteracted to a serious extent, if the so called private bouses of the second-hand 
mistresses were exempt from the provisions of any measure which should be applied to 
warehouses and dressing rooms. houses must 

175. Mr. Dann states (p. 206) that he is — be included. 

“ Strongly in favour of any measure which would protect young childi-en from excessive labour, and 
would he glad of a further limitation of hours for young persons, if the same &r all employers 
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176. But he 

“ Considers it certain that any restrictions on labour in ■warehouses would drive the work into 
private houses, where the children axe less comfortable, and in the hands of misti’esses who work them 
very hardly.” 

177. Ad( 1 Mr. Hardy’s (p. 214), although not so decided, is, that any restrictions 
yvhich caused difficulties, or raised the wages of children in warehouses, would tend to 
send work to private houses. 

178. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that Mr. Adams (p. 195) gives the weight of 
his authority to the assertion that, 

“ There is no doubt that children and young persons frequently suffer from ovenvovk in wai-ehouses, 
a'nd more especially in pritate houses so called and it may be desirable that the Goveniment should 
step in for their protection.” 

179. And this opinion is further supported by Mr. Adams’ general superiutendent, 
Mr. Cane, who states (p. 196), that— 

“ It will he of very little use to make any regulations for warehouses, factories, &c. unless they 
extend also to the private houses, where much of the lace work is done "by girls employed by a mis- 
tress. At these houses children, some of them very young, work often very late. Mach money has 
been made in this way by some of the mistresses, who employ sometimes from 20 to 30 girls, though 
from 12 to 15 is perhaps the common number.” 

180. There appears, indeed, to be no valid reason why mistresses’ houses should not 
be included in any Act regulating dressing rooms and warehouses. These houses are 
in point of fact as much places of manufacturing industry as the warehouses. The 
same species of work is carried on in them by children and young persons, and women, 
working for wages. They are well known ; they are in the same localities as the ware- 
houses i and as places of work, are as easily accessible. The number of girls employed 
varies, according to the trustworthy testimony of Mr, Cave.(p. 196), from 12 to 15 (the 
usual number) up to 20 and 30. These houses therefore, cannot, properly speaking, 
be allied private, in the sense of establishing for them.selves a claim to be exempt 
from any supervision or regulation which the Legislature may think fit to apply to 
wareiiouses in this manufacture. 


181. It may be argued that, althougli the usual number of children and young persons 
employed in tliese mistre.sses’ liouses is, as has been seen above, from 12 to 15, some 
mistresses employ a much smaller number, and that instances are given in the evidence 
of mistresses employing for wages at this work four, three, two, and even one girl only ; 
and this being so, to legislate for persons employed in this manner would be inconve- 
nient and fruitless, as dealing with numbers too minute for notice. To this it is to be 
replied, that the Legislature has already, in more instances than one, dealt with cases 
in which only one person was likely to be affected under each individual master. It seldom 
happens that a master swe^p employs more than one boy, yet the Legislature did 
not refuse to recognize the right of each boy to be protected from a barbarous and 
injurious species of labour. The Bakehouses Regulation Act, 26 & 27 Viet. c. 40., 
(July 1863), forbids the employment of youths under 18 between the hours of 9 p.m. and 
5 a.m.; and the fact that the instances are rare in which more than one youth under 18 
is employed in any individual bakehouse, was no obstacle to the passage of an Act which 
protected youths under that age from night work, and its injurious consequences. And in 
both these instances the fact of only one boy or youth being employed by an individu.al 
master is the rule ; whereas the cases are exceptional in which only one girl is employed 
by a mistress in the lace-finishing trade, the great majority of mistresses employing, as 
has been seen, from 12 to 30 girls, chiefly young children. 

182. Mr. Felkin, in his comprehensive view of this as of the many other questions 
relative to the lace and hosiery trade, which he has illustrated in his interesting com- 
munication to Mr. White (pp. 234-238), intimates an apprehension that if warehouses 
were placed under an Act ot Parliament, “the salutary tendency to improvemeut,” which 
he notices, would be checked, “ and more of the work would be sent to private houses, 

where, although the children are not taken to work quite as young as formerly, and 
“ the hours of labour are^ not quite so severe, the sanitary condition is still for the 
“ most part unfavourable.” This improvement has certainly gone to a great extent, a 
quarter of a million sterling having, since 1851, been expended in new warehouses (in 
Nottingham) for finishing and mending lace : — 

“ In the construction of these, ventilation has been sought to be so ordered as to conduce to the 
health and comfort of those who labour in them. I am not yet convinced that these results have been 
secured to the extent desired and anticipated. The vexed question of the best way to heat rooms where 
numbers of people are constantly at work, seems as far from a satisfactory answer as ever. Never- 
theless, the probable increase of employment in warehouses renders all that relates to pure air, 
warmth, cleanliness, separation of sexes, and attention to the claims of decency and morality, of more 
importance. These demand, and are in most cases receiving, due consideration from emt)lovers” 
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183. Mr. Felkin notes also (ibid.)y tiie “ gratifying advances” made since the inquiry 
of 1842, by many owners of warehouses in bringing moral influences to bear upon ttie ‘ 
young persons employed, which are by degrees establishing a broad line of distinction 
between businesses carried on upon those principle.s, and the reverse, mitch to the 
advantage of the former in the command of the best hands ; and he thinks that in pro- 
portion as work in warehouses increases, “ there will be a further pressure on those who 

“ take work out ”to improve theirsanitary arrangements for their hands, otherwise “ they 
“ will in ordinary times leave them for the higher wages and greater comforts oftli'e 
“ warehouse.” 

184. Nevertheless, reserving his final conviction on this point until the result of this 
inquiry should be before him, Mr. Felkin contemplates the possibility of legislation beino- 
required, and suggests “that if any legislation were to be introduced wherein the 
“ question of the sacredness of the dwelling might be touched, it -would be well to 
“ confine it, at first at all events, to registration by ‘mistresses,’ as to place, numbers, 

“ and hours of labour in their work-rooms” (p. 237). 

185. As to the propriety of this, Mr. Felkin adds, that “ Until tlie general facts that 
“ may come opt in evidence on this inquiry shall be made public, and can be judged of 
“ as a whole, he would rather not offer any decided opinion.” But he very properly 
concludes that the “ constitutional maxim that ‘ an Englishman’s house is his castle,’ 
“ cannot be reasonably made to bar the door to inquiry, and, if need be, periodical 
“ inspection and registration of work-rooms.” 

186. Having in t!ie preceding page given our reasons for our opinion that tiie mis- 
tresses’ houses in this trade should be treated as warehouses, and included in an}'- measure 
deemed necessary for the latter, the important question remains, whether, if on the ground 
of public policy “mistresses” are to be forbidden to employ children and young persons 
for wages beyond a certain number of hours, children working for their parents in 
precisely the same description of labour are to receive no protection ? 

187. Of the ■“ thousands of girls and young women” spoken of by Mr. Felkin as 
engaged, in “ drawing,” “ clipping,” “cutting,” “ scolloping,” “ folding,” &c., the various 
kinds of lace goods “ in and around Nottingham,” there are considerable numbers, as 
has been shown by the evidence, working with and for their parents, and kept, from 
the earliest age at which they can draw a thread or use the scissors, at this, sedentary 
work for as many hours, at busy times, as their strengtii will hold out, to the ultimate 
injury of their health, more certainly, in many cases, than if they had been in the 
employ of strangers. 

188. If these parents should inflict injury upon tiieir offspring by the application of 
physical force, or by neglect, or any other species of direct iii-lreatmenr, they are 
punishable by law. Are not these same ciiiidren as entitled to the protection of tiie 
law' against such abuse of parental power as results in the gradual undermining ami 
ultimate destruction of their health, and the bodily suffering which is its consequence ? 

189. The injury in the case of undue piiysical force is indeed more immediate and 
visible than that resulting from the abuse of parental power in exacting from a child 
an undue amount of labour; but injury in the latter case is not less certain, or less 
directly traceable to its cause. 

190. As, in earlier times, when the only injuries likely to be inflicted by parents upon 
their children were those resulting from the abuse of physical force, the law protected 
children against parents who, exceeding the just limits of parental authority, might 
happen to inflict such injuries, so w’hen, with the gradual growth of trades and 
manufactures, children, as apprentices, began to pass at an early age out of the hands of 
their parents to those of masters, they were and continue to be shielded from the misuse 
of the power and authority of their masters, by special provisions in their favour. The 
vast development of our manufacturing industry within this century has brought with it, 
except in a few branches of manufacture, no corresponding measures of protection to the 
young, although it has exposed them to tenfold greater sources of injury to their liealth, 
their minds, and their morals, than any previous condition of society in this countiy had 
rendered them liable to. The severity of competition in some trades and employments, of 
which the lace finishing manufacture is one, and the fluctuations of demand for labour, 
■which, in this manufacture are so frequent, cause the earnings of the children to be often 
of much importance to the parents, and consequently expose the latter to the tempti\tif>n 
of overworking their children, to their great injury. The evidence relating to this 
manufacture, also abundantly shows, that in too many cases the children are over-worked 
by parents who have no need of such accession to their own earnings, but who oniv 
thereby acquire greater means of self-indulgence. (Mrs. Reddish, 200; Mrs. Simpson, 
221 ; Mrs. Brandreth, 223; Mrs. Grundy, 224; Mrs. Jacob, p. 232.) 

191. The children and young persons, tlierefore, in all such cases may justifiably claim 

2. ,1 
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Tbs Lack from tbe Legislature, as a natural right, that an exemption should be secured lo them, 
MisCTACTraE. destroys prematurely their pliysical strength and lowers them in the scale of 

itESPAraoNa. intellectual and moral beings. And the Legislature, in granting them that security and 
Pbivate protection, would greatly add to the national power, by giving full and free development 
WabSses. in all such cases to the great source of that power, the vigour and intelligence, the religion 

and morality of the laBouring classes of the community. 

A law limit- 193. That the injury is inflicted under the domestic roof need be no bar to adequate 
ingtliehours proof. The master, who in regard to his apprentice is “m loco parentis” is punishable 
of children ill-treating his apprentice, and the acts so punishable, and which have often been 
houser^ established by proof, are such as must from their nature in most instances occur in the 
would be dwelling-house of the master. 

pubir^^^ 193. The places in which this oppressive domestic work is done in this trade, the kind 
opinion. of work done, and the persons concerned in causing it to be done, are ail such as greatly 
to facilitate proof, and indeed to make the continuance of the abuse improbable, if the 
Legislature should declare it illegal. 

194. The parents who work in this manner with their own children are in general 
“ mere lodgers,” occupying a small room, “ often a garret,” in the same or in neighbour- 
ing houses with the “ mistresses” who employ children, young persons, and wbmen at 
the same species of work for wages. Their hours of work, therefore, are open to the 
observation of all their neighbours. Also, the mother must go to the warehouse for the 
work, and the time at V’hich it is to be returned finished is specified by the employer. 
It is known to him whether, if the work is to be got through in that time, it would be 
necessary for the woman, with her children and young persons, to work extra hours 
(Mrs. Wilson, p. 202; Mr. J. Scott, p. 202) 5 and in Mr. Felkin’s opinion, extra hours 
are likely to be more frequent in the trade in consequence of “the more rapid means 
“ of intercommunication ” . . . leading to “orders being smaller, more frequent, and 
“ requiring more rapid execution ” (p. 237). If extra hours in tins species of work for 
children and young persons were declared illegal, the evidence shows that the public 
opinion of the employers would second the Legislature, and that they would abstain from 
requiring such work to be done. 

195. Oij this portion of the subject the following extract from the evidence of Mr. S. 
Wills (p. 211) is important, as illustrating the manner and tbe times at which work is got 
through in private house.s, and the reasons why a legislative enactment forbidding extra 
hours to children and young persons would be seconded by the pidvate interests of the 
employers: — 

“ Notwithstanding there is risk, that if anything like tbe factory regulations were applied to ware- 
houses, work would be taken more into private houses, where women and children work at a cheaper 
rate, and for longer hours than the women and girls in warehouses would do. Here, for instance, they 
object to long hours, and expect to leave at 7. But in private houses, in a good time of trade, work is 
carried on far into or even through the whole night, though probably not now while trade is so bad. In 
busy times I could always find women who would ofier to do a large piece of work at however short 
a notice, so short, that it seems necessary that part of the work must he done in the night, and by 
many hands, in addition to the woman who takes the work. 

“ In spring and summer it is a common thing to see women leaving warehouses in the morning with 
large bundles of lace, which they have to get finished by a fixed time, often very short, as the next 
day, but they manage to get it done somehow, no one knows how. I have understood that the wages 
paid by them to their girls are very small. There is, however, an objection to giving work to be done 
out, if it can be helped, arising from the risk of loss by dishonesty. The goods, in many cases, are 
brought packed up into bundles, and so cannot easily be looked over again m the warehouse, and any 
loss of quantity could only be discovered in case of the customers complaining. In flat times tho wort 
is usually done in.” 

196. Considering all the facts above detailed, we are led to the conclusion that, as 
regards these children and young persons working for their parents in this branch of the 
lace trade, some protection is both desirable and practicable, although not to the .same 
extent as we deem practicable in regard to the same description of persons working for 
wages in the “ mistresses” houses. 


Reconmienda- 
tions, sunuxiary 
of, including 
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197. We submit that enactments to the following eflbct would meet tliese two respec- 
tive cases. 


Private Houses. 


1. That it should be unlawful to employ any child under the age of 8 years in 

“ mending,” drawing, joining, clipping, scollopping, folding, facing, or any other 
process of Lace Finishing. 

2. That it should be, unlawful to employ any child under 13 years of age in any 

of the processes above specified more than six hours in any one day, or before 
the hour of 6 a.in., or after the hour of 7 p-m. 
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3. That every child or young person or woman employed in any of the processes TheUce^ 

above sjjecih'ed should be entitled to the same meal hours as are secured to 

those working in manufactories under the regulations of the Factory Act. mndatjoss. 

4. That it should be unlawful to employ any young person above the age of 13, and 

under the age of 18, or any woman, in any of the processes above specified more 'U’.uieuocbes 
than lOJy hours in any one day, or in the night, i. e. between the hours of ' 

7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

The above four regulations should be carried into effect by the Local Authority. 

Warehouses. 

5. That every workroom in which any of the processes above specified are carried on 

under a “mistress,” or under any other person or persons employing children or 
young persons or women, for wages, should be deemed to be a warehouse in 
which lace wares are finished. 

6. That &oery warehouse in which lace wares are finished by any of the processes 

above specified, should be placed under the regulations of the Factory Act, 
subject to the following deviations ft'Om the requirements of that Act ; namely, — 

(а) The provision specified at § 99 of this Report, which suggests that the per- 

mission given by the r actory Act to work between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
for half the year should be extended to the whole year’; 

(б) The provision regarding limewashing, described at §§ 52 and 135 of this 

Report, which suggests that the time within which warehouses should 
be limewashed should, in certain cases, be extended from 18 months to 
two years. 

198. 7- And whereas warehouses in which lace»waves are finished are often ill- -t^visioDsas 
ventilated and over-crowded, to the injury of the health of the children and young 
persons, and other persons working therein ; and whereas the Factory Act gives no inspection, 
power to the Inspectors of Factories to require such alterations to be made in regard aud proper 
to the ventilation aud sanitarj’ condition of places of work under their inspection, as 

may remove causes of injury to the health of the persons working therein ; and whereas 
certain Acts have passed within the last sixteen years, giving to the “ Local Authority ” 
powers of sanitary regulation in cases analogous to the one under consideration, but 
those powers depend for their exercise on the voluntary action of the officers of the local 
authority, or of other persons, and do not specifically include the casein question ; namely — 

199. The Act 11 & 12 Vicl. c. 123. (the_ Public Health Act, 1848), by s. 1 on 
complaint made hy two householders, “ That any dwelling house or any building used 
“ wholly or in port as a dwelling house, is in such a filthy and unwholesome condition 
“ as to be a nuisance to, or injurious to the health of any person,-” empowers the local 
“ authority to take measures to remove the nuisance complained of. 

200. The Act 14 & 15 Viet. c. 28. (the Common Lodging Houses Act, 1851), by s. 2, 
declares, that the expression “ common lodging house ” includes, in any case in which 
only part of a house is used as a common lodging house, the part so used of such house ; 

201. And by s. 7 directs that the local aiithorit}’^ shall “ keep a register in which shall 
“ be entered the names and residences of the keepers of all common lodging houses 
“ within the jurisdiction of the local authority, and the situation of every such house, 

“ and the number of lodgers authorized according to this Act to be received therein 
and by s. 9 the local authority is empowered to make regulation.>« respecting common 
lodging houses within its jurisdiction “ for all or any of the purposes respecting the 
“ same for which the Local Board of Health by the Public Health Act, 1848, are 
“ authorized to make byelaws;” and by s. 12 the keeper of a. common lodging-house 
shall at all times when required by any officer of the local authority give him free access 
to such house, or to any part thereof; and by s. 13, shall thoroughly cleanse all the 
rooms, passages, stairs, &c. thereof, as often as shall be required by, or in accordance 
•with, any regulation or bye-law of the local authority. 

202. The Act 18 & 19 Viet. c. 121. (the Nuisances Removal, &c. Amendment Act, 

1855) provides, by s. 29. that on a certificate of the medical officer to the local authoi'ity 
that any house is so overai'owded as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of the 
inhabitants, and the inhabitants shall consist <fmore t'lan one family “ the local authority 
may take proceeding’s to abate the same;” and by s. 13, the Justices on proof that 
nuisance exists, may ordei’, among other things, sufficient meems of ventilation to purify 
any premises which are a nuisance or injurious to health, “or such part thereof as the 
Justices may direct in their order.” 

203. The Act 18 & IQ Viet, c, 120. (the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855) 
enacts by .s. 132, that: — 

“ Every vestry and district board shall from time to time appoint ono or more legally qualified 
medical ])raetitioucr or practitioners of skill and experience to inspect and report peviodically upon 

d 2 
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^ Tan liAOE. the sanitary con(htion of their parish or district, to j^certaia the existence of diseases, more especially 
•'Manotaoxcbe. epidemics, increasing the rate of mortality; and to point out the existence of any nuisance or other 
Mj:s».rT"ioNs, local causes 'which are likely to originate and maintain such diseases, and injuriously affect the health 
Private of the inhabitants, and to take cognizance of the fact of the existence of any contagious or epidemic 
diseases, or to point out the most efficacious mode of checking or preventing the spread of such 
AKKinHiSh s- diseases ; and also to point out the most efficient modes for the ventilation of churches, chapels, schools, 
lodahip houses, and other public edijices within the parish or district, and to perform any other duties of 
a like nature which may be required of him or them.” 

204. The Act 21 & 22 Viet. c. 98. (the Local Government Act, 1858), provides bj 
sec. 34 that every Local Board may make byelaws, among other things, (3) with respect 
to the sufSciency of the space about buildings, and with respect to the ventilation oj 
huildings. 

205. And whereas the principles embodied in these Acts apply to the case in question 
in the following particulars, namely, — 

{a) That they take cognizance not only of private dwellings, but of parts of private 
dwellings. 

{b) That they require certain private dwellings to be registered and inspected. 

(c) That they impose I'estrictions upon tlie number of persons who, with due regard 
to sanitary conditions, can be received in such private dwellings. 

(d) That they subject private dwellings in certain cases to the byelaws framed by the 
local authorities. 

(e) That for sanitary purposes, they require private dwellings and parts thereof, to be 
cleansed periodically or when ordered by the local authorities. 

(/) That, under certain circumstances, they prevent over-crowding in private houses. 

(g) _ That they give power to the local authority to order sufficient means of ventilation, 
to purify premises injurious to health, or any part of such premises. 

{h) That inasmuch as the Act 1 8 & 19 Viet. c. 120. (the Metropolis Local Management 
Act), sec. ^132, designates “churches, chapels, schools, lodging-houses, and other public 
“ edifices,” as places in regard to which, for the sake of the public health, the medical 
officers of health are required “ to point out the most efficient modes ” of ventilation, 
there appears to be no valid reason why the said officers should not, on the same grounds* 
have the same powers in regard to lace warehouses; inasmuch as it is clearly proved that 
such warehouses are deficient in ventilation in proportion to the numbers employed 
therein ; and it is deducible from the evidence that they are at least as injurious in that 
respect as the churches, chapels, common lodging-houses, and other public edifices in the 
same locality are likely to be. 

For these reasons, we recommend that warehouses in the lace trade, in which lace 
wares are finished, or in which, or in parts of which, any of the processes of lace finishing 
are carried on, should be subjected to the provisions' of the Acts above mentioned, in 
regard to registration and^ inspection by the local authority, with the view of securing 
sufficient means of ventilation, and the prevention of over-crowding. 

206. In all other respects the provisions regarding these warehouses would be carried 
into effect by the Inspectors of Factories. 


207. To this point — the division of the duties of inspection between the Local Authority 

^1 • of Factories, — we shall have occasion to advert more at length in our 

ihiid Report, with special reference to the numerous small manufactures in the metal 
trades of Birmingham and the surrounding districts. 

208. A division of duties to this extent would, considering the great number of the 
smaller places of work, much reduce the costs of inspection. At p. 195 of the 
Appendix to thus Report we have given an extract from the “ notification ” issued by 
theLocal Government Act Office, London, showing what bodies are respectively the 

Local Authority in different districts throughout the country. 

209. The duties which we think could be satisfactorily performed by the Local 

Authority m respect to these lace warehouses are the following : 

1 three months after the passing of the proposed Act, the local authority 

should, and from tune to time thereafter the local authority may, give to the owner or 
occupier of any warehoiise m whicli lace wares are finished, already or hereafter within 
the jurisdiction under this Apt of the local autiiority, notice in writing of this proposed 
Act, and shall give such notice by leaving the same for such owner or occupier at the 
warehouse, and shall by such notice require the owner or occupier to register the ware- 
house as by tins proposed Act provided, and such notice may be in the form in the 
hchednie to tins proposed Act annexed, or to the like effect. (See Appendix p 195 ) 

B. The local authority shall keep a register, irv which shall be entered’the names 
and residences of all the owners or occupiers of lace warehouses within the jurisdiction of 
the local authority, and the situation of every such warehouse, and tlie number of work- 
people authorized according to this proposed Act to work in each room thereof. 
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C. The medical officer of healtli or other person appointed for the purpose, by the Tbelacb 
local aitt'iority, shall, as soon as conveniently may be after issuing such notice to register, 

inspect such lace warehouse, and vshall measure the cubic contents of each room in such mesdatioss. 
warehouse in which any process of lace finishing is carried on, and shall deliver a notice hocsk*^ 
in writing to the owner or occupier, specifying how many persons may be employed in ^'aj«eb*^se8. 

eacii room, allowing not less tlian 300 cubic feet for each person, the minimum thought 

necessary by tbe medical officers of health of the metropolis for sleeping rooms or work- 
rooms (see letter of Dr. Ballard, Appendix, p. 191). and such notice, written or printed 
in legible characters, and fixed on a moveable board (each particular notice being signed 
by the Inspector) shall be hung up in such room, and so placed as to be easily read by 
the persons einployecl. 

D. The medical officer of health, or other officer of the local authority, shall 
have the same powers for enforcing the adoption of sufficient means of ventilation in 
lace warehouses as are given to them by the Public Health Act, 1848, or by the 
Nuisances Removal Amendment Act, 1855, or by the Local Government Act, 1858, and 
other Local Acts, and the owner or occupier of such w'arehouse, and every other person 
har’ing or acting in the cai-e or management thereof^ shall, at all times when required by 
any officer of the local authority, give them free access to such house, or any part thereof. 

210. Should the above recommendations (197 to 209) be carried into effect, protection 

would be given to the children and young persons employed in lace warehouses, and also 
to a certain limited extent to those occupied in precisely the same work by their parents 
in their own dwellings, and who, as has been shown, are at least in as much need of 
protection from overwork and its consequences as those employed in the larger ware- 
houses, and in the houses of misti-esses where they work for wages. * 

211. Also if the above recommendations should be assented to their effect would be to Effect of 
encourage the transference of the work of lace finishing from the small so called private recomraen- 
houses under the “ second-hand mistresses” to the larger establishments, similar to those 
already existing; inasmuch as the difficulty and the cost of complying with the sanitary mfstSsSL’ 
arrangements would be such as not to permit the small private houses readily to adopt houses, 
them. Such a result would be, as has been shown, in furtherance of a tendency already 
existing and largely acted on in the trade, and would, as has also been distinctly proved, 

be eminently beneficial to th'e persons employed. The small so-called private houses in 
this trade have hitherto exercised the functions while they have escaped the liabilities 
of large manufacturing establishments, in all that relates to the influence upon them of 
public opinion or legislation. As they are in point of fact manufacturing establishments 
as truly and precisely as the large conspicuous buildings to which the terms “ manufactur- 
“ ing establishments ” or “factories ” have hitherto been, in the common acceptation of the 
words, confined, any measure which places them in their proper relation and attaches 
to them the liabilities which, from their nature and character, properly belong to them, is 
justifiable and desirable, involving as it does the health, the lives, and the well-being of 
such large numbers as are occupied in this branch of manufacture. 


D . — Pillow Lace Making. 


212. Of this branch of the lace manufacture, Mr. White states (p. 185) that, 

“ 'Die labour falling under the third head, pillow lace making, is carried on principally in two 
rural districts of England ; one, the Honiton lacc district, running along the eastern portion of the 
south coast of Devonshire, for 20 or SO miles, and a few miles inland, and including a few places in 
North Devon; the other, extending over a greater part of the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Northampton, and the adjoining parts of Oxfordshire and Huntingdonshire.” 

213. It is made “ chiefly in the villagers* cottages, though not entirely in tiie houses 
“ of the lace tnakers themselves.” 


District of. 


214. Although in some parts the employment of making pillow lace has much declined Numbers 
partly, probably, from the improvement of machine made lace, partly from changes of employed, 
fashion and temporary causes, and was depressed at the time of the inquiry, the numbers 
employed, chiefly children and young persons exclusively females, are verv large. “ One 
“ manufacturer alone employs 3,000 persons, and others are spoken of as in the same 
“ rank o*f business” (p. 185), — 

“ The work requiring great manual dexterity and experience, but very little muscular strength 
or size, children are pat to learn it at a very early age, 6 being thought the best by some teachers 
though many begin at 5 and even younger. * 

“For th^ purposethey usually go to work at a school kept by awomanin her cottage. These rooms Pheea of 
are generally the liwng rooms of small cottages, with the fireplace stopped up to prevent draught, and work • lace 
sometimes even in winter, the pimal heat of the inmates being thought sufficient; in other cases they school’s, 
are small pantry-like rooms without any fireplaces, and in none of these rooms is there any ventilation 
beyond the door and windows, the latter not always made to open, or, if it will open, not opened. 

d 3 
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“ The crowding in these rooms and the foulness of air produced bj[ it are sometimes extreme. 

I have noticed in one place as small an amount of space as under 25_cubic feet for each person. The 
inmates are also often exposed to the injurious effects of imperfect drains, sinks, smells, &c., common at 
the outsides or the narrow approaches of small cottages.” 

215. At these lace schools, at which the children are employed at learning to make 
lace, they commence at the early age of 5 or 6, “and sit at work 'for the first year or two, 

“ from four and six to eight hours;” but, after that age,— and until they leave the lace 
school, at from 12 to 15 years of age, to work in their own homes, — they work “ some- 
“ times from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m., but in most places not beyond 8 p.m.;” long enoiigli to 
lay the foundation of ill-health “ from the closeness of the confinement and bad air. ” 
(Mr. White, p. 185 ; Mrs. Godolphin, p. 24-6; Mrs. Davey, Mrs. Croydon, Mrs. Stevens, 
p. 247 ; S. Miller, A. Wealsman, p. 255.) 

216. The following are examples of the small, crowded, unventilated rooms in which 
these lace schools are held r — 

217. At Mrs. Clarke’s lace school, Sidbury, Devonshire, there were 18 girls and the 
mistress, in a room affording only 33 cubic feet for each person (p. 249). 

218. At Mrs. Besley’s, Seaton, Devonshire, (p. 252) “ the room was offensively close 
without a fireplace, and giving 38 cubic feet of- space for each of the 10 persons usually 
at work there. 

219. At Mrs. Driver’s, Beer, Devon, a room in which eight persons worked, gave 80 
cubic feet for each person (p. 253.) 

220. At Mrs. Woodleigh’s, Newton Poppleford, Devon, “ the smell from the crowded 
“ state of the room was almost unbearable, even without the full number present ” (p. 254). 
The cubic space per head for the full number of 18 persons was 24t feet. 

221. At Mr. Ash’s, at the same place, the space allowed is less than 70 cubic feet for 
each person. 

222. At Mrs. Smith’s at Wilsliarapstead, Bedfordshire, the cubic space for each of the 
usual number present would be only 28-| feet (p. 262). 

223. At Mrs. Cox’s, at the same place, the space for the usual number present, 21, 
would be 52 cubic feet. 

224. At Mrs. Church’s at Cotton. End, Bedfordshire, the estimated space for the 16 
persons found in the room, was only 18 cubic feet (p. 263). . 

225. At Mrs. Burridge’s, Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire, the entire space for 27 
persons was under 36 feet for each (ibid.). 

226. The effects upon health are thus well described by the following witnesses: — 

227. ' Mrs. Gay states (p. 251), — 

“ Children in this place are delicate, and from always working at laco are not so strong ivs if they 
were running about When little things ai'e brought to sit by the hour so long their constitution is 
broken up. It is very trying to them, and every year as they grow older their hours increase, and 
they are obliged to work more and more.” 

228. The Rev. M. Gueritz, vicar of Colyton, Devon, states (p. 251) — 

“ 1 am convinced that the effects of lace-making, as carried on here, aro very injurious in several 
ways. In the schools it is unhealthy from the small size and crowded state of the rooms, the aiv of 
which is stifling. But, apart from this, the work itself, which involves such long continued sitting and 
stooping over the pillow, injures the chest. Consumption is prevalent amongst the people, and to a 
greater degree in later life.” 

229. The Rev. C. Glascott, vicar of Seaton and Beer, states (p. 252)—“ The euiploy- 
“ raent is injurious to the bodily health, owing to the confinement in small close rooms 
“ with no fire-place or ventilation, and tlie consequent impurity of the air.” 

230. D. Wood, Newport Pagnel!, states (p. 259) — “ Sitting in a lace school does not 
‘‘ suit a great many, there are so many breaths. You never see any very strong that 
“ are at lace long.’’ 

231. The same account of the ill effects upon health is given by a witness who describes 
her experience of lace making in Northamptonshire, as has been given by those con- 
versant with the employment in Devonshire and Buckinghamshire. 

232. M. A. Sumter, Broughton, Northamptonshire, states (p. 261) 

“ I believe that lace-making is very injurious to the health. Many times it brings on consumption; 
at firat girls complain of a pain in their side, after that in their stomach, and when it gets there tlrey 
soon suffer in their head too.” . . . “ Besides that, the confinement and crowding of so marfy into one 
room is bad. I have, often thought so when I have had as many as 20 girls in this room, sitting nearly 
as close as can be, though when 1 was at school myself there wore 30 in a room of the same size.” 

233. After leaving the lace schools, “generally between the ages of 12 and 15” 
(p. 185), the children and young persons “ commonly work at home, or congregate in 
“ neighbours’ houses for the sake of company and mutual help, and to save light. 
“ Under these cii’cumstances they work what hours they please, often very late, and 
“ .sometimes all night through” {ibid.). 
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234. The lace schools above described, are all clearly within the same category as the TheLacb 
mistresses’ houses in the lace finishing trade. They are equally places of manufacture, 
equally frequented by large numbers of children and young persons, and equally injurious 

to health from over-crowding and neglect of proper means of ventilation. The recoin- 

mendations therefore which we have made (§§ 198 to 209) i” regard to the registration 

and inspection of mistresses’ houses, and the limitation by the local authority of the nura- 

bevs to be allowed to work in each room, according to its cubic contents, are equally placed imder 

applicable to these lace schools. regulation. 

235. Indeed, considering the large proportion of the female population which devotes 
the early years of life to the work of pillow lace making in the numerous towns and 
villages which are the seats of this manufacture, it would seem that the interests of society 
as regards the health and stamina of the population, even more require, in this case, that 
the conditions of health in these lace .schools should be a matter of public concern. 

236. In such places as in Monitor, “ most of the young females in the town are engaged 
“ in lace making.” (The Rev. J. A. Mackarness, p. 248.) At Sidbury, “ nearly three 
“ parts of the girls in the place are lace makers.” (Mrs. Clarke, p. 249.) At Branscombe, 

“ nearly all the girls in the place are at lace work.” (The Rev. L. Gidley, p. 250.) At 
Colyton, “ the greater part of the female population are engaged in lace making.” (The 
Rev. M. Gueritz, p. 251.) At Seaton and Beer, “the female population are largely 
“ employed in lace making.” (The Rev. C. Glasscott, p. 252.) At Otterton there are 
“several lace schools in the place.” (Mrs. Hayman, p. 254.) In Buckinghamshire 
three or four large employers keep at work large numbers of children and young persons ; 
one about 3,000. (Mr. Gilbert, p. 257.) In Bedfordshire, Mr. Lester states (p. 262) 
that his firm employs lace makers in almost every village, and in some of these in almost 
every house within a circle of 10 miles from Bedford . . “In most lace villages there 

“ is one school, in the larger more ; in some probably five or six ; a common number of 
“ scholars is from 20 to 25 ; in a few schools there may be double that number.” . . . 

The number must depend on the size of the rooms, which, as it is, are often very small 
and crowded. 

237. The work carried on, and to so great an extent, in these lace schools, “mistresses’ 

“ houses,” and other places of a like kind with which we’shall hereafter have to deal, 
has hitherto been commonly called a “ domestic manufacture,” and it has consequently 
been commonly thought to be, es vi termini^ beyond the province of legislative super- 
vision. This common impression appears to have rested partly on the tacit assumption 
that no evil accompanies it of a nature sufficiently grave to involve the general interests 
of the public ; partly that, even if such evil existed, the law could not reach it. 

238. The assumption that no evil exists sufficiently grave to involve the public interests interference 
is negatived by the ample proof furnished by the evidence of the injury to the health with do- 
inflicted on the large body of young females engaged in tiie employment, and especially 

in the tendency of the employment, as carried on under its present unfavourable sanitary justifiable if 
conditions, to encourage the growth and spread of consumption. evil suffi- ' 

289. The other impression that even if the evil existed the law could not reach it, ciently 
may be considered groundless, since the Public Health and the Local Government Acts 
have placed under the direction of the local authorities all over the kingdom administrative 
officers who only require to be armed with specific power to deal effectually with cases 
such as these now in question. 

240. An incidental advantage might also be looked for from placing these lace schools Incidental 
under regulations as to the numbers to be permitted to work together in proportion to advanti^eof 
the cubic space in each room. Such regulations could not fail to direct the attention the^'^lcbools 
of the labouring and middle classes generally in these districts to the subject of over- under regu- 
crowding, and want of proper ventilation, inattention to which subjects is now recognized lation. 

as one of the chief causes, if not the chief cause of typhus and other fevers, and of that 
lowering of the system which predisposes to other diseases. 

241. The children and young persons working at pillow lace making in their own homes, The cHl- 
tbr the long hours that are described in the evidence as common when trade is good, dien, &c. 
although not directly working for their parents, inasmuch as they sell the lace they make 

to those who collect it, must, from their tender and immature age, be considered as 
virtually so employed; their earnings making a part of the income of the family. That homes come 
being so, their case falls equally within the recommendations I, 2, 3, and 4 (§ 197)> within the 
from which, if they should become law, these children and young persons would receive 
protection from the long hours which now undermine their health and deprive them of 3^ and 4 ’ ’ 
the means of early education. of § 197. 

We do not tlxink that legislation could be earned further in this case than the 
simple declaration, as in case of the Bakehouses Regulation Act, that it shall henceforward 

a 4 
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be unlawful to employ these children at an earlier age or for longer hours than are 
adverted to in the above paragraph ; the duty of causing the enactment to be observed 
together with the provisions relating to ventilation &c., being imposed upon the local 
authority. 

248. The low earnings in this branch of employment are in some of its districts further 
diminished by the prevalence of the truck system. It has been sufficiently proved by 
the investigation of a Committee of the House of Commons, and other inquiries, that no 
relief can be expected from amendments of the present law upon that subject. Ihe 
law as it stands is capable of being put in force, and is frequently put in force, with the 
effect under certain circumstances of checking that system. 

243. But, under the circumstances in which the pillow lace manufacture is carried on, 
the best remedy against the loss to the workpeople arising from the truck systein 
is that prevailing, as is seen by the evidence, in Buckinghamshire, where the whole 
trade is in the hands of large employers who pay for the lace in ready money. It 
would be a work of great benevolence towards the pillow lace makers of Devonshire 
and elsewhere, if persons of influence would aid in introducing the system of purchas- 
ing their lace, which is of so much advantage to the lace workei'S of the county of 
Buckinghamshire. 


The Hosiery Manueacture. 

844. At the time of the former inquiry by the Children’s Employment Commissionei’s of 
1842, hosiery was entirely made by hand. 

245 About the year 1846 the steam-worked “ round ” frames were introduced, “ making 
“ at great speed knitted socks that require only to be cut and shaped and sewn 
“ up into hose by women and children.” (Mr. Felkin, p. 235.) 

246. A larger machine was afterwards added, — the steam “ rotary,” “ of great width and 
“ rapid movement,” and employed in adding largely to the production of cheap articles 
(ibid.). 

247. The warp” frame, also worked by steam, “makes various kinds of hosiery” 

(ibid.). 

248. There were in the trade in 1852, 1,500 “round frames,” 1,500 “rotaries,” 
and 800 “warp” frames, all moved by steam; in all 3,800. 

249. The addition to the productive power made by the applications of machinery 
in the manufacture of hosiery, may be seen from the fact tliat in 1844, two years 
previous to the invention of the steam-moved “round frame,” the returns of the hosiery 
trade were 2,560,000/., whereas they had increased in I860, “ the last year of average 
“ business, to 6,480,000/., consisting of 2,630,000/. cost of raw materials, and of 3,850,000/. 
“ for wages, finishing, and profits” (ibid.). 

250. Mr. Felkin gives the total number of hands employed directly and indirectly 
in the English hosiery trade as about 120,000 of both sexes. Of these, according to 
the last returns presented to Parliament (Commons Papers 23, 11th February 1362), the 
total numbers under the Factory Acts were 4,063. 

251. The great mass, therefore, of the persons engaged in the hosieiy manufacture 
are still employed in such a manner as not to come under the operation of that Act. 

252. They are engaged — 

A. In warehouses in Nottingham, Leicester, Loughborough, &c. (Mr. White, p. 265), 

similar in size and character to the warehouses in the lace finishing trade, and 
in similar species of labour, namely, , “ cutting,” “ mending,” folding, marking, 
packing, &c. (p. 265). 

B. In working the hand frames “in houses, or in small attached shops spread over 

“ 250 parishes,” in the three midland counties of Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester. 

C. In “ winding,” “ mending,” “ seaming,” “ stitching,” &c., in private houses in the 

same small towns and villages (Mr. White, p. 264.) 

A. The Warehouses in the hosiery trade are principally in the towns of Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Loughborough, with a few also in smaller towns, as Belper or Hinckley. 
They are not numerous ; “ some are large new buildings of the same character as the new 
“ lace warehouses,” (Mr. White, 265). They are described by Mr. White as having in nearly 
all cases sufficient space for the persons employed in them, and a moderate temperature ; 
the exceptional cases not being such as to make it requisite, if the hosiery warehouses 
stood alone in then* respective localities, to place them under legislative regulations on 
the ground of unhealthiness. 
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253. Bat the rea.sons which would justify their being placed under the regulations of Kosnmr 
tlie Factory Act are two: — A^cpA^nB. 

First, their liours of worhing would be more beneficial to the children and young Simula be 
persons employed in them, if they were assimilated as nearly as possible to those of 
the Factory Act. 

Secondly, being places of work of the same nature as the warehouses in the lace tratle, 
and in the same localities, it is undesirable, even in the opinion of many of the 
owners of these hosiery warehouses themselves, that they should be omitted from 
any legislative measure which might be applied to the lace warehouses ; especially 
as they could be included without danger to the trade. 


1. Although the hours in the hosiery business are usually less than the factory hours, Factory 
being, for the most part, from 8 a.m. to 6 or p.m., or, in otlier cases, from 9 a.m. to liours more 
6, 7, and 8 p.m. ; yet longer hours are not uncommon, ranging from 8 a.m. to 8, 9, or imneiidal to 
even 10 p.m. ■' ® 

254. At Messrs.- Dent’s w’arehouse (p. 26S) Maria Skelton, age 13, stated, that she 
had been there three years ; and that, “for about half the time tiie hands are busy, 

“ and stay till 8 or 9, sometimes to about 10.” At Messrs. Morley’s, Nottingham (p. 269). 
the hours for about eight months in the year are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. At Mr. Ashwell’s 
(p. 267) — a gentleman who expressed himself averse to long hotius — a child aged 11 
stated, that his hours were in winter from 9 to 8, and in summer. from 8 to 8. At Messi-s. 


Ward, Hurst, and Sharp’s, Belper (p. 230), where there were “three children under 13, 
“ and three a little over” and six young persons, (the total numbers employed being 
70 females and 30 men), the usual hours are from 8 a.m. to 6-^ p.m. ; but “ in a time of 
fair trade,” when they are busy, for two or three months, or sometimes less, the work* 
people stay “ to 8 or 9, and perhaps till 10 p.m.,” “ but as a rule, the younger leave 
“ earlier.” The iionorury secretary for Leicester attached to the deputation on the subject 
of tlie liosiery trade, &c, to the French Chamber of Commerce (Mr. W. Rowlett, junior), 


states (p. 290), that the hosiery warehouses in Leicester “are hardly ever open after 
“ 8i, and are generally closed by 8, even in busy times.” The hours in his own ware- 
houses are from S^- a.in to 7 p.m., “ with a dinner hour and no tea. The younger ones 
“ rarely stay after 7- We have a few under 13 ; the greater part between 15 and 25; 
“ and altogether about 50.” 


255. The obvious and acknowledged objection to the practice of ending the day’s 
work at varying hours is that it renders attendance at evening school almost impossible ; 
and exposes the young to greater temptations by necessitating their absence from home 
at late and indefinite hours. 


256. A remarkable instance, although one which ought not to be followed as an 
example, of a praiseworthy effort to attend evening school, notwithstanding the difficulty, 
is given in the evidence (p. 281). Mary Winterbottom, age 13, states that she has been 
in the employ of Messrs. Cartwright, Loughborough, three years. Their usual hours in 
their warehouse are from 7i- a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, and from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. in winter. 
She had never staid later than 8 p.m.; but last winter, “ in order to get time for going to 
“ night school, she was allowed to make up the time lost by leaving earlier, by giving 
“ up her dinner hour. Site dined at 5 minutes to 2, and finished dinner in 5 minutes.” 


257. There is the same experience in regard to the Saturday half-holiday in the The Satar- 
hosiery trade as has been described (p. 20) in regard to the lace trade. Many employers 

have adopted it voluntarily, and have found that “ it works well, and does not diminish the 
“ work done” (Mr. Wilson, p. 268; Mr. Musham, p. 269). But as it is not genera! 

(Mr. Hogg, p. 270 ; Mr. Hanford, p. 282), or to the extent as to time required by the 
Factory Act (Mr. Felkin, p. 237), legislation is necessary to make it uniform. 

2. It is satisfactory to perceive, from the evidence of many employers' of superior Hosiery 
position in the trade, that the existing arrangements of hours are not essential. “ There warchouses 
“ is nothing in the business itself which would prevent earlier work.” (Mr. J. Pearce, placed under 
Manager for Messrs. Dent’s, Nottingham, p. 268.) Throughout the trade indeed a very the same 
fair disposition is manifested to conform to the factory hours, or to such modifications of regulationa 
them as may be deemed suitable in the case of the warehouses of the lace trade ; and as jiavc been 
reference is made by several of the witnesses to the fact that the time of work has 
already been altered from the long hours which formerly prevailed, not only without wai-ehouses. 
injury to the trade, but witli much' satisfaction to the employers, who would not if they 
could return to the former long hours. 

258. Tiiese points are made clear by the following testimony (Mr. T. Ashwell, Not- 
tingham, p. 267) : — 

“Hours as long as the factory hours would be long enough for a warehouse, unless for very excep- 
tional cases, and there is but little irregularity in the business throughout the year. If the hours were 
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The Hosiery not enough, we should get a few more hands, and if we had many young persons and could not keep 
M AJCE.i.cTna E. l)eyond 6 or 7 p.m., we could easily make arrangements for beginning earlier in the morning, as is 
done in one or two hosiery warehouses that I know, where they do begin at a.m. when unusually 
busy. There is nothing at all in the nature of the imsiness to prevent it. 

“ It is not necessary to have the young at work for long hours at aU, and even if preventing it were 
any inconvenience to employers, it should be submitted to rather than that the young should be 
injured.” 

259. Mr. J. Fann, Nottingham (p. 269). Some years ago the hosiery warehouses were 
often open till 11 and 12 at night. “ This was in order to send goods off, but now the 
“ railway will not take them after a certain time, and they have to leave the warehouse 
“ by 7. and the clay’s work is then considered finished. We have not found any sub- 
“ stantial inconvenience from this change, and would not care to have the time altered 
“ back again, in fact should say ‘ No,’ if there were the choice.” 

260. To the same effect is the evidence of Mr. Pratt, Belper (p. 280). “ The hours 
■“ used to be from 6 to 7, but the present shorter hours have not diminished the amount 
“ of work done, or but very little.” 

261. And the same result from the same cause as at Nottingham has ensued at 
Leicester. 

262. Mr. J. Cooper (p. 290) : — 

“ The hours in Leicester have been very much shortened in the last few years. This has come 
from a change made by the railways. Carriers would wait for goods any time up to 12 at night, or 
even up till the morning, and it was general then for warehouses to he open later. Now goods ai'e 
generally sent from a warehouse at 5s, and for London or anywhere they must leave not later than 8. 
This prevents late work, and people work harder earlier in the day. 

“ I think that great benefit has arisen from the trimmers (bleachers, &c.) and dyers being regulated 
by the late Act. Young people used to be kept very late then. There was some complaint of the 
Act at first, but it works well now. The goods come back to us from the trimmers ^ promptly and 
regularly as before. The only difference is, that more hands are employed by them if they nave not 
enough. This is more beneficial than for a few to work overtime, as the additional wages made by 
overtime are seldom weU applied.” 

263. Ml'. W. Musham (p. 269)» who states that “ any law would have but little to 
“ operate upon,” adds— “ But any legislation upon the subject would probably be strongly 
“ opposed at first, and approved of shortly afterwards. It was so in the case of the 
“ bleachers,” 

264. And Mr. J. Hadden Nottingham, (p. 266), after stating that “ it would be much 
“ better for the children, and not at all detrimental to the trade, if up to the age of 14 
“ they were not employed at all,” and that “ if any serious inconvenience arose from any 
“ restrictions on the labour of those under the age of 18, it could be easily avoided 
“ by employing only those above that age,” proceeds to say that although he considers 
that “ the hosiery warehouses do not in themselves need any regulation, and that any 
“ interference with them would be objectionable, still, if other establishments of a like 
“ kind, in the same place, such as lace manufactures, were regulated, it would not do 
“ to make distinctions between them ” (p. 266-7). 

265. Of the same opinion is Mr. W. Biggs, Leicester, (p. 289-) 

“ There is but little pressure in any branch of the hosiery business, such as to require over hours 
in warehouses here. Regulations applying to the labour of young persons in them would not occasion 
much practical inconvenience, and, when understood, would probably be conformed to without much 
opposition or difficulty. Probably, however, they ai-e not much required in hosiery warehouses, but 
if it were necessary to regulate warehouses of other kinds, it would not be well to make distinctions 
between them.” 

Handframes, B. Of “ hand frames,” in the hosiery trade, there were, in 1844, according to Mr. 
statistics of. Belkin, (p. 235), in Leicestershire, 20,861 ; in Nottinghamshire, 16,383; and in 
Derbyshire, 6,797 5 together, 44,041. In other parts of England, 4,572 ; in Scotland, 
2,605; in Ireland, 263. Total in the United Kingdom, 48,483. 

266. The invention of the steam-moved “ round,” “ rotary,” and “ warp ” frames 
in 1846 and subsequent years, while adding greatly to the production of cheap hosiery, 
has had the effect of discouraging the makers of new hand frames ; and although some 
of the finer kinds of hosiery are at present, and according to some opinions, are likely 
always to be made by hand frames, in consequence of the great cost of machinery 
compared with the results that could be produced, invention has been so rapid in 
overcoming the difficulties of several branches of the manufacture, that the old hand 
machines are not generally renewed as they wear out. (Mr. Wilson, p. 267 ; Mr. W. 
Musham, p. 270 ). That being the case, although it appears that there are no more 
recent statistics of the number of hand frames than those of 1844, it is probable that their 
number may have decreased since that time. 

267. They may probably now be taken for the counties of Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Derby, in round numbers at 40,000. 
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268. Each frame is worked by a man, or a boy, or girl, or a woman. TheHosteht 

269. Each frame also gives employment to “ winders ” and “ seamers.” ^ \ycr.\.cic RE. 

270. In some cases the men wind' for themselves, (p. 2/1 ), in otfiers, one boy winds for 
four, five, six, seven, or more frames (p. 273). The seaming i.s done in mok cases bv 
the wives and children (p. 273). In some cases one frame gives employment to two 
females (p. 279)- 

271. These facts seem to have formed the bases of Mr. Felkin’s calculation (p. 23.‘>), 
in which he estimated the number of persons working at, or in connexion with, the hand 
frames in the whole kingdom in 1844 as follows : — 

Engaged (partially employed) in working the hand frames ' - 50,000 

Women and children, partly or wholly engaged in connexion with tlie hand 
frames in — 

1. Working at frames 1 

2. Winding - A ~ - - - - . 50,000 

3. Seaming - -J 

Total ------- 100,000 

272. And it may be gathered from the evidence that these numbers have not materially 
varied up to the present time. (Mr. Felkin, p, 235; Mr. Hadden, p. 267; Mr. J. 

Kennedy, p. 281 ; Mr. Musham, p. 270). 

273. The places of worK are, — Places of 

(ft.) Shops, or, as riiey are sometimes called, small factories (p. 273), consisting of one 

or more rooms, and containing from 10 to 20, 30; 40, or even nearly double that number 
of tlie wider frames, owned and superintended by masters. 

(6.) Cottages or small rooms in private houses containing a few frames worked fay the 
man and his family, who also wind the bobbins for the frames in the same confined 
space. In the same rooms the “ seaming ” is often done by mothers and their children. 

(Mr. White, p. 264.) 

274. Of these places of work Mr. White says (p. 263), that, “ as a rule, the small shops 
“ as well as the houses are unfit as places of work for the young. 

“ Such a shop is generally just long and broad enough to hold the number of frames placed in it in 
a single or double row, with bare passing room, often not more than 6 or 7 feet high, and without 
means of ventilation, and dirty from accumulated rubbish and dust, as well as close. But often from 
one to four frames are in the only living room, poverty not allowing the cost of double fire and light, 
where, as in some cases, there is a second room. Many of these rooms are squalid far beyond ^at 
is usual in the country dwellings of the poor, and of necessity in these, crowded as they are with 
frames, meals such as can he had are cooked and eaten, infants nursed and put to sleep, and other 
home work done, of which, however, cleaning seems to form but a rare part. 

“Seaming is done by the family in the same room, and also in houses without frames, and therefore 
less crowded and noisy, but sometimes even poorer.” 

275. The small shops in Leicester are thus described by Mr. Marsh (p. 291). 

“ The small shops in most eases adjoin to small houses, but do not form the living rooms as is the 
case in poor places. Still, there is a general deficiency in the ventilation, &e., of stockeners’ shops here, 
though they are much better than in the country, and there is more attention now paid to these things 
in new buildings ; but of the others there ai-e not many over 7 feet high, and in a shop of that height 
and 30 feet long by 17 broad, there would perhaps be 20 people. There is no ventilation, and the gas 
makes the air very hot and unhealthy in the evening. A light is wanted for each frame.” 

276. The observations also of Mr. Moore, surgeon, Leicester (p. 202), are to the same 
effect. 

“ I am medical officer of health for the borough of Leicester, house-surgeon to the union workhouse, 
and also examining surgeon to the borough and county police. 

“ In the course of my duty I am constantly in the stocking makers’ shops in the town. The older of 
these are almost invariably low, and their ventilation in every way imperfect, but the newly built are 
better in these respects and larger. 

“The nature of the work requires a large amount of light, which, in nearly all eases, is furnished by 
gas. I have observed by the thermometer that the temperature is raised at night many degrees, and 
die jnr also becomes impure. This, no doubt, is caused in great measui*e by the gas. Ine gas in 
burning deprives the air of so much of its oxygen that it does not leave the proportion indispensable 
to health. This alone is so serious a mischief that it b scarcely necessary to enter upon any other 
effects which the gas might be supposed to have.” 

277. The hours of work in all these places, for old and young of both sexes, are Hours of 
irregular and excessive. The cause is due partly to the habits of the men, whose almost 
invariable practice it is, in good and bad times alike, to idle away the Monday, and often 

the Tuesday also (T. Oscroft, p. 271 ; W. Palmer, p. 271 ; M. Thorpe, 274), partly to 
the time at which the orders are received from and the materials supplied by the v;are- 
houses or their intermediate employers. It appears that this has arisen from the 
manufacturers now “ working so much more to order instead of to stock,” which, is now 
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saicl to be universally the case with all the branches that depend upon fashion. CMr. 
Dane, p. 292.) 

378. These long and irregular hours are common to the young in every branch of the 
inamifacture, and from the earliest age. 

1. Boys, and even girls, of from 12 to 14 years of age, often work at frames, and work 
the same hours as the men, t.e., beginning on Tuesday morning at 6 or 7 o’clock, and for 
the remainder of the week working til! 8, 9, a»d 10 o’clock, and on Friday nights some- 
times even later, and boys even all night. Some boys and girls have begun at this work 
when only 10 years old. 

“ A great many girls and women work in frames. His two daughters there began at about 13 or 
14. Knows one young woman who was put in at 9 years old, and used to w'ork through the day. 

But she has grown up since, and has a family of children. Some it does affect and some it does not” 

(G. Kirby, p. 283.) 

S. Mabe (p._ 281). — “Began a frame at 10 years old, and in about a fortnight was able to make 
hose. Works in a frame at her grandfather’s, making feet lor the legs made by him and two others. 
Before she was 1 2 has sat up at the frame all through the night, up till daylight, aud then till dark 
again without sleep. You are forced to do as much as you can as soon as you know how to do it. 
After sitting all night she can go on next day, but not so well. ‘ It’s very hard work, Sir, but there 
' is a many has to do it.’ 1'here is no time to go to Ired till Saturday night, because they have to 
clean and get ready for Sunday. Sits up on ‘linishing nights’ onl}'. They may be any ni"-ht in the 
week, according to -whom you work for; but she has never sat up the whole night more than once in a 
week. This is the general way of work through the place, for those who can get it.” 

J. Cawfhorne, (p. 277). — “ Began to work in a frame at 12 years old, and knows many that be<Tan by 
10, and after two or three months they can do a full day’s work.” * 

J. Taylor (p. 273). — “Works in a frame here (an adult). Tlie age of beginning in afr.'imc depends 
more upon the circumstances of the parent than upon the age of the child. Some of the poorest begin 
very young. Has^seen one begin as young- as 8; at 9 is not uncommon, or, rather, \vas not when 
trade was good. The pai-ents cannot help putting them in early, A boy might properly be'>-in a small 
frame at 12 years old.” 

Thomas Cassidy (p. 279). — “ Began working in a frame at 10 years old, aud was nearly a year before 
he worked for a whole day, and then worked about 1 0 hours ; would not pass 12 hours, i.e., not counting 
meal-times, till he was 17 or IS.” 

R. Moore, age 16 (p. 272). — “Works in a shirt frame at Mr. Thorpe’s, and began at 14. When 
fit full work comes at 6 in the morning, and leaves at 8, 9, or 10 at night, but has no set time. Works 
for himself, and has done so for a year. After paying all expenses inis earned in a good week 11s., 
coming at 5 or G in the morning, and leaving at 10 at night, and doing his own winding. Gives the 
boy there (Joseph Rockley, age 11,) Scl a week to wind for him now. About 10 ‘is the regular give 
‘ over.’ At first he learned for his father, and used to work for the same times, from about 6 in the 
morning to 10 at night, and ‘ going in night,’ or when ‘ throng,’ till 12 regularly : once till 1, aud on 
that day began at 5 in the morning. When they were ‘throng’ 5 was the common time.” 

2. Winders (boys) begin to wind in their father’s cottage.s as early as 6 or 7 yeur-s of 
age; at _8 or 9 they go out to wind (Mr. Thorpe, p._272). Tiie ages and hours of work 
of ilie winders are well de.scribed by the following witncvsses. 

279. J. Rockley (p. 272), age iJ, — 

“ Has been a winder for glove frames, at Thorpe's shop for half-a-year, and was a winder at Peck’s 
for half-a-year some time before. There were eight frames there, aud one other winder, a little older 
than Wmself (9 then). They used to go at 7 in the morning, and leave at 10 at night usually, all the 
time he was there. Some weeks were more busy than others, and they were ‘ throng ’ at the ends of 
me weeks, and some nights, chiefly Fridays, he stayed rill 11. Sometimes, however, he left at 6 or 6- 
when not winding he did odd things, and nearly always had something to do. 

“Winds at Thorpe’s now for the seven-glove frames, and sometimes for a shirt frame there also. 
Goes at 7 or 6 in the morning and leaves at 10 and 11 at night. Those are his usual hours, except at 
odd tunes. Has stayed twice rill 12 at night. Has about half-an-hour for breakfast, an hour for 
dimier, and half-an-hour for tea, hut at no fixed hours. He goes home and back again as he is Avanted, 
if they^are ‘ throng.’ Has 3s. a week now ; had 2s. Gd. at Peek's.” 

T. Kirby, age 12 (p. 283). — “ Went out at 9 to wind for four and five frames. At the end of the 
week he was wanted by 6 or 6-| in the morning, and stayed till 1 1 at night.” 

3. The “ seaming” is done “ at the men’s own homes, by tlieir wives and cliiidren, or 
“ given out to other women.” . . . “ The girls begin seaming very young, when tiiey otio-ht 
‘‘ to be at school— as young as 5,” (Mr. T. Oscroft, p. 271). Instances areo-iveiTin 
the evidence of girls having begun .seaming at 4 years of age (E. Rogers, p. 284), and 

even at 3-^ (M. Thorpe, p. 274). • As by far the largest portion of the “seaming,” 

a process required to complete most articles made by the frames, — is done by the wives and 
children of the men who work the frames, and also the largest portion of the windlno-, it 
follows that the parents are the persons most answerable for the over-working of children 
of the tender age above shown, and of the young of both sexes, between 13 and 18. 

380. The evidence abounds with iikistrations of this fact ; of which tiie followino- are 
examples (M. Thorpe, p. 274): — ® 

“Little children here begin to work at stitching gloves when very young. My little sister was 
years old; can stitch a good many little fingers, and is very clever, having been at it for two 
years; i.e., began when she was 3^ years old. She used to stand on a stool so as to be able to see up 
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to the candle on the table. I have seen many begin as young as that, ana hey do so still, because it The Hosihey 
makes them cleverer if they begin young. Parents are not pai-ticular about the age if they have work, iUM-PAciniB. 
as they must do it. . 

“ Little children are kept up shamefully late, if there is work, especially on Thursday and Friday 
nights, when it is often till 11 and 12. Tliey have to make two days out of Friday. Children youn*>-er 
than 7, but not younger than C, are. kept up as late as that Mothers will pin them to their knee°to 
keep them to their work, and, if they are sleepy, give them a slap on the head to keep them awake. 

If the children are pinned up so, they cannot fall when they ai-e slapped or when they go to sleep! 

I have often .seen the children slapped in this way and cry. The child has so many lingers set fo^ it 
to stitch before it goes to bed, and must do them. 

" ilany women, and girls too, udll sit uj) at work all through the night till 7 in the morning 
Girls as young as 13 or U will do that, and girls of 11 and 12 will sit up till 1 and 2, but not beyoud 
that. However, the times will depend upon the mothers, who are different as to this. I have sat 
up myself stitching all through the night, after being at worlcRt a factory all day, and others will stitch 
alter their day’s work, m the same way.” . . . “When the men work late, the winders, young boys, 
must also, but not so late by an hour or two, as they can get ahead of the men. Still, if they do not 
wish to work unseasonable hours, they can take scarcely any times for their meals on the late days, as 
they have so many ‘slips’ (skeins) set them to wind, and must finish them, but, anyhow, they will 
have to stay some nights till 11. If a man has a few frames, and no child of his own suitable, he 
employs a bov to wmd,-^nd keeps him on Thursdays and Fridays till 10 and 1 1 p.m., Le., as late as the 
X>arents will allow j though parents will sometimes keep children of their own winding till 1 or 2.” 

Mi-s. Cawthorne (j). 277).—“ A girl under 13 would not sit up past 1, but at U or 15 many sit up 
till 3 and 4, and even all night, the night before going in. There are different-going-in days. Has 
many a time sat up himself all through the night. It is quite common. Believes that many in the 
town make it a regular practice to keep tlieh children up in this way if they are old enough to help. 

It a child can do onlv a hose an hour it is a great help. This lassie (her daugnier), who is 7, 
would j^t do that. Ke}it her up lately with herself seaming hose, but it made her (the child) bad for 
two or tliree days, and cost her (the mother) a shilling.” 

• Rogers (p. 284).— “Has eight children, six girls and two boys; the eldest 14, the youngest an 

infant. 1 he age at which girls begin seaming is just according as people are cii-cumstanced. The 
common age is 5. Those who can afford it keep their children from it longer. A girl of 5 after two 
or three rnonths, could earn Id. or 2d. Her little girl (Mary, age 7) could get 6d. cr 9d. in a week 
seaumi® all day- \\ehave kept her at it till 10. Sometimes she has a bit of sleep, and I have to wake 
her. Hears tell of people pinning their children to then knee to keep them up and to keep them 
from going away from their work. I never pinned my oivn.’ Dares say that some girls begin to work 
on till 12 p.m. before they are 8 years old.” 

281. Jolin Corbett (p. 287), gives the following account of his treatment of ins two 
daughter.s, one near 7, the other aued S ; 


His daughter Alice, aged 6, and near 7, has been a seamer 2 or S years, and her sister Annie, a<ved 
8, began at about the same age. ‘There’s a many begin at 4 and 67 Does not know whether any 
negm under 4. 1 hey do begin very young, bat you see we’re so used to it we take no notice.’ 

Alice and .^nie would each do 6 or 7 pairs of hose in a day, working till 8 or 9 at night, and running 
out at times. On Friday night they both of them stop at work till 11 and 12. All go to bed togethen 
Aniiie has oeen up seaming all Friday night with mother many times, and not gone to bed till 
l^.aturday Rignb »_he did so last winter, and has done so at times for this long time, for this two or 
three_ years, bhould think it is as long ago as that. It is general in the town to work in that way, 
especially on ihursdays and Fridays; Fridays most. Those who can be up must be up.” 

282. The fact that the parents in this trade are, in the words of the last witness, 

|‘so tised to keep their children at work in this manner, that they “ take no notice’’ of 
it, is the only one that can be urged in excuse of the manifest cruelty. 

283. It is not always want which causes tills sacridee of their children. Witnesses 

state that “there is most sitting up when trade is good, but it has been very bad and 
“ irregular lately.” (E. Ward, p. 277.) “ There are few that work evenly through the 

week, even it they have svork to do, and they are even more irregular in good trade 
“ than in bad, because in good trade ihey know that they can make enough anyhow, and 
“ in bad, they are more anxious.” (T. White, p. 285). 

284. The effects on the health of both young and old of this irregular and excessive Effects on 
employment “ in crowded and unhealthy rooms,” are that disease, especially consumption, health of 
is engendered “ (Mr. Rowlett, junr., p. 290, Mr. Dare, p. 293,) and the growth stunted.” o^erhours, 
Beginning so young as many do, weakens the eyes and stunts the bodies. You never see 

one that begins so young “grow any,” so as to make men and women. (J. Lakin, 
p. 285.) “ I can .see romicl here many who have been stopped from growing into healthy 

men from their working too young, and being ‘clammed’ (starved.)” (13. Smith, 
p.273.) “ As a rule I have observed chat stockeners are a small and slender race, and 
“ inferior in bodily condition to the other classe.s. Even their arms, wliicl) are in constant 
deficient in muscle. Their employment is to a great extent hereditary, the 
son of a frame-work knitter naturally taking up his father’s work and frame, and the 
p gradually deteriorates more and more.” (Mr. Moore, surgeon, Leicester, 

It may be true, as is alleged, that “ as a rule, with, of course, exceptions, men of this 
class are very ignorant, and scarcely know they are doing anything wrong in keep- 
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TheHosibst “ ing them up at work so late as they do” (Mr. W. Marsh, p. 291); but the need 
is ^be less in the public interests, that the rising and future generations should be 
jrBKDATioNB. protccted by the State from the consequence of sucii ignorance, if it be possible to 
do so. 

S85. -The vicious system under which the hours of work in this trade are now regulated 
(especially by the men themselves) is maintained only because the parents are able, without 
check or control, to exercise this arbitrary and mischievous power over their young and 
tender offspring. 

Legislation 286. We submit that in this, as in the previous cases dealt witli in this Report, a 
necessary, case has been exhibited fully justifying and imperatively calling for the interference ot 
the Legislature. 

287. The work both in, the “shops” (§ 2/3 (a),) and in the “cottages or small 
“ rooms in private houses,” {ibid. (J), is in its nature domestic work, and in a legislative 
point of view they cannot be separated from one another. They fall within our recom- 
mendations regarding the lace trade, § 197. 

288. In all probability, public opinion in the districts concerned would second such 
legislation. 

289. “Parents must not possess the absolute power of making their children mere 
“ machines to earn so much weekly wage.” (Mr. Dare, p. 293.) With regard to the 
overworking of young children, writes the Rev. H. Brewster, Bulwell Rectory, Nottbg. 
ham (p. 276) : — 

“ I think that making the head of a family punishable for gross eases of such overwork might, and 
probably would, have an indirect influence in gradually checking the practice. It could not act quickly 
or very directly, because of the extreme difficulty there would be in obtaining evidence in most cases. 
But suppose a small fine were imposed, half of which were to go to the person giving information, 
there would always be some few cases brought to light, either through children who run away to 
escape ill usage, or through discharged servants and ‘ nurse girls,’ or, in the worst cases, through the 
indignation of better thinking neighbours. The fine must be small, or the attempted remedy would 
defeat itself, for the people, through long habit, have become hardened to the evil, and in their poor 
condition a heavy fine would arouse popular sympathy with the person fined. Let the fine be, say, 
not less than 5s., nor more than 40s., the higher sums to be imposed where the offence is repeated.” 

290. And that this system of overworking the young can be stopped without injury to 
the trade is evident from the opinions of some of the most intelligent of the persons 
engaged in it. 

“When very busy I have two sets of hands, each working 10 hours. Five or six "years ago I had 
two sets regularly tor six months, working from 4 a.m. to 12 p.m., but even then I do not keep the 
young ones after 8 p.m., but put on other hands. I am a gi'eat advocate for boys and girls being in 
bed in time ; they ou^t to be. If I were under the same regulations as factories it would not incon- 
venience me.” (Mr. rembletou, p. 273.) 

291. Mr. Edward Beer states (p. 283), — “ It would be much better if they had factory 
“ hours.” Mr. Dare (p. 294), having large experience for many years in the Leicester 
district, thinks that “all workshops should be like factories, under inspection.” (See 
also Mr. Cooper, p. 290.) 

Employers 292. It is to be observed that the employer who gives out the orders and the material to 
the workers in the frames at .such a time and in such a quantity as to make it, within his 
thSfor^ own knowledge, impossible for the person employed to return it within the time usual 
in the trade for collecting the work done, without rendering overwork for children and 
young persons indispensable, is greatly answerable for the injury to the young which ensues. 
“ The employers know in how long a time the hands can do a given quantity of work.” 
(Mr. T. Oscroft. p. 271.) “Since trade has been so bad the orders and material have, 
“ I believe, been given out later from warehouses, often not till Wednesday or Tliursday, 
“ and yet the things are wanted back in two or three days, and that makes pressure.” 
(Mr. T. Pembleton, p. 273.) “ If they couldget the stulf from the warehouses more re- 

“• gularly they would all have more time.” (J. Marcett, p. 278.) It is to be hoped that 
the employers themselves may be induced to consider the means of correcting this obvious 
source of evil. 

293. It is worthy of- observation that_ the Local Board of Health at Leicester “ lias 
“ been turning its attention to the ventilation of workshops, which they say *is a very 
“ ‘ difficult subject.’ ” (Mr. W. Rowlett, jun., p. 290.) 

“ The frame-shops are very defective in this respect, and in the old buildings the frames are crowded 
together in the smallest possible space, without any ventilation. A great deal has been done in 
other respects in improving the condition of the town, which, from one of the unhealthiest, has now 
become one of the healthiest of manufacturing towns. Lung diseases, howeVer, are prevalent. Th® 
population is about 70,000.” 

294. It is creditable to the Local Board of Leicester that they have made an effort 
to grapple with this subject, — the improvement of the ventilation and sanitary condition 
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of the workshops. We do not find in the evidence transmitted to us in relation to .the TuEHoaraar 
numerous other trades and manufactures witli which we have to deal, that the Local 
Boards of Health have originated inquirie.s similar to that undertaken by the Board at jiesiSW 

Leicester. Neither is it to be expected that Local Boards of Health generally will rr,,~ 

do so. Local influences must be expected to be in most cases too strong to dispose ample not 
medical officers of health or other persons, whether connected or not with the Local Board, likelj to le 
to originate such inquiries. The persons to be affected by the results of such inquiries generaUy 
will, in most cases, be the principal employers, in position or in numbers within the district 
The clutv of expo.sing defects, which would require an outlay of capital to remedy them’ moviJSS 
is an ai duous and invidious one ; and the recommendations would, in ail probability iniposedliy 
run counter to the habits and opinions both of the employers an<l of the work- 
people, whom it would be the intention most immediately to benefit. It cannot be 
expected that the officers of the Local Boards generally will deal with these subjects SS ? 97 — 209 . 
until they are armed with the specific provisions of an Act of Parliament, which they 
would be required to carry into effect in the manner indicated at§§ 197-209 of this Report. 

295. To the evidence relating to the hosiery manufacture, Mr. White has appended a Elastic web 
short account or a cognate branch lately sprung up, that of the elastic web manufacture, manufacture. 
The facts adduced by him (p. 294), show that it should be included in any legislation 
relative to the hosiery manufacture generally. 


Ihe Straw Plait Manufacture anu some Miscellaneous Employments. 

296. Mr. White in his Report upon pillow-lace making, to which we have directed 
attention above (§ 212), states that the pillow-Iace manufacture extends over “a great 
“ part of the counties of Buckingham and Bedford.” Where, in those two counties the 
districts of the pillow-lace schools terminate, those of the straw-plait schools begin and 
spread from those counties over a great part of Hertfordshire and the western’ and 
northern parts of Essex. 

297. The conditions under which these two manufactures are carried on are so similar 

that It would have been desirable, had time permitted, to have included the evidence 
relating to the straw plait in our first Report, immediately after that relating: to pillow-lace 
making. ^ 

298. We now insert it, together with Mr. Whites Report upon it, in the Appendix to 
this Report (p. 196),^ and proceed to add in this place the few remarks that will be 


necessary, instead of interrupting the course of reference by inserting them immediately 
after our Report on pillow-lace making (§§ 212-243), to which they form a sequel 
299. According to the Census of 1861, there were ei ’ 


In straw-plait making, - 

Males of all ages 
Females - 

In straw-plait making up (straw hat and bonnet 
manufacture), — 

Males 6f all ages 
Females - 


Of these there were females under 20, — 
In stcaw-plait making 
In straw-plait making up 


employed. 


2,128 

27,739 


-29,867 


1,687 

16,489 


- 18,176 
48,043 


10,271 

4,642 


Males under 20,- 


Total females under 20 - 

In straw-plait making 
In straw-plait making up - 

Total males under 20 - 

Total of both sexes under 20 - 


14,913 


1,561 

277 


1,838 

16,751 


Of these, Mr. White estimates (D. 21) that there were in round numbers 6,000 
cm aren and 7,000 young persons •, total, 13,000. And to these are to be added many 
age, probably not returned in the Census as so engaged (D. 22). 
. gentleman conversant with this manufacture states that it gives employment to 
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between 60,000 and 100,000 persons (D. 9, d. 41). It has been seen that the Censui 
confirms the first number. It is probable that in times of good trade tlio iiumbeo 
approximate to the larger sum. But the gentleman referred to, included also persooi 
engaged in other employments. 

301. The straw-plait manufacture consists of two distinct branches, — 

Straw-plait making (in straw-plait schools). 

Straw-plait making up (in warehouses and workrooms). 

302. The straw-plait making is carried on upon just the same system, in places of just 
the same kind, and by persons oflike age and sex, as the pillow-lace making (D. 2). 

303. In like manner, the “ making up of tlie plait into the articles for which it is used,'’ 
i.e., the straw bonnet or hat manufacture, “ corresponds closely, as to system, places of 
“ work, and persons employed, with the employment of lace Snishing,” and with some 
varieties of wholesale millinery (D. 3). 

304. Accordingly, Mr. White states (D. 4) that, as far as he can judge, “ any practical 

conclusions formed with reference to the employment of piliow-lace making would 

“ be equally applicable to that of straw-plait making, and any with reference to those 
“ of lace finishing and wholesale millinery equally applicable to that of making the plait." 
The evidence entirely bears out this opinion. 


Age, and 
hours of 
work. 


Moral . 
effects of 
such employ- 
ment. 


Steaw Plait Schools. 

305. “ Children are taught plaiting in these schools usually at 4 years old, some at 3|, 

“ and they can clip the loose straws off younger, when about or 3. Lizzie Ibbins there, 

“ who is between 2 and 3 years old, is clipping some plait made by her sister elsewhere, 

“ Lizzie Cook, who was 3 last month, I think, can clip her ‘ ten ’ (yards) in a day’ 

“ (d. 7). People reckon to set children down to plait at 4 years old and after” (tl. 2). 

“ Some begin plaiting a few weeks before they are 4, but 4 is the age of most for 
beginning.” 

These young children remain at the plaiting school from 9 a.m. to 1, and from 2 p.m. 
to 4. When about 7 years old they return at 5 p.m. and work till 8. The younger 
children will therefore have six hours of work a day, and those 7 years old 9 horn's, 
There is rarely any attempt at education. The school proper is spoken of by the 
children as “tlie reading school,” or the “natural school” (d. 16, d. 21), in contra- 
distinction to the plait scliooj, the office of which latter is simply to keep the ciiildren 
at work, or to see that they accomplish the task required of them by the parents. “ The 
“ children have so many yards to do, and then their mothers sell the plait (d. 2), 
“ Though my place is called a school, I do not teach plaiting, but merely keep the 
“ children to their work, and see that they do the number of yards set to them by their 

“ parents, winch is according to their age and the kind of plait they are taught by tlieir 

“ friends before they come to me. I used to teach them, some reading too, but found 
“ that too much, and do not do it now” (tl. 13). “Many will do a score yards in 

“ a day, and sometimes two score, but they do not like to do so much often. About 

“ 30 yards seem counted the most proper day’s work, to take the bigger ones ” {ihid)\ 
“ the straw cuts their fingers and their mouths too, as they draw it through their mouths 
“ because it breaks off if it is not damp” {ihid). “They are set so many yards by their 
“ mothers, and the mistresses who get the most work out of them are mo.st patronized” 
(ds 24); “but if they do not finish at school the number of yards set to them their 
“ motiiers make them do it at home, so it wpuld be all the same. If they think the child 
“ can earn they make it. Children have been kept at work at home very late; np 
“ till 10, 11, and 12 * *. It’s ruining the children when they are driven so. As they 
“ grow up they do not care so much about their parents, and leave them. The parents 
“ do not study their children’s welfare, but only seem to see how much they can get out 
“ of them ” * * (d. 26). 

This is the life of these children up to the age of from 12 to 14. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that ignorance and vice abound among a population so reared ; and it may be 
anticipated that Parliament will be disposed to give effect to the opinion expressed in tlie 
following paragraph by the Kector of Toddington (d. 23). 

“ Hardly one young man or woman can 'write even her own name. The marriage remsters can prove 
this, Very few can read, judging by the congregation at church, very fe-w of -whom use a prayer 
h<'.ok. Vast numbers of young men and -women ai-e to be seen and heard loitering about the lanes at 
night, and especially on Sundays. Their morals are at a very low ebb. A large average of the -woniea 
have illegitimate children, and some at such an early age as quite to startle even those who are at 
home iu criminal statistics. I greatly feel the necessity of something boing done to keop the straw- 
plaiting within bounds, and sincerely hope something effectual may result from the consideration 
taken in this matter in Parliament. I have seen a great deal of England, and have spent some con- 
siderable time, from a month to a year, in many parts, north, south, east, west, but nowhere have I 
met with such lamentable ignorance as 1 meet -with here, and an ignorance wMch very little on tbe 
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part of the clergy can be done to counteract ; ignorance 'which I can attribute to nothing else than The Straw 
straw plaiting.” 

306. The extremely cro-wded state of the straw-plait schools affords an additional reason — 
for applying legislation to them. We have referred above (§ 209) to the collective j_u 

opinion of the medical officers of health of the metropolis, that 300 cubic feet of space so’ ^ 
is the minimum that “ought to be allotted to each occupant of a sleeping room or work rcowded. 

“ room " (see Dr. Ballard’s letter, Appeiidix, p. 191 )• This will afford a gauge of the 
injury to health likely to be caused to these children, confined as they are 6 to 10 
hours a day, in small low cottage rooms, in such nrunbers together as to afibrd no more 
than 12f, 17, 18^, or under 22 feet of cubic space to each, as in the instances referred 
to by Mr. White (D. 26). The smaller of those numbers represents, as Mr. White 
points out, a cubic space “ less than half what a child would have if shut up in a box 
“ three feet each way” (D. 26). “ The window in tins school was shut on a hot 

“ .sammer day, but the door open. The air was of course close and lieavy, with a strong 
“ smell” (d. 1). in the winter draughts must be excluded as tlie children cannot 
work if they are cold (d. 13), and “in some places they have to sit so close into the 
“ fire-place that the fire cannot be lighted, so that they have coal or wood in earthen or 
“ even tin pots.” * * • “ These make a disagreeable smell, and I should think 

“ that the fumes must be unwholesome.” (Evidence of Mr. William Horley, d. 24.) 

The straw-plait schools are more crowded and afford much less cubic space per child in 
ordinary cases than the lace schools already described (§§ 217-243). They come in all Stiwpl&it 
respects within the principles, in regard to legislation, which we have ventured to lay 
down in regard to lace schools; and we therefore recommend that the straw-plait schools 
should be included in any measure deemed applicable to the lace schools. lationwith 

lace schools. 


Straw-Pi AIT Making up. 


307. The places in which the straw plait is sewn or made up into bonnets or hats are, 
as in lace finishing, 

1. Factories or warehouses. 

2. Houses, private or so called. 

Many of the factories or warehouses are of considerable size “employing 200 or 300 
“ per.sons. One employs 350 females,” nearly all adults (D. 8). Some, especially those 
in London, are described as clean, roomy, and comfortable ; others are “ like the smaller 
“ Nottingliam warehouses.” The factories generally are said to he “ healthy places,” 

“ the worst time being in the winter when there is gas, and they cannot have fresh 
air so well (d. 43). But in these factories the hours are objectionable, being usually 
fi'om 9 a.m. till 9 p-m., and for about three months in the year till 10, “with about 
“ an hour at 12 for dinner, and half an hour for tea and even those hours are in 
many cases exceeded (d. 44, d. 43). The hours of woik were formerly longer, and 
have been reduced without detriment to the trade. Mr. Charles Lutes states, that 
when he first came to the town (Luton) “warehouses were open till 12 quite commonly, 

“ but tliere is quite as much or more work done now -without working so late” (d. 43). 

In the “ sewers’ workroom,” where small employers have under them only a few young 
persons or adult females, the hours are liable to be longer, “from 7 or 6^ a. m, till 
“ 10 p.m., and some -will be up till 12 or till 1 a.ra.” * “ for one or two nights in 

“ a week, or perhaps a week m a month” (d. 44). “The little ones work for their 
“ parents, and if they work longer than usual their parents take it all.” # « « If any 

“ work all night with their parents, it would be only on Thursday and Friday nights, 

“ and under their parents.” The absence of the regulation of the hours of work by Act 
of Parliament leads to irregularity of liours and overtime. “ Sometimes they will be idle 
“ a day or two, and then they have their work to make up by the time; indeed I 
“ have known many leave two-thirds of their work till the last day” (d. 26). The 
numbers employed in these small cottage sewing rooms is doubtless very considerable; 

“ There are an immense number of persons in the town and in villages round who 
“ employ small numbers, some only tens and fives, and some of them no doubt vrork 
“ at younger ages” than l6 (d. 41), “and. for longer hours than in the factories.” 

“ Besides those who work in the large factories there are great numbers employed in 
“ smaller places ; and even private families sew, block, and finish bonnets and hats 
“ entirely at home. In such places persons 1 believe are employed much younger 
“ and work longer than in the large factories” (d. 40). The facts regarding the The facts 
factories .or warehouses, and the houses, private or so called, in the plait sewing trade are the same 
being plainly analogous to those of the warehouses and the private houses, where children 
work for wages in the lace trade, we have no hesitation in recommending that they should ' 

2. • f 
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be included in the measure of which we have already submitted the outlines in the 
portion of our report above referred to (§§ 197-209)* 

Lace and Embroidery M'ork in Ireland. 

308. Limerick lace is made “ by embroidering net or muslin with the hand and needle ” 
(d. 63). “There are three factories and a few smaller places of work for lace of this 
“ kind in Limerick,” but "the numbers employed, which were 1,500 females six years 
ago, have since much declined (D. 34). The evidence shows that wJien trade is good it 
placed imder gives rise to long and irregular hours of work; and there appears no reason why these 
factories should not be placed under the Factory Acts. The manager of the Messrs. 
Forrest’s manufactory states, that “ for about three months in last summer they worked 
“ over their time as long as it was light enough, perhaps till 9 and he adds, that 
“ an inquiry like the present is very necessary, and I am very glad to see it. It is 
“ necessary that the young people should be looked after ; and there is no necessity that 
“ children should work as they do” (d. 63). Another factory in Limerick visited by 
Mr. White consisted of “ three adjoining uninhabited dwelling houses, communicating 
“ inside.” # * « 'fhe rooms had a neglected appearance, and a fire-place was bricked 

“ up (d. 66). There had been as many as 548 persons working there (d. 67). 

Sewing “ Some of the sewed muslin work, of which there is a great deal in the north of Ireland, 

schools. (( jg ijjuch the same” as some of the Limerick lace (d. 63) ; it is called applique work, 
and is made by muslin applied to net and embroidered. 

At Donaghadee, on the north coast of Ireland, there are many sewing schools, i. e., 
houses in wliich girls sew, or rather embroider, muslin, under the charge of a mistress 
(d. 49). Mr. White describes them as “at tithes crowded in the same way,” the 
children sitting “huddled close together” {ibid)\ and the witnesses concur in stating 
that it is very unhealthy work, from sitting so long. “ Scarcely any girls have any 
“ health at it and that “ it is very severe work for the eyes * “ tlieir eyesight 

“ fails very early if they are brought up to the sewing from quite children ” (d. 50). 
The hours are often very excessive, both at these sewing schools and at Iiome with their 
parents. A girl of 13 states (d. 51) : — 

“ I went to a sewing school at 7 years old. In summer we worked from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m., and in winter, 
from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m., and again from 6 p.m. till 9 p.m. We had an hour for dinner at 2, and breakfast 
before we went, but we did not get out at all between 8 and 2. No, Sir ! we didn’t ask. If we’d not 
done our task the mistress sometimes kept us in till 10, but never kept us from a meal ; and sometimes 
she’d a-brat us, sir, with a rod, a ‘ sally ’ rod.” 

“ In summer I sit at work from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m., and in winter from 8 a.m. till later in the evening; 
sometimes it has been till 10, 12, and 2 a.m. if I begin at 6 in the morning, in winter, it is at home, 
not here. I have worked from C in the morning till 2 the next morning, but not very often, and was 
off a bit, stopping about an hour twice in the day. 

“ When you sit so long your eyes grow weali. 1 have had weak eyes for t\vo or three years, but I 
can see weU. 

“ Have been at three sewing schools in the place besides tWs, and had about the' same houre at all as 
here, and all girls, both big and little, had the same.” 

Jane Wallace, aged 16 : — 

“ Have sewed on till 2 a.m., but at home, and begun again at 7 a.m.” 

Eliza Johnstone, age 16 : — 

“ Have sewed till between 2 and 8 a-m., and begun again at 7 a.m.” 

There is much other testimony to the same effect (d. 55, d. 60). The Rev. John 
Hill, Rector of Donaghadee, states that, “here, as in other places, they work almost 
“ exclusively in their own or neighbours’ dwelling houses.” * * * “ Girls begin work at 
“ an early age, from 7 upwards.” * * “ Their health also suffers from the confinement 

“ at a sedentary work for long hours in small and sometimes crowded rooms ; for the 
“ young children often work in sewed muslin schools, to which they are put by their 
“ parents, so as to be under the cliarge of other women, to teach them the work and to 
“ keep them more closely to it than the mothers themselves can do. Such a woman 
“ receives the benefit of a girl’s work for a short time, perhaps the first few months, in 
“ return for her teaching, and afterwai’ds a small sum, usually 2d, a week, for her super- 
“ intendence and house room, &c. The profit of the child’s work goes to tiie parents. 
“ It is DOW very small, for a young child probably not more than Id. a day, and elder 
“ workers, who some time back could make now do not make more than 4d.” (d. 62). 
The facts It is clear that these sewing schools in Ireland require the same measure of legislation 
same os as was recommended for the lace schools and straw-plait schools of England, 
sebooh ia Crochet schools, which used to employ large numbers of females in Ireland, appear now 
England,and ^ have been almost entirely abandoned (d. 71), and it does not seem that any legisla- 
swnekjs- tive interference is necessary in regard to what remains of crochet work, or the hair-net 
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work which ha-s taken its place, or the lace making in convents and industi-ial schools lation re- 
(cl. 71-73). quired. 

Hand-loom Weaving and Hosiery Manufactures in Ireland and Scotland. 

309. The portion of the hand-frame hosiery manufacture cax'ried on in Ireland and Scot- Hosiery, 
land is very small, and is confined almost entirely, in Scotland, to the towns of Hawick 
and Dumfries. In Ireland it is “ altogether unimportant” (E. 2). The evidence presents 
little variety of feature from what has been already given in regard to the same branch of 
manufacture in England {ibid). “ The hand frames at Hawick all work from 6 a.tn. to 
“ S p.m., with no special times for meals.” • * “ The children must work as long as the 
“ men” (e. 30). The small shops, generally stocking makers, work in summer from 
6 a.m., and sometimes 5|, till 8 p.m., and in winter from between 7 and 8 a.m. till 
between 9 and 10 p.m. (E. 33). In Dumfries, the only other hosiery district in Scot- 
“ land of any importance,” * * * “ there is no difference whatever as regards the 
“ system of work (e. 32, e. 33), which is “ precisely the same in every respect as in the 
“ Xottinghamshire and Leicestershire hosiery districts ” (e. 30). There is the same habit 
of working long hours towards the end of the week. In the small shops the men get 
out the. yarn on Monday, do but little on Tuesday, and work late on Thursday and 
Friday nights, up to lo', 11, and 12 o’clock. “ Friday we generally work till 10 
“ here” (e. 33). “ The sooner,” therefore, in the words of Mr. Jolin Laing, “there 
“ is a special hour for all these classes of workers the better. If they were fixed for the 
“ boys, the men would no doubt conform to them also. I consider 10 hours a day is 
“ as much as any man can work properly” (e. 30). 

Hand-loom weaving in Ireland and Scotland, Mr. White states, (E. 8) : Hand-loom 

“Resembles the English hosiery manufacture in being to a great extent a domestic employment weaving, 
carried on in dwelling houses or small shops attached to them, and -in villages and scattered comitry 
places as well as in towns; and also in Scotland, though not in Ireland, in its tendency in large towns 
to be transferred to large shops or factories. In some cases these large work-places from part of 

? remises in which power also is used for the manufacture, and therefore fall under the factory reeutatioas. 
u dwelling-house shops four looms seems the most usual number ; sometimes there are only one, or 
two, or three. Several factories have from 100 up to 500, and I visited one with SOO and no power.” 

In his review of the extent and prospects of band-loom weaving, Mr. White points 
out the probability of its continuance for some time to a great extent (E. 4-6). The 
age at which children begin to weave is sometimes as early as 9. and in exceptional 
cases at 8 ; but usually between 10 and 12 (E. 11). They begin to wind “ at from six 
“ years old upwards ” ; many females weave in small private shops, and in some 

country places their proportion appears considerably to exceed that of males (E. 13). 

The entire population engaged “must be very large indeed,” as the manufacturers of 
linen, woollen, flax, jute, and hemp and spread more or less thickly over the prosperous 
parts of Scotland, south-east of the Grampians from Aberdeen or least Brechin to 
Ayrshire and the south-west, as well as over the district near the Tweed, and towai'ds 
Carlisle, and over the north-west of Ireland as far inland as Armagh ” (E. 15). 

Although the greater size of the looms “does not admit of any crowding as in the Sanitary 
“ hosiery shops,” the general description given by Mr. White of the places of work shows regulations 
that the health and comfort of the work-people would be promoted by their being placed 
under inspection and sanitary regulation (E. 19). The weaving machine in these 
branches of manufacture is called a loom, in the hosiery branch it is called “a frame” 

(E. 20), the nature of the work being necessarily the same. The winders, generally 
children, sit in the same room, on a small stool, and turn a light wheel with one hand. 

Where the workshops are low, dirty, and damp, as so many are, “ and made with windows 
“ which do not open at all, or have only one pane which does,” sanitary supervision is the 
more important to the health of all employed, especially when the long hours of work 
are taken into account (K. 35). , 

The hours of work in some of the large, shops or factories coincide, or nearly so, with Hours of 
the factory hours. In others, and in the small shops, the hours are subject to the same 
irregularity as has been described above in the case of those employed in hosiery work ; 
namely, long hours and much night work towards the end of the week, to make up for 
time needlessly lost in the early pai't of it (E. 24, 25, e. 13, e. 42, e. 46). It appears Factoiy 
therefore most clearly that, were factory hours made imperative for all, as they unques- • 

tionably ought to be, no one would work a less number of hours in the whole week, 
but they would be evenly distributed, greatly to the benefit of all ; the men also having jative. 
become aware that they earn more with moderate and regular hours of work than they 
do in the long and irregular hours (e. 89) » on this point Mr. White remarks : 

“ It will probably be thought worthy of notice than in two such essentially manufacturing towns 
as Dundee and Hawick, one also a seaport, in both of which trade is now represented as particularly 
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prosperous and employment full, persons with ample opportunities of judging of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both regulated and unregulated labour, as exhibited in these places, pai-ticuiarfy some 
of the manufacturers in the latter town, express a strong opinion in favour of regulation, especially as 
regards the employment of children ” (E. 40, see also e. 67, 68, So, 36). 

310. It does not appear that warehouse work Is very extensive in exclusive connexion 
with the branches of hosiery and hand-loom weaving now under consideration, but the 
same processes of folding and hipping, principally by females, occur, as have been already 
placed under regulation (e. 13, and Mr. White’s note e. 15). The warehouses therefore 
in connexion with tliese two branches of industry would fall witiiin the principle of our 
recommendations regarding tlie lace and hosiery warehouses in England. (§ 197-209.) 

The disposition manifested by several leading manufacturers and others as shown in 
the evidence (e. 2, 35, 36, 67, 42, 19, 11), in favour of extending not only the 
factory limitations as to age and hours of work, but also the education clauses of 
the Factories Act to the.se employments, is a very satisfactory indication of the pro- 
gress of opinion in that respect. We are of opinion, however, that in the present 
transition state of these two employments it would not be desirable to go beyond the 
limitations of the hours of work, and the provisions of sanitary inspection and regula- 
tion, which we have above referred to in regard to the lace manufactures in England 
(§ 197-209). Tlie transition from hand-loom weaving to steam power is shown in 
the evidence to be in rapid progress. But tlie vast number of hand looms still existing 
io cottages and small workshops over the wide districts of country enumerated above 
would render it impossible to enforce, by any machinery, the school attendance of chil- 
dren under 13 under the half time system. To impose this school attendance upon the 
portions of these employments now carried on in factories where steam power is used 
would place them at a disadvantage as compared with the large portion which would be 
exempt from the regulation, and might be expected to operate as a discouragement to 
the salutary change now in progress tiiroughout both trades towards the almost universal 
adoption of steam power. For the limitations of the hours of work, and for sanitary 
regulations, it may be gathered from the evidence that public opinion in both these occu- 
pations is pretty well prepared, and it would appear that no great lapse of time will be 
required for the very wide operation of the present tendency to substitute steam for 
hand power, and factories for isolated cottage work (E. 4-6). Mr. Thomas Laidler of 
Hawick, states on this point “my opinion is hand-loom weaving will dwindle away. For' 
“ weaving, all manufacturers prefer power; but hand-loom frames for hosiery will remain, 
“ as there is not sufficient gain in using them to make the change pay ” (e. 36). 

Mr. James Paterson of Glasgow states that he believes “power will become very 
“ general, but the liand looms will be always used for certain purposes ” (e. 49). 

Mr. Joseph Johnstone, of Dundee, states, “power looms are encroaching on hand 
“ looms ; weaving in houses is greatly done away with in this town.” At Kettle in Fife- 
shire, Mr. D. Beveridge states that “power looms are on the increase,” and “the 
“ difficulties of weaving linen by power looms are constantly disappearing ” (e. 86). 
A similar transition period was passed over in a few years in the case of the lace 
manufacture of Nottingham, and in 1861 it became easy to place that manufacture under 
the full operation of the Factory Acts. 

The Paper Tube or “Spool” Manufacture. 

311. A desire that the manufacture of paper tubes or “ spools ” should be placed under 
the regulations of the Factories Acts has found expression on two or three occasions in 
Parliament. The report of Mr. Longe (a. page 7), and the evidence attached, show 
that there is no reason why that desire should not be complied with. 

The chief seat of the manufacture is in the neighbourhood of Bradford, where there 
are “ about 10 separate places of work.” The tubes are made at other places, but, Mr. 
Longe believes “ not to any great extent.” 

The 10 places of work near Bradford employed at the time of Mr. Longe’s inquiry, 
when trade was dull, about 250 children, chiefly girls, from 7 and 8, up to 13 years of 
age. 

These children are liable to be worked in busy times from lialf past 6 o’clock in the 
morning, until 7, 8, and 9 p.ni., meal times excepted. 

They are Mr. Longe states, “far too young to be employed for many hours day after 
“ day at the same monotonous and incessant labour,” while they are necessarily deprived 
of almost all education. 

Some of the masters are desrious that tlie regulations of the Factories Acts should be 
extended to these children, and they consider that the half time system would be “very 
“ beneficial to the children as well as advantageous to themselves, if all in the trade were 
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“ compelled to observe it.” Mr. Longe states that the work is .simple and uniform, tliat Weawsc 
it could be easily carried on by relays, and the effect of working with relays would, in the App.arel. 
opinion of one of the employers (9 a. 9), be, that “ more work would be done by the 
“ fresh lot in the afternoon than is now done by the children who have been working in 
“ the morning.” 

It appears that occasionally “ children who have been at woik in the factories up to 
“ 6 p.m., have gone to work at the spool shops after they have left the factory ” (8 a. 2), 
thus affording an additional reason for placing tiie spool manufacture under regulations.”’ 

The state also of the places of work, as described by Mr Longe (7 a. 7), and by Mr. 

Eanishaw, one of the certifying surgeons under the Factory Act for the district (9 a. 13), sEld fae 
shows the need that exists for the sanitary regulations of the Factories Acts Extension pkceduader 
Acts to be applied to the workshops of this branch of manufacture. the Factory 

The inconvenience anticipated by Mr. Stevenson, manager of Mr. 'VV, Hanson’s factory, 
from having to comply witli the regulations of the Factory Act, would not occur. ° 

Mr. Stevenson states that in “leaving at night each child has to be settled with 
“ separately, and it takes about half an liour to settle with all of them.” The Children’s 
Labour Act 1853, (16 & 17 Viet. c. 104.) s. 1, provides that “ no child shall be employed 
“ in any factory before 6 o’clock a.m., or after 6 o’clock p.m. The detension described 
for the purpose of settling with each child the amount of work done during the day, 
would not be “employment.” We are informed that on pay day “it is sometimes 2*30 
“ p^.m. or 2’45 before all the factory bands leave the premises.” 

For all the above reasons therefore we recommend that the spool manufacture should 
be placed under the Factories Act Extension Act (1864). 


Report upon the Manufacture of Wearing Apparel. 

312. This Report, including England, Ireland, and Scotland, relates to one of the most 
numerous classes of persons en^ged in industrial occupations. In its widest application 
it would embrace every form of “ needlework ” prosecuted for pecuniary gain, and this, 
whether carried on by hand labour or by the sewing machine. But, for the purpose of 
the present inquiry, it will be necessary to introduce some very important limitations, 
although when even thus reduced the number of persons employed will be very cou- 
siderable. As to sex, the present Report has reference exclusively to females. In some 
branches of these trades boys and youths are it is true employed ; but the number is usually 
ver^' small ; and as we shall in a subsequent Report have occasion to inquire into the labour 
of male pei'sons under 18 years of age occupied as tailors and boot and shoe makers, we 
deem it to be more convenient on this occasion to restrict our observations to females only. 
The importance and the nature of this Report, and the limitations we propose to observe, 
will appear from the following statement 

Extent of this Inquiry. 

313. Under the title we have selected, “ Manufacture of Wearing Apparel,” the following 
are the principal branches to be considered : — 

1. Dress-makers aud milliners, including mantle-makers. 

2. Seamstresses, as shirt-maWs, collar-makers, ladies’ outfitters, stay-makers, skirt 
(crinoline) makers, neck-tie, belt, and brace-makers, tailors, hatters, cap-makers, bonnet- 
makers, boot and shoe makers, and glovers, &c. (See Mr. Lord’s Report, pp. 68. 83.) 

Number employed. 

314. According to the Census returns for 1861, the number of milliners and dmss- 
makers in England and Wales amounts to 286,298 ; whilst, according to the same 
authority, nearly 300,000 females find employment as seamstresses, shirt-makers, boot- 
makers, tailors, glovers, &c. ; making a total of persons occupied in the manufacture of 
wearing apparel of nearly 600,000. (Mr. Lord, pp. 68 and 83.) To this large number 
must be added those employed in Ireland and Scotland, in both of which countries, and 
especially the former, these occupations have in late years been extensively developed. 
In Ireland, it appears from the Census returns, that the number of milliners and dress- 
makers amounts to 50,854, and the seamstresses to 6l,771» the total thus being 112,625, 
to which a small number of other persons employed in needlework must be added. 
In Scotland there are 33,066 milli ners and dress-makers, and 18,345 seamstresses, shirt- 
makers, &c., making a total of 51,411. 

f 3 
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315. The following is the summary of these returns : — 


- 

Milliners and 
Dress-makers. 

Seamstresses, | m • i 

Sbirt-makers, &c. | iotaL 

In the United Kingdom - 
„ England and Wales 
„ Ireland - 

„ Scotland - 

370,218 

286,298 

50,854 

33,066 

880,116 1 750,334 

300,000 1 586,298 

61,771 112,625 

18,345 51,411 


316. The following tables, extracted from the Census returns of 1861 for England 
and Wales, show the numbers and ages of females employed in the several departments 
of the manufacture of wearing apparel : — 


England and Wales. 



At different Periods of Age. 

Ail Ages. 

Under 20. 

Under 13. 


Siraw hat and bonnet makers 

16,489 

4,642 

1,470 


Bonnet-makers - 

5,756 

1,362 

288 


Cap-makers - 

4,827 

1,497 

404 


Tailors - 

27,386 

5,759 

863 


HillinerB and dress-makers 

286,298 

62,877 

5,759 


Shirt-makers and seamstres.ses • 

76,015 

10,791 

2,014 


Stay-makers - - . . 

10,598 

1,541 

244 


Glovers (leather) - - _ 

22,271 

6,622 

2,579 


Shoe-makers .... 

119,007 

18,892 

2,646 


Miscellaneous - 

4,733 

1,259 

343 



573,380 

115,242 

16,560 


Tailors - 

Milliners and dress-makers 
Seamstresses 
Shoe-makers 
Miscellaneous - 


London. 


12,377 

2,379 

362 

54,870 

10,651 

1,039 

28,074 

4,139 

633 

22,508 

1,948 

298 ; 

9,302 

1,946 

408 

127,131 

21,063 

2,740 j 


Limitation oftUis Inquiry. 

3n. The preceding estimates include all persons engaged in needlework, whether 
working for themselves or hired at wages by other persons standing in the relation of 
employers. But as the present inquiry concerns the question of legislative regulation 
of the hours of work and other details, our investigations have essentially been limited 
to females working for wages, — a restriction which will most importantly reduce the 
numbers concerned, although to what exact extent it is impossible, in the absence of 
the necessary data, to determine. 

Division of the Inquiry. 

318. A glance at^ the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners and the Evidence 
appended to them will suffice to indicate that in the several branches of the rnanufacture 
of wearing apparel there are none of those broad distinctions seen in other great 
departments of industry separating one from another; there are no such obvious divisions 
as those characterising the manufacture of cotton, of wool, or silk. On . the contraiT, 
many of these occupations are, so to speak, blended together; thus silk mercers and 
drapers often combine the business of milliners and dress-makers, especially in London; 
iigain, the business of bonnet-making is often a distinct branch, although milliners more 
•or less are engaged in completing,: though not in making bonnets ; but what has more 
specially bound these various trades .together, is the introduction of the “ sewing machine,’ 
•which IS employed m a great variety of ways in the manufacture of. wearing apparel, 
and which promises to introduce a complete revolution in every species of needlework. 
(Mr. Lord, p. C. 68; Mr. White, p. B. 12.) 
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319. Bat, although there is a difficulty in limiting the different branches of this manu- 
facture, on carefully coa?idering the features by which they are characterised, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that, for the purposes of this Commission, it will be advanta- 
geous to divide the manufacture of wearing apparel into two distinct classes. The 
first comprises the business of dress-makers, milliners, and mantle-makers ; the second 
class includes the several occupations of seamstresses, shirt-makers, collar-makers, ladies’ 
outfitters, glovers, tailors, shoe-makers, &c. In the case of dress-makers and milliners, 
the gi'eat distinction is, that as a rule the work is carried on in the premises of the em- 
ployer by persons living in the establishment, and also by what are called “ day workers,” 
who, although working on the premises, are paid by the day, and who live at home. 
In tlie other great division the work is variously carried on ; in many instances a larger or 
smaller number of workers are collected together in what are in reality factories. Thus 
Mr. "White visited an army clothing factory, employing from 1,000 to 1,200 persons, 
nearly all females ; in a boot factory he found nearly 1,300 hands, nearly half being 
children and young persons ; and in several other establishments of the same kind from 
50 up to several hundreds are employed, the tendency being to convert all these 
sewing trades into a wholesale manufacture (p. 11.) In other cases the work is given 
out by the manufacturer to small masters or mistresses, who employ a limited number 
of bauds in their own houses ; but in all these branches, with very limited exceptions, 
the workers are not hoarded or lodged with the employer. 

We propose, in the first instance, to consider the occupation of dress-makers and 
milliners. 


PART L— REPORT ON DRESS-MAKERS, MANTLE-MAKERS, AND 
MILLINERS. 

320. In order to obtain full and satisfactory information the Assistant Commissioners 
have instituted very extensive inquiries in London ; in the larger and smaller provincial 
towns ; and in Ireland and Scotland. As might be anticipated, although the essential 
characters of the employment are imiform, the exact mode in which the business is' 
carried on is somewhat modified in these different localities. The facts set forth in 
the reports and evidence will, however, we believe, be found to present a truthful 
exposition of these occupations as conducted at this time. Partly owing to the fact 
that the persons [principally concerned are mostly young women, and partly in conse- 
quence of the peculiar relations existing in these branches between the employers and 
the employed, some difficulty was experienced in obtaining evidence ; and from these 
circumstances it also has been deemed necessary in many cases to withhold the names 
of the witnesses. Speaking generally, however, it is due to the employers distinctly 
to state that they afforded every facility for prosecuting the inquiry ; several gave 
most important evidence, and, in not a few instances, valuable suggestions for improving 
the existing system were made by the heads of large establishments. 

I. Age. — Sex. 

321. Children under the age of 13 years ai’e very rai'ely employed, even in the 
humbler establishments, as dress-makers and milliners, although to this there are some 
exceptions, as will appear below. In the case of apprentices the age is usually 14 or 
15 ; and in fashionable houses at the West End it is rare to find any young persons 
under 17 or 18. But in regard to this last class, it must be explained that many giils 
who may have entered the business in the country at 14 or 15, at a later age come to the 
London houses to improve themselves. Where sewing machines are used, girls of 1 1 and 
12 are occasionally employed as assistants to the machinists. In consequence of so many 
persons setting up in business for themselves, marrying, &c., comparatively few above 30 
years of age are found in the regular establishments. (Mr. Lord, p, 69 ; Mr. White, p, 12.). 
from the table given above (p. 2), it would appear that in Ix>ndon, out of a total 
ot 54,870 dress-makers and milliners, 1,039 were under 15 years of age, 10,651 under 
20, and the remainder, 43,080 above 20 years of age. In England and Wales the number' 
under 15 amounts to 5,759, under 20 to 62,877, and above 20 to 217,662. But these 
numbers include the whole class, whether employers or employed, and whether working 
tor themselves, a most numerous body, or for wages. 

322. It has already been explained that, with a few limited exceptions, none but 

iemales are employed in this business (Mr. Lord, p. 69). . - 

f4 
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Appaeel. • 

be convenient to divide the persons employed in this occupation into two 
Mu,Lisijis,&c. classes ; 1 . residents ; 2. day workers. 

1. Res-idents. 

324: Milliners and dress-makers are usually apprenticed at about 14 years of age for 
two or three years, in some instances under regular indenture ; in others there is no 
such document. It is not usual to insert any stipulation as to the limitation of hours, 
though those who have considered the point conceive that such a condition would be a 
great protection, and should be observed (White, p. 12). These in-door apprentices 
leside with and are boarded by their employers, and pay a premium varying from 201 
to 50/. A second class of inmates are called “ improvers these are young persons who 
have already been some time in the business, usually as apprentices, and who come to 
London more especially for improvement for six months or a year ; for this a large 
premium is often paid. There is still another class of inmates, consisting of paid assis- 
tants, who, in addition to board and lodging, receive salaries varying from 8/. to 16/. a 
year in ordinary establishments, and as much as from 30/. to 70/., and more in some 
cases. These last payments particularly apply to the first and second hands only. 

325. Thus it appears that of the residents in the houses of business two classes pay for 
instruction ; and there is no doubt that this peculiar feature is one influential cause of that 
helpless condition which is so generally felt by these young persons, and which compels 
them, from fear of a heavy pecuniary sacrifice, to comply with the demands made on 
their labour, however severe these may be. The consequence is, that employers fre- 
quently, when there is extra work, place it on these residents rather than obtain additional 
day workers, whose labour of course would have to be remunerated (Mr. White, p. 12). 

2. Day Workers. 

326. The second class comprises those who are engaged and paid by the day ; they reside 
and are boarded at home, except that tea is often provided by the employer. The wages 
vary very much according to skill, locality, &c. At the West End of London they 
receive from 8s. to 12s. a week ; a few as much as 18s. to 20.s. When paid by the piece 
their earnings are much higher. In provincial towns some day workers earn only 5s. 6t/. 
to 6s. ; others as much as Us. and 12s. For extra work there is extra pay. 

Machinists. 

327. In late years the sewing machine has introduced a great change in this business, 
and promises to lead to more fundamental modificatiens, in fact to metamorphose the 
whole trade, more particularly the commoner kind of needlework. As in all similar 
cases, this substitution of machinery for hand labour has benefited the employed, superior 
skill and increased production being involved. “ Machinists, as a rule, earn much more 
“ than hand workers.” Middling hands earn from 1 4s. to 20s., and some very good hands 
35s., working 12 hours a day, or more. In some cases the wages are much below the 
above (Mr. Lord, p. 70). 

III. State of the Place of Work and Nature of the Occupation. 

328. It would be superfluous to enter fully into details to illustrate the nature of an 
occupation so familiar to all as needlework. But as in the course of this inquiry a large 
amount of valuable information has been obtained, and as there is at this time among all 
the principal houses of business a strong desire to improve the existing system, the 
evils of which are so generally recognized, we are anxious to explain what, according 
to our investigations, appear to be the special causes of the great bodily suffering and 
of that undermining of the general health so fully described in the medical and other 
evidence. 

1. Work Rooms. 

329. The testimony of a large number of competent witnesses shows, that although 
some improvements have been introduced, the condition of the work-rooms is on the 
whole most objectionable. 

Thus Mr. Lord, oliserves : — 

“ 'Hie fact however remains, that too many work-rooms, particularly in ‘ private ’ houses, are, h 
the season, so overcrowded as to render useless any mere window-pane or chimney-valve apparatus: 
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in iKit a few ventilation is whully disrcg.ardod ; while in others it is so inoffectnally carried out as to WE\r,!so 
exeU'O, if not to justify, the very c-ainmoii practice of workpeople to block the ventilators up for fear Ai-parbl. 

of the t'i-ith-ache and facrc-acho, whieli are certainly very common among that class. To persons p r 

unaoeustomod to sedentary pursuits in crowded and ill-ventilated rooms, the dislike to ‘fresh air’ Jitr users &c. 

luaniiested by those wlv- wr.rk under such conditions seems almost incredible; the explanation furnished ' - ’ 

by the superintendent of one of the Homes (No. 84), is no doubt the true one, namely, ‘ that working 
‘ "c- >:i5t,ain!v in chisc rooms dues render them very prone to catch cold, if there is the slightest dtauo'ht’^’ 

H>. 70.) 

330. In some, but what we hope are exceptional cases, these rooms appear to be in a 
most deplorable state; thus one witness says she “had seen the steam runnino* in 
“ water down the walls when the gas was lit;” another says, that “the heat from 
“ the hot irons kept over the gas fires was very oppressive.” At Southport, in a leading 
house of business “everything was dirty;” at Torquay, “the room w'as -very small; 

“ they used to come upstairs in the evening quite beaten with the work, and go into 
“ hysterics from exhaustion and the heat of the gas.” In Scotland it appears that rooms 
in the basement are often occupied for work, so that gas must be used to a much greater 
extent, and in some places during the winter all day. This is particularly the case at 
Dundee, where they are spoken of as “cellars” (pp. IS, 71, No. 43, p.“107, No. 40, 
p. 105, «Src.) Instances of a similar kind were also met with in London, Cheltenham, 
and other parts of England fpp. 70, 123). The evils of such a state of things as is 
here described, arc thus depicted by Dr. Sutherland, Commissioner for improving Barracks 
and Hospitals, after very comprehensive inquiries in England and other countries : — 

“ It is tins putrcscing air poison wliiclr occasions the close foul smell of unventilated inhabited rooms, 
especially r.!eoping-roums. It saturates every wall and ceiling, and covers the furniture. It can be 
scraped off isnd examined. It is absorbed into the blood by respiration, and then it causes loss of vigour, 
liliinrlih’.g, blood disease, tuberculosis, and consumption, in many cases predisposition to fever, and to 
general nervous ill health. In such a state of the atmosphere little good work can be done, and of 
all tlie ‘ negligences and ignorances ’ which afflict the w'orkers, this neglect of the state of work-rooms 
is the most costly to the employer. 

“ Tliove is no escape from this law, or from its consequences.” (P. 181.) 

2. Bed Rooms. 

331. It is almost needless to remark that the state of the bed-rooms has given rise for 
much comment ; although, speaking generall 3 >-, the Assistant Commissioner has satisfied 
himself by personal iuspectiou,that the descriptions given by the girls themselves must be 
taken with some qualification (Lord, p. 71). It appears that the sleeping accommodation 
is better in the provinces than in London ; and in the establishments of silk mercers and 
milliners who have shops, than in those of court milliners and dress-makers who live 
within the precincts of the fashionable world. Several painful instances of most objection- 
able arrangements are given by the witnesses. Thus Mrs. Cotton, for whose truth^- 
ness her present employer vouched, says of a West End private house, “ the bed-rooms 
“ were shocking ; in the height of the season three sleep in a bed ; one bed-room was so 
“ damp that the water would run down the walls : I had to leave that situation through 
“ ill health; the doctor said it would kill me to go on so: two of the girls died of 
“ consumption ; my health will never be what it was ” (No. 39, p. 105). In another 
“ house notorious for long hours of work, “ the bed-rooms are very close and wretched " 

(No. 47, p. 107). 


3. Defective Ventilation and Over-crowding. 

332. Although the prolonged labour is the most obvious feature in this business, and is 
in itself a most serious evil, it is, we are satisfied, secondary to the mischief produced by the 
long-continued respiration of a deteriorated, foul, and heated atmosphere : no kind of 
bodily labour induces an exhaustion of the vital powers comparable to that resulting 
from the habitual breathing of air contaminated by the over-crowding of human beings. 
The continual compl aints of fainting, head-ache, giddiness, &c., experienced by these young 
women, and especially the lung diseases to which they are prone, are the results, mainly, 
not of muscular exertion and iatigue, which induce another class of ill consequences, 
but of a poisoned atmosphere. The following case, among a multitude of others, will 
place this in a striking point of vie.w : — 

“ ^'ith regard to the number of persons wlio can without injury to their health be- safely put into 
one work-room of a given size, I received some very useful information from Mr. Stuart, of the 
hrm of Stuart, Taylor, and Co., wholesale milliners, Old Change ; that gentleman stated that they had 
area enough for nearly 400 persons in their three work-rooms, but had found that when so many as 130 
were _ra one, several fainted; they had therefore limited the number to 100, there being one or two more 
oecasionallv, ^d thereby raised the proportion of cubic feet per head from 203 to 204; since that 
regulatum had been in force no fainting had occurred.” (Mr. Lord, p. 72.) 

ilr. Lord prefaces his account of ventilation by the following general remarks, to 
-• S 
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which we are anxious to call the attention of employers, since they indicate, what 
is well known to all acquainted with the subject, that bj- suitable measures the existing 
defects are remediable. 

“ The work-rooms ordinarily used by milliners and dress-makers, whether in wholesale or retail 
trades, would be in most cases unobjectionable, were precautions taken to prodde such ventilation as 
would ensure the escape of the foul air and the admi.ssion of fresh air without causing draughts. In 
many of the larger establishments of silk mercers and othei’s of that class, contrivances for this purpose 
have been more or less successful, especially the invention of Mr. Watson, which, although applied 
in most cases to large rooms, such as those of Messrs. Shoolbred, has been at ilessrs. Howell and James’ 
adopted with great benefit to ventilate a number of ordinary apartments, which open on to a common 
well staircase. This re.sult is effected by having the chimney of the ventilator placed at the top of 
the staircase, which acts as a kind of shaft, communication between each room and the common 
staircase being maintained by mean.s of a panel over the door moving on a horizontal pivot at the 
centre ” (p. 70).* 

It appears from a careful admeasurement of several work-room? taken by the Assistant 
Commissioner that the cubic feet allowed varied from 80 to 1.56 per head;' and in the 
bed-rooms from 1/8 to 252 cubic feet (p. 72). 

333. Dr. Ord, in his report, gives some tables, from which it appears that in 34 
work-rooms examined, the allowance was in 20 from 100 to 250 cubic feet; and in the 
other 14 from 250 to 500 cubic feet and upwards ; in 37 bed-rooms a considerably 
larger space was allowed, as in 27 rooms out of 37 the space per head was from 300 cubic 
feet and upwards. Dr. Ord remarks that “ in some of the large houses ventilation by 
“ special apparatus is carefully attended to ; but in the commoner work-rooms ventilation 
“ is certainly disregarded ; and it is not uncommonly found that ventilators, even when 
“ provided, are obstructed either wilfully or of neglect. For instance, in one room 
“ occupied by 20 persons, with 150 cubic feet for each, and with nine gas jets burning, I 
“ found that four ventilators were provided, but the two opening into the chimney were 
“ immovable, whilst one in the window was pasted over with a sheet of paper.”f 

4. Proper Allowance of Cubic Space. 

334. The signification of the dimensions above mentioned will appear from these facts ; 
that for sleeping-rooms, when properly ventilated, Dr. Sutherland says it has been found in 
the case of barracks used as sleeping rooms to be absolutely necessary to allow 600 cubic 
feet per head ; whilst in sedentary occupations, such as dress-making, 500 cubic feet with 
active ventilation should be allowed. At the Pentonville Convict Prison, each cell 
measures 800 cubic feet and the air is renewed rapidly; even with regard to the 
crowded common lodging-houses of London, where it is so difficult to insure space, 
300 cubic feet per head has been assumed by the medical officers of health as a minimum, 
although this allowance is made rather for what is practicable than desirable (No. 402, 
p. 181, No. 416, p. 191)- No actual space is prescribed by the Poor Law Board ; but 
we are informed that the architect invanably insists- that the minimum allowance for 
each individual shall be in the dormitory 300 cubic feet, and in the sick wards 500 cubic 
feet. 

5. Renewal of Air necessary. 

335. It is not only necessary that there should be an absolutely large cubic space 
per head, but, as it is now universally recognized, a means for its 'rapid and constant 
renewal, owing to the active deterioration • caused by respiration. J As to the exact 
amount of tliis deterioration, and the quantity of carbonic acid and other poisonous 
exhalations generated in a given time, wherever human beings are aggregated together, it 


* The apparatus of Mr. Watsou is described iu a subsequent section. • 

t Sixth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, p. 367. 

t In consideration of the supreme importance of this subject the following facts are sul)mitted, illustrative 
of the gi-ent uctivity of the luugs, and Uie consequent atmospheric deterioration. At every time the heart 
beats, it sends ‘at least 2 ounces of impure blood into the lungs to be there aerated ; the heart beats 72 timet 
in u minute, so that 150 ounces of blood are propelled through the lungs in that period of time ; 562 lbs. ‘ 
in one hour, and 13,486 lbs., or about 24 hogsheads, iu 24 hours. The quantitv of ah' respired is propor- 
tionally great, for at each inspiration about 20 cubic inches enter the lungs; and as there are about 20 
inspirations m a minute, 400 cubic inches of ah- enter in that time, ueai-ly 14 cubic feet per hour or about 
36 hogsheads per diem. 

In illustration of the same point. Dr. Sutlierland says, that when the carbonic acid generated by respiration, 
added to the other noidous products generated by that process, amounts to half per cent, of the total mass of 
the ah', it produces mischief ; addiug, that as an adult gives off, by the process of respiration alone, tliat is, 
independent of tho_ cutaneous action, nearly a cubic foot of cai'bonic acid per hour, in an unventilated room, 
allowing 300 cubic feet for each inmate, this dangerous state of the atmo.spltere would be produced in 14 houw 
(p. 181). According to other and recent observations, 50 volumes of carbonic aoid per 1,000 produces fatal 
results; whilst 15 to 20 volumes per 1,000 produces severe headache. — Mamial of Practical Hvo'iene hv 
Dr. Parkes, p. 87. 
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is Jiecepsarv to state that oiih,' general oi* approximate estimates can be given, as, Wr.«nf<j 

indenendentlv of the errors which are liable to occur in all such delicate experiments, 

the extent of atmospheric contamination by respiration is subject to great variation p.u:tI. 

according to the age,* the sex, the relative purity of the respired air, &c. In the Appen- 

(lix will be found some valuable observations of Dr. Sutherland on the “ Principles of 

Room W-utilation,” to which we beg to refer (p. 181). According to the recent 

researches instituted by General Morin for the French Government, relative to the 

ventilation of the public buildings of Paris, it was determined that in barracks 2,120 cubic 

leet ol’ air should be supplied per head per hour by night, and 1,060 cubic feet by day, 

and in the hospitals even a larger quantity the best mode for effecting this renewal 

will be considered in a subsequent section. * 

6. Floating Corpuscles m the Air of' Work-roonis. 

336. Exact and extended observation, joined with direct experiments, have in late years 
revealed, in regard to health, a source of mischief iu a great number of industrial callings 
previously not suspected. We refer to the- existence, in the atmosphere of work-rooms 
and shops, of minute particles, consisting of dust, shreds, and other like objects, but also 
including much more deleterious agents, consisting of the effete or cast-off organic 
materials of the system, microscopic in chai’acter, but recognized by the best observers 
as a powerful means of inducing disease through the medium of respiration. With the 
exception of some well-known instances, as those of the Sheffield grinders, potters, 
miners, and others, there is, we conceive, no occupation in which this cause of mischief 
is moi'e likely to operate injuriously than in the work-rooms of dress-makers and milliners, 
overcrowded as they usually are, unventilated, and abounding in floating particles.^ At 
present the subject has not, iu regard to needlework, attracted the attention it demands, 
but there can be no doubt that a, large amount of the lung diseases so prevalent among 
needlewomen is directly dependent upon the excess of these floating particles, acting, 
some as mere mechanical irritants iu the air passages, but others, being absorbed into the 
system, operating most actively as organic poisons. This being , so, it is satisfactory to 
know, that b}^ proper medical superintendence and advice, this great evil ma^ be greatly 
I'cduced, inasmuch as by means of efficient ventilation these noxious particles may be 
drawn off and removed. 


7- Injurious Effects of Gaslight. 

337. Next to overcrowding, the prolonged use of gas, in those establishments where the 
work goes on through a large portion of the night, exerts a most deleterious influence on 
health, and this in three ways : — 1. By the rapid deterioration, dr poisoning of the air. 
We are indebted to Dr. Letheby, professor of chemistry, and medical officer of health of 
the city of Loudon, for some valuable observations, the results of his own experiments, 
showing the amount. of aerial vitiation by various illuminating agents, and from which it 
appears that a common gaslight giving the light of 12 standard sperm candles, vitiates 
o0‘2 cubic feet of air per hour, consuming 3‘30 cubic feet of oxygen, and producing 2*01 
cubic feet of carbonic acid (p. 184). 

388. 2. By the excessive heat induced. Among the distressing results of all this 
prolonged labour, the most urgent complaints are made of* the high temperature of the 
work-room, arising^ especially from the extended use of gas. This, as a general fact, is 
universally recognized ; but the amount of the mischief is not so well known, and 
therefore we may state that, according to Dr. Letheby, one common gaslight will in one 
hour raise the temperature of nearly /OO cubic feet from the ordinary temperature of 60° 
to the uncomfortable temperature of 80° (p. 184). 

339. 3. By the glare and flickering motion. As the question of the influence of prolonged 
needlework upon vision has attracted great attention, we have obtained, through the 

* Quoted in Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports of Army Medical Department for 1861, p. 312. 

t L'pcin this important subject m.auy valuable researches have been recently made in this country, and on 
the continent. By means of the contrivance called an “ aspirator,” the air of any apartment can be drarra 
off, and, as it were, filtered by being carried thvougli water ; au.d if to this be added a solution of the 
permanganate of potash, the presence of organic matter is made manifest to the eye, whilst the micmscope 
reveids a multitude of atoms of various kinds. In his valuable Report for 1862, Dr. Parker Professor of 
liypene in the Army Medical School, observes : “ It is remarkable what quantities of substances ai'e thus 
^ floating in the air, even in well-ventilated wards ; bits of wool, cotton, particles of hair, and 
'Ino ^ke most common.” (Statistical Reports of the Army Medical Department, 

ibO , p. d09.)^ In this volume (p; 380) will lie found a most insti’uctive paper on this subject, with micro- 
scopical drawings by Messrs. Hewlett, Stanley, and Reed, staff assistant-surgeons. Dr. Greeahow has also 
poiuteil to the mischief caused by the dust, &c., in various trades, as producing bronchial irritation and lung 

disease. t.Third Report of Medico! Officer of Privy Council,' p. 102.) 
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kindness of several of the most distinguished ophthalmic practitioners of London and the 
provinces, a large body of valuable evidence, to which we beg to call special attention 
(p. 184 to p. 194). t'he concurrent testimony of these gentlemen shows, that whereas 
within moderate limits needlework is not injurious, the work, when pvolono-ed, and 
especially by gaslight, is one of the most powerful and general causes producing^’impaired 
vision, by exhausting the accommodative power of the eye, by overstimulating the retina, 
by inducing inflammation of the more important internal parts of the organ, &c. The 
largest amount of the evil is, however, experienced among the lower class of dress-makers 
and seamstresses, whose physical condition is often most depressed (p. 77). The mischief 
may be and is induced by the simple prolongation of the work, exhausting the powers 
of the retina and at lengthdeading to permanent defects of sight. But the evil is gi-eatly 
aggravated by the flickering unsteady motion of the gaslight, and also by the deficiency 
of the blue ray. Upon this point the medical evidence is very precise. Thus Mr. White 
Cooper, surgeon oculist to the Queen, remarks, “ Gaslight is worse than daylight ; the 
“ injury to the eye arises partly from the flickering or unsteady motion of the flame,’ and 
“ partly because the gas is deficient in blue rays ; it is, in fact, too red, and therefore too 
“ exciting to the eyes” (p. 185).* Mr. Holtbouse, surgeon to the Westminster Hospital 
and the Surrey Ophthalmic Hospital, gives similar evidence as to the injurious results of 
gaslight, especially in working on dark colours or black materials (p. 184). Mr. Hunt, 
surgeon to the^Manchester Eye Hospital, says, “ Fine needlework of itself is not injurious’ 
“ but becomes so when too long continued, particularly at untimely hours by gas, lamp, 
“ or candle light, and in close and heated apartments” (p. 194). Mr. Lawson° assistant 
surgeon to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, gives a very careflil description 
of these injurious effects. “ The bright yellow glare of a room so lighted by gas that 
“ fine work may be conducted, acts as an irritant to tbe eye, and speedily induces 
“ fatigue tbe eyes become congested, and the flickering motion tires the accommodative 
power of the eyes, so that the worker is obliged to rest the organ from time to time in 
order to recruit the exhausted power (p. 186).f 
340. The result of ail this is that the eyes become most seriously affected ; and. 
although in most cases the mischief is checked or removed by rest of the organ, the sight 
is sometimes irretrievably lost, of which Mr. White Cooper and Mr. Lawson mention 
instances (pp. 185, 186). 


IV. Meal Times. Holidays. 

Food. 

341. Many of the young persons complain that the food is often 
coarse and unsuitable ; and, in a more limited number of instances, 
insufficient in quantity. But a good deal of this may arise from tbe 
want of appetite and debility, induced by long hours and a con- 
taminated atmosphere ; and we believe it is the fact that, as a general 
rule, tbe quality of the food, though plain and sometimes not very 
suitable to delicate stomachs, is good, and the quantity sufficient 
( Mr. White, p. 15 ; Mr. Lord, p. 73). But there are many exceptions ; 
and we would upon this point call attention to the valuable statement 


* Although not connected -with the present subject, it maj be useful to direct atten- 
tion to tho observations of White Cooper on the prevention of ophthalmia in public 
institutions, a subject -which has latelj attracted much notice in consequence of tlm 
prevalence of this complaint in some pauper schools. The 011I7 effectual mode of guard- 
ing the inm.ates from infection is perfect isolation, so far as the eye is conceraed ; 
when, as in the ordinary system, the children are allowed to wash in common, the 
disease is most difficult to emdicate ; for, as Mr. Cooper remarks, it may be communi- 
cated by using tho same towel, or by washing in the same basins. In the Appendix 
(p. 185) win be found a description of a simple, but efficient, method for isolation 
and prevention of infection devised by Sir William Wilde, of which we append a 
figure. An excellent arrangement has also for several years been in operation at the 
Royal Na-val School, Greenwich, with 800 boys, by which each boy washes separately 
and has his own towel. Formerly, great trouble was caused owing to the prevalence 
of, ophthalmia 3 but since the plan was adopted, soma 20 years ago, the spread of the 
disease has been entirely prevented. (Report on Metropolitan Workhouses, by 
Dr. .^-thur Farre and Mr. Grainger, 1850, p. 21.) We have ascertained, by recent 
inquiry, that the method continues to be entirely successful. 

f Mr. Lawson some' time since called the attention of the' public to the danger 
arising from the explosion of cheap and bad percussion-caps 3 and iuhis;evidence'’ho 
mentions several cases where the eye was lost by tliis cause. Mr. Lawson also stated 
that he had known similar results from the spicula flying off in the manufacture 
of steam boilers, which is the more to be regretted, as he suggested a preventive, in 
the shape of a mask to be worn by the workmen 5 a plan, however, to which the 
employer made an objection. 
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of Mr. Uadcliffc, illustratin^f the injurious influences exerted upon healtli by the bad and 'vrEAsn.-o 
unsuitable foiDd supplied in some establishments, and by the hurricfl, hasty meals 
(p. ISO). It is proper to add that when the work is carried on longer than usual, extra PartL 

meals, tea, coffee, &c., are oiten, though not always allowed, and that in some establish- 
meats the principals are careful to provide superior food and even delicacies. On the 
whole, Mr. White concludes that in the great majority of cases the employers are anxious 
to do all in their power to promote the comfort of the young women (p. 15). The 
poorer class of necalewomen, it is notorious, are unable, owing to their miserable wages, 
to obtain proper food ; thus, according to Dr. E. Smith, needlewomen form the lowest-fed 
class in ail the trades he investigated.* 

Meal Times. 

342. But, whatever may be thought of the food, there is no doubt that, as a rule, the 
time allowed for meals is altogether insufficieut, and much less than in any other largo 
industrial calling. Several witnesses describe dinner as a mere scramble, about 10 
minutes being devoted to it (No. 38, p. 104 ; No. 39, p. 105 ; No. 94, p. J23). To this 
of course there are many exceptions ; thus in one establishment 20 minutes is allowed 
for dinner (No. 60, p. 111). In mother instance half an hour is the time (No. 73, 
p. 114). -\nothcr lady has her meals with her assistants, so that they maybe made 
comfortable (No. 25, p. 101). Mr. White states that from a quarter of an hour to half 
an hour arc allowed, adding, that there seems to be no fixed amount of time for meals 
(p. i.>). Mr. Lord says that in the season too short a time is allowed for dinner, and many 
examples arc given of this in the evidence (p. 73). Mr. Longe reports as to the towns 
visited by him, that there is very little reguhu-ity as to meal times, 20 minutes or half an 
hour for dinner and 20 minutes for tea being allowed (p. 2). In contrast with this most 
insufficient allowance in an occupation, where, as the labour is so excessive, longer intervals 
of rest are demanded, it may be proper to mention that in the great departments placed 
under the regulations of the Factory Act, in which the hours of work are for women 
anrl youug persons limited to 12, li hours out of them are secured for meals. 

Holidays. 

343. It is customary for all in-door workers to have a holiday of two or three weeks 
after the busy season. In some few places, as at Manchestei-, the half-holiday on Saturday 
is granted (White, p. 15). 


V, Hours of Work. 

344. It is satisfactory that v.'e are able to state that, although this business is still 
unfortunately too much distinguished ii-om other occupations by excessive hours of 
work, there has been some improvement throughout the country since the inquiry of 
our predecessors in 1841-42, especially among dress-makers and milliners in provincial 
towns and in the wholesale city houses. Upon this point we would refer to the evidence 
of Miss Newton, who, from being the manager of the Association for the Aid and Benefit 
of Dress-makers and Milliners, has had great experience (p. 121, No. 87). 

Fashionalle Seaso7i. 

345. It is familiarly known that in this business, and in the fashionable houses of 
Loudon especially, there is, during the three or four months constituting “ the season,” 
an immense demand on the resources of the establishment ; in fact the larger part of the 
business of the year is compressed into these few months; and it is this peculiar 
feature which, according to _ the experience of all familiar with the facts of the case, 
creates a large part of the evil, and which has always been regarded as the great obstacle 
to improvement. The general allegation of the employers is, that in the season they 
have a sudden influx of orders, which they must either execute at whatever cost of labour 
and suffering, of lose their customers ; that it is very difficult or impossible to procure in 
these emergencies skilful and efficient extra hands, for it is alleged these do not exist ; 
that consequently they are obliged to keep up a very expensive establishment all the 
year round, so that they may be sure of retaining superior workwomen, who alone in 
lasmonable houses have the necessary skill ; and that, however much they may regret 
the evils resulting from these inordinate demands, which are for the most part fully 
admitted, they have no effectual means for rectifying the mischief. 

* Sixth Report of Medical Officer of the Privy Couacil. p. 223. 
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Short Notice. 


pa^i. 346. An additional, and hy no means an unimportant cause of the long hours, is the 
MiLLUfEns,&c. short notice so often given by ladies for the execution of their orders. The fact is 
established by a large mass of evidence, though, for obvious reasons, there is a great 
disinclination among employers to allow their names to be attached to such statements. 
Upon this point Mr. Lord speaks positively, and then observes : — 

Many of such eases, no doubt, are attributable to want of thought rather than want of feeling; 
many to pure ignorance; but the titled lady, who sent three times before morning service on Sunday 
for a dinner dress, must have had a limited wardrobe, and not much regard for the observance of the 
day of rest” (p. 82). 


Long Credit. 

347. It is also alleged by many employers that the long credit often demanded and 
given in this business adds to the evil by crippling the means of the principals, thus 
compelling them to exact more labour from their assistants, so as to economize their 
expenditure ; hut upon this point, as may well be supposed, the parties most interested 
are unwilling to disclose their names as complainants. After noticing this, Mr. Lord 
adduces the evidence of Miss Bramwell, whose statement is valuable, as she is the 
superintendent of “ the Home,” Great Marlborough Street, where 70 young women 
reside, who are almost all employed as saleswomen in shops, or as milliners and dress- 
makers in fashionable West End establishments : — 

“ One witness, however, has no such motive. Miss Bramwell holds a very peculiar position, which 
makes her independent alike of employers and customers, and at the same time affords peculiar facilities 
for communications of a confidential nature both from the girls and their mistresses. To the evidence 
of this lady 1 must refer you for confirmation of my previous remarks. She thus concludes her obser- 
vations on this subject : — ‘ I know that one lady of title has owed her general dress-maker — not her 
‘ coui't and fashionable dress-maker — 70Z. for three years, and actually has not given her a single 
‘ order for the whole of last year-. They often have not money enough to pay their quarter’s rent, or 
‘ even the day workers at the week’s end, though hundreds of pounds are owed them.’” (No. 82, 

p. 118.) 


Want of System. 

348. Those acquainted with the details of this business allege, and with justice, that a 
chief cause of the long hours is the want of proper arrangements and management, 
Sometimes the forewoman is at fault ; sometimes the principal ; frequently the young 
persona themselves, “ who dawdle away their time in the morning,” make mistakes, 
&c. (p. 81). 


In-door Hands. 

349. The very extended evidence in the Appendix demonstrates that, speaking 
generally, the hours of work during the fashionable season are still often excesrive, 
though there is a vast difference in many of these establishments : — 

“ It is in the West End of London, and for the most part in the private establishments of fashionable 
di-ess-makers there, and not at the houses of silk mercers who have a dress-making department, however 
fashionable their connexion, that oppressive hours of work are still the rule for the three or fom- months 
betv’een March and July, of which the London season consists. 

“ The evidence whic& I have taken upon this point, and which is considerably more than that w’hich 
I lay before you, bulky as that is, has fully satisfied me that the usual hours m such private houses 
during that period are at least 14 and more commonly 15 a-day, from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., while many 
work longer than even that. In the week before a drauing-room, of which there are three or fom- in 
a season, these are exceeded constantly to the extent of two and three hours for several nights, and on 
the day and night immediately preceding the drawing-room it is a common thing to work for 20 
hours, and not uofrequently the whole night through” (Mr. Lord, p. 74). 

350. In individual instances these hours, long as they are, have often been exceeded ; 
thus one young person occasionally worked from 8 a.m. to 3 the next morning, “ night 
“ after night for weeks together.” Another witness says, “ we were always up by 6 a.m,, 
“ and never in bed before 12, from April to the end of June ; and often we were later.” 
“ The girls in the house worked till 4 a.m. for three nights, and till 3 a.m. on one 
“ night 5” this was before a drawing-room (p. 74). 

351. In many of the provincial towns the evil of long hours seems to be as great as in 
London. Thus in one establishment in Cheltenham, Mr. Lord says, they worked 
from 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. for five weeks every .night except Satm-day ; in Exeter one 
^rl worked from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., sometimes to 1 and 2 p.m. ; in Bath twice or three 
times a week from^S a.m. to 11 p.m. j at Southport from 8 a.m. to midnight for a month 
(p. 74). Mr. White also reports of the different towns he visited that “ the usual hours 
“ for in-door workers to begin is 8 a.m. or soon after; in some they habitually work 
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“ till 1 1 p.m., in others onl}' in the season ; but the work is occasionally continued 

much longer." In one house at Manchester they worked regularly for five or six ^ 
mouths in the summer from 8 a.m., and often from 5 or 6, till 12 p.m., sometimes till s 

1, 2, and 3 a.m., and three times all night. At Edinburgh one employer states her hours J — ’ 

to be for the yreatcr part of the year from 8 a.m. till 11 p.m.; in another house they 
worked resnladv for three weeks till 3 a.m. (p. 14). From a document presented by 
Mr. K. Denholme it appears that in one of the first-class millinery and dress-making 
bouses in Edinburgh, which it is said is a fair sample, the young persons were employed 
more than 22 hours per week longer than what females are allowed by law to work in 
factories Cp. 38, Xo. 73). In Glasgow, according to the statement of Mr. James Belford, 
secretary to the “ Glasgow Milliners and Dress-makers Association,” the in-door hands 
begin at 8 a.m., or often in the season at 7 a.m., and for half the year go on to il p.m., 
Irequcntly till 12; in the dull season they leave off at 9 P-in. (p. 42, No. 94). In 
Ireland it is stated that generallj’ the hours are far mor-e moderate (p. 14, p. 51, 

Nos. 148, 149). . - • 

352. It also appears that in the case of most silk mercers and drapers in London, who 
have added to their ordinary business the manufacture of dresses and millinery, even in 
the height of the season, they rarely exceed 12 hours (p. 75)- 

Tiny Workers. 

353. As a general rule, the assistants who work by the day have moderate, stated 
hours ; they also have usually an hour for dinner; but to botb of these statements there 
are many exceptions, so that at times of pressure they go on till midnight, or even later. 

In one large mourning establishment the day-workers, according to Miss Bramwell, the 
manager of “ the Home ” in Great Marlborough Street, work from 8 or 9 a.m. till 1 1 p.m. 
all the year round. The superintendent of another Home, where 60 young women 
reside, says the hours do not usually exceed 12 ; but to this there are exceptions. 

Jlrs. Chevallier, the superintendent of the Home, Great Ormond Street, says that at 
the West End, especially on occasion of weddings, mourning, &c., the hours are some- 
times very late (pp. 14, 74, 118, Nos. 82, 83, 84). 

354. The hours of work, as might be expected from what is explained above, are 
for all classes much more moderate out of the fashionable season, at which period many 
employers, anxious for the health of the young persons, grant a holiday for some 
considerable time. It is, however, to be regretted that in not a few establishments 
“the hours are 14 for nearly the whole year round, and some frequently work in the 
“ autumn and winter 15 and l6 hours a day” (p. 74). 

355. lu the Appendix will be found many details as to the hours in some of the moi'e 
peculiar branches of the business, as mantle-makers, wholesale milliners, &c. (p. 75)- 

VI. Effect of Employment on Physical Condition. 

356. In a preceding section we have described the iafluence of the prolonged hours 
of work, and especially of gaslight, on vision. We have in this place to refer to the 
effects produced on the general health, upon which subject a large amount of medical 
and other evidence will be found in the Appendix. 

357. The evils of these prolonged hours are, it is familiarly known, greatly exasperated 
by the sedentary nature of the occupation, and even by the constrained, stooping position 
assumed for so long a period consecutively, by which all the functions of life are impeded, 
and particularly the respiration, as late researches in the somewhat analogous instance of 
the tailors have shown.® The most painful results are thus occasionally induced ; and 
even the simple act of long standing may cause much suffering, of which the following 
is an instance ; — 

As for standing, some there have stood day after day for weeks at triniming the trains or ball dresses 
hil they got very ill ; their legs swelled and their feet blistered. I have myself stood for three whole 
(P^l'o" ) but my feet were badly blistered and my legs swollen too.” 

358. There is no subject upon which there is a more general accordance among medical 
practitioners than that, as a class, needle-women suffer most seriously in their health, and 
especidly from consumption and other pulmonary complaints, derangement of the 
digestive organs, of the uterus, &c. It is, however, necessary to explain that, although 
all are liable to and more of less do suffer from this sedentary occupation, the women 

of the Medical Officer of Privy Council. Dr. Smith (p. 418) remarks that the sitting posture 
.1 ^lune^ m ors for so long a period each day greatly impedes tho breathing, which is indeed, iu this 
class, reduced almost to a minimum. j o j ^ 
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Wbamk« engaged in the commoner sort of 'work, seamstresses, shirt-makers, &c., are those -wIid 
pi-jiicipally fall under medical observation in dispensaries and hospitals. The higher clag 
UiuASL^kc dress-makers and milliners suffer less, partly on account of their superior condition as to 
iLLiM^, -c. lodging, and partly because a large proportion among them come to the fashioa- 

able establishments only for a limited time, and then either set up for themselves ia 
business, or return to the country. 

359. Although this question has attracted considerable attention, accurate and compre- 
hensive statistics, showing the exact influence of employment on sickness and mortality, 
are at present, so far as regards females, still wanting. In the absence of this more 
precise information, in addition to the inquiries of the Assistant Commissioners, we have 
availed ourselves of the valuable statements of several medical practitioners, as well as 
of the views of those who have given the subject more especial attention. In order to 
prevent repetition, we propose to consider in this place the question of health as concern 
all who are engaged in the manufacture of wearing apparel, whether dress-makers, 
mdliners, or ordinary needle-women. 

The following extract from Mr. Lord’s report presents, -we are satisfied, a correct 
general view of the whole subject : — 

“ But it is not the weakly ones alone that fall s-ictims to the conditions, whether of late hours or of 
unhealthy apartments, under which this business exists. Tlie poor girl at Ryde ‘ who was quite 
‘ observed there for her good looks and health,’ dying of consumption after a year in London (No, 
141) ; the two who had been very u'ell in Plymouth, utterly broken down by one season at tho West 
End (Xo. 13G); the painful iteration throughout this evidence, ‘ ray health has suffered; luy consthu- 
‘ tion has been very much impaired; very many suffer; I was myself very strong;’ leave no room for 
doubt. ‘They are continually ailing; their appetite fails with long sitting in close rooms; coughs 
‘ and face-aches are very general, and head-aches too ; they often faint at their work ; it is so usual that 
‘ no particular notice is taken.’ (No. 40.) ‘ I do assure you it was quite sad,’ says a day-worker, 
speaking of the residents where she worked last season, ‘to look at their pale faces, and see 
‘ them walk quite crippled with swelled feet by standing so long at the trains. The sercants zoen 
‘ far healthier than the young ladies in that house.’ (No. 42.) ‘ No doubt,’ remarks a very superior 

first hand in one of the most fashionable houses in the West End, ‘ needlework does affect you in 
‘ the course of years. It is not so much that dress-makers get really ill, but they become gradually, 
' almost imperceptibly^, weaker. A little thing soon knocks them down.’ (No. 13.) In that last sentence 
the v/bole effect of their work upon their health is briefly epitomized ” 77). 

360. Mr. Simon, the medical officer of health of the Privy Council, in his last report 
for 1863 (p. 23), as the result of extended investigations has arrived at this general 
conclusion as to iu-door labour; “ that in proportion as the people, of a district are 
“ attracted to any collective in-door occupation, in such proportion, other things being 
“ equal, the district death rate by lung diseases will be increased.” 

361. The interesting inquiry with which we have been favoured by Mr. Radcliffe, 
honorary secretary of the Epidemiological Society, affords the best illustration of this 
principle. This gentleman found by personal inquiry, that among 20 young womeu 
employed in the higher class of West End houses of business, who considered 
themselves to he quite well, in onlyone case could the health be called good ; in all “ the 
“ remaining instances, the health was more or less disordered ” (Appendix, p. 188). 

362. _Mr. Elintoff, surgeon to the Association for the Aid and Benefit of dress-makers 
and milliners, who has thus had the most favourable opportunity for observation, 
says : — 

“My experieuce during the many years that I have been connected with the dress-makers’ and 
milhners institution, as medical atteudant, is, that owing to the long continuous sedentary employment 
that the young women are subjected, to in the WestEnd houses of business, chest complaints generally 
prevail, also defective ^tion of the liver, and dyspepsia; hence, in many instances, diey are niTt able to 
take sufficient to sustain the vital functions properly. From the long and continuous sWainino' of the 
eyes during working hours they become bloodshot, frequent head-ache is induced, and from this 
diversion of the proper nervous action to the nei-ves of the stomach and liver, the maladies before 
mentioned ai-e brought on ” (p. 187). 

3^. In the Appendix will be found an interesting statement of Dr. Letheby, who has 
during nine_ years classified every death in the city of London according to age, sex, 
and occupation. So far as the available data extend, it would appear that among the 
needle-women in the city, but who as a body belong to the humbler class of seamstresses, 
there is an excessive mortality, and especially fi-om consumption and continued fever 
(p.^lS3). 

Several distressing instances of death from consumption are mentioned by the witnesses. 
^ Thus Mrs. Cotton, who had been a first hand at a West End private house, where they 

. worked 18 hours a day, says two of the girls thei-e died of consumption (p. 105). 
The superintendent of a Home says that in less than two years three of their inmates 
died of consumption (p. 120). 

^ 364. The general conclusion arrived at by Dr. Ord in his inquiry is that “ according 
“ to the evidence of persons qualified to form an opinion, dress-makers undergo a sloff 
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“ but well marked physical deterioration, which appears for the most part to be due to vveibisg 
“ the length of the hours of work, the impure atmosphere of work-rooms ; and, in 
“ the case of many of the day-workers, a deficiency of food.’’* _ Pahxl 

Dr. Lankester, one of the coroners for Middlesex and medical officer of health foi- 
St. James’ Westminster, in whose district therefore so many of the principal of these 
establishments are situated, and who has carefully considered the question of the 
public health, says, “ there is no better established fact in the history of the causes 
“ of disease than that phthisis is produced from want of fresh air.” “ It is popularly • 

“ attributed to cold ; hence the very efforts that are made to keep it off are those which 
“ produce it,” “ Tlie sailor, the butcher, the labourer who work in the open air are least 
“ exposed to it j whilst the shopkeeper, the milliner, the tailor, and those engaged in 
“ sedentary occupations are liable to it.”f 

365. The medical evidence shows the same evil results in the large provincial towns. 

Thus Dr. Falconer, physician to the United and General hospitals, Bath, remarks that 
milliners and dress-makers, coming as patients, were “ in a languid, sapless condition ; 
were “ anaemic; and that among them consumption, if not caused by the occupation, 

“ was at all events brought b^’ it into activity ” (p. 193). Mr. Cottle as to Cheltenham, 

“ considers that milliners and dress-makers suffer from dyspepsia and chlorosis, as a 
“ class, more than other young women, attributable in a great degree to want of exercise 
“ and bad air” (p. 192). 

366. As to the influence of the sewing machine upon the health of the operatives as 
compared with other needlework, the evidence upon the whole is favourable. This is 
the conclusion of Dr. Ord, Dr. Tripe, and of Mr. Lord, The last-mentioned gentleman 
states, however, that in addition to the fatigue, the eyes in some particular kind of work 
suffered (p. 1/0). In his report Mr. White also says “ it is the general opinion that the 
“ use of the sewing machine is more favourable to health than that of the needle, on 
“ account both of the position being less stooping, and also of the greater variety and 
“ exercise.” hlr. White adds, that after inquiry on the point of medical men, as well as 
of workers, he did not find any special effect attributable to the machine beyond 
fatigue (p. 16, p. 90). We shall have occasion to call special attention to the sewing 
machine, in describing the second class of needle-women, by whom this machine is very 
extensively employed. 

VII. On the Late Hour System, and Opinion of Employers. 

1. The Fashionahle Season. 

367. have explained in the section of the hours of work, the peculiar feature of 
this business, which, according to all concurrent testimony, is, in the metropolis especially, 
and in a less degree in many of the provincial towms, the main cause alleged for the 
excessive and prolonged labour ; we refer to' the “ fashionable season ” and its conse- 
quences. 

Another great source of pressure, and of more general operation, proceeds from 
sudden and large orders in the case of mourning, weddings, &c. That as this business is 
at present earned on, this influx of orders causes great demands on the resources of the 
establishment, may be true enough, but there is ample testimony from the principals 
of many large and fashionable houses of business to show that by carefully considered 
arrangements, and by a good system, the necessity of long and exhausting hours may 
be obviated. The pressure and inconvenience caused by a sudden accumulation of orders 
is moreover by no means confined to dress-makers and milliners ; it is very common in 
other trades from shipping orders and other disturbing incidents, and yet even here, where 
frequently great mercantile transactions are involved, the moderate hours of the Factory 
xActs are found in practice to be perfectly compatible with the most active and successful 
industries. , 


2. Re^-ularity of the Seaso7i. 

368. It is also important to call attention to the fact, that although there is this unequal 
demand at different periods of the year, the exact time when the pressure will arise 
is known beforehand; it recurs with great regularity every season, and consequently 
could by suitable means be more easily pro\rided for than in many other trades where 
the fluctuations are uncertain and cannot be foreseen. In the case of momriiag and % 

wedding orders, there may be more irregular demands ; but in the former, it is well 


* Sixth Export of Medical Officer of Privy Council, p, 371. 
t Seventh Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, Westaiiaster, p. 16. 
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knoiTO tke houses most extensively employed devote themselves to that branch of th 
business exclusively, and are consequently better prepared for these emergencies. 

3. Late Hours unprofitable. 

369. The evidence of many principals, with which we have been favoured, and of 
many first hands or superintendents, distinctly proves that these long hours are not 
profitable even to the emplo^yer. Thus Mr. Lord observes, — 

“ The disadvantages of late hours is very generally recognized. ‘ My own experience,’ says SL 
Thomel, ‘ is, that if young ladies %rork too late, they are quite fagged and useless the next morning, 

‘ It is to the interest of ail to Isave the hours of labour as short as is consistent with the prope 
‘ eaiTving on of business.’ This witness considers that work from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., with two hours 
for meals, would be a reasonable limit, ‘for 12 hours of work are quite enough.’ (No. 23.) 

“ Madame Thomel also remarks, ‘ I am quite sure nothing is gained by sitting up late at night 
‘ One hour in the morning is worth three at night’ (P. 99.) 

“ A similar opinion is expressed by Mr. Harrison with reference to the wholesale trade ; and this is 
the more worthy of remark, seeing that, although the majority of the City workers, being paid bj 
the piece, may work harder than those at the West End, while they are about it, they are, on the 
other hand, a much sti'onger rougher class of girls, accustomed to hard work, and with the advantage o! 
the air and exercise obtained in going to and from their place of work. ‘ Last spring, when we were 
‘ very much pressed for a short time, they staid till 1 1 p.m. for four or five nights in succession ; but 
‘ the girls could not stand it ; many did not come in till about 12 the next morning ; and we fouui 
‘ that they earned more by the work they did in the regular hours, than when they were kept later; 
‘ in other words, that they did a greater amount of remunerative work for us and for themselves 
‘ between 9 a-m. and 8 p.m., than if they worked three hours later ’ (No. 199). Several of the wholesah 
manufactmers in Manchester are of the same opinion, and express themselves decidedly in favour of 
legislative restrictions” p. 79.) 


4. Late Hours unnecessary. 

370. Upon this point, as might be anticipated, there is among employers great 
difference of opinion ; but a review of the evidence collected by the Assistant Com- 
missioners distinctly proves that a great change has taken place on this subject since the 
inquiry of 1841-42, many of the principals of the most fashionable establishments having 
given their testimony in favour of more moderate hours. Thus, — 

“ M. Levilly, who has given this maUer much consideration, and was a witness before the Com-, 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1855, is convinced that the most fashionable houses could do theii 
work in the season between 9 a.m. and 10 p.m., and at other times between 9 and 9. Of the same 
opinion is another witness, whose business is of the highest class, M. Einstein (Davy’s) ” (p. 79, p. 99). 

In another leading establishment, Mrs. Murray’s, it is said, they find that in the summei, 
or fashionable season, 13 hours or less suffice, and in the winter and spring months from 
9 a.m. to 8 p.iu. (p. 98). 

Upon this evidence Mr. Lord remarks, that with the examples of establishments of 
such high repute, where work beyond 13 houi's or 13^ hours is said to be very rare, it may 
fairly be assumed that longer hours than these can be avoided by others (p. 79). 

Mr. White also, as the result of his inquiries in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
concludes that an unreasonable number of hours is not inseparable from the nature of 
the work, and that the business can be conducted prosperously for the employer, and yet 
within limits beneficial to the workers (p. 17). 

5. Opinions of the Employers on the Necessity of Legislative Measures. 

371. Upon this all-important question we beg to refer to the extended evidence con- 
tained in the Appendix. We have already expressed our opinion, that some amelio- 
ration of the system has been effected since the inquiry of 1841-42. The efforts made 
by several associations both in London and other towns, as Manchester, Glasgow, &c.,* 
by forcibly calling public attention to the evils of the system, and by enabling employers 
to obtain on emergencies extra assistants, have also effected much good. But the 
details of the evidence plainly evince that, notwithstanding these praiseworthy and 
benevolent exertions, all voluntary efforts have failed, and that the hours of work are, 
speaking generally, still excessive, and to the last degree injurious to the health and 
welfare of the many thousands of young persons engaged in this business. It is perfectly 
true, and to the high credit of many large employers, that they have conscientiously and 
successfully exerted themselves to keep moderate hours, even at what seemed to be J 
pecuniary sacrifice ; and we are satisfied, from the information we have received, thsl 


* In 1861 the G-laagow Milliners’ and Dressmakers’ Association was estahlished under favourable circuB- 
stances, with the patronage of several ladies and persons of rank and influence ; but already it is orippl^ 
by want of support, and the office has been given up. (p. 42),. 
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a larger numbei- would most gladly follo^7 the example, if they could he assured that the 
limitation of hours could be made general, so that they should not suffer ios' from — 
unscrupulous competitors. The testimony to this effect is inOuential and precise. juSms.&c. 

372. Thus M. Einstein, whose business is of the highest class, (Madame Devy, Grosvenor ■ — 

Street,) says : — 

“ About f" persons work here in the season, nearly 40 of whom are then residents in the house. 

My opinion is that if the hoars of work for dress-makers were limited to those between 9 a.in. and 9, 
or’perhaps 10 p.m., it would be a very good thing for the girls themselves, and would not be inconve- 
nient in anv serious degree to their employers. They would only have to engage more hands for the 
season. \Vitb regard to our own establishment I am quite sure that we should not suffer from such a 
regulation ; the only thing needed is that it skouid he quite general ; that all should be equally restrained 
But that cannot be ensured by any mere moral pressure or social influence. Government must do it if 
it is to be effectual. I should be glad of it, personally speaking, and should be very ready to submit 
to it, for I cannot see why young ladies shwild have to work the hours that men will not, and indeed 
cannot, endure” (p. 99). 

373. Madame Thomel, Regent Street, says, “If you want to do any good in stopping 
“ long hours of ■work, you must make it a rule for us, aud make us observe it by 
“ Act of Parliament ; there is no other way ” (p. 99)- 

Upon the need of legislation, and the advantage it, Mr. Lord adduces the remarks 
of Madame Jacobi, who saj^s : — 

“ As it is, if I refuse a lady, she goes to my neighbour, who takes her order ; so I cannot refuse 
mthout displeasing her, and perhaps may lose her custom, because she thinks me disobliging. But 
if every one were the same, — if all were equally prevented by the law from working more than what 
1 have said, — ^we should be all alike ; and the ladies, when they know that it is necessary, would mve 
us a little more time ; their orders would be executed quite as quickly as now. If there were a law, 
then the young ladies might complain to some one, if they were overworked, and a Commissioner 
would come to see about it. Now there is nothing to be done at all” fp. 100). 

374. Mr, Macintosh (of Messrs. Swan and Edgar, Regent Street), although he cannot 
speak from actual knowledge as to the hours of work which are absolutely necessary 
in the height of the season, says : — 

“ But I am quite sure of this — and I have had some experience in the conduct of a business — that 
the best thing for all would be a strict factory law to limit the hours of work ; the trade might safely 
be left to right itself. We have, besides our resident saleswomen, from 40 to 50 young women here in 
our work-rooms ; all are day-workers. Their hours are from 8 a.ra. to 8 p.m., and we do not mean 
ever to exceed them. One hour is allowed them, for dinner, and half an hour for tea. Wlien we have 
as much work as we can get through in the week, we must refuse oi-dera, or take on more hands. 

I am quite sure that all philanthropic efforts, whether by indmduals or associations, will end in 
smoke ; nothing but an Act of Parliament will be of auy use to restrict the hours of work. I do not 
say this merely on the spur of the moment, it has long been my deliberate conviction” (p. 111). 

375. A similar opinion is expressed by Mrs. H. Gilling of Cheltenham, who says, 

“ I myself would most gladly submit to the inconvenience of being limited to fixed hours, 

“ ’and conform to any regulation of the kind, if it were made general ” (p. 122). 


6. Ohjeciions to Legislation. 


376. There is no doubt among some employers a great objection to any legislative ^ 
interference with this occupation, principally, we conceive, from the apprehension of 
injury to their business ; and partly because of the distaste to anything like coercion 
or inspection. There is also an opinion among many of those who are anxious to 
promote the welfare of these young persons, that if the hours of work were to he regu- 
lated in accordance with the Factory Act, the substitution of day-workers for residents, 
which it is anticipated would result, would lead to immorality, by removing these young 
women from the care and superintendence they receive in the houses of their employers, 
and exposing them to the evil of passing through the streets at late hours. It would 
appear that this feeling operated in the case of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, which was appointed in 1855 to consider the proposed bill for the limitation 
of hours of labour for needle-women. 


377. But it is by no means certain that a legal limitation of the hours of work would 
lead to this substitution of day-workers for inmates ; and we therefore would direct atten- 
tion to the following extract from Mr. Lord’s report : — 

“But many, who are well informed, and have given the matter much thought, do not anticipate 
any m-eat or general reduction in the number of residents from the introduction of restrictive measures. 
M. Levilly (No. 17), thinks that * most would retain their present staff.’ Miss Newton (No. 87X 
the intelligent manager of the Dress-makers’ Association, entertains a similar opinion; and othei-s who 
apeak from an experience of some years as first hands in fashionable bouses, are very confident that 
of the class, of which residents now consist, will not be obtained by employers, except on the 
conation of having residence provided for them ; and that it is so essential to employers to nave girls 
of that class about them, that they will be content to keep them on those terms. Indeed, the most 
vehement opponent of any interference almost destroys the force of his previous argument by referrine 
afterwards to the inconvenience felt in Paris from the existence of a general system of day-workers.” 
(Ao. 15). 
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Weabixo 378. As to the apprehension of pecuniary loss, it is essential to recollect that tbis'-"-^ a 
Apparel, which, Unlike Other great branches of industry, there can from the natirre of 

Part l it be no fear of foreign competition ; the work must be done in this country^ or not 
Mii.iJsERs,&e- at all. Thus one of the principal objections to legislative restriction which has in other 
instances been urged, has here no application ; and since all would be placed on exactly 
the same footing, there can be no reasonable cause to doubt that in a short period, 
arrangements would be made, as in all other instances, for the successful prosecution of the 
business, whilst the health and well being of the young women would be assured. 


VIII. Remedia-l Mbasubes. 

379. We regard it a.s thoroughly established, that there is in the dress-making and 
millinery occupation, nothing in itself injurious either to the health or welfare of the young 
persons employed, provided the hours of work do not exceed those which suffice in other 
industrial callings, and especially, that efficient means are adopted to insure the whole- 
some condition of the work-rooms and sleeping apartments. The former desideratum 
could only be assured by legislative measures ; the latter, although proper superinten- 
dence would be wanted, must very much depend upon the employers, and even in part 
on the young women themselves. It is very satisfactory that in many of the larger 
establishments of silk mercers and others efficient ventilating apparatus has been applied; 
and, as will subsequently appear, with the best result (p. 70). As we have received 
several valuable contributions both from principals and medical men upon the best 
mode of improving the condition of these work-rooms, we are anxious briefly to direct 
attention to this important subject. 

1. Principles and Mode of Room Ventilation. 

380. We have already noticed the amount of fresh air demanded for health; and we 
have now briefly to consider how this may be most efficiently aud economically supplied, 
selecting, hut merely as indications, methods which have been found successful.* 

2. Condidons of good Ventilation. 

381. In all really efficient ventilation the following conditions more particularly demand 
attention ; — 

1. There must be no draughts. 

2. There must be a motive power sufficient to renew rapidly the whole body of 
air in the apartment. 

3. There must be means for warming the room when necessary. 

In respect to all these conditions, mistakes and consequent failure and disappoint- 
ment are continually recurring. With regard to draughts, it is almost needless to say 
that where, owing to the method adopted, these occur, the workpeople will not tolerate 
the inconvenience, objecting, aud very naturally, to the discomfort and risk to health 
thus induced ; consequently all imperfect contrivances, producing strong or concentrated 
currents of air, are rendered practically inoperative, the inmates blocking up all such 
ventilators. 

Again, where work-rooms are most crowded, aud ventilation is most demanded, it 
is not sufficient merely to insert ventilating window panes, or even chimney'- ventilators, 
although these of course, and especially the latter where there is a Are, are very beneficial, 
and may in some cases suffice. Mr. Lord mentions the instance of a large establishment 
where the principal had spent a good deal of money to insure good ventilation, and 
in which a glass skylight, made so to open as to cause a current, was placed in the 
middle of the work-room, with about 40 young women in it ; and yet the air, according 
to the first hand or forewoman, was very close and hot (p. 110, No. 59) ; the fact is, 
that a mere current across the upper part of a room is not sufficient to renew the air, 
though at times, owing to eddies and draughts, it causes much discomfort. 


* The questioQ of ventilation has given rise to much discussion and diversitj of opinion ; in fact, there are 
few practical inquiries in which more conflicting views have prevailed. Some of the more recent obsem- 
tions will be found in Dr. Parker’s review of Hygiene in Statistical Eeport of Aimy Medical Department 
for 1861, p. 312, and more especially in his Manual of Practical Hygiene, 1864, p. 102. This subject is also 
considered in Dr. Bristow and Mr. Holme’s Eeport on the Hospitals of the United Kingdom in Sixth 
Report of Medical Officer of Privy Council, p. 495. In the Parliamentai-y Eeport made by Messrs. 

Fairbairn, Glaisher, and Wheatstone to the General Board of Health (1857), the various kinds of venti- 
lating stoves are described (p. 14) ; the whole subject of warming and ventilating dwelling-houses is also 
considered in this Report, 
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382. It has just been stated that in cold -weathei- there should be ready means for -fi^i 
•warming the air of therooins ; and various plans for effecting this have been devised, and MirusERsi&c. 
in some'^of them contrivances have been combined to withdraw the foul air of the apart- — 
inent. In all these inventions the main object has been to introduce fi-esh air from 
■\vithout, to make it circulate around the fire-place or grate, and then to distribute it 
properly in the apartment. We propose, for the sake of illustration, to refer to t-\vo of 

these ventilating stoves to which our attention has been directed. 

4. The Ordnance VentMatmg Stove. 

383. This stove is made by Messrs. Kennard, Upper Thames iStreet ; it has been 
tested at the War Office, and found to be very efficient. 

In the Appendix (p. 235) will be found drawings and sections showing in detail the 
construction and mode of action of this stove. From these it 'Nnll be seen that it is 
made like a common grate, but has behind the fire a fire-brick chamber (fig. 2, p. 235), 
through which fresh air from the outer atmosphere passes into the room by an aperture 
near the ceiling (fig. 1, p. 236) after being warmed. By the method sho-wn in the 
sections a second floor may be supplied (p. 236, fig. 5). A similar contrivance is 
described by Mr. Lord as having effected a great improvement in the work-room of 
Miss Jones (17, South. Audley Street); the grate, which in this instance was made by 
Messrs. Batty and Stevens, is of an ordinary kind, but has at the back an iron chamber 
communicating through “ the wall with the external air on the one side, and with the 
“ work-room by means of a grating at the side of the fire-place on the other. By this 
“ contrivance the air is admitted from without, cool in summer, when there is no fire, 

“ warmed in winter, when the fire is lit, by its passage through the heated iron chamber. 

“ The young lady who showed me the room stated that the occupants had found great 
“ benefit from this mode of introducing pure air -without incurring draughts from open 
“ windows” (p. 71)- 


5. Withdrawal of Foul Air. 

384. From the above details, it -will appear that the Ordnance stove and others acting 
on the same principle, only provide for the introduction of fresh warm air. But expe- 
rience has shon-n as above stated that it is also requisite there should be means for the 
withdrawal of the foul air of the apartment ; aud to effect this many plans have been 
devised. In the army department, Dr. Sutherland states the foul air is removed by 
wooden shafts of proper size, carried up from a comer of the room above the roof of 
the building ; and also by other apertures, which should always be so placed close to the 
ceiling as to prevent draughts, and provided with wij-e gauze or perforated zinc ; or better 
by Sherringham’s valve (p. 182). But in many cases more active means of withdrawal 
are demanded. 


6. Arnot’s Chimney Ventilator. 

385. It is almost superfluous to state that a most efficient and simple mode of with- 
drawing the air is by the chimney ventilator of Dr. Arnot, who, with a rare liberality, 
has given all his important inventions gratuitously to the public. 

7. Watson’s Self-acting Siphon Ventilator, 

386. Some few years ago a member of this Commission had an opportunity of seeing, 
with the late Dr. Soutliwood Smith and the late Mr. Austin, C.E., of Ihe General 
Board of Health, some interesting and very successful experiments on a new and simple 
mode of ventilation, invented by Mr. Watson, of Halifax, the principle being that of 
establishing a double current, as in the case of coal pits, by what is technically called the 
" up-cast shaft ” and the “ down-cast shaft,” for the extraction of the heated foul air, and 
the supply of fresh air from without. This method has been extensively introduced into 
all kinds of public institutions, including factories, places of work, bed-rooms, stables, 
&C., in different parts of the kingdom ; and, as far as we have been able to learn, with 
the greatest advantage. It possesses the great quality of being self-actiug, the heated 
foul air, which requires to be removed, producing an up current, and that in the 
proportion of the amount of the heat and impurity generated by breathing or combustion. 
We are informed that by admitting the air at the ceiling all draughts are prevented, the 
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entering air being diffused as it descends. By this plan also the fresh air is d'riwn ftom 
an elevated part of the building, where it is purer, a point of great importance, espe- 
cially in crowded dwellings and localities. This apparatus, amo^ other places, iiay>« 
applied in the very large establishment of Messrs. Sboolbred, Tottenham Court Road, 
who employ about 650 persons, many of whom are milliners, dress-makers mantle, 
makers, &c: Mr. Knight, after giving the details of this establishment, goes on to say 
“ The room, in which our residents have their meals, is not even jet quite os well ventilated as w. 
could wish; it is on the basement under the shop. The ceiling is low, and consequently when the ha 
loinra are on the table, and the very lai'ge number we have ai-e present, the room soon grows hot 
EeTis sLth wMeh was pV np, it was very close and unpleasant, bn that has now qml. 

done away with the chief part of the annoyance. It is very simple, consisting merely ot a chimney, os it 
were carjicd up vertically from the recess of the window along the outside wall, and terminating in i 
moveable cowl £vel with the other stacks. Until we adopted Watson s ventilator, the “r of onr shm, 
which, though extensive, is also low-pitched, used to become very offensive on a busy afte™^ % 
had several letters and communications from physicians and others on the subject, an^d indeed per 
ceivcd it onrLlves, if we came in from the open air, but now there is nothing whatever after th, 
S crowded day at all objectionable or unwhofcsome. That we owe entirely to Watson s ventilators.- 
(P. U3.) 

■ In instances where a number snoiios of watsos’s siphon venii- oowi of s tenii- 

„ \ 1 LATOR rOB WORK-ROOMS. LAIOB. 

of work-rooms, or sleeping apart- 
ments, require ventilation, we 
are informed by the inventor 
that the object can be perfectly 
effected by inserting the chim- 
ney or shaft of the siphon ven- 
tilkor at the top of the staircase 
or other common passage, and 
by placing above the door of 
each room a ventilator, also 
acting on the principle of the 
double current. 

This apparatus has been 
adopted with great benefit to 
ventilate a number of ordinary 
apartments at Messrs. Howell 
and James’, Regent Street (p. 

70 ), and by the liberality of 
Mr. Watson, we are enabled to 
show by means of the adjoining 
wood-cut the mode of opera- 
tion.* 



8. Gaslight Fentilators. 

387. We have fully described the various and enormous evils resulting from tb 
extended use of gas in unventilated rooms. Fortunately there_ b 
no real difficulty in entirely obviating the whole of these evik 
Upwards of 30 years ago Mr. De la Garde, surgeon to the .Devffl 
and Exeter Hospital, invented a very ingenious apparatus, whicb 
not only carries off the poisonous gases so abundantly produced 
by the combustion of the gas, but at the same time removes tbf 
vitiated air of the apartment, thus acting as an efficient general 
ventilator. As will be seen on referring to the wood-cut appended, 
the apparatus consists of a copper tube, A., one inch in diameter, 
which is suspended over B,, the glass of an Argand burner, aad 
entering one foot into a larger tube, two inches diameter, jus( 
below the ceiling, D. ; this larger tube passes through the roof, or 
other external outlet, and is protected by a conical cap or cowl, £ 
A description of this apparatus was sent to the Society of Arfe 
and it has'heen applied in several public institutions. It is proper to add that Mr- 
He la Garde gave his invention to the public, no patent having been obtained. 

388. We ai’e informed that Mr. Stevens, gas-fitter, Southwark Bridge Road, makes* 
ventilating gas tube similar to Mr. De la Garde’s apparatus, but which combines tbf 



‘ Mr. Watson’s London establishment is No. 1, Frideswide Place, Islip Sti’eet, Kentish Town. 
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telescope principle, so that tbe hciT-it of the light can be regulated, which in the dress- 
making business i- important : this iS used in the army department.* 

9 . Use 0 / coloured Glass JUamps. 


We,\biho 

APPxaEi 

Rah* I. 

Mu.Lni£BS,SsC. 


389. Several distinguished oculists having recommended the use of blue tinted glass 
chimnie? or globes, to correct the bad effects of the glare and yellow coloured gaslight 
on the eve, we were anxious to have this tried, and especially to determine how far the 
illuminating power would be affected. ’ At our request Dr. Letheby kindly made in his 
laboratory some careful experiments, and he found, first, that the orange-yellow colour 
of the flame was decidedly neutralized by the complementary blue tint of the glass, the 
flame becoming whiter, and more agreeable to the eye ; secondly, that there was a loss of 
nearly loi- per cent, of the illuminating power (p. 184). This is a large loss, physically 
considered, but it does not at all follow that there would be a covre.sponding effect as 
to the power of vision; on the contrary, it might physiologically be anticipated, that as 
to distinctness of perception, the removal of the glare and over-stimulating red and 
vellow rays, would, by relieviug the retina, enable the eye to perceive minute objects 
even more clearly with the light diminished as to quantity but improved in colour. lu 
order, therefore, to ascertain how far this diminution would prove a practical incon- 
venience, Mr. Lord availed himself of the offer of Mr. S. Lewis, of the firm of Messrs. 
Lewis and Allenby, Regent Street, who bad evinced the greatest readiness at all times 
to facilitate the inquiiy, to test the blue glass in the work-room ; — 

“ Accordingly, in a- room ^vhich was lit by two single-jet gas-burners, suspended from a single 
‘ telescope’ arm, blue tinted globes were substituted for those in ordinary use. One of these globes was 
clear throughout ; the upper half of the other was ‘ ground.’ Over each of them was placed a com- 
mon green paper shade (white inside) which had been used with the former globes. The occupants 
of the room were six in number, and were engaged solely on evening dresses ; &ey sat at a table (8 ft. 
long by 2 ft. wide) placed under the gas-burners. They considered their work to be quite as trying 
to the eyes as any other kind of dress-making, except constant working on black, and had found the 
glare of the gas to be very great. After the tinted globes had been in use for four successive evenings 
m June, I visited the room. All spoke with great satisfaction of the relief given to their eyes by the 
colour, while none had found the light lessened to such an extent as to interfere with their work in any 
way. In a room where it had not been tried, doubts were expressed whether the light would be brilliant 
enough for black work : but one, who had been for one evening occupied in tlie first-mentioned room in 
making a body of black glace silk, stated that the light was quite sufficient for her. The globe with 
the upper part of ground glass was preferred to the othei-, since they were able to draw the arm down 
nearly to a level with their heads, and thereby have their eyes still further protected, while the whole 
of the light from below fell directly on their work.” (P. 78.) 

390. So far, therefore, as this trial goes, it may be assumed that no practical incon- 
venience is the result, whilst of the comfort and benefit to the workers there can be no 
doubt. The following are the conclusions of Mr. White Cooper, whose opinion from his 
great experience is most valuable: — 

“ The best precaution against mischief arising from this cause, is to have the flame surrounded 
with chinmeys or globes slightly tinted with blue. I attach much importance to the position of the 
light It ought not to be on a level with the eyes, but above or somewhat behind the worker. The 
light should be throwm on the work and not on the eye. Gas produces gi-eat dryness of the air, which 
is irritating to the eye, and to obviate this it is a good thing to have pans of water in the work-rooms 
where gas is burning” (p. 184). 


10. Beneficial Results of Ventilation. 

391. Among medical men these have been universally recognized from the earliest 
periods. But notwithstanding the reiterated appeals and facts adduced by professional 
writers, there is still a large amount of apathy, ignorance, and incredulity among the 
public, and unhappily frequently in the very class who are the special victims of the 
existing vicious arrangements. This being so, it may be useful to submit the follow- 
ing important and authentic summary of the great sanita^ improvements which have 
been recently effected in regard to the British army, and for which we are indebted to 


• Aeif gaslight ventilator . — As there is so general a desire for improvement, we may state that a novel, 
and it is said a successful method, has been invented on the continent by Mons. Soubr^ and adopted in 
France, especially in the theatres, a principal object in this case being to protect the performers from the 
danger ot fire from the footlights of the stage. It consists of a wide glass pipe, bent in the form of the 
letter U, one leg, however, being considerably longer than the other, forming, in fact, a syphon. Just 
inside the shorter leg au argand buraer is inverted, and the longer leg of the tube being heated for a short 
v°if’ ^ 8^ to rarefy the air in it and cause a downward current in the short end, the argand burner is 
lighted, and the flame, following the diiection of tlic current, continues to burn upside down. The products 
w embusUon Me thus carried away by the long log into a chimney. (Quai-terly Journal of Science, 
Ao. lii., ^ 601. The editor thus observes on this apparatus : “ The advantages as to safety, &c., of this plan 
are so obvious, that no tame should be lost in introducing this method of illumination in this oountiy.”) 
h 4 
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Dr. Sutherland, who, as a sanitary commissioner, has contributed so powerfully to thi 
amelioratiou : — 

‘■Nearly every barrack-room and hospilaUvard in the United, Kingdom has been ventilated on fc 
piinciples Stated above, and it may be of interest to compare briefly the mortality 
diseases in the ai-my before the barracks and hospitals were improved, with the present sanitary state of 
the troops at home stations, and also with the civil population of the soldiers ages. Knhwepn ih 

“ ToLgin ivilh the last of these elements, me find that the English male popdation between fc 

age.s of Id and 4o yields a mortality of 9 '8 per 1,000 living, per annum. The infantry of the hne hefcs 
the Crimean war yielded an amiiial death rate of 17-9 per 1,000 hv“g. SFliVinn m 

in 1858, and the^ mortality among the infantry has since averaged about 8 o3 pet 1,000 living pti 

annum. In 1862 (the last return), it was 8 ‘09 per 1,000. - 

“ The death-rate among the different classes compared has been made up as follows 


English male population, ages 15-45 
Infantry of the line serving at home, 1837-46 
Infantry of the line serving at Lome, 1859-6 1 


■ Annual Heaths per 1,000 living. 

' Zymotic 
1 Diseases. 

Chest and 
1 Tubercular 
Diseases. 

All other 
Diseases. 

2-0 

1 

4-5 

3-3 

4-1 

10-1 

3‘7 

0-96 

4-2 

3-4 


“ I have used the most recently-published returns, but the proportions of mor^ity from tlie differeni 
diseases remain much the same at the present date. You will perceive that the real cause of 
reduction in the soldiers’ mortality has arisen from the great reduction which has taken place lo 
‘ foul air’ diseases. Those of the epidemic class have fallen to less than a fourth part of their former 
nrevalence and the mortality from consumption and its allied diseases has fallen from 10 • 1 per 1,000 
to 4-2 per 1,000. Formerly the mortaUty from chest affections in the army exceeded tiie total mor- 
tality from all causes in the civil population. Now the mortality from chest diseases in the army b 
leas than it is in civil life.” (P. 182). 

392. We believe there are no means at present for determining precisely the mimbet 
of lives saved annually in the British army since these sanitary improvements have beei 
effected. But the reduction of the death-rate is certainly known, and we are informed, 
on the most competent authority, that it amounts to 10 in every 1,000, so that withi 
force of 56,800, the number of troops of all arms serving at home in 1 862, the number 
of lives saved would amount to 568, which with an army of 90,000 would be equal to m 
entire regiment. 

IX. — Hecommendations. 

393. Having thus fully described tbe existing evils connected with the dress-making and 

millinery business, we proceed to consider the measures which we deem best adapted for 
their rectification. « . , , . , . 

We hold it to be satisfactorily established by every kind of evidence that legislative 
enactment is essential to insure a limitation of the hours of work, and to place tlie^worb 
rooms and sleeping apartments in a wholesome condition. It is, indeed, impossible to 
conceive any department of industry in which such measures are more urgently demanded 
In the first place, the persons concerned are women and young persons, and therefore, as 
to sex and age, they belong to that part of the labouring community for whose welfare 
so many of the provisions of the Factory Acts have been enacted. In the second place, 
owing to the peculiar customs of this business, a large proportion of the employed are 
either apprentices, a class for whose protection there are such stringent existing laws; 
or they are equally dependent, being “improvers,” who have either paid a premiuii 
to the employer, or who give their labour gratuitously. Then, as to the nature of tk 
occupation, it is admitted by all, including the principals, that the hours of work durinj 
many months, often throughout the year, are excessive and destructive of health ; white 
tbe sanitary condition of the work-rooms is to the last degree defective. To tbesf 
considerations it must be added that this question embraces the wellbeing of manj 
thousands of women in tbe beginning or prime of life ; the total number of millineK 
and dress-makers of all classes in tbe United Kingdom amounting to 370,218. 


Insufficiency of ex isting Laws. 

394. The existing enactments are altogether insufficient either for tbe limitation of tte 
hours of work, to which indeed they do not relate except in the case of apprentices! 
or for the enforcement of sanitary regulations. There are no provisions in the Nuisance 
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Re^ao^•al \cz or in tiit- Local Government Act, &c., applicable to the case of dress- wearko 
makers and milliners. ap^ei,. 

MedicuL Siiiiermtendence. MilIisess.&c 

395. It is in our opinion of primaiy importance that all -work-rooms and sleeping 
apartmcnl> should be subject to official inspection ; and considering the character of 
the occupation, the class of persons affected, and especially the measures demanded for 
the maintenance of health, we conceive that whatever may be the extent and nature of 
the supervision, it should be administered exclusively by legall}' qualified medical prac- 
tioners, acting under “the local authority” of the district. The duties involved are 
strictly medical, and such as no unprofessional person, as an inspector of nuisances, or 
even where there is such an officer as a sanitary inspector, which is the case in several 
of the large Metropolitan parishes, could efficiently discharge. Recent experience, and 
especially in regard to the array, has shown to what an extent sickness, and in particular 
“ foul air ” diseases, including herein consumption, and the whole class of lung affections 
from which dress-makers and milliners notoriously suffer, can be prevented by enlightened 
sanitary precautions, superintended by educated medical men ; and we are satisfied, that 
many principals tvould gladl}’ avail themselves of such superior advice as is here contem- 
plated. In London and most populous districts, the medical officer of health would seem 
to be the proper person to be selected ; and we believe that those gentlemen would, 
under suitable conditions, cheerfully undertake the duty. But we make this suggestion 
in couiideht reliance, that for the performance of such onerous, important, and additional 
services, the medical officer should receive corresponding remuneration. In localities 
where no medical officer of health has been appointed, “the local authority” should 
be empowered to select a properly qualified practitioner to act as the professional 
inspector. 

Ijf'Aslatlte. Enactments required. 

1. Sanit/iry Regulations. 

396. In order to insure the introduction and observance of sanitary regulations in these 
establi.shments. powers similar to those provided in Sections 4 and 5 of 2" & 28 Viet, 
c. 48. (Factory Acts Extension Act, 1864,) for ventilation and cleansing would be 
essential. But in addition to these measures, the great and peculiai- evils arising from 
the extended use of gaslight in this occupation demand in our opinion a remedy; 
and as it has been sho"wn by the most competent medical authorities, that the injury to 
the ?yes and to the general health is susceptible of removal by a simple, and com- 
paratively inexpensive apparatus, we recommend that in any enactment which may be 
made, power should be given to the medical officer and the local authority to require the 
application of suitable remedial measures. 


2. Limiiaiion oj' Hours of Work. 

397. After mature consideratiou of the whole of the evidence we have received, we have 
arrived at the definite conclusion, that there is nothing in the dress-.raaking and millinery 
business which -would be incompatible with the hours of work prescribed by the Factory 
Acts. 

In our recommendations relating to the trades and manufactures which we have dealt 
with in the preceding portion of this Report, we have shown that it would be expedient 
to extend to the whole year the permission no-w given by the i'actory Acts to take the 
hours of work between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. for half the year. 

398. By the 27 8c 28 Viet. c. QS. (Bleaching and Dyeing Works Extension Act) this 
permission was also extended so as to embrace the houi’s between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

^It has been pointed out by the Inspectors of Factories that the Bleaching and Dyeing 
"Works Act, and its amendments, have placed the law in a state by no means satisfactory 
to the persons concerned, and that the Act of last year cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than a temporary measure. 

It has been considered of gi-eat importance to secure to the young the hours of the 
evemng for rest and self-improvement, and therefore to deviate as little as possible from 
them by the benevolent provisions of the Factory Act. 

399. Accordingly we are disposed to follow the precedent of the Bleaching and Dyeing 
\> orks Extension Act only so far as to recommend, in order to make the transition the 
more easy, that for the first year after the passing of this proposed Act the hours of 
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WEiRiKc- -work may be either between 6 and 6, or 7 R^d 7» or 8 and 8 ; after that they should be 

ArrivREL. either between 6 and 6, or 7 and 7, according to the convenience of the employer, 

Past I. 

ILL^, &C. 3_ Times. 

400. There is no point which is more clearly established than the utterly insufficient time 
allowed for meals ; and yet in an occupation so entirely sedentary, it is of moment that 
there should be a reasonable time allowed for change or even exercise, as well as for 
taking the meals. It is therefore essential that at least hours should be allowed for 
this purpose, and that at suitable times, as specified in the Factory Acts. 

4. Modifications of Factory Act required. 

401. In the dress-making and miUinery business proper there are, as already stated, vert 
few, if any, persons under the age of 13, the usual age of commencing being 14 or I’o 
(pp. 12, 69) ; there are, therefore, few or none of the age of “children,” as defined hy 
the Factory Acts. In any legislation in regard to this occupation, the various provisions 
relating to children may tlius, it is presumed, be dispensed witli. The same observation 
would apply to other provisions of these Acts; as those relating to the machinery, which 
is not used in this business, also as to the place and times of taking the meals. 

5. Extent of Fniactment. 

402. One objection that has often been urged against legislative interference in the case 
of the dress-makers and milliners, is the allegation that these are private, or, as it were, 
domestic establishments. But as to all essential characters, this occupation must he 
regarded as an industrial and commercial undertaking ; it is carried on for the pecuniarj 
profit of the employer ; it demands the labour of persons who, whether paid or paying, 
belong in reality to the class of work-people, and are, many of them, regular journey- 
women. The question of tlie number employed has no real bearing upon the principle; 
and it has been clearly shown, in the investigations of this Commission, that among the 
whole industrial population, the greatest evils and the greatest oppression and sufi'ering 
exist where children and young persons are employed in very limited numbers by small 
masters and mistresses, and still more so where engaged by workmen. But the fact is 
that some of these establishments employ from 30 to 40 residents, in addition to day- 
workers ; in one fashionable house, the inmates amount to 70 ; whilst in wholesde 
millinery and similar warehouses, the number may amount to 100 or more : houses like 
these are essentially'^ small factories. We therefore conceive that all cases where young 
persons and women are employed for the profit of others, fall legitimately within tk 
principles of the Factory Act, and for the purpose of interpretation some such wo^ds as 
those in the Act for the Regulation of Bakehouses (26 & 27 Viet. c. 40.) might suffice, 

, the expressiou “ employed ” being applied to any person working in a millinery or dress- 
making establishment, or in any kind of needlework for the profi.t of another person, 
whether she receives wages or not. 

We shall consider the question of legislative measures in relation to seamstresses, boot- 
makers, &c. in the second part of this Report. 


Parih. part IL— report on seamstresses, SHIRT-MAKERS, BOOT- 

MAKERS, &c. 

403. The second great class of needle-*women comprises several occupations, eadi 
more or less distinguished by peculiar characters, though all have certain common 
features, especially as to the mode of payment, in which they resemble the workpeopk 
of ordinary industrial callings. In the departments which give employment to tie 
greatest number of people, a great change has of late yeai-s been effected by the intro- 
duction of the sewing machine, and it is therefore desirable in the first place to rd'erto 
this point. 

1. Vse of Sewing Machine. 

404. We have stated in the first part of this Report that this machine is to a limited 
extent used in the dress-making and naillinery business, hut it is in the more ordinaij' 
kind of needlework that it is so extensively applied, especially by tailors, shirt-makeft 
ladies’ outfitters, stay-makers, &c., and in less degree by shoe-makers, glovers, &c. 1^ 
all these trades the use of the machine is rapidly extending : thus, in the wholesdf 
hoot and shoe trade of Leicester alone there are upwards of 800 machines in use (pp- 
n, 83, 165). 
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2. Appiicntion of Steam Power. • we.uusg 

405. It is said that hitherto the use of steam as the motive power has not met with p^~u. 
much favour, but Mr. White and Mr. Lord state that this power is now used in some Sbai'jstbesses, 
cases, althouah several employers have adopted and abandoned it, owing to the difficulty 
of checkins' 'the speed and the injury caused to the machines by the constant shaking-. 

At the Army Clothing Depot, Pimlico, where upwards of 700 -women are employed, tins 
difficulty appears to have been overcome, and the same may be said of the -very large 
shirt establishment of Messrs. Tillie and Henderson, Londonderry, and of Messrs. Tait's 
armv clothing manufactor}', Limerick, employing 1,000 to 1,200 hands; it may there- 
fore be anticipated that the application of steam power will extend and become general. 

The introduction of the machine, joined to the extraordinary and increasing demand in 
foreign, and especially in the colonial markets, for wearing apparel of English manu- 
facture, is accomplishing quite a revolution in these trades ; in fact it is evident that the 
whole employment is at this time in a state of transition, and is undergoing the same 
change as that effected in the lace trade, weaving, &c., mechanical power superseding 
hand labour. 


3.. Advantages of the Sewing Machhie. 

406. The history of the sewing machine affords, probably, one of the best illustrations 
of the benefits conferred upon all classes engaged in industrial pursuits, and especially 
on the operatives, by the substitution of machinery for hand labour. 

It appears from the statement of Mr. Tillie, that the machine now performs the Iq regard 
work formerly done in London known as the most miserable, and even notorious, of all 
occupations, under the name of “ slop "work,” in which grown up women, by working 
very long hours, could only earn, as in some of the poorest paid branches they still do, 
from 4s. to6s’. a week. On comparing the details given further on, it will appear, speaking 
generally, that the wages of machinists, averaging 14s. to l6.v. a w^eek, are at least one* 
third higher than those of .hand-workers in the same department. The economy of 
production effected by the machine, with the general development of trade in late years, 
has also led to a great increase in the number of hands. The result of these two conditions 
combined has, in the aggregate, greatly added to the national wealth. Thus, in the 
Londonderry district, where the machine shirt business was only introduced 14 years ago 
by the firm of Messrs. Tillie and Henderson, it is estimated by the first-named gentlenian 
“ that the whole sum paid for labour in this branch of manufacture now amounts to nearly 
“ a (quarter of a million yearly, circulating in cash for the general benefit of all.” Mr. 

Tillie may therefore well say, “ the benefit conferred on this pai't of Ireland by the 
“ introduction of this branch of manufacture is enormous ” (p. 59, No. 192 b). 

407. But, in addition to the pecuniary gain, another great boon has been conferred in legn'd 
on the operative class by the reduction of the protracted hours of work formerly exacted 

by the system of hand labour. It will subsequently appear that in the shirt and clothing 
factories, and especially in Ireland, where the greatest change has taken place, the hours 
for the most part do not exceed, in the case of young persons and adults, those of the 
Factory Acts, in fact they are often considerably below these, being at ordinary times 
only nine or 10 hours (p. 14 b). 

408. The introduction of the machine has ueces.sitatcd the employment, on the whole, in regard 
of older children and girls, the usual age for commencing being about 1-4, one conse- *<> age 
quence of which is that in tliese factories the great ma,jority of the employed being above 

13 are either adults or “young persons,” as defined by the Factory Act, and therefore 
entitled to work full time, thus facilitating the introduction of legislative measures. 

409. As we shall have occasion hereafter to refer to the physical condition of these laggard 
operatives, it will suffice here- to state that the balance of the testimony of medietd men 

and others is decidedly in favour of machine labour. 

The advantages of the machine are so generally appreciated, that not a few workpeople 
have machines of their own, or hired of other parties, a laa-ge portion of the work being 
thus carried on in the homes of the workers (pp. 11 , 83). 

4. Tendency to Factory System. 

• result of this great change has been to bring several of these departments 

into the fartory system, large numbers of workpeople, in some instances amounting to 
several hundreds, being collected together in one establishment. 
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Apparel. 

Pa^h Other branches, on the contrary, as the boot trade, the introduction of tlie 

Seahstbebses, machine has unsettled the mode of conducting the business, especially by the employmeai 
of -what are called “ chamber or garret masters,” persons who receive the materials froic 
wholesale houses, and themselves employ usually four or five machinists, but occasionally 
as many as 30 (pp. 83, 164). 


I. Age and Sex. 

412. The workpeople in these branches begin to work at an earlier age than in di-ess- 
making, herein again approaching the conditions of other industries. According to the 
Census Tables out of 287,082 needle-women of all classes, exclusive of dress-makers aai 
milliners, 44,365 were under 20, and 10,801 were under 15 years of age, or about one in 
27, whilst of dress-makers and milliners those under 15 years of age formed only -yb 
of the whole number. Few begin to woxk before the age of 11 or 12, the usual age 
for commencing with the machine being about 14 ; hut in other departments many begin 
as young as nine or ten, or even five and six (pp. 1, 12, 84). 

413. As to sex, it has been explained already that almost the whole class consists of 
females, although in some branches, as boot making and tailoring, men and boys are 
employed. 


II. Number. 

414. The total number, according to the Census Returns for 1861, is very large, 
amounting in England to 287,082, in Ireland to 61,771, and in Scotland to 18,346; 
making a total for the United Kingdom of 367,198. 

The following table shows the numbers and ages in the four of the principal depart- 
ments, so far as applies to England : — 


Occupation. 

All ages. 1 

Under 20. j 

Under 15. 

Shoe-makers - - - 

119,007 

10,892 ' 
10,791 

2,646 

Shirt-makers aud seamstresses 

76,015 

2,014 

Tailors ----- 

27,386 

5,759 

863 

Glovers ----- 

23,605 

6,832 

2,661 

Total of 4 classes 

246,013 

34,274 

8,184 


415. As to the individual establishments, as might be expected, the number employed 
varies greatly; but, as stated above, the tendency to the accumulation of hands is actively 

P roceeding. The most remarkable development in this respect has been in the north ^ 
reland, of which the statement of Mr. Wm. Tillie (of the firm of Messrs. Tillie and 
Henderson), Londonderry, is a striking illustration. This gentleman says, — 

“ We ai’e the largest employers here in the shirt raairafacture, which I was the first to introduce U 
years ago. Our factory, which has been built about eight years, has accommodation for 1,000 persons 
and we have had that number in it, though at the present time, owing to temporary eivcumstance 
affecting the character of the trade, we hare only about 800, nearly all females, from il years of agf 
upwards. We object, however, to employing married women with children; and though they often hej 
to be admitted, saying that it would be a charity to them, I refuse, telling them that I would almoS 
sooner pay to keep them at home. I know that they cannot attend to their work so well if they han 
to be thinking of their children, aud absence, at work prevents them from giving proper attention & 
their families. The work consists chiefly of cutting out the material and preparing it for the sewia" 
machines by various kinds of handwork, and then stitching pai'ts by the machines, most of which art 
worked by steam. 

The shirts are then sent out into the country to be ‘ fitted ’ or put together, i. e., made up, a work 
which is done exclusively by persons living at their own homes. When these pereons live at a distancft; 
as is usually the case, the work is distributed to and collected from them by means of agents stationfi 
at different centres; and to ensure their receiving proper remuneration, the price to be paid for thf* 
labour is fixed by us, and marked upon a ticket which accompanies each piece of work, and the raonej 
paid in cash when the work is returned. This prevents what was a great evil in the sewed musti 
manufacture,^ carried on in the same system. The number of persons employed thus by us outsi# 
our factory is very large indeed, and is spread over a wide extent of country, as much, I shouli 
say, as over a radius of 40 miles from this town. When we had 1,000 persons in the factory, they onlj 
took a sixth pm’t of what we paid for labour ; and reckoning, as probably would be near the fact, thS 
1,000 persons in the factory were paid as much as 1,500 out of it, we must then have had altogetha 
about 10,000 persons in our employment.” (P. 58, No. 192.) 
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41-3. Ir another establi'iiinc-nt in the same place, Messrs. M‘Intyre and Hogg’s, 
nersons, of 'xvhom arc females, %vork on the premises, where there is accora- 

modatio 2 i for I.odO. At ^^essr5. 11. Sinclairs they employ from 500 to 900 hands, and „ 
prohubly four or tivc times as many outside (pp. 5S,59). ..eaii.^sse5, 

417. In many of these clothing factories Irom 100 to 200, 300, 400, or more are — 

employed : this is the case in London, Dublin, Bristol, Norwich, Leicester, Belfast, 

Dj'omcre, Glasgow, &c. ; in other instances the number is under 100, some small em- 
ployers having only from six to 20 hands. In all these cases a large part of the work, 
especiall}- the “ finishing,” is done “ out,” often by small journey masters and mistresses, 
whilst the “ machining ” is done in the factory. Among stay-makers two or three needle- 
women working by hand are wanted for each machinist ; in boot factories three to two, or 

four to one; at the Army Clothing Depot it was after trial found that two hand-workers 
to one machinist was the best proportion. . 

III. Hiring and Wages. 

Hiring. 

418. It has been stated above that a large number of children and young persons are 
employed in the various departments of needlework. Many of these, especially the 
youngest, assist in various ways, as in helping the machinist, in hemming shirts, in lining 
boots, &c. Manv of these children are thus employed by their parents, but often by 
neighbours and others. 

1. Apprentices. 

419. According to Mr. Lord there seems to be no regular system of apprenticing in ' 
any of these trades, so far as females are concerned, except perhaps in the boot trade. 

But in many instances there is an agreement in the nature of an apprenticeship from 
three and six months to two and three years, the girl receiving a small payment, 
gradually increasing from 6f/. to 2-s. and 3*-. a week. At some hoot factories machinists 
are often apprenticed at 14 or 15 for two or three years, and receive 5s., 7s., and 9s. 

a week. Some pay a small sum to an adult for instruction in the use of the machine, 
being in a few instances paid something by the principal (p. 85). 

2. PFifges. 

420. In the numerous sewing trades, differing so much in their character, there is a great 
range in the scale of wages ; so that whilst in the poorly paid work, as in some kind 
of shirt and collar making, a mere pittance is -obtained only by hard labour, in other 
branches good wages are earned. As a rule, all home work is worse paid than factory 
laboui’. Upon^ this point Mr. Lord observes : — “ Thus much I think is clear, that in 
“ trades of this class home work is, as a rule, the least profitable; pai'tly because more 
“ time is wasted, partly because the cheapest kind of work is most readily trusted out of 
“ the employers custody” (p. 86, p. 154, No. 247). 

421. Very young children, of 9 and 10 years of age, earn from 9<^., increasing to 
Is. 6(^. to 2s. a week. Others, of from 11 or 12 to 14 and 15 years old, are paid 
according to the nature of the work from Is. and Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., or 6s. 
and 7s. 

422. Adults vary quite as much as to their wages. Thus in the shirt and collar trade, 
belt and brace making, some women earning only 8|c^. or 9<^. a day (4s. 6d. a week) 
make no complaint. V omen working at gloves also rarely make more than 4s. or 5s. 
a week. In the worst paid branches of needlework, except perhaps brace making, a 
woman of average ability and industry, working at home, earns from 2s. 6c?. to 6s. a week. 

It is popularly supposed that the cheaper the kind of work the more poorly is the 
worker paid ; but this is so far from being the case, that when work is paid by the piece, 
as is the general practice, more can be earned at coarse work than with a higher priced 
article, this last requiring so much more time for its completion. The wages of adult 
hand workers may be stated generally as varying from 6s. to 18s. a week (Lord, p. 86). 

^ 423. The evidence shows that the machinists are the best paid class at all ages. Thus, 
girls at Norwich and Plymouth of 14 and 15 earn in boot factories 4s. and 5s. weekly. 

In all these trades machinists frequently earn from 12s. to 15s., varying in limits from 

v* factories, with the work limited to 10-^ hom*s in the day, the wage books 

snow that as a rule hand workers earn from 6s., 8s., to 12s., and machinists 12s., and 
18s. a >yeek, or about one-third more (p. 86). Dr. Ord, in his Report, says that in a 
large collar making factory the machinists, from 15 to 26 years of age, earned from 12s. 
to 21s. a week, the average being 14s. to l6s. 

i s 
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424. Mt. Lord concludes by saying, — “ I believe that most wholesale houses pay a fmr 
“■ price to aU whom they employ directly. It is when work passes through several hands, 

“ each of which is to take its share of profit, while only the last does the work, that the 
“ pay which reaches the workwoman is miserably disproportioned to the price paid by 
“ the purchaser for the maoufactured airicle” (p. 86). This, which touches upon a 
point of considerable importance to a uumerorts class in many other occupations, is 
noticed in the evidence of Mr. Tillie quoted above ; and there can be no doubt that if 
employers adopted the principle explained by that gentleman of marking upon a ticket 
the price to be paid for each piece of work, the great evil so often inflicted at present 
on the poorest class of workers by middle men woidd be prevented. 

IV. Hours of Work. 

425. The various branches of needlework, as described in this report, not only differ 
widely in their nature, but in the same trade, as shown above, the work is variously 
performed. For all details, however, we heg to refer to the evidence and to the 
summary given by Mr. Lord (pp; 86, 87). 

1. In Factories. 

426. As a general principle, the hours of work are more regular and limited in factories, 
particularly where of large extent, than in_ “ home work” and in the houses of small 
employers. Thus, Mr. White remarks, “in the majority of shirt, stay, and clothing 
“ manufactories, the stated day is short, viz., about 9 or 10 hours’ actual work, which 
“ begins at from 8 to 9 a.m. A few, from special circumstances, have the regular factory 
hours” (p. 14). 

These hours, so far as the labour of young persons above 13 is concerned, do not 
exceed those of the Factory Acts, \ they are indeed somewhat shorter, except that 
more overt’me is made : the above hours seem to be general in Ireland. Mr. Lord also 
says, — “ In ‘large manufactories of cloth garments the ordinary hours of work are seldom 
“ more than 12 in the day ; in London warehouses they are frequently less” (p. 86). 
This is in keeping with experience, applying to all trades and occupations. There are, 
however, many exceptions, and very long hours are occasionally exacted, even in case 
of rather large establishments ; thus at an army contractor’s, with upwards of 50 hands, 
the work during a whole week was continued from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and once al) 
through the night (p. 146, No. 212). Again, in several boot factories at Stafford, 
where children of 11 and 12 years were employed, who, as a rule, worked as long as 
the adults, although the regular hours are about ;i2, or even less, with two hours 
deducted for meals, overtime is not unusual, the work going on for isi or 14 houK 
(p. 173, Nos. 356, 359, 360). 

2. Hours of small Employers and Home Work. 

427. The hours in both these forms of employment, and for all ages, are often very 
long and even excessive. But of all classes the evidence shows that the most prolon«-ed 
labour occurs in the case of individuals working for themselves ; thus, shirtmalfers 
often work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., and in the boot trade some hand-workers are occupied 
from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Rut long hours more particularly prevail when workpeople 
employed in a factory axe allowed to take work home with them after their day’s work 
is over. 

428. So, also, in the case of small masters and mistresses, long hours are rather the rule 

than the exception ; and in these instances, although each employer has only a limited 
number of children and young persons, four or five to seven or ten, &c., yet collectively 
and spread all over the kingdom, these young hands become extremely numerous. In one 
case, to which Mr. Lord was taken by the Rev. M. S. A. Walrond, a child only 7 years 
old worked for a woman in a court out of Golden Lane, London, at brace making, from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. for 6d. per week. The statement of the mistress of the Golden 
Lane evening school, with 200 girls from 9 to 15 years of age, is very important in every 
respect; many of these children work in the neighbourhood from 8^ a.m. to 7 p.m., whilst 
others, and even younger ones (from 7 to 13 years), work longer, some 13 hours and 
several, on alternate days, 14 hours a day (p. 87, p. 159, No. 283). ’ 

3. In the Country. 

429. These long hours seem to be as prevalent in the country districts. At Yeovil for 
example, it is quite a common thing for the children (glovers), at 8 and 9 years old, who 
work three or four together for a mistress, to labour' from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. But even 
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this, bad as it is, is exceeded by the cmei exactions of parents in the case of their own 
children; thus, one child of 0 years, at Yeovil, had Avorked at home all one night and 
from 6 or 7 a.m. to 11 and 12 p.m., or for 16 and IS hours out of the four and twenty » 

(p. 1"6, Xo. 37-> ). In another case a ghd of 14 had worked at home from 6 a.m. to 12 
at nisht (Xo. 374). These are painful illustrations of the truth, that in too many — 
instances parents, Avhen their pecuniary interests are concerned, cannot be intrusted with 
the welfire of their children. 


V. Meal-times and Treatment. 

430. In factories and large establishments, as might be anticipated, the allowance of 
time for meals is much more liberal than in small workshops ; in the fonner one hour is 
usually allowed for dinner, and where the work is continued longer than usual, a quarter 
of an hour or more is allowed for tea. This is particularly the case in Ireland, where 
these arrangements are very liberal and satisfactory. Thus, at the large shirt factory 
of Messrs. McIntyre at Londoudeny, 1-^ houi’s is allowed for dinner (p. 61, No. 194 b). 
But at home and in small places all meals are hastily taken, and, if pressed, while the 
people are at work ; thus, a trouser-maker in Whitechapel says, “ We have not two hours 
“ in the week away from work for our meals” (No. 220). The hasty manner in which at 
Yeovil the glove-makers frequently swallow their meals, and the use of beer and other 
stimulants, are specially noticed by Dr. Tomkyns as productive of bad results (p. 194, 
No. 426.) 

Treatment. 

431. With such young children and prolonged labour, it is impossible but that at times 
they would he subject, as in all similar circumstances, to cruel treatment to keep up their 
attention ; and the following is doubtless in no degree an exceptional case. A person 
at Yeovil says her daughter began to work at 6 years old; she was employed by a little 
mistress from 6.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m., and “ it was as much as their life was worth to look 
“ up it is no wonder that this girl was very delicate, that her health had suifered, 
and that her eyes had become quite weak (p. 176, No. 374). Another case of cruelty 
is mentioned at Worcester ; but Mr. Lord says he has not met with any complaints of 
serious ill-treatment, and he believes instances of cruelty to be very rare (p. 88). 

VI. State of Place of Work. 

432. The place of work, a point of infinite moment in all industrial occupations where 
people congregate together, varies in these trades from the small crowded room used for 
living and sleeping in to new, large and Avell-buiit factories and warehouses. 

In several of the latter class the principals have been solicitous to introduce good 
sanitary arrangements and to secure the health of their workpeople. Thus, in the large 
shirt factory of IMessrs. Tillie and Henderson, Londoudeny, which is an extremely well 
rnauaged establishment, proper accommodations of lavatories, waterclosets, hot water 
pipes for warming, and strict cleanliness and healthfulness of the buildings, have been 
prorided; a regular medical attendant at a salary of 100^. per annum is also provided 
by the principals, and the health of all is very good (p. 59, No. 192). At the factory of 
Mr. Edwin Bostock, boot-maker, Stafford, with 200 females, the arrangements for white- 
Avashing, ventilation, closets, &c., are very good, and the same remarks apply to the 
factories of Messrs. Lloyd and of Messrs. Gibson and Woolley of the same town (p. 173). 

Overcrowding and defective Ventilation. 

433 It is, however, to he deeply regretted that after so much attention has been paid to 
this subject, we have still to report that even in many large establishments, and in all the 
smaller places of work, the rooms are overcrowded, and either altogether unventilated 
or left to the chance of windows being at times opened. It cannot be too often repeated 
that ventilation secured is equivalent to space gained ; that it is, therefore, in the highest 
degree economical, especially in large cities and towns, where rents are so high ; and that, 
apart^ from the question of health, it is known that in every form of prolonged, and 
especially sedentary occupation, and therefore especially in all kinds of needlework, a 
pure atrnosphere, by sustaining the bodily vigour, enables the worker to produce more in 
a given time, and so to benefit equally the employer and the employed. There is no 
1 depressing influence of a foul atmosphere induces a desire for -stimu- 

an s cumcult to resist. Upon this point we would refer to an interesting statement of a 
mecicai gentleman - at Manchester, who made an express inquiry into the condition 

i 4 
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of several large establishments, employing 1,100 females, of all ages, and in some of 
which there was not more than SO cubic feet per head (p. 25, No. 25 b). 

434. In many large work-places there is no ventilation beyond windows ; and even in 
some instances, w'here by special arrangements of gratings, &c., greater care was bestowed 
by the principal, the object was defeated by the ignorance' or prejudices of the work- 
people, the gratings being covered over or stuffed up with rags (p. 88). This shows the 
necessity of the 5th clause iu the “Tactory Acts Extension Act, 1864,” imposing a 
line upon work-people for wilful misconduct or negligence in regard to regulations for 
ventilation and cleanliness. 

435. In smaller places defective ventilation is universal ; many of them are sleepiug 
rooms as well as work-rooms. This is the case in the west as well as the east part of 
London; frequently as many as five or “ six persons will be employed by one man in 
“ such a room, both sexes working together in fact, to use the language of the expe- 
rienced manager of Mr. Nicoll, Regent Street, “ two out of three work-places (tailor’s) at 
“ the West End, even when they are on the premises of the master, are simply wretched' 
(p. 148, No. 221). 

Alluding to the east end of London (Shoreditch and Whitechapel, &c.), Mr. Lord 
observes that the state of the work-rooms among the small middlemen and of the work- 
people is too well known to require any remark in detail. These rooms have filthy walla, 
a foul atmosphere, and neglected occupants. 

436. Nor is the condition of those in many provincial towns at all superior. In tke 
low parts of Plymouth, where from four to 10 shirt-makers work together, the rooms are 
described as being very dirty and small. A city missionary observes of these places, 
“ you can hardly breathe in them ” (p. 152, No. 244). 

437. Similar accounts are given by Mr. White in regard to Dublin, which city, according 
to Dr. Maypother, who has specially investigated • the subject, “is iu a fearful sanitary 
“ state.” In one such room a young woman was ill in bed ; in another, where girls were 
employed, a boy was dying. The general appearance of these bouses in which needle- 
women live is, according to Mr. White, very miserable (p. 13). 

438. In all such trades as boot and shoe making, stay-making, hatters, bonnet makers, 
&c., the use of the sewing machine tends to increase the bad effect of over-crowding by 
requiring an excessive consumption of gas. “ The effect,” says Mr. Lord, “ of entering 
“ a low-pitched work-room, where 30 or 40 machinists are working under such condition^ 

at as early an hour as 5.30 p.m. in the month of November, is almost overpowering." 
In such a room, it is stated by a trustworthy witness, that although the hours wei-e 
moderate, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., the heat, partly owing to gas stoves for heating irons, 
was dreadful, and it was usual for three or four to faint every day' (p. 104, No. 39). 

439. Mr. Lord has given a table of the cubic space allowed in work-rooms inter- 
mediate between the factory and the dwelling-house, which may be compai-ed with - the 
measurements given in the first part of this Report at p. 1. From these observations 
it will be seen that out of nine places in diffei-ent parts of London, Leicester, Norwich 
pd Chatham, which are said to be typical of a large number of similar cases, the space 
in seven was below 100 cubic feet per head, varying fi-om 70 to 90 ; and in the 
remaining two, 108 and 176 respectively (p. 88). It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that with such dense overcrowding as this, especially when combined, as it is, with the 
absence of ventilation, the maintenance of health among the work-people is impossible. 
In some instances given by Dr. Ord the cubic space was larger, from 120 to 287 cubit 
feet per head. The great evils and high mortality caused by this sedeutary occupation, 
with overcrowding, are forcibly depicted in the valuable Report of Dr. E. Smith, in 
regard to tailors.* 

VII. Nature of the Occupation. 

440. It is scarcely necessary to say that the larger part of the work in all these 
trades, exclusive of the sewing machine, consists of various forms of needlework, conse- 
quently involving little muscular exertion, and suited to children and young persons. 
Many of the former are also required for other very slight work, as winding thread, 
cutting strips for willow bonnets, trimming articles, tying knots, &c. But some of the 
work is more trying, and some fatiguing, requiring the labour of adults, such as ironing 
or pressing with heavy hot irons. The sewing machine, w'hen used for many hours, is 
also fatiguing, requiring not only the hands, but also one or both feet, to work it. 
Some machinists work sitting, others standing, and, according to Mr. Lord, a stooping 


* Sixth Eepoi-t of the Meclical Officer of the Privy Council, p. 416. 
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position is intlaced, which, when persisted in, produces ;i serious effect on the health, and 
especially, as Dr. Smith's olrservations show, on the respiration, which, by the sittinff 
posture Ions continued, is reduced to a minimum. Mr. Longe, however, says, notwith- n. • 

standing this, tliat “ the sewing machine is generally preferred to the needle by the 
“ workers, principally on account of the bodily e.xercise which it affords ” (p. 2, p. 14, p. gg), ~ 

VIII. Effect of Employment dpo.v the Physical Condition. 

^ 441. .is we have in the first part of this Report (p. Iv) considered the general 
influence produced upon the health and physical condition of females employed in 
prolonged needlework, we shall m this place merely notice some features which are 
peculiar to the present division of the question. Of the whole class, the poorer order of 
seamstresses and needle-women especially those who work at home or in small numbers 
toother, such as shirt and collar makers, belt and brace niaking-, outfittino- work &c 
suffer most severely owing partly to the excessive labour, partly to the confined and 
unwholesome work-place, partly to the want of proper food, many of this class heinir in 
tact, among the poorest ot the poor. " ^ 

stated hf Mr” Lord*-'® conditions, and the mode of rectifying them, is thus 

“■ The i-onlrast in personal appearance presented by those who work in large well ventilated rooms 
when compared with the ordinary type of jonraejmen and assistants, who worfc at hoSrhr to “3 
Ffi M ■ n “,'fy,«'!'"kable. The superintendent of the factory at Pimlico (aSS; 
thefr a.mtol'l^^^^^^^ “ « P«'™Ptib!e in a month or twi alle? 

442. Another modifying condition is, that whereas among dress-makers and milliners 
there are scarcely any children employed, in the trades wl are now considerinfrlarge 
nm „ndf “se ye occupied, there being, as already stated, nearfy 

11,000 undei lo years of age. This circumstance greatly exasperates the evil as the 

than m‘ the ad.il't “ore liable to derangement 

than in the adult. The foUowing may he received as illustrations of the miurious effects 

*0 was 9, with fom- 

nuhrirrntrd although she was Very kindly treated by her mistress, her health 

qmte broke dow-n, her eyes were weakened so that sometimes she could not see and her 
side “hurt her; she worked from 6 a.m. to 8 and 9 p.m. (14 or 16 hZs) Auothei 
woman, who began to work at 8 years, and often L I6' hours a day, silferri very 
much m hei health. Mr. Hill, an employer, says that the chief source of injury to 
health was the continual stoopiug (pp. I75, 1/6, 177). Children who work at^ vlove- 
sewmg at home, and at the tambour frame, also suffer, and severely (p. 91) “ 

L- )'ho has made a spcci,al inquiry into the iidlueMe on health of 

glme-mjkmg at heovi], in which district it is stated about 50,000 persons are altogether 

n 7'L®e°tl®'ost‘snrP‘*'‘'““^ ■“ iJl-ntilated roo^ms for so . 

a aaj, there is no ostensible cause for an unusual amount of disease, but that OYvinir 
to these causes, bad ventilation, overcrowding, and long hours, there is among the nonm 
discTsesI “““"S' P-valence o?Vol“Z,; 

statoente c‘f fi'°“ the 

(n ST nos 984 ‘t frequently affects the health and sight 

gratifying as rmehlne^,* ^ other hand, and this is most 

SSr^and medlTl^to -I f oxteudmg, the prevaihng tenour of the evidence, 

fee and medical, is m Its favour. Mr. Longe is of this opinion (p 2) and Mr Lord 

emploZTSve'nTl towns ,lri’ m”ach“ste are 

employed m large numbers, says, the opinion of the medical profession so far as I can 

at XiS' D? Ord° ™^® *“b*“ -Ais is also the conclLion 

.“iurious effects are gentleman, after stating that 

“ h"? “ . "0 produced in some cases, observes, “ but touching the important fact 

“ S rcg3S!uness®of®" *® and the needle-women, the^comparl on 

“ Z Ste’t * ^ appearance is greatly m favour of the machinists, there can be 

. IX, Moral Condition. 

similar to or^nar^tn^ ^oucerus trades in many essential respects 

number of cbildriTn occupations, and especially as the interests of so iarg-e a 

eduomL and t"iras & “A® refe? to 

carried on. affected by the mode m which at present these trades are 


+ ®/Medieal Officer of Privy Council, p. 190. 

T oixth Report of Medical Officer of Privy Council, p. 381. 
h 
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Wejlbinc Neglect of Education. 

— 446. Speakiag of the whole class, the state of education is extremely low ; a remark ^ 
SErHWREssBs, applicable to London and the large provincial towns as the more rural districts. In fact 
^ one of the most striking proofs of this is atforded by the experience of the large eveniac 
In London school of St. Mary’s, Charterhouse, Golden Square, where there are 20a girls of the ag 

and other of from 9 to 15, and who for the most part are employed in the shops and factories i 

the neighbourhood during the day. The mistress remarks that the state of iguoranct 
is a matter of astonishment to her, as there were not more than a dozen who had neva 
attended a day school ; and yet of the 200, not more than one-third, when first admitted 
were able to read, write, and cypher ; the remaining two-thirds not being able even U 
say the alphabet (p. 159, No. 283). Miss Gregg, of Monkweli Street, who emploji 
in making chenille nets about 50 girls, says, “ they are very ignorant, not one-hal 
“ can read ” (p. 159, No. 2?4). At a boot factory in Norwich, out of 20 girls, from If 

to 20 years old, seven could not read (p. 91)- At a clothing and shirt factory a 

Manchester, two girls who were questioned, each 13 years old, could neither read m 
write ; and others were reported to be in the same neglected state (p. 149, No. 223} 
Mr. J. Dare (minister of the poor) says, at the Great Meeting day school, at Leiceste. 
the average age of the children is only 8 years and 5 mouths, and the average tims 
they remain l^- years ; and yet this is a large school with a certificated master, ant 
under Government Inspection. Mr. Dare goes on to say 
“ In the majority of cases poverty is not the cause that keeps children from school, or sends thei 
to work. Until a law is passed which will make it compulsory that all children who work shall havt 
so many houi-s of school in the day, parents will be careless of education and moral training, j 
long as they can get anything from their children’s labour- to spend upon themselves” (p. 167). 

447. At Rochester, of 12 younger ones, most could read but very few could write ; tw 
however, who were 12 years old, could not read, nor could one of 14 (p. 149). Ai 
Londonderry, Mr. Hogg, of the firm of Messrs. M'Intyre and Hogg, shirt manufactures 
and whose factory is calculated for 1,50U hands, observes, _ “the great defect in tk 
“ people here is their -want of education ; but they are beginning to find that they caDBo; 
“ get on without it.” To this evidence Mr. White adds the remark that of arowo: 
ei^t girls, aged from 13 to 15, one could read well and write ; the others could read 
among five others one aged 14 could not read, and two of the others could not wrili 

(p. 60). 

la country 448. Bad as the state of things is in the metropolis and other towns, Mr. Lord s&f. 

districts. it jg among the glovers in country districts that the evils produced in a populatic 

“ which may be said to work constantly from B years of age, become conspicuous. 
The result is that the children being taken away at so early an age, and no proviso 
like that of half-time being made, they grow up utterly uneducated, and often unab! 
' to read The evil operation of this system is made conspicuous by the following Tali 
(P- 177) 

Nvmbeb in attendance at the Gibl’s National Schools, Yeovil. 



Morals. 

449. Where so many young persons work together, and are able to support themsel«^ 
and are thus withdrawn from parental control, it must happen, as in other sim^ 
conditions, that great temptations and opportunities for immorality should exist. Up 
this subject we beg to refer to. the statements in the Appendix of those best calculate 
to judge, as employers, clergy, teachers in schools, &c. The want of respects! 
lodgings has been a source of great evil ; and many praiseworthy efforts have been ntf 
in f ondon and elsewhere to rectify the mischief by the establishment of “ homes,” 
the young women are boarded and lodged. This evil has been increased of late ye* 
owing to the great and rapid development of the clothing trades, by attracting 
numbers of young females to towns not provided with suitable lodgings. This, ami» 
other places, has happened at Londonderry, where the shirt trade has attained a if 
extension, and where, according to the valuable statement of Dr. Browne, the me^ 
officer of health, great numbers of respectable girls from the country are obliged to_M 
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in crowdc-.! housos of a ii>- description. I)r. Browne suggests, as conducive to the 
moral and phvr.ic;ii health of these ,youiig persons, the erection by the large factory pro- 
prictors of suitablv lodging houses tor their female operatives ; which he believes would 
he remunerative (p. 62, No. 207 b). ie. 

X. Opinions of E>ifi.overs. 

450. It is evident that in many of the large establishments the general system as 
to hours of work, &c., very nearly approximate to those of the Factory Acts, the principal 
difference beinc that where children under 13 are employed, it is usual for them to work 
as lomr as the persons and adults ; although in some factories the children are not 

allowed “ o^-erwork.” Among the proprietors of these works there is,- therefore, a general 
feeling in favour of moderate hours, and often no disinclination as to the application of 
leffislative measures. Upon the whole of this question we would call attention to the 
very important statement of Mr. Wm. Tillie, whose firm employs, in their shirt factory 
at Londonderry, 1,000 hands, and, in addition, several thousands working at home, and 
amounting in all, when fully occupied, to 10,000 workpeople. After stating that their 
regular hours are from 8 to 6 p.m., or, in the winter, from 9 to 7 p.m., this gentleman 
observes : — 

“ The short hours introduced by me have been adopted by all the other houses in the trade here, or 
nearly as short. 

“ f am acquainted with the Taetory Act, and had occasion, to direct my attention specially to it about 
a year or so since, owing to. a visit from a factory inspector, which led me to suppose that our factory 
might fall under them, though I was afterwards legally advised to the contrary. As the manufacture 
is carried on in this and other factories here, the regular hours being short and tlie overtime never 
carried to such an extent as to he injurious, there is, I think, uo occasion for any such regulations. 

It is better to leave any manufacture untouched by legislation till actual need for it exists, though 
if real abuses of overwork, &c.,' do exist, it is not only allowable but desirable to check them by law, and 
it should be done without hesitation or scruple. I see the difficulty of ascertaining just when abuses 
arise in any particular employment without some kind of perpetual inquiry, which of course is not 
desirable. On the wiiole, I think that some regulatious might properly be framed, which would be a 
security against any abuses of overwork, without seriously interfering with this manufacture as it now is. 

The gi-eat objection which I should feel would be to anything that involved beginning work as early 
as they do in factories, which I feel sure would bo agreat injury to the manufacture. If they come at 
eight, they i)reakfast comfortably first, and there is no loss of time for this after work has begun. I 
consider it much less injurious to work three hours later at night, as they do on the present plan, 
than to come to work regularly at six without their breakfast Any hour much earlier than eight 
would be quite unsuitable to the habits of the class of girls w'hom we employ, and to make them feel 
themselves put upon the same level as nrdiiuiTy factory workers, as a change to such early hours would 
do, would lower their self-respect and moral tone. We endeavour to raise these as much as we can by 
insisting on all coming in bonnets and witli shoes and stockings, and this, I believe, is a general rule 
in all the factories here. The good character and chastity of young females here is remarkable., 
if comparison be made with corresponding classes in England and Scotland. The busy time can he 
pretty well calculated on, and adaitional hands might he engaged ; but this would be a loss to the 
regular workers by diminishing their pay. ^ 

“ So far as the object of any factory regulations may be to secure education, I am strongly in favour 
of them, and think it desirable that ail young persons should be obliged to attend some place of 
instruction for an hour-and-a-half daily, which they might well do after their day’s work, without any 
interference with it. We have, however, very few children, and should have none if they were restricted 
to half-time. This, however, is on the supposition that the supply of labour shall continue as abundant 
as it has been for the last 12 years ” (p. 59, No. 192 b). 

451. Another large employer, Mr. M‘Intyre, who has accommodation for 1,500 work- 
people on the premises, says, If the hours were regulated by law, it would he good for 
ns in this reject, it would secure punctuality. I should have no objection to being 
“ under the Factory Act if it did not tend to check the business here, where it is now 
“ well settled, and send it to other countries where labour is cheaper. We are well off 
“ as we are, and cannot tell what the effect of such regulations might be ” (p. 60, ■ 

No. 194 b). ^ VF 

Mr. Sinclair, 'of Londonderry, speaking of overtime, says he “thinks it would be 
“ a great benefit to prevent working late at all ” (p. 60, No. 196 b). 

The manager of Messrs. Schwann, Kell, and Co., shirt manufactmers, of Limerick; 
where there are from 50 to 100 workpeople, observes, “ I think, however, that a limitation 
“ of the hours would not practically interfere with the business ” (p. 66, No. 238b). 

452. A gentleman at Manchester, a crinoline manufacturer, Mr. Rylands, sen., who has 
had OTeat experience, by employing 2,000 hands, thus speaks of legislative measures : — 

“ 1 can safely say I have never known an instance of injury arising from length of working hoars. 

“ There was perhaps a time when the operative required protection against his employer;^ thiugs are 
now tending to the other extreme, and before long tho employer will rather require protection against 
his hands. 1 do not refer to trades unions or any such thing, there ^ indeed nothing l)f the kind with 
us ; what I mean is the growing independence of and dislike to anything beyond oroinaiy work. The 
Saturday half-holiday, which is now alm ost universal here, is an illustration of my meaning. For my 
• k 2 - 
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Wiisi™ OM part I iHnk an hour less every day and no half-holiday ivould be far preferable, it only encouram. 

■ idleness, if not mischief. 

Part II. “ Matters of health, ventilation, cleanliness, and the like I consider very fair and proper subiecr 
SEAjisrnEflsua, for legislative interference; many workplaces are very unhealthy, in our class of business as mucbas 
^ m any. Masters and men seem alike reckless of the value of life ; they don’t care thouo-h the con 
ditions of earning a high rate of wage involve disease and death in 20 years or so if only tie earning' 
be high, while the power of earning lasts. ’ ^ 

“ As far as regai-ds education, I think the scheme of some preliminary educational test would worl- 
well for every kind of business; it is the appearance of inspection that creates antao-onism I am n! 
legislator, but I should say that the employer might fairly be required to have a eerSficate sinned hr 
some competent person, produced to him by the parent or child, before he employed any under somt 
fixed age, 13 or so; and employment without such might even be made penal on the employer 
“ Whatever restrictions are imposed, should be made as general as possible ; to comprehend thaf 
IS, all children emloyed m any way in trades or manufactures, and the inspectorial sy^stem should 
be avoided as much as possible. An inspector, who is a kindly disposed and weil educated ffcntleiuan 
can^ge^t ^mos^t^an^thing he wishes done by the manufacturer, but those qualities are not always there” 

453. Mr. Frees, the principal of a tailor’s establishment in Spitalfields, employine- 150 
females, says that “his experience had convinced him that girls under 1.5 years of age 
“ were too young to work sewing machines, and that for machinists of any age, the hours 
“ from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., with the usual meal times, one and a half or two hours should 
“ never be exceeded; he considered that Q.t or 10 hours of such work in the day was 
“ for the health and strength of most women, quite long enough. He knew that the 
“ people in their own houses frequently worked 16 and 18 hours a day, and believed 
“ that the tendency was now for the work to he done at home, as so many had one or 
“ two machines of their own” (p. 147, No. 215 c}. 

454. The head of an extremely well-ordered wholesale millinery and lappet maker 
factory at Manchester, Mr. W. S. Tracey, remarks : — 

« On the whole, while of course I like liberty for myself, I think that the prohibition of night-work 
after 8 p.m. woiftd not be injurious The trade could do «ry well ivith the lOJ hours limitation, 
and, 1 think, with relays of those under 13 ; if only they would come for -the half wage that is 
‘‘From what I know of wholesale millinery work-rooms in London, Manchester, and Nottinsham 
I think they want looking after, on the grounds of overcrowcUng and bad ventilation at all events” 
(p. 148, No. Sljlc-) 

Another gentleman in the same business, employing 130 females, ftom the aee of Q to 
30, says : — s y 

“ Our working hours are from 8 o’clock a.in. to 8 p.m. ; very seldom, but sometimes later. Though 
1 do not like it, 1 am obliged to work late; if I did not, others would get my orders. Should be tiad 
to see an Act of Parliament passed to limit the hours of work in our and all trades where voimg 
persons and lemaies are employed, from G o’clock a.m. to 6 p.m. It would do a great' deal of good” 
(p. 143, No. 205 c). ® 

166. Among so laj-ge a number there is, of com-se, a diversity of opinion and some 
employers, particularly small ones, are strongly opposed to any kind of Government inter 
teence. This is the view, among others, of Mr. Tillyard, jun., boot and shoe manu- 
facturer, Norwich (p. 171c, No. 110). On the other hand, “ Mr. Charlesworth, another 
“ manufacturer m the same business at Leicester, considered that if a regular factory 
“ system could be made to reach the worst places, the finishers, and other small work- 
shops, the whole trade would be benefited” (p. 167, No. 314 c.). 


XL-.- Recommendations. 

466. In approaching the question of applying legislative measures to this great branch 
of industry, embracing the welfare of nearly 300,000 operatives, and a vast amount of 
capital invested by the principals, we are not unmindfi.il of the great interests involved 
Neither do we exclude from our consideration the important fact that in many branches' 
and especially in the larger factories, the trade is on the whole in a prosperous condition ’ 
In our First Report presented to Parliament in 1863, we gave a comprehensive summai-'y 
of the principles, operation, and results of the Factory Acts after an experience of 
30 years; and it is therefore unnecessary on this occasion to show, what is now indeed 
so generally recognized, how greatly all classes of the manufacturing community have 
benefited by the enlightened and humane legislation of 1833 and subsequent 'years 
For our views upon this question we beg therefore to refer to the above document * 

4:67. The facts set forth in this present report establish, in our estimation, the conclusion 
that 'tt’hethei' the physical or moral condition of the children and young persons eDa;affed 
in the manufacture of wearing apparel be considered, there exists, more especially in 
certain branches, an urgent necessity for' amelioration . In the first place, notwithstau^ng 
the changes induced by the sewing machine, a very large number of ciuldren and yoim^ 


* Cbildi-en’s Employment Commission (1862). First Report 1863, p. xxx. 
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pcrscms, for whose well-being uiodcrn Legislation lias been so extensively exercised, are w,.„™ 
&tiU employed, and more particularly by small masters and mistressps nnrl Arpinisi. 


iub^Lutics are very mouerate, they are not suited 
tor children; and in addition, it is found that occasionally “ overtime ” is made when the 
work is continued for 14 hours, and this for several week's consecutively. But with small 
masters and mistresses, and in those branches in w’hich children are extensively employed 
the hours of work, as a rule, arc, the age considered, excessive, and this in all parts of 
the kingdom, although more so in England than elsewhere. When children are sent to 
work at so early an age and for such Tong hours, any kind of useful education is simply 
impossible. _ It may be, that in many branches, no previous instruction or training beino- 
necessa^ry, it is only the poorest^ and most ignorant part of the population who avsfl 
themselves of this mode oi obtaining a livelihood; but, however this may be, the amount 
of igmorance and neglect disclosed in this inquiry ought to command serious attention 
With the view to its removal ; and, consistently with the claims of industry it is difficult 
to conceive how this desideratum is to te secured, except by the educational clauses of 
the I aetoiv Act. That the health and physical development should be most seriously 
deteriorated by these demands on young and growing children, is a necessary result- 
aiid the appendix abounds with illustrations, especially from many who have themselves 
suffered trom tins evil system. 

i. Applicalioti of the Factory Act to large Eslailis/iments. 

458. The full details we have submitted in this report show that, as regards the larger 
establishments, whatever may he the particular articles manufactured, no real difficulty 
would arise by the limitation of the hours of work and by the adoption of the half-tim'e 
system, as prescribed by the Factory Acts. In many of the largest factories, owing to 
the general use of the sewing macliine, for which children are not adapted, only young 
persons and adults are employed; and as in these establishments the hours are for thl 

reafiirb^S '™uld be caused ; and this, doubtless, could 
readih be met bj taking on more hands when any unusual pressure ai*ose. 

2. Range of Hours of Work permitted hy Act. 

pmcipal seat of the shirt manufacture, namely the north of Ireland a 
from what obtains in most of the manufacturing districts of England, as 'to 
beffiv m hrthe“”® *■>‘8 become firmly established, thf usual time 

cummer, and 9 a.ni. in the winter. We have already given Mr. 
-fif "'*'ich it will be perceived that gentleman is stronoly 

impressed with the conviction that it would be a great injury to the manufacture [{ 
earlier hours were entorced ; nevertheless it is reasonable to expect, that the hours which 
expenence has pointed out as most suitable to the moral and physical welfare of the 
'^'^cemtions of labour comprised in the regulations of the Factory Acts 
would on further consideration recommend themselves both to the employers and the 
employed m these occupations also. euipioyers ana me 

stateLf I’cetories, in his Report of 31st October 1862 (p. 12) 

■■ rfthfcmn?ov^^ employed m factories, that “they considered that the preventio'n 
“ benlfit m^them ” “f?er 6 p.m. as likely to be of iLstimable 

" hoinrin the e^’ • ^ J operatives generally ho states that “ the few 

" women ” The Tnln®’ t“'* the afternoon of Saturday, ai-e great boons, especially to 
vomen. Ibe Inspectors of Factories have been led by their lone exnerienrp tn'thp 

Artf“to Vorf h°ef“*“V° existing permission®under the Factwy 

attended with anv are employed, be convenient, and would not be 

W P- -uld he too near 

461 I ^ ^PPlimtion of the Factory Act to small Employers, ^c. 

has been” "I'll”® “ numerated by Mr. Lord <p. 83),it 

and mistresses, who eeneraPv^ is caiTied on by small employers, masters, 

a few hands, some bfing adMt fS”ef hT*™*^* ™tebouses and employ 

b mt lemales, but many children and young persons, in numbers 

k3 
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Weaiiko varying from five or six to 12, 20, or more, so that it is iomossible to draw a line hetweei 
employers and the larger establishments. The details we have submitte! 
pajit n. that the hours of work in these places are unusually long and often excessive, mud 

lEAatsTOKssEs, q£ factoncs. The places of work, also, are often altogette 

— uusuited for the purpose to which they are applied, and many of them are extremelj 
crowded and wretched ; in fact, with the exception of some dangerous and especially 
noxious trades, as that of the manufacture of lucifer matches, it is difficult to conceive ft 
any class of operatives where a limitation of the hours of work and judicious sanitatj 
measures are more urgently demanded- In addition to this, to interfere with so importan; 
an industrial department only where large numbers ai-e Collected together, whilst tbs 
smaller employers in the same business are left uncontrolled, would naturally cause grw: 
dissatisfaction and have' the appearance of great injustice. We therefore are of opinioc 
that all these trades should, as regards women, young persons, and children working fo 
wages, be placed under the regulations of the Factory Acts, subject to our remarks it 
§§ 145-159 of our 3rd Report, relative to the subjecting all places of work in whid 
fewer than 20 workpeople -are employed, to the local authority, for all purposes of tk 
administration of the Factory Acts. 

4. Question of Home Work. 

462. We stated in our First Report of 1863 that in the course of this inquiry many 
trades and manufactures would come under pur notice in which children worked e 
home with their parents.* This particularly applies to the manufacture of wearing 
apparel and especially to certain branches of it, as in the glove trade, in making cheay 
•shirts, braces, &c., in which the children help their mothers, beginning usually at a very 
tender age ; in fact, these are the youngest of the whole class, Mr. Lord having^ fount 
some only 4, 5, and 6 years old (p. 84). Many of these children are often required ft 
work long hours, and in some instances even longer than with small employers. 

463. Such early and prolonged labour is to the last degree pernicious ; it totally pre 
vents all useful education, whilst it undermines the health and gives rise to a sickly anc 
debilitated population. It would be superfluous to insist upon the fact that the grea: 
questions involved in this inquiry concern the age of th.e operative and the hom-s c 
work; the exact nature of the occupation, and the precise conditions under which hi: 
carried on are of no moment. Considering the very large number of young childrei 
who in these trades are thus occupied at home work, and the principles of moden 
legislation, we are of opinion that the employment of children of tender age, whateve 
. may be the exact conditions under which it is carried on, should be regulated in tlit 
manner we have pointed out in regard to employments of a like nature (see § 465. C.) 

5. Time of introducing the Act. 

464. Considering the extent of these trades and the number of persons engaged ii 
them, especially children, sufficient time should be allowed for the introduction of tb 
Act, and we conceive that the periods fixed in the 6th clause of 27 & 28 Viet. c._ 4f 
(Factory Act Extension Act, 1864,) should be adopted in the present case; that ist 
say, — 

"During the first six calendar months next ensuing the passing of the Act, children o 
not less than 1 1 years of age may be employed full time ; during the first 30 montb; 
children of not less than 12 years of age, may, in like manner, be employed full time. 

485. We add, for the sake of easier reference, the following 

Summary of our Recommendations : — 


The Lace Manufacture. 

A. — Dressing-rooms, — Should be placed under the Factory Acta. 


Modifications. 

1. Factory hours for meal-times not to come into operation until 18 months 

passing of the Act (§ 51). 

2. Whitewashing, &c. should not be required oftener than once in two years, unl^* 

inspector should otherwise direct (§ 53). 


* Childi-en’s Employment Commission (1862), First Report, p. Ixxx. 
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B. — 'Wabeholses, — Should be placed under the Factoiy Acts. 

Modijications. 

1. The permission ffiven by Factory Acts to children, young persons, and women 

to work between 7 a.m. and 7 p-m- from 30th September to 1st April should 
be extemled to the whole year. 

2. Whitewashing (the same relaxation as above in the case of dressing-rooms). 

C. — Private Houses. 

(a:.) Where children work for their parents only, and not for wages, general enact- 
ment as follows, to be carried into effect by the local authority. 

1. No child under 8 years of age to be employed at any of the processes 
described (§ 197). 

2. No child under 13 to be employed as above move than six hours in any 
one day, or between tiie hours of 7 p-m. and 6 a. in. 

3. Every child, young person, or woman employed as above to be entitled 
to the factory hours of meals. 

4. Xo young person (i.e., between the age of 13 and 18), and no woman, 
to be employed as above more than 10^ hours per day, or between the hours 
of 7 p.ni. and 6 a.m, 

(i.) Work-rooms and “ mistresses’ houses” in the lace trade where children, young 
persons, or women work for 7-cageSy to be considered as warehouses. 

To be placed under all the regulations of the Factory Acts”, subject to the 
following 

Modifications (§ 197, par. 5, 6). 

1. The permission as above (B. 1) to work between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. during 

the whole year. 

2. The relaxation as above (B. 2) as to whitewashing. 

3. Their, sanitary inspection and regulation to be placed under the local 

authority (§ 198) (see also our 3rd Report (§§ 145-159) relating to the 
placing the work-shops of all the trades named in tliat Report, in which 
fewer than 20 workpeople are employed, exclusively under the local 
authority, for all purposes of the administration of the Factory Acts). 

D. — PlLLOW-LACE MAKING. 

1. Children employed at pillow-lace making at home by their parents to be subject 

to same regulations as supra (a.) (and see § 241). 

2. Lace schools to be under the same regulations as the work-rooms und mistresses’ 

houses (supra (^.) and § 234). 

The Hosiery Manufacture. 

1. The hosiery warehouses to be placed under the Factory Acts, subject to the 

same modifications as in the case of the lace warehouses (supra B., and see 

J ^^7). 

2. The persons working with hand-frames, whether in 

(I.) Shops or small factories, 

(II.) Cottages or small rooms in private houses, , 
should be placed under the regulations 1, 2, 3, 4 already specified in relation 
to private houses in the lace trade, in regard to limiting the houi’s of labour for 
children, young persons, and women (supra C. (a.) 

3. "I he places of work above named (I.) and (IT.) should t>e subject to the sanitary 

inspection and regulation of the local authority, as proposed in regard to the 
work-rooms and mistresses’ houses in the lace trade (supra b. and §§ 197-209). 

The Straw-plait Manufacture. 

.Straw-plait Schools. 

The same legislation required as for the lace schools (§§ 306-307)* 

Straw-plait making-up. 

The same legislation required as for warehouses and mistresses’ bouses in the lace 
manufacture (§ 307). 

k 4 
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Lace and Embhoideiiy Work in Ireland. 

Limerick lace factories slmiild be placed under the Factory Acts Extension Act (§ 308), 
The sewing schools should be placed under the same regulations as the lace schools in 
England (D.) 

Hand-Loom Weaving and Hosiery in Ireland and .Scotland. 

Should be placed under the same regulations as proposed for England (§§ 309-10). 

The Paper Tube or “ Spool ” Manufacture 
Should be placed under the Factory Acts (§ 311). 

The Manufacture of Wearing Apparel. 

I. Dress-makers, mantle-makers, and milliners. 

1. Places of work to be subject to medical inspection under the local authority, with 

power to direct suitable sauitary measures (§ 395-6). 

2. Hours oflabour to be, for the 1st year after passing of the Act, between 6 a.m, 

and 6 p.m., or between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., or between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. ; after 
the 1st year, between 6 a.m. and '6 p.m., or between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. (§ 397-9). 

3. Factory hours of meal times to be observed (■§ 400). 

4. Hours of actual work not to be more than lO^- per day (§ 400). 

To be carried into effect by the local authority. 

II. Seamstresses, shirt-makers, boot-makers, fltc. (§ 456). 

1. Factories, large and small, to be placed under the Factory Acts, with the sams 

modification as to hours as in I. § 2. (See §§ 459-461). 

2. Domestic work to be subject to the limitations of hours specified in the case of 

the lace manufacture (supra, private houses C. a. See also §§ 462-463). 


Approxi- 
mate num- 
fcer of per- 
EODS em- 
ployed in 
the trades 
and manu- 
faetui'ea in- 
cluded in 
this Eepoi't. 


466. These recommendations apply to trades and manufactures employing, as appears 
by such statistics as we have been able to avail ourselves of, the following approximate 


number of persons : — 

The lace manufacture (§ 7) . - - . - 150,000 

The hosiery maniifiicture (§ 257) - - . . 120,000 

Straw-plait making and making up (§ 300), about - - 100,000 

Milliners, dress-makers, &c. (§ 314) ... 236,000 

Searastre.sses, boot-makers, glovers, &c. - - - .300,000 


Total 


- 956,000 


The numbers employed in hancl-looin weaving in Ireland and Scotland the Census 
of 1861 does not afford the means of ascertaining, and it has been impossible to do so by 
personal inquiry. * 

To the above numbers are to be added a few more employed in the manufacture of 
paper tubes and in lace embroidery in Ireland not included in the above estimate. 

467. The numbers of persons under tlie Factory Acts in 1862, according to the Return 
to Parliament (No. 23) for that year were 775,534, of whom 54,411 were children under 
13 years of age, and 432,973 females above 13. The numbers placed under regulation by 
the Factory Acts Extension Act (1864) may be placed in round numbers at 50,000, of 
whom about 17,776 were children and young persons (First Report, § 639). 

468. Should Parliament think fit to extend to the above classes of manufacture (§ 466) 
the beneficent provisions of the Factory Acts, or provisions as nearly approaching to them 
as differences of circumstances allow, a vast addition will be made to those whose physical 
and moral welfare are promoted by this species of protective legislation. 

All this we humbly certify to Your Majesty. 

(Signed) HUGH SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE. (l.s.) 

RICHARD DUGARD GRAINGER. (l.s.) 

EDWARD CARLETON TUFNELL. (l.s.) 

2, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

August 1864. 
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REPORT ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF FEMALES IF CERTAIN 
TRADES IN LEEDS AND OTHER TOWNS IN YORKSHIRE. 

Gentlemen, 

1. I BEG to transmit to you the evidence which I have obtained as to the employment of vouuff 
women and girls in Leeds, York, and other towns in Yorkshire, in the following trades 
(1.) The raillbery and dressmahiug trade. 

(2.) The cloth cap manufacture. 

(3.) The wholesale clothing trade. 

(4) The boot and shoe trade. 

2. The following exti-acts from' the census for 1861 will show the approximate numbers of the women 
and girls belonging to these trades in the five principal towns which I have visited. 



ted.. 

Bi-adtbrd. 

Halifax. 

Huddersfidd. 

York. 

— 

20 Yesu's 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

0\-er 

Under 


Under 

Over 


of Age. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

'20. 

20. 

20. 


20. 

20. 

Milliners tmd dressmakers 
Seamstresses, shii-t and sfciy 

547 

2,442 

251 



1,248 

118 

453 

85 

400 

,174 

669 

makers . . 

252 

606 

27 

177 

6 

90 

16 

53 

19 

145 

Cloth cap makers 

179 

314 

2 

16 

2 

13 

10 

16 


Tailors’ work-women - 

26 

10.5 

1 

17 

4 

31 

5 

15 


3 

Boot and shoe makers 

147 

428 

13 

79 

11 

42 

5 

33 

3 

57 


« k“ TT O ’ cases, cl-c, a smaa pomon are mgniy sKiUed workwomen, 

who ai_e hu-ed by the year, at salaries of from 12?. to 20/., and boarded and lodged by their employers, 
either m thmr own houses, or in lodgings. The remaining numbers include, (1), several young women 
and gilds, who hve at home, and are employed more or less regularly as day-workers, in dressmaking 
and other simUar estabh8hments; _and, (2), a great number of persons, married women and others, 
who h^e and work at home or m private bouses, for the middle and lower classes. 

4. The persons employed in the three latter trades, are for the most part young women and girls who 
live at home and work in their employers’ rooms. Several, however, of the persons employed by the 
wnoiesale closers and hoot and shoe makers, are married women and others who take materials from 
tiiese estabhshments to work up in their own houses. 

•>. In one of the principal dressmaking establishments at Leeds, there were 20 hands employed at the 
ime 01 my visit, of whom six resided in the house. In the busy seasons, i.e., in the eai'ly part of the 
^ f ^ autumn, about 20 additional hands (day-workers) would be employed. 

. * fsw girls uiider 16 are employed in this trade, except as assistants to women who work in 
their own houses. Girls are apprenticed.at the age of 14, 15, or 16. but receive no wages for the first 
year. . ° 


Sewing Tradrt 
Mr.F.D.Iionge 
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Seffiag Trades. 
MnPJJ.LoLge. 


Nature of em- 
ple^ment. 


Place of work. 


Honrs of work 
in rniiliDer7 
aad dressmak- 
iag liousca. 


Meal times. 


Hours of -work 
ia ti’&clotU 
cap, wholesale 
clolljiog, and 
-boot and shoe 
manufactories. 


7 The cloth cap manufacture has increased considerably in Leeds during the last few years. 'Hie 

principal part of the work is done with the sewing machine. Girls of Id years of age are sometimes 
kuerht to work these machines, but the persons employed upon them are generally over 20 years of 
age? In most of the cloth cap manufactories a few girls of from 10 years of age and upwards are 
employed in sewing, running errands, &c. , _ , ^ , i t , 

8. There are a few wholesale clothing establishments m these towns, and a few wholesale boot and 
shoe manufactories. The class of persons employed aud the nature of the employment in the three 
last-mentioned trades is very similar. A few young girls of between 10 and 15 years of age are 
employed at simple sewing woih, and in waiting on the elder workers. 

9. The introduction of the sewing machines has considerably altered the system of employment in 
all those trades. Where the needle is the only iustniment used, it is rather to the advantage of the 
employer to give out the materials to be worked up by the women in theii- oivn houses ; but to make 
the most profitable use of the sewing machines it is necessary to have the hands brought into shops, 
and divided into the two classes of machinists and finishers. The number of hands thus employed by 
the clothiers, however, is still very small compared with those who work at tlieir own houses. The two 
largest wholesale clothiers in Leeds employ severally SO and 50 hands in their own shops, and from 
200 to SOO out-workers. 

10. The sewing machine is generally preferred to the needle by the workers, chiefly on account of 
the bodily exercise which it affords. 'Tlie machinists usually sit at their work ; but in ono shop, a 
wholesale clothing manufactory, I foimd the machines were all placed so high that they required the 
girls to stand while at work. ’It appears at in all these trades the labour of working tho machine is 
more or less frequently inteiTUpted for sh.>rt intervals. (Evid. 28-31.) 

11. Most of the work-rooms which I vi ’ :ed show that the health and comfort of the workers have 
been well consulted by tbeir employers.' In the largest establishments the work-rooms are in the top 
floor of the house, with arched ceilings and other special arrangements for ventilation. 

12. Although some of my informants stated that the dressmakei-s and milliners employed in their 
towTis were not often subjected to so many hours of continuous labour at their sedentary and mono- 
tonous employment as in London, where the demands of fashion are more inexorable, and the means 
of meeting a sudden pressure of work by an increase in the number of hands, less i^racticable, yet the 
evidence which I have obtained shows that the practice of working too many hours prevails to a great 
extent, particulaidy in the private establishments. 

The usual hours of w’ork, including the intervals for meals, are in some houses from 7.30 a,m. to 
8 p.m. (Evid. 1.) From 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. {Evid. 5, 6.) From 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. (Evid. 4.) In the 
busy seasons, i.e., for about six weeks or two months consecutively in the summer, aud in some cases 
for another four or five weeks in the autumn the hours of work are much longer. One witness says 
(evid. 7), “In the montlis of May, Juno, and July, we worked until 9 o’clock on Fridays, aud on 
“ Saturdays till nearly 12 o’clock.” Another says (evid. 12), “ We have worked from 9 a.m. to H p.m. 
“ for five weeks together.” The same witness had worked from 9 a.m. to 1 a.m. for five weeks 
together without going out except on Sundays. Auothev witaess (evid. 15) had worked from G a.m. to 
9^ p.m. for two months. 

In some houses both girls and women work from 8 a.in. to 11 p.m., and tho latter to nearly 12 
o’clock on Fridays and Saturdays in the busy seasons. 

Where mourning has been required in a very short time women have worked for ;5(i hour,'! consecu- 
tively. (Evid. 8.) 

13. It appears that there is in very few of these establishments any regnlavity as to meal times; 20 
minutes or half an hour for dinner, and 20 minutes for ten, is all tho time usiully taken ibr meals in 
many places. (Evid; 18, 15, 16.) Except in the ease of those who go home to their meals, which is 
by no means common in the dressmaking trade, the young persons have generally no opportunity of 
getting out until 8 or 9 o’clock at night- (Evid. 17.) Some mistresses allow a walk in the clavtime. 
(Evid. 15.) 

^ 14. The superior advantages to the employed, of large over small establishments, is shown in this as 
in other trades. The less dependent upon individual customers the employer is, the move able is he to 
consult the convenience and welfare of his employes, in respect of the time within which he undertakes 
to execute his orders. It appears that in the dressmaldng trade the short time system has been intro- 
duced by the larger drapers, and is being gradually forced upon the private establbhmeuts. (Evid. 17.) 

15. lu the other trades where, their business being wholesale, the employers are less affected by the 
pigencies of customers, the hours of work are more regular, and only occasionally exceed tho usual 12 
hours, including the intervals of 1 hour for dinner, and | an hour for tea. On Saturdays work genevaily 
closes ra these trades at 3 or 4 p.m. 

16. In one establishment in which a large number of machine hands are employed, that of Mr. Barrau, 
wholesale clothier, at Leeds, the actual hours of work have for some time not exceeded 9| hours. 
I lus employer has found that he can get the same amount of work done during 94 hours as was 
formerly done during lOi hours, with the advantage to the workers of having the labour of standing 
attheir machines bemg reduced by one hour per day. This employer states that he found “the 

‘ rigour of his hands affected by one week’s overtime of 11| hours.” (Evid. SO.) In some of the 
Cloth cap manufactories, however, it has been tho custom to have recourse to long hours for several 
weeks m the spring seasons. In one of these establishments the regular hours of work from Easter to 
VViiitsuntide have been 1.5 per d.T.y, including meal times. (Evid. 23.) One witness had worked 
through tue mght four or live times. (Evid. 24.) The reason given by the employers for thus 
resoituig to overtime was toat their premises were so small that they could not employ extra hands. 
1 he statements ol Mr. Barinn (evid. 19), and Mr. Campbell (evid. 35), shows conclusively that 
overtime is uot necessary even for small establishments. 

1 have, &c. 

Fuancis D. Long]'!, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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Messes. E.adfop.d & Co., Deapees, Dbessmakees, &c.. Bond Street, Leeds. 


Trades. 

Mr.T.D.Longe. 


1. ?!)■. J. Radford . — We have all oiu- wovt exe- 
cuted on the premises. We could not trust the deli- 
cate textures we make up out of ouv ovm shops. 
The dressers might bo. soiled, and gj-eat care is 
3-ofjnived in getting up tiie goods. In the ease of 
more ordinarv mid cheaper goods they could be made 
OUT, and are made out for many establishmenta. 
Work can be got much more cheaply done in the 
workpeople’s homes than in our sliops. The work- 
women get apprentices to help them without receiving 
anv w^es. Our trade varies immensely according 
to”the season ; the busiest time is in the spring and 
autumn. Wehave six working hands, young women 
of 20 and upwards, who live on the premises ; they 
remain with us permanently. In the busy season we 
employ considerably more. The regular liours of 
work for all are from 7.30 a.m. to 8 p.ir., except on 
Saturday, when work ceases at 6 P.Jt. They have 
one hour for dinner and half an hour for tea j they 
have not a regular time for their meals ; they get 


them at a house near, where there is not room for all 
at once. We have a few apprentices between 14 
and 18 ; they are not bound. We close our shops at 
6 p.x. for eight months out of the 12, and at about 
6.30 p.M. during the other two months. » Ouv cus- 
tomers are not the )>oor people. We should not have 
many customers come in it' we kept open later. 

2.. Caroline Stone, dress-maker. — I have been 15 
months in this establishment. 1 reside on the pre- 
mises.: During the busy season our work begins at 
7.30. ; never earlier. We work till 8 p.m. There 
are times when we work later, but we never work 
later than 9, -and .'.lever more than two days in the 
week after. 8 ; all the girls would then ivork to 9. 
The younge'^‘.girl.liez-e uowis 14 yeaz’s and Smonths 
old. I have 'never had a giid under 14. No one has 
ever workeci hove without stopping for dinner and 
ten. I think we could do iho same work izi 10 hours 
that we now do in 11, but I do not thiuk that all the 
wotkei-s would do as much. 


Miss Booth, Park Square, Leeds. 


3. Mus Booth, di-ess-maker and milliner. — I should 
be veiy glad if something could be done to limit the 
hours of work for milliners and dress-makers. If all 
were compelled to observe the same times, I do not 
think the trade would suffer in the least. The work 
is not bal’d, but there is uo change in it for the 
workers. I never take any child under 16. Tlie girls 
come as apprentices j they are not paid any wages. 
They come at 8 in the morning and leave at 8 in the 
evening. They are only learners. 

4. Hannah Green, milliner. — I have been eight 
years in the establishment. We have generally seven 
or eight young women living in the house, and there 
are about 12 or 14 others employed who live out. 
We begin to work at 8 or 8.30. We get our break- 
fasts before begin. We dine at 1 o’clock. We take 
half an boar for dinner. Those who live out give 
over work at 8 o'clock. They never work after 8. 
We in the house sometimes work tUl 9. We gene- 
rally work to 9. We don’t consider that we work 
very long hours, but we would much rather give up 


at 8. I think we could get tlie same amount of work 
done in a less time, because we should all hurry more 
to get it done. We have two rooms ; they are excel- 
lent work-rooms. We never complain of their being 
too hot or crowded. This is the largest private liouse 
in the town. Thei’e ai’e only tliree or four others. 
Most of the drapers have young women residing on 
the premises to mak‘e up dresses for their customers. 
It is not the custom in Leeds to give out work to be 
done at home. It is done much better on the pre- 
mises. We work to 8 or 9 on Saturday, ns on. other 
days. For six weeks or two months in the year we 
give over at 8. There are a great many small dress- 
makers. I have known 20 or 30 persons who have 
started a little business of their own. They work 
themselves and employ apprentices, gills between 14 
and 18 yeai’S of age, to help them. I think these 
persons work longer than we do. We are quite in- 
dependent of them, and if our hours of work were 
shortened, so that we did less work in the day, they 
would not get any of our business. 


Messrs. Smeaton, Drapers, &c., Bbigqate, Leeds. 

5. Louisa Gosley, milliner. — I have worked two We ai’e not crowded in our work-rooms. Our hours 

years in this house. Oui’ busiest time is at Whitsun- ore the same as those kept in the shop. We are later 

tide. Our regular hours at that time are from 8 to 8. ou Saturday night than other nights. The shop 

I have workM to 10 o’clock for two nights in the closes at 7, except on Saturday, when it is kept open 

week. We always stop an hour for dinner and half till 9^. 
au hour for tea. I live out and come here to work. 


Mr-s. Johnson, Silk Mercer, fee., 168, Briggate, Leeds. 


(3. Mrs. Sarah Johnson . — I employ about 12 young 
women at dress-inakiug, &c. I also send work out. 
Those who take work at home ai-e generally married 
women, who emplov apprentices or one or two other 
young women to help them. One of these out- 
workers has five or six sewing machines in her house. 
It is only the cheaper goods that we send to be made 


out. Of the young women I employ myself, two live 
in the house ,• the others come at 8 and leave at 8. 
They have one hour for dinner aud half an hour for 
tea. None of our hands work after 8, not five times 
in the year. When they do, it would be in getting 
up mourning for funerals. We never have any girls 
under 16. All the workers go home fortheu-dinners. 


Mns. Hartley, Milliner, fee., 23, Briggate, Leeds. 


7. Mrs. Wain, milliner. — We have three young 
women residing in the bouse, and our number of other 
hands would vary from 10 to 15. Our regular hours 
of work are from 8 to 8, but we do not begin till 8^. 
In the months of May, June, and July we worked 
until 9 o’clock on Fridays, and on Saturdays till neai’ly 
12. New things are generally wanted for Sunday. 


We ai’6 good for nothing on Sundays. We have no 
children under 16, aud only four between 16 and 18. 
We do not regularly keep them so late as ourselves, 
but occasionally the young ones have worked to II. 
These ’ urs are too long, and I should wish much 
for shoriter hours. We have an hour for dinner and 
half an hour for tea. 

A 
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JiIr.'H'.O.Ltiugo, 


Messrs, Horblet, Milliners, &c,, Bond Street. Leeds. 


8. Mr. Francis Horsley — I have five young 
women residing in the house, and about 15 to 20 
othei-s who reside out. The mnjority of them are 
over 20. The youngest is between 14 and 15. "We 
only have one young girl. Our regular hours are 
from 8 to 8, with an hour for dinner and half an hour 
for tea. In the busy season, i.e., I'or three weeks in 


the spring and three weeks in the autumn, they will 
work as late as 9. None of them work beyond fliat, 
except in very rare cases when mourning lias to Ite 
got up quickly, and then three or four of the bettsi 
hands will Avork up to any time. I have known af 
cases where Avoineu have worked through the wlitile 
night and all the next clay. 


Messrs. Marshall and Snellgrove, Hakcodrt Place, Scarborough. 


9. Mr. Dippy, manager.“I do not think the 
hours during which milliners and dress-makers work 
iu the country are so long as in London. I think 
the young women might protect themselves by making 
better agreements with their employers, when they 
go to reside in their houses. If they were to claim 
extra wages for overwork it Avould be good for them. 

I do not think the competition or number of workers 
in Loudon would prevent their getting better terms. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there are so many 
good workei-8 in Loudon. We refuse orders which 
we cannot comfortably finish, and so do Marshall and 
Snellgrove iu London. 

10. Miss Harriet Pechham. — I have been seven 
years in this establishment. We seldom work later 
than from 8 to 8, but for about four nights in the 
season we should work to 10 ; we never work after 
that. Our work-room is never crowded ; we have 

Misses Shilleto, Dressmakers, 

12. Miss Mary Shilleto. — We employ about uiue 
hands ; there are eight now with us.' Our busiest 
times are about sis weeks in June and July, and six 
weelcs in October and November. We never begin 
to work before 9 iu the winter ; we give up now at 8. 
Oar longest hours are from 9 to. 11. For the last 
three weeks we have given up at 8. The day-workers 
never stay beyond 10, and only during two months 
in the year do they stay so late as 9, i.e., for every 
night consecutively. In case of mourning orders 
they work later. None of our hands work later than 
we do ourselves. We have three girls of about 17 or 
18, none younger. We have networked later than 

II twice in the last year. We have worked fhom 
9 to 11 for five weeks together. We dine with our 
assistants. Our dinners are not taken at regular 
times. We refuse oi-ders sometimes ; we refused one 
yesterday. A lady wanted a dress made in two days 
because she was going a'way. There is a difficulty 
about getting extra hands when we have much work 


about 13 girls and young women in it at the busiest 
time. 

11 . Fanny Powell, dressmaker. — I have been neailj 
eight years residing in this establishmeut. There are 
two others living in the house. The number of tie 
day-workers varies from 8 to 16. Our busiest timj 
is from July to September. The youngest girls a« 
between 16 and 18 •, we never take them under 16. 
In the busy time we begin at 8 and finish at 8 in the 
eveniug. The day-workers are paid extra for over, 
time, hut not those who live in the house. Ifue 
have much work to do I send for other hands, » 
that we are never driven ourselves to work much 
after 8. In London they caunot get day-workers, so 
that if there is much work, the women in- the hotia 
must work overtime to get it done. We are not si 
all uncomfortably crowded, even when we have the 
greatest number of bauds at woi'k. 

&c., 29, Spurrier Gate, York. 

to be done ; it is not easy to get good hands,, audit 
is much more, expensive. The sewing machines cer- 
tainly save labour. We have not worked so lonj 
since we had them as before, and we are able to let 
our customers have their things iu a shorter time 
now, without working exti-a hours ourseives.! The 
youug women who live with us often leave off work 
at 5 o’clock, and go out to see their friends. They 
go away at Christmas for three or four days or i 
Aveek, Avitliont any deduction from their salaries. We 
Avork in the same room Avith our assistants. I used 
to Avork at an establishment in Yoi'k Avhicli is not in 
existence now. I have worked there for five weeb 
together from 9 to 10 at night, without going out il 
all except on Sundays. I do not think any AVork such 
long hours now. I think the .sewing machine liM 
done much to stop it, and the trade is more divided. 
The shop I worked in' Avas very fashionable, evH 7 
lady Avent to it. 


Messrs. Leake and Thorp, Drapers and Milliners, Parliament Street, York. 


13. Annie Mawson, milliner I have been five 

years and more in this establishment. I live at home 
and come here to- work. I come at 9 in the morning, 
and go home at 7 o’clock in the evening in winter 
and at 8 in the summer. I have worked to 9 or 9^ 
for one or two days in the week for about five weeks 
together in the spring. Most of the young women 


here go home. I dine here. There are about six or 
seven apprentices. , They all go away to diunei'md 
tea, and stay away an hour each time. We genewlk 
take about 20 minutes for dinner and a quarter of ^ 
hour for tea. ' I have never heard any of roy 
complaiu of being worked too late. 


Messes. Pdrdt, Wholesale and Retail Milliners, &c., Samson Square, York- 

14. XoMwa. I have been here 2^ years. . I stopped to 10. I go home to dinner. Wehaveu 

live out and coma here to work. I come at about 8^ hour for dinner and half au hour for tea. That is > 
and go away at 8 iu the evening. I have never regular agreement with all of us.' 
stopped to 9 except on Saturdays, and then I have 

Mrs. Winn, Dressmaker, &c.. Conet Street, York. 


15. Mary Ann Flood, dress-maker. — I have lived 
here 1 1 years. There are two other young women 
living in the house ; the youngest is 17, the othei-s 
are all over 20'. Our regular hours are from 8 to 8. 
Vre sometimes begin at 6 o’clock in the summer and 
work to 9 or 9^. We work these hours for about 
two months in the summer eveiy day in the week. 
"We have our meals regularly. We generally stop 
about half ah hour for dinner and 20 minutes for tea. 


We generally get a walk, sometime in tlie day, etw 
in the busiest time. I have had. an hour for 1^ 
fortnight every day between 10 and'12. in , the 
ing. I know, one or two places in York Avhere ® 
young ladies go out for walks in the day-time. I®* 
not know •whether it is- common in other places. , 

[N.B. — This witness was the niece 
mistress .of the establishmenti] - . • 
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Messes. Gibsox and Botce, Drapers, Dressmakers, &c., Piccadilly, Beadfokd SewingTradea. 


16. Mr. Boyce. — We have employed dress-makers 
in connexion witli our sliop business for about two 
months. We have six young ladies resident, and we 
employ about 14 others. Our hours of business aro 
from 7 A.Ji. to 7 r.M., but the milliners and dresS' 
makers do not come till 9 o’clock. They have never 
staid later than S r.M., except on Saturdays, when 
we do not close our shop till 8, and then they stay a 
few minutes later. I believe we get better hands by 


the short-hour system. We do not ah-e an honr for Mr-F.D.Loage. 

dinner i they genomlly stop -mork for about half an ^ 

hour tor dinner, and the same time for tea. I believe 

Bradford is better than any other town in Eno-land 

for early closing ; all the principal shops in the'town 

are closed at 7 p.m., except on Saturdays, and then 

most of them are closed at 9 ; some not before 10 

or 11. 


Mrs. Lcmb, Dressmaker and Milliner, Horton Road, Bradford. 


17. Mrs.Lumb. — I have twodress-makers livingwith 
me, and I employ about 12 other day-workere. Oor 
regular hours of work are now from 9 a.m. to 8 r.tr. 
We frequently give up at noon on Saturdays. The day- 
workers always go away at the regular-time, unless I 
ask them to stay longer. I do not think we have ever 
kept any of the day-workers beyond 9 p.m. even in the 
busy seasons. We keep the same hours throughout 
the year. It was only yesterday that we changed 
our hours to 8 p.m., instead of 9 p.m. My reason for 


doing so was that the young women requested it, and 
because the hours of work at the drapers’' establish- 
ments are only from 9 o’clock to 7. My young 
women always have an hour for dinner and another 
hour for tea. It is certainly not the custom for the 
young women tvho live in the houses of dress-makers 
to go out for walks in the daytime. They can go 
oat at 8 o’clock at night, and are sometimes sent out 
on business in the daytime. 


Me. Holmes’, Drapery and Millinery Establishment, Darley Street, Bradford. 


18. Mr. Holmes. — We have five young women, 
who we hire by the year ; they live in lodgings 
which I provide for them. I employ about 14 or 16 
other day-workers. Our regular hours are from 
8 to 8 P.M. They have an hour for dinner, 
and another hour for tea at o o’clock. None of our 
hands would work beyond these hours for so much ns 
six weeks hi -the year. Tliey have nil a fortnight’s 
holiday during the year. They caiinot get out during 


the day, except occasionally. None of us can. It is 
a common thing for young women to ask an employer 
what his hours of work ai-e before they hire them- 
selves. The hours of work in the country are nothing 
to what they are in the West End houses in London. 
One young woman told me her usual hours were to 
1 or '2 o’clock in the morning in a West End hon.«c 
where she had been employed. 


Messrs. Scolefield and Rice, Mantle 

19. Mr. J. Rice. — Weemployabont 50 bauds, princi- 
pally in making mantles. About 30 of these work on 
our own premises. They are all young women ; only 
two are under 18. Young girls would be no use. It 
takes about three months to learn the sewing machine. 
Young girls could work it \ but it would never be to 
the interest of the employer to employ cheap labour 
at the machines. I- should say there are not many 


Manufacturers,. East Parade,. Leeds. 

young girls employed at the sewing machines any- 
where. Our hours of work are^ from 8 A.sr. to 8 p.m. 
in Slimmer, and from 8.30 a.k. to 7 P.sr. in winter. 
These hours are very rarely exceeded. I do not 
suppose we worked a week’s overtime all through the 
summer. We never worked more than an hour over- 
time each day. In the winter we never have any 
overtime. 


Mr. J. Buckley, Cloth Cap Manufaotueeb, Bond Street, Leeds. 


20. Mr. J. Buckley. — We have no girls under 15 
employed at the sewing machines. We only employ 
young women at this work. After two or three months 
they can cai'u from 8s. to 14s. a week, according to 
their skilfulness. We only employ young girls for 
sewing the lining and the leathers on the caps. "We 
never had so many young girls as we have now ; we 
have six under 13. 'The sewing machines have 
diminished the labour of the older girls. Before the 
machines were introduced all our work was done out. 
The mothers made the caps at home, and got tlieir 
children to help them. I should not object to the Fac- 
tories Act being extended to our ti-ade. I am enlarging 
my rooms, and building a dining-room for the girls. 

21. Maryanne Kirjis. — I am going 10. I have 


worked here about four or five months. I come at 7 
and go away at 7. I don’t think I have worked after 
7 once since I have been here. I get Is. 6r/. a week. 
I runs leathei-s, and lines. I can’t read. I have been 
a week at school. 

22. Mary Elizabeth Chadwick. — ^I am going 15. 
1 worked at Marshall’s fiax mill from the time I was 
10 years old to a few months back. I worked in the 
heckling room. I gave it up because I began to get 
poorly, so I came here. I like thisworkbettev. Igo 
away at 7. I have never stopped after 7. I was three 
years at school as a half-timer. I did not leaim to 
read. We only learnt to read half an hour eveiy 
other day. Some learnt to read. We used to sing. 


Mr. j. Sunderland, Cloth- Cap Manufacturer, 38, Albion Street, Leeds. 


23. Mrs. Sniiderland. — We have about 35 young 
women working on the premises ; about half these ai’e 
machinists, and the other half finisliers. We have 
none under 13. They' are no use to us under 14. 
We have three between. 14 and 16, and four about 16 
or 17. Besides these we employ two men. to moke 
caps for US. They are Germans. They employ girls 
to help them' at their own homes. Our regular hours 
are from 8 to 8. We used to work from 8 to 9 ; since 
we have reduced our hours (about three years) I do 
not think we have had less work done. Of course the* 
girls must be kept up“ to their work more. Those 


who live at a distance have half an hour for breakfast 
after they come. All have one hour for dinner and half 
an hour for tea. For six weeks before Whitsuntide we 
are very busy, and hitherto we have had overtime. 
They have worked from 6 to 9 from Easter to Whit- 
suntide. The girls get extra wages, for this ;o.vertinie, 
from 2 j. to 3s. per week. The girls prefer working 
overtime to having additional hands brought in. 

2i. Emma Teale ^I have woi-ked 14 years for 

Mrs. Sunderland,- Our busy time is . from Easter to 
Whitsuntide. During those weeks we have worked 
from 6-in.tiia morning to 9 at night. I have worked 
2 
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Se-ffing Trades, all night four or five times. I-wasnotmuch. the worse 

for it. I had to lay in bed all Sunday. I have never 

Mr.P.D.Longe. stayed away from work more than three weeks since 
I have been here. 

■ 25. Anna Seller &. — I have worked about five years 

for Mrs. Sunderland. I have only stayed away two 


days for illness since I have been here. I have never ' 
worked ail night. When we work overtime we get 
extra pay. I think 1 would rather work overtim 
and get the extra money than that other womei 
should bo brought in to do the extra work. 


Mr. G. Redihalce, Cap Mantjpactueer, Trinity Street, Leeds. 


26. Mr. <?. Bedihalch employ about 50 young 

women and girls. None of them are under 13. The 
youngest are between 14 and 16. We have about 30 
under 18. We have only two out-workers: tltey are 
married women. Our busy time is about one month 
before Whitsuntide. All our hands are paid day 
wages. They run from 2s. to lOs. per week. We 
have never worked through the night for the last five 
years. The machines have saved all that. Every 
year there are move sewing machines used. I think 
it will come to this, that the hours of work will be 
limited by law. I heard the other day of some one in 
our trade who was going to work from 6 to 9 to get 
up an order. 

27. Emma Worthington . — I have worked here 
three yeai-s. I come at 7i and go away at 7^. These 
jire our usual hours. AtWhitsuntide we have over- 
time fi’om 6 in the morning to 8 or 9 at night. All 
the hands work these hours theu. All get extra pay 
for the overtime. Once or twice the older hands have 


worked to 10. We have breakfast before we come; 
stop an hour for dinner and half an hour for tea. lij 
not think the long hours at Whitsuntide over knockei 
any of the girls up. I have never stayed away for ill. 
ness once that I know of. Wo give over at 3i ca 
Saturdays. 

28. Mrs. Brownfit . — I have worked a sewisj 
Duachine six years. I worked for a ready-made tailor 
before that. I generally work from 7^ to 7^. I 
would just as soon work all day at the machine « 
with my needle. I rather prefer the machine. Wj 
rest quite as much with the machine as when sewiag, 
We have to stop to fill the bobbin, and climige tin 
work ; with some work we are constantly stoppiag. 
We never could go on for a quarter of an hour with- 
out stopping at sewing caps. I think the exercise s 
healthy ; we work with both feet. I used to work 
at Mr. Davis’s at Halifax. We never worked later 
than S then. 


Messrs. Hyam and Co., Wholesale and General Tailors, &c., Beiggate, Leeds. 


29. Mr. Haliduy, manager. — We employ about 30 
young women as machinists and finishers on the pre- 
mises. They are employed entirely in the shipping 
and wholesale department. We have men besides 
employed in the order department. We also employ 
several out- workers in the wholesale depai-tment. ' We 
have nearly 200 out-workers. They are men ; they 
take the work and got their wives and children to 
lielp them. Tlie wages of the in-door workers are 20 


per cent, higher than those of the out-door worketi. 
One reason is, that the employment for the out- worker* 
is a lower class of trade, and more regular. Tliej 
can, however, cam more money at home than tlie in 
door workers. The hours of work for the men co 
our premises ax’e from 6 to 8. The women work fion 
8 to 8. Our men can earn 21. or 21. lOs. in tho week, 
but some only earn 10.?. 


Mr. John Barean, Wholesale Clothieb, Alpeed Street. Leeds. 


30. Mr. J. Barran . — employ about 50 young 
women on the premises, and between 200 and 300 
out-workers, The latter ai-e all women employed by 
me j they work in their own houses. All tliese bauds 
ai'e women and girls from 14 years of age to 40. I 
think the regulation by law of the shops in which 
young women are employed, both as to the state of 
the shops and the hom's of work, would be very bene- 
ficial to the health and morality of the persons em- 
ployed. I think their hours of work ought to be 
restrained to 10 hours per day. We only work our 
hands about 9^ hours per day, i.b., from 8 a.m. to7 p.m., 
with one hour at 1 o’clock I’or dinner and half an hour 
at 4 o’clock for tea. My bauds are nil hired to work 
fro*n 8 to 8, but it is an understanding between us 
that if they keep ahead of their work they may leave 
at 7, and in effect they all do leave at 7, and the place 
is closed at that hour. The young women employed 
on the premises are nearly all machinists ; I think the 
machineworkismore laborious than the hand sewing. 
I do not consider that my trade would suffer by my 
being prevented from recourse to overtime even for a 
few days. I found that a week’s overtime of 11^ 
hours per day affected the vigour of the hands. I do 
not consider that occasional overtime is necessary even 
for persons beginning business, when their premises 
are small and tlieir htmds arc few. I began in u veiy r 
small way, and I have never had recourse to ova-time 


for more than a fortnight. I do not think an absolulc 
restriction of hours would hinder a man getting on in 
his business. In my retoil business I only employ 
men. They are very irregular. It is more profitable 
for employers who liave sowing machines to hiTo 
their machine work done on the promises than hy work- 
people at their own homes. For instance, if we paid 
li. for making n pair of trowsers to an out-worker, 
we should be able to get the same work done for 
somewhat less in our own shops, and the small dif- 
ference accumulates in a large quantity of goods, and 
thus the profit becomes cojisiderable. 

Our business does not depend much upon orders; 
we make our goods iu anticipation, and send out our 
travellers and sell oar work. 

31. Eliza Lyndley . — I have worked liero thres 
years. I work a machine. I come at 8 and go away 
at 7. I have one hour for dinner and half an hour 
for tea. I 'prefer working with the macliine tbaa 
sewing with the needle. I do not think it is bard 
work. I used to worlc at Scolefiold and Rico’s. I 
worked there ft-om 8 to 8. When I first went it was 
from 8 to 7. They chasiged because they said otlia 
shops worked to 8. I do not think we did much more 
with the extra hour ; we might have done a liWl® 
move. I ouce or twice worked tlierc from 7 to 10 1 
not more thuu t\vice ; often from 8 to 9 and 8 to 10 
for four days together ; not more than tliat. 


MESSRS. Stead and Simpson, Boot and Shoe Manufacturers. Kirkoate. Leeds, .• 


32, Mr. Simpson . — WeemployaboutdOtoGOhands 
on the premises. We also employ about 20 women 
who work at home. They make slippei’s, the cheapest 
class of work. They are married women. Their pay 
is very small, they earn from Is. 3rf. to Is. Qd. per 
day. There are several men iu the shoo trade who 
have machines of their own, and employ children, 


their own and otlievs, in their own wi'ctched cotWgM- 
I have been much struck with the improvement k . 
the manners and appeai-ance of the shoe-workers since . 
they have been brought into oui- shops. We 
to put the men to work in our shops, but they wonld 

33. Mrs. Law, finisher. — Thei’e are about the* 

i 

1 ; 

f 
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or four girls under 13 working here. There ai-e 
dbout 40 women altogether in the two rooms. The 
little ones baste the work for the sewing machines, or 
wind bobbins, or cany the work from one room to the 
other. The j-ounger girls get about 2s. or 2s. 6d. a 
week } lIs. is the highest wages any of us get. Our 
work has been pretty regular throughout the year. 
We have not worked to 8 more than two or three 
times. On Saturdays we always give up at 4. We 
consider it quite healthy work. I think all the 


COMMISSION :—EVlDENCE. y 

little ones c»n rend. I do not think nil the Hg ones Sewing Tnden 

34. Akljy ir„5,v,o,._I am going 14. Invaseoiim Mr.FjoEinge. 

1 1 .then I flrst came. I nsed to Lie i^hTn I 

came. I work a machine now. I becrin nr s 
give over at 7. I have one hour at 12 o’clock for 
cbnner, and hatf an hour at 4i for tea. I have never 
stopped after /. I can read a bit. I have woSed 
the machine a year. I don’t think workine the 
machine is Jiarder than sewing. ° 


Mr. Elijah Gledhill, Boot and Shoe 

35. ^Ir. E. Gledhill . — I employ between 60 and 
70 young women on the premises, and about 80 men 
and boys in my shops in Park lane. The young 
women are fitters and machinists. We work from 
to 6^. For six weeks or two months before Whit- 
suntide the hours are from 6J to 8. We never work 
after 8. We have no girls under 13, and not more 
than 10 between 13 and 18. The women have half 
an hour for breakfast at 8, and an hour for dinner 


Manufacturer, Bedford Street, Leeds. 

at 12 o’clock. Each man in the other place employs 
one boy. The boys are caUed spriggem. They nil 
the soles on. There are about 20 boys there now 
in the_ busy season we should have 30. I am now 
arranging tor these men to take their work home and 
do It at home. All the finishers work at home now. 

finishers, but I don’t know 
■whether they employ them or not. 


Mr. Campbell, Cloth Cap Manufacturer, Albion Street, Leeds 


36. Mr. Campbell — I have only started this busi- 
ness four years, and I do not think that a law absolutely 
preventing our working overtime would at all pre- 
judice my business. The advantage of having the 
sewing machines worked on one's own premises is so 
great that I do not think that such a law would hinder 
the employment of machinists in our shops, or lead to 


the employment of out-workers. I employ now about 
25 hands in my own rooms, and the same number 
out. The out-workers are not machinists. Our 
hours are from 8 a.m. to 7i p.m. in the winter, and 
in the summer months from 7^ to 7^ with one hour 
tor dinner and half an hour for tea. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER TUBES IN THE WEST 
RIDING OP YORKSHIRE. 

Gentlemen, 

worsted yam spinners, constitutes a com- 
paiatuely new trade, in whicn the hands consist almost entirely of children, for the most part girls, of 
age? varying from 7 to 13. p s > 

2. Spools are small paper tubes made to fit the bobbins on which the yarn is wound on the spinning 
frames, in packing the yarn for exportation, a great saving of expense is effected by substitufinc the 
light compressible paper tube for the wooden bobbins. 

.. J oiTilf manufacturing these tabes is extremely simple. A few children and an overlooker 

dxe all the hands required. Each child is provided with an iron rod, of the same diameter as the bobbins, 
paste and paste-brush, and a packet of small square pieces of paper. The child pastes one side of the 
p per, folds it round the rod, and the spool is made. The ehildi-en drop the spools into baskets, which 
are earned off by the overlooker. He sorts the spools, gives back the bad ones to be remade, and dries 
1 *^ ^ 1“®* A quick child makes 

about 6,000 spook in a day. In some shops the childi-en sit, in others they stand as they work. 

4. Ihis trade IS pnncipally canied on in the paiishes of Keighley and Bingley. near Bradford. 

I here are about 10 separate places of work m this neighbourhood, five of which 1 have visited. I 
believe these tubes are also made in the same way at Glasgow, in the north of Ireland, and in other 
places, but not to any great extent. The employers expect that the trade will increase considerably in 
a lew ^s. There about 250 children employed in the neighbourhood of Bradford at the present 
* majority of these children are girls between 8 and 12 years of age. 

5. ihese children are now working about eight or nine hours per day, exclusive of meal times, U 

Vo 5 80 or 6 p.m., with half an hour interval for breakfast at 8 o.m., and an hour for dinner at 

12 or 12 30 p m. in one shop the childi-en leave work at 4 p.m. On Saturdays work ceases in aU 
tnese snops at about 1 p.m. These hours, however, have been considerably exceeded, and probably -will 
be agmn exceeded when the demand increases. (Evid. 2.) The children have worked from 6 80 a.m. 

times excepted.) (Evid 2, 6, 9.) 

children sxe aU hired and paid by the master; the rate of payment is Id. or Ud. per Ib. of 
pound 01 paper contains between 600 and 600 pieces. The quickest and most persevering 
cauaren can earn 6s. in the week. At the present time then average earnings are about 3s. : tile younger 
children earn about 2s. (Evid. 7, 10, 12.) “os > s e, 

7. Some of the shops which I visited were on an upper floor, dry, warm, and well ventilated. In 
e e^e the i^dren were distributed through the rooms of an old house. In another they worked 
n part ot an old barn. Most of these shops are in buildings the other parts of which ai*e used for other 
purposes. Une shop is m a large paper warehouse, another is over a weaving shop. 

A 3 
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The Manufac* 
tore of Paper 
Tubes. 

Mr.F.D.Longe. 


a. 

Erils of the 
present system. 


'8. Although the children in the shops Tvhich I visited appeared to be happy and enjoying their occu- 
pation, they are far too young to be employed formany hours day after day at the same monotonous and 
incessant labour, while they are neeessai-ily deprived of almost all education ; of 1 1 children between 
10 and 14 (the oldest children I saw at work) only one could read, and only two had ever been to a day- 
school. Of 15 of the younger children, of about 8 and 9 years of age, onlv two could read, and they were 
the children of the foreman, who ivere working half days, and going to school during the other half days. 

9. At Messrs. Forster’s Mill, at Queensbury, near Bradford, the spools used by the firm are made 
in the mill. About 50 little boys, all between 8 and 11 years of age, are employed in relays at this 
work, under the regulations of the Factories Acts. 

10. Some of the masters at Keighley and Bingley are desirous of having the regulations of these 
Acts extended to the children employed in their shops. They consider that the half-time system would 
be very beneficial to the children, as well as advantageous to themselves, if they were all compelled to 
observe it. The work being so simple and uniform, could easilv be can-ied on by relays ; and they have 
found that under the present system the children are irregular as to the time of coming to ivork, 
and. liable to waste time while at theii- work, particularly in the afternoon. They anticipate more 
regularity and assiduity from the children when working mider the half-time system. In these shops 
there are already a few voluntary half-timers, but the masters wouldnot be able to carry out the system 
generally without slightly raising the rate of wages. In order to do this they would wish to indemnify 
themselves by raising tfie price of the spools, which they would have no difficulty in doing if they 
were all compelled to observe the same system. 

I have, &C. 

Leeds, Francis D. Longk, 

December 1868. Assistant Commissioner. 


EVIDENCE. 

MR. W. HANSON’S PAPER TUBE MANUFACTORY, BINGLEY. 


1. Mr. fV, Hanson.~~-\ tliiuk it -is quite necessaiy 
tliat the children working for me should have school- 
ing, and I should not make objection to the application 
of the Factories Acts to this ti-ade. I could not con- 
veniently caj'iy out the half-time system myself un- 
less all other masters in the trade concurred. I 
consider that 10 hours work per day at the work at' 
which these children arc engaged is too much for 
childi'cu of their age. It must be injurious to their 

, constitution. They are paid hy the quantity of work 
they do. The work is quite incessant, i. e., if they 
are willing and able to keep on working all the time, 
there is nothing in the nature of tlie work itself to 
require their stopping. They can earn from 2s. to 
4s. or 5s. per week. A woman could not eara so 
much, she could not work, so quickly. 

2. William- Stevenson, manager, — This shop has 
been working not q'uitc -12 months. The children 
make spools for the worsted varn spinners. • Our 
mimbers vary from 20 to'40. "W6 have now about 
26 girls at work. The best hands are between 8 and 
12 years of age. I do not think we have more than 
one child over 13. The hour at which they begin in 
the morning is sometimes 6.30, sometimes 7, and now 
it is 8. They get breakfast now before they come. 
They never come before 6 ; they generally begin at 
6.30 in summer, then they have half an hour at 8 for 
breakfast. They always liave an hour at for 
dinner. They all go home for dinner, and generally 
for breakfast. When they begin at 6.30 they leave 
off at different times ; sometimes at 5 p.m., and some- 
times not before 7 p.m. They have never worked after 
7 p.m. hei-c that I can i-emember. We have been 
giving over lately at .5 and -5.30 p.m. They generally 

• go home to tea when they work to 7 p.m. No' heat 
is required in the room, but the stove used for drying 
the spools throws out heat. ' If the demand for spools 
increase^ the children -would work longei- hours than 
they are doing now. Two years ago there wei-e only 
four factories of this kind, and tlienthe demand was so 
great that some of the shops worked inuch later hom’s 
'(last winter for instance) than they are working now. 
1 know that in one shop the childi'en have worked 
for some days together from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., and for 
weeks together from 6 a.m. to S p.m. I know that 


children who Lave been at work in the factories up 
to 6 p.m. have gone to work in the spool shops after 
they left the factory. I have had cases when mothers 
have wanted us to allow their childi'en to work here 
half the day aud go to school the other half ; ivo had 
one quite lately. I have no fear of our helug able to 
get tlie two lots of children. The only inconvenience 
about carrying out fully tlio regulations of the 
Factory Act would be, that we could not dUchargo all 
the children at the same moment. They could all 
leave for meals at the same time, but in leaving at 
night each child has to be settled Svitli separately, 
aud it take.s about half an hour to sfsttlo with all of 
them. Each child gets for working up one 

pound of paper. One pound of paper contains about 
600 pieces. The common price given is only Irf. per 
pound. 

3. Henrietta Seaton. — I am going 14. Iliave worked 
at spool making three months here and three years at 
Crahh'ee’s. I come at about 7 in the moiming and 
leave at about 5 in the evening. I have never stopped 
here longer than 5. I go away for breakfast and 
dinner. I have earned about 4«. I can’t rciwl. I 
worked 14 months at Andevton’s factory. I went to 
school for half the day then. I could reatl the Tes- 
tament then. I never was tired at making tubes 
either at Crabfree’s or hero, but I was at the factory. 
I used to spin. Half a day spinning at the factory is 
harder work than a wliole day here. I got Is. 6rf. 
a week at the factory. 

4. Mary Weldon. — ^I am going 8. My sister works 
here with me. I come at 8. I don’t come l)efore 
because mother wants me to fetch milk. I always 
go away with my sister, sometimes at half-past 4. I 

, wj» more than a . fortnight at school. I have one 
brother. Three of lis axe dead. Father is dciul. 
Mother is not well j she cannot work. 

■5. Elizabeth Weldon (sister of No. 4.)— I used to 
work at. the mUl as a spinner. I am just 13. I think 
half a day working at the mill is hai-der than a -whole 
day here.^ We sit here. I was not strong enough 
..for the mill.- I and my little sister earn 4«. between 
us. sometimes. My brother ' earns 8 j. 6rf. Mother 
has relief. ' ' - 
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MESSRS. CRABTREE’S PAPER TUBE MANUFACTORY, BINGLEY. 


6. Thomas Smith, maaagev. — We have 49 chil- 
di'cn making spools. We don't like to take tliem 
under 8 years of age. We have three as old as 14 or 
1.5. Of'the children no\\- here 10 or 12 are hoys. 
The earnings <il’the children for the week vary from 
alxmt 2.?. to' 6s. We begin at T in the morning and 
cdose at .5.30 or 5.4d. We stop for half an hour at 8 
P.nd .an hour at 12.30. Ail are away by a quarter to 
6 in the evening. AVe have had no children working 
hc-vond 6 during the last summer. We liave worked 
later. We have worked to 8 o’clock for a month .at n 
rime ; hut I do not remember any child working ns 
late as 9 p.m. AVe do not work overtime now, he- 
cau.se there is no necessity for it. If there was a 
jiressure we should of course work overtime, i.e., to 
8 p.m. I thiuk the half time system would be better 
for the children ; they ought to go to school. I do 
not think there would he any difficulty in getting the 
children. A child of 8 or 9 years of age earns about 
Is. 3f/. in the fiictoiy. I think two lots of children 
would bo able to make more spools in the 10^ liours 
allowed by the Factory Act tlian one lot working the 
wliole day, as now. I think a half timer .at this work 
would be able to earn nearly if not quite as much in 


The MsBufec. 

the week as they do in . the factories, -without any in- tore of Paper 
crease of the rate of wages j but if it was necessai-y ^ 
to raise the rate of wages, a higher price could easily irr.F.D.Longe. 
be got for the spools. _____ 

7. Martha Jane Slater . — I am going 9. I came ” 
to work Inst Biugley fair. I come at 7 and leave at 
5i. Sometimes we work over. I have never worked 
over. Mother says I must go to mill next Bingley 
fair. I like this better than the mill. Mother says 
I can learn summut at school when I go to the niiU. 

When I go homo now I am not tired. I help mother 
to wash up. I go to bed at 8. I have two brothers 
and one sister. I can earn 3j. 6d. In the week. I 
have earned that three weeks running. I get Id. for 
a pound of paper.®. 

[I examined 15 children of ages varying from 
8 to 12. Only four could read at all, and 
two of these were the manager’s own chil- 
dren, who went to school for half the day. 

Of 11 children between 10 and 14, only 
one could read ; two or three only had ever 
been to school.] 


MESSRS. CRABTREE’S MANUFACTORY, MICKLETHAVAITE, NEAR BINGLEY. 


8. William Eeeles, manager. — have 28 children 
now at work. We begin at 7 and give over at 4 in 
the afternoon. We use no lights, either in the morn- 
ing or afternoon. All the children go away at 8 for 
breakfast and at 12 for dinner. Most of the children 


are aliout 8 or 9 years of age. The yonngest would 
be about 6. Four or five would be about 11. 

[Of the seven children present at the time of 
my visit, not one professed herself able to 
read.] 


MR. \Y. AMBLER’S PAPER TUBE MANUFACTORY, KEIGHLEY. 


9. Mr. TF. Ambler . — The best age for spool makers 
is about 10 or 11. We have none less than 8. The 
average earnings of childi-en of 10 to 12 would be 5s. 
or 6s. throughout tire year. A child of 8, after a few 
wee'its, would eanr 6d. a day. Our children work 
standing. It is better forus andfovthem. Theyarenot 
so liable to become heat. Our hours have for the la-st 
seven or eight months been from 7 in the morning to 
.5.30 in the afternoon. At one time we worked them to 
8 or 9, hut I found th.at the childj-en could not keep 
on at such long hoars, aud that -with a little pushing 
we could get as much work done with shorter hours. 
I consider that if we had two lots, more -work would 
he done by the fresh lot in the afternoon than is now 
done by the children who have been working in the 
morning. I undoubtedly -wish to have our children 
work under the Factory Act regulations. It would 
be better for us. They would be more tegular in 
coming, and would work more regularly when here, 
as they would have such a short time to earn their 


wages in ; and of course it would be for their good 
os well as ours. Spools might be made by the chil- 
dren at home, and have been made in private houses, 
but I do not think th.at they could be made advan- 
tageously iu this -way. Paper bags can be made out 
just as well as in shops. The same class of children 
can make bags as make tubes. My father employs 
liis tube makers to make bags sometimes. Tie work 
of making paper bags, and little paper boxes, pill- 
boxes, &c. is very much the same as that of makiag 
paper tubes. 

10. Annie Thompson I am 8^. I have worked 

here about one month. I went to National school. I 
can’t read so much. I come at 8^ now. I go away 
at 5^. I never stopped after. When I get home I 
' knit till 8. I knit stockings for brother. 1 have no 
father nor mother. . I addled Is. lid. last week. I 
am not tired of standing in the evening. I go away 
for dinner. 


MESSRS. RAMSDEN & DICKENSON’S PAPER TUBE MANUFACTORY, KEIGHLEI. 


11. Mr. Edmund Dickenson I do not tliink that 

the parents would ever employ their ebUdren at 
making spools at home, even though they could only 
work half days in our shops ; they would require so 
much looking after ; and besides, ^ley could not dry 
the spools properly. 1 think, however, that if the 
half-time system -was made compulsory in our trade, 
the parents would not send their children here at all. 


as they could not earn enough ;wuges. The average 
oai-nings of girls of 8 and 9 now are about Is. 6rf. per 
■weekj but at a mill the half-timers of that age earn 
about 2s. 

12. Anne Wright . — I am going 8. I have worked 
here about three weeks. I addle Is. sometimes. I come 
at 9 and go away at 6 at night. I have stopped after 
6. I never went to school. . • 


Bingley, near Leeds, 

Mt Lord, August 7th, 1861., . 

In glancing down one of the columns of 
yesterday’s Times my attention has been caught hy 
your motion in Parliament for “ An inquiry into the 
“ employment of young children, &c.” 

Yoiu’ Lordship will not take it amiss, perhaps, if 


I suggest one system of employment of children, 
which deserves to be investigated by every consider^ 
tion for their good. I mean that which occurs in 
paper manufactories, and espeeitdly that -which occurs 
in the spool-making workshops. Your Lordship may, 
possibly, never have heard of the latter ; and I may 
be permitted to describe their character. 

4 
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rh« Msnufac- Tlie spool sliop is a place where children are cul- 
ture of Paper ployed in making spools, or paper tubes, for the 
worsted yarn manufacturers. These spools serve 
yirJ.D, Louse, instead of wooden bobbins on account of their lightness 
’ and cheapness, and upon them the yam is wound^ for 

a. export to foreign markets. Some months ago I visited 
one of these workshops, of which there ai'e, I believe, 
three or four in the neighbourhood. The place is low 
situated, and a low built room, once a maJt-kilu. 
There were 30 or 40 children sitting at each side of 
three long planks or tables ; at one end of the room is 
ranged n series of diying frames, kept by means of 
hot air at a high temperature, uight and day. Alto- 
gether an unclean, a crowded and ill ventilated place. 
The children’s ages varied from 5 yeai’s to 13 and 14, 
but for the most part they would be about 7 or 8. 
They were of both sexes. The work of each con- 
sists in plastering with flour paste one surface of a 
squai-e of stiff paper of about three inches, and then 
in neatly folding this around a cylinder of wood of 
finger thickness ; one end of the wood is secured 
around the child’s neck, nnd the other end, which 
is free rests against the edge of the table, being 
pressed thereon by the breast of the child while folding, 
and again quickly jerked ^ide in slipping off the tube. 
To each child is weighed out a pound of these 
paper squares, for by weight is the amount of its 
work and the worth of its labour reckoned. The child 
takes its seat unth its pile of papersj on its right hand 
is abasin of paste ; mth a brush itsmears 20 or 30 ot 
these squares one after another, and then, in the case 
of an expert, folds each one of these on the rod with 
a wonderful rapidity. As each tube is slipped off the 
i-od it is dipped into a backet on the floor, aud so on, 
until the pile is finished, and another pound of paper 
served out. The baskets are emptied by the over- 
looker ou the heated frames, where tire tubes dry and 
stiffen into the spools in 24 hours. 

This is the manufixeturo of spools, and supposing 
your Lordship to be unacquainted with the process, 
it was necessaiy to explain something about it. 

Now, as to the childa'eu. They are varied, at what- 
ever early age their pai’ents choose to have tliem 
employed, provided they have or can soon acquhe 
dexterous use of their fingers. All depends 0 )x this, 
aud upon uuwandering attention. Their little hands 
and their eyes must work with the speed of machinery, 
or their labour would be worth nothing to their 
parents or master. Their hours of laboai’ are from 
7 a.m. to 5, 6, and 7 p.m., according to the necessities 
of the master, but ou Saturdays the shop, as a rule, 
closes eai’lier. I forget what time for meal stoppages 
they have. Some of the children earn Is. 4«Z., some 
3s., and some 5s. per week; aud one little girl of 11 
years, whom her master boasted of as a very model 
hand for industry and manual swiftness, can sometimes 
earn between 6s. and 7s. 

I am myself the certifying surgeon under the 
Factory Act for the district., nnd have about 25 T»i1I« 
belonging to it. Several of those I visit weekly and 
some fortnightly ; and as my business there is con- 
cerned with the physical aptitude of children for 
labom-, and incidentally with their education, their 
habits as a body, their occupations, and their condition 
of mind mid body has been a study to me, if nothing 
else. I speak from this experience when I say to 
your Lordship that I know no place of labour so 
direful and crippling to the bodies aud minds of these 


children like this of the spool sliop. And how hope- 
less to speculate on the prospective state of their 
morals, when one considers the complete neglect of 
their education, the wearisome strain day by day of 
their muscular system, and the want of home comforts 
and protection, which it is reasonable to infer from 
the iuoonsiderativeness of thefr pai'ents in subjecting 
them to toil so eaidy. 

At a mill in my disfrict, two months since, a tall 
girl of 14 year.? offei-ed herself for a certificate to 
xvork full time. I did not catch her name easily, and 
asked her to spell it for me. This she could not do, 
though the name was no more difiicultthau Dusberry. 
It is a saving exception ever to find a child of 13 
requesting to be passed full time after liaviug worked 
ns a half-timer, and unable to spell his or her name. 
I therefore inquired of tliis girl her antecedents, and 
found that she had for several years been xvorking at 
the spool-shop, and now she had left because she had 
grown too big to work there amougst little children 
without shame. I think this as guilty an evasion of 
the Factoiy Act ae could well be. 

I remain, &c. 

H. Grainger Eahnshaw. 

The Earl of Sliaftesbmy. 


Bingley, near Leeds, 

My Loro, July 27tli, 1863. 

Nigh two years since I took occasion to bring 
to your Lordship’s notice a branch of industry exten- 
sive and extending in tliis distinct, — the paper tube 
business, aud the hardships inflicted on children em- 
ployed therein. Vaa-ious representations have been 
matlato the authorities on tlie subject, widi a view to 
show the importance of the trade, the numbers of 
childi-en of tender age, xvho are the chief workers iu 
it, then' long hours of labour, ill-healtli, neglected 
education, &c. Yet I obseiwe that they seem to be 
rigidly excluded fiom the benefits contemplated for 
other branches of child labour by an oxtciision of the 
Factoiy Act. 

I see that your Lordship has again iutcresleJ 
youi'self in the matter, and I again vuutnrc to trouble 
your Lordship with mention of this overlooked evil. 
My duty as certifying surgeon under the Factoiy Act 
for this distiiot has mode me familial' with the blessed 
previsions of that Act for the safety and well-lieing of 
the working classes, and it would bo easy for me to 
describe ch-cumstancea of a very painful kind fi'oin the 
w^t qf its exercise over other indiistvios, but especially 
this of tube making. 

I just content myself witli enclosing a cei'tificate 
fiMm -tlie manager or one of tliese manufactories em- 
ploying about 80 hands, aud a tube shewing tlie nntiu'e 
of the business. 


i remain, &c. 


H. Grainger Earnshaw. 
The E.ight Hou. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Certificate enclosed. 

Hill Street, Bingley, 

May 5th, 1863. 

This is to certify that I have knoxvn children 
to go to work at 6 o’clock in the morning, and not give 
up until 9 o’clock at night, except for their meals. 

William Stephenson. 
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REPORT upon the MANUFACTURE of WEARING APPAREL, 
by Mr. J. E. White. 

To Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


Gentlemen, 

1. The inquiry which I was dhected by you to malie was in the first instance intended to be Trades in- 
confined to the employments of millinery and dress-making, but as the inquhy proceeded it was found eluded, 
that some other ti-ades concerned with the manufacture of various articles of clothing and wearing 
apparel were now closely connected therewith, and it was thought expedient to treat of all these employ- 
ments ns one subject. 

2. The places to which the evidence relates are in England, — Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Pisces. 
Sheffield, and some other towns, — Ireland, and Scotland. 

3. The progress of trade has led to milUnery and the making of several articles of wearing apparel Tendeocy of 
being now in many cases largely carried on as wholesale manufactures, and the tendency appears to be 

still further m this direction, A great agent in this change has been the general introduction witliin the 
last few years of the use of the sewing machine, for which steam power is now used in some cases, and 
probably will be to a still greater extent In all eases that t have seen the machines are attended by 
females their strength being sufficient, and their quickness and other obvious reasons making it advan- 
tageous so to employ them. It is convenient that the prehminary needlework, which is required, and 
some other operations should be performed in the premises where the machines are used. Hence 
females are now employed in large establishments not merely in making shirts, collars, sleeves, stays, 
skirts, and general underclothing, but also in tailoring, cap making, and boot making. An aimy 
clothing factory which I visited employs usually from 1,000 to 1,200 persons, nearly all females, and in 
a boot factory, employing nearly 1,800 persons, towards a fourth are females, and nearly half of the 
1,300 are children and young persons. There are several establishments of the kind referred to 
employing females in considerable numbers, such as from 50 up to several hundreds. In some cases 
the manufacture is the main business, in otliers it forms only a part, more or less subordinate, of the 
business of the warehouse in which it is carried on. 

4. Such places seem, in the natural sense of the word, factories ; but there is no point at which I am Difficnlt lo 
able to draw a satisfactory line between these and what are commonly spoken of as pi-ivate houses. 

The private houses of the higher class, with a view of making their business more remunerative, keep of 'lork. 
a stock of their own and refuse or cave little to make up dresses unless they sell the material, and thus 
become properly retail houses. Drapers’ and silkmercers’ retail houses, on the other hand, to retain 
the sale of their goods, have within a recent period, put in different places usually at from 5 to 10 or 15 
years, very generally taken up the business of milliners and dress-makers, carried on on the premises; 
the number of w'orkers employed in each place varying with the scale of the business, being usually 
from S or 4 up to 40 or 50, but in a few cases as many as 100 or upwards. Thus these two classes of 
house become entirely confused. In some of both the workers live some on the premises, and some offi 
in some all live off; but the practice vanes greatly in different places. The amount of space required 
for the storing and sale of §oods, and in Scotland and Ireland the practice of living on fiats make 
the practice of the workers living on the premises much less common. Again, it is difficult to see 
where is the distinction between a large retail drapeiy establishment (and some aie of immense size, 
and, indeed, in Ireland are spoken of as “ monster"” houses, aud are in fact regular marts for goods of 
many classes not connected with drapery) having rooms set apart for work, and merchants’ ware- 
houses, having rooms also set apart for work, e.^., the shirt or sewed muslin warehouses, the work itself 
being in both eases of substantially the same kind. Between the shirt warehouses and what are spoken 
of as the shirt factories there is no appreciable difference. 

5. Articles of different classes are sometimes made in whole or in part on. the same premises, even in the resem- 

same room, at the same or different times by the same or different persons, as shirts and underclothing ° ‘ 

in retail establishments of the dress-making class, and articles of men’s outer clothing in the shirt esta- 
blishments : the latter being a practice which seems likely to increase. But the classes of articles are 

not distinguished by any difference in the operation of making, nor is the meaning of the terms by 
which the classes are described clearly marked. Millineiw in its strict sense seems confined to the 
making up of articles of ladies’ head dress. But the making of mantles is very generally treated as 
naturally forming part of the same business, and included under it, and is carried on in connexion with 
it much more generally than dress-making is, especially in the retail houses. The whole three, however, 
are often carried on together, or any one or two alone. An employment which seems properly to form 

J iart of wholesale millinery, aud in an establishment which I visited is so considered, is the making of 
appets or bonnet fronts, which at Nottingham, the seat of the lace manufacture, is cairied on as a 
branch of lace finishing, and is so treated in the report and evidence on that subject; though it was there 
remarked that the making up of lace into articles for sale to the consumer seemed to approach very 
nearly to millinery. There is no difference which can be defined between making mantles or jackets for 
ladies, and like articles included under children’s clothing, — or between several things included under 
this head and tailoring, — or between making the outer skirts of a lady’s dress, which is part of dress- 
making, and the imder skirt or crinoline, which is a general manufacture just of the same nature as 
stay-making, carried on in factories, — or between making flannel, cotton, or linen into shirts or into 
blouses, trowsers, &c., — or between the latter and tailor’s work ; and all these kinds of work are done in 
places which I visited. 

6. As to the class of persons employed, indeed, there is a wide difierence between the refined mil- 
liners and dress -makers of the higher kind, and the ill-clothed and untaught ivorkers, of whom many 
pe found in some of the factories ; but this difference is imperceptibly shaded off, and more variation 
is found, owing merely to the standing of the different establishments and local eirciunstances than to 
the nature of the work. In the same shirt factories may be seen many persons quite equal to dress- 
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makers, &c. in the smaller houses, and a number of others neither in dress and appearance nor in 
education at all superior to the poorest workers in common factories. • /-,i 

7. One manufacture till lately f ery largely carried on m the north of Ireland and also m Glasgow, 
though it has very much declined of late, viz., that of “ sewed muslin, consiste of two branches so 
distinct that I have thought it better to separate them entirely. One branch is the embroidering of 
muslin with a needle in such a way as seems more closely akm to lace-making, especially of the kind of 
lace made in Ireland, than to any other kind of work. I have therefore left these to be taken together 
as an appendix to the English Lace evidence. But the making up the muslin when embroidered is 
work of just the same kind as is done in shirt warehouses, and I have _ therefore included it with them. 
Linen is embroidered and made up in precisely the same way as muslin. 

8 With a view of classifying as fai- as possible the different branches of employment 1 have arranged 
the evidence under the head of each town visited, so as to put first that relating to inillinevy and 
dress-makino- as carried on in the more properly private houses, then as in the retail establishments, 
and lastly tlm wholesale establishments and regular manufactories. The greater part _ of the latter 
will be found to fall undei* the last, or Irish, division of the evidence, and but little lu the first, or 
English. 

I. — Age at which Children and Young Persons are employed. 

9. The nature of the employment renders children of but little use, and where employed at all, 
which is chiefly in shirt and boot factories, they are seldom under the age of 12, or at the lowest 11 ; 
though there are cases of a few a year or two younger The general of entering employment varies 
with the nature of the business. The millinery and dress-making girls commonly begin at the age of 

14 or 15, and in the higher class of houses at a year or two older; in the lower sometimes at IS or 12. 
The great mass are generally stated to be under 25, and after about 28 or 30 the proportion would be 
very small. In other kinds of work persons are taken at all ages from 13 upwards. 

II. and III.— Sex, Number of Girls and Women, and Number of Children and Young 
Persons employed. 

10. In the sewing branches of employment, naturally nearly all are females. In boot-making there 
is a lai'ge proportion of other work suited for boys. The numbers it is useless to attempt to estimate, 
owing to the vast number of small places in which they are distributed, but of the uurabers returned 
under the head of needlewomen, &c. in the late census, the probability is that an increasing proportion 
will be employed in establishments of some size. I am able, however, to give a specimen in the case of 
Glasgow, where, with a population, say roughly, of 400,000, it is estimated that upwards of 8,000 females, 
most of them between the ages of 14 and 25 are employed in millinery and dress-making. As the 
number of millinery and dress-making establishments there, which can be arrived at with more 
certainty, is given at 249 private and 89 retail houses, my own general impression, from what I saw, 
would he that 8,000, which would give an average of full 23 to each house, is too large a number, ie., 
supposing them to be working only in these establishments. It may, however, include persons engaged 
in work of like kind ia muslin, &c. warehouses, or as seamsti-esses, &c., the class of persons being in 
many cases the same, and they working indifferently in one way or another, as opportunities may 
offer. Taking large towns generally, in many houses of the higher class in which these two employments 
are carried on, there are either no persons at all, or but a very small proportion, such as one or two out 
of 15 or 20, under the age of IS. In houses, on the other hand, where the labour of apprentices is 
chiefly employed, the proportion is just the other way, there being, perhaps, only one adult or two 
engaged, or no one but the mistress, to superintend them. In private houses, the number of persons 
employed runs from 1 up to 50, the proportion of young persons, as remarked, varying. From 20 to 30 
persons, however, make a large house, from 10 to 20 being a very common number. In Londonderry, 
the great seat of the shirt manufacture, the number engag-ed in one factory alone has been 1,000, and 
in pother 800 or 900, and another has just been built with accommodation for 1,500, with provision for 
an increase to 2,600, and there are several smaller. Several times the number ai-e engaged in the work 
at their homes in the country districts, some very remote. One manufacturer estimates that at a time 
when he had about 1,000 females in his factory, he employed including those outside nearly 10,000. 
The number of persons, chiefly females, who, as I have seen stated in some professed Irish statistics, 
were up rill very receudy engaged in the entire sewed muslin manufacture in the North of Ireland, is 
so incredibly large that 1 do not quote it, thinking that there must be some miscalculation, though the 
manager of a sewed muslin warehouse said that he could well believe the number to have been as large 

greatest part, however, would be engaged in the embroidery branch, 
which, as already stated, is not included in this evidence. 

IV. — Hiring of Children and Young Persons. 

11. In millinery; and diess-making it is customary for girls to be apprenticed, or to be learners or 
scholars, tor a period varying from a few months to three or four years, usually one, two, or three years, 
me periods being usually long m the higher class of houses. lu some places, it is stated to be usual to 
have a formal agreement drawn up, but very often there is none. It ia said to be a protection if strict 
stipulations as to the hours are inserted, and one assistant said that this ought always to be done. If 
they make progress they sometimes receive some salary before their period is out, unless it ia too short. 
In othCT eases, they work for their teaching. Where they live in the house they usually pay a premium 
according to the ehai-aeter of the house, from 20/. to 50/. ; I have been told of hiubm- Outdoor 
apprentices sometimes pay a small premium, sometimes not; in Scotland often a guinea. It is stated 
that a high premium sometimes gives an employer a hold over a girl which is much to her prejudice, as 
her mends are unwilling or unable to risk the loss of so much money by removing her, however good 
reason she may have for_ being dissatisfied with her place. The day workers are naturally paid bv the 
week, but the incloor assistants by a yearly salary, which they receive alike whether there is niueh work 
hone or httlo. Ihe certainty of maintenance which this affords is, to persons in the position of many 
of this class, midonhtedly a greet benefit, and an inducement to accept it without inquiring too minutely 
into the probable amount of the work which they may be undertaking. The result, however, frequently 

15 that the salary secures a very large extra amount of work, in excess of what might reasonably have 
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been anticipated, without any extra pay. Day workers have often to be paid extra if they work beyond Wearbc 
the proper hours, and therefore it is more desirable for the employer that the indoor hands should do Apparel 

the extra work. 

12. Though so large a number of persons are employed by the regular shirt factories outside and at 
such a distance from them, m making up the shirts, I did not find that any system of their working B 
under mteraiediate employers in the country is practised. Each person works directly for the manufac- Intermediate 
turer, who fixes the price, which is made known to the worker by a ticket attached to the work • the 
■work, when done at a distance, being given out, received back, and examined, and the money paid by 
means of an agent, engaged at a fixed salary or commission ; ivho is thus as far as possible prevented 
from making a profit out of the workei-s. Much mantle and dress-making is given out from larger 
houses to smaller dress-makers, and in big towns women who take out shii-t and other common neetfle- 
w-ork from drapers shops, &e., do frequently employ other females under them, but few young. Some 
of the boot-making boys ^e apprenticed, and some others are employed by the men, whom they assist 
In other kinds of hiring I found nothing different from the ordinary practice in other trades. 


V. — State of the Place op Work. 


13. pnvate houses m -which any large number of milliners and dress-makers are employed ai-e 

generally good and the rooms large and high, provincial towns, as a rule, affording more facilities for 
this ; and where the houses are small the number of persons is small also, so that, though in some 
places the ipoms ai-e complained of, T have seldom found any where the rooms are what cm be called 
crowded. But even good rooms become close and hot if persons are confined in them for many hours, 
especially by gaslight ; and there is seldom any means of changing the air except by the fire-place and 
•mndows, which m much of the year cannot be opened, some, particularly those who sit near, feeling the 
draught. In shops the rooms frequently are not so good, being often small rooms away at the top of 
the house, or sometimes a mere narrow slip cut off from a sale-room. I have found a room both in a 
shop and m a pnvate house hot and unpleasant from the gas being lighted in the day time for warmth 
instead ot the fare. In Scotland, however, rooms in the basement are often used for work, and gas 
must be used to a much gi-eater exteut than it otherwise need be, and in some of them all day in winter. 
Dundee is remarkable for this, the greater part of the work-rooms in the best part of the town for the 
business being, as I am informed, and certainly most of those which I visited, so much underground and 
with so little space in front as to be literally, what they are spoken of as, “ collars.” Great annoyance 
also has been caused from a smell atfributed to the drains -which run under these cellars in the principal 
street, and at one part there is a graveyard above their level at the back. ^ 

14. At a small dress-maker’s in a not very large town in Ireland, in a little room, -where several 
young girls work by day, two assistants slera by night in a turn-up bed, while the mistress sleeps in a 
turn-up bed in the show-room. In a large English town I was informed of, hut did not see, one or two 
other establishments of the same kind where the -work-room is used at night for sleeping. But the 
rooms in w'hich needlewomen of a poor class employ females, most frequently but not al-ways adults, 
under them on work given out from shops, are often not at all suitable places for work. In Dublin, the 
family dwelling and sleeping room in one of the employer, if very poor as she usually is, is used for the 
purpose. In one of these rooms, which I -visited, was a young woman ill in bed ; in another, where girls 
are sometimes employed, was a boy dying after being six years confined to his bed ; and in Cork I found 
a servant’s bed-room, not attended to since the morning, being used. Indeed the general appearance of 
the houses m which these ueedle-women live is very miserable. Dr. Maypother, of Dublin, in a paper 
read there by him in this year on the subject, and to which I am referred by him, states,— 

“ It cannot lie doubted that the city of Dublin is in a fearful sanitary state,” 
and he refep in particular as a test to statistics shoTving the great amount of fever. He gives 
minute details as to the want of space and ventilation, foul air, impossibility of cleanliness, and 
the general unwholesome circumstances of the poorer dwellings in Dublin, but, without touching 
further upon these or others referred to, such as the necessaiy details of a sick room or the presence of 
a corpse, it is plain that such conditions, whether in Dublin or elsewhere, concern the health not merely 
of the makers of clothing but of the wearers also, and of others brought in contact with it. Not merely 
may work be going pn in the presence, as seen by me, of a sick person, but the very bedding and rooms 
become a source of infection.* Much of this kind of work must probably always remain in large 
towns, and the poorer the person the more necessary is it for her support, and the cheaper will she do 
it. If only the rooms of those who employ other females could in any way be made more wholesome, 
many persons would be benefited, and a healthy room would probably be sought ^ter by those who 
habitually work out, and even by some who now -work under disadvantages at home. I may remark 
here that most of the larger cities and towns which I visited have no officer of health. Liverpool has 
one, at Dublin an official resolution has been passed that it is desirable to appoint one, at Belfast there 
is none, but was one from 1848 to 1854; and Glasgow and Edinburgh each have a medical officer in 
connexion -with the police department. 

15. Of the manufMtuvmg estabUshments some fe-w, chiefly those of the larger kind, are buildings of 
a regular factory character, either built ot equally well suited for the purpose for which they are used ; 
”'^11 iD-yority consist of parts or adaptations of warehouse or dwelling-house premises, not at all 
■well suited for it. Some of their rooms are so filled with workers, without the admission of sufficient fresh 
air, as to make theair in them sensibly unpleasant; and some, as I noticed more particularly in Dublin, are 
in a rough and (hrty state. I have often noticed that dwelling-houses, when used as factories, seem apt 
to catch more dirt, or, at any rate, for some cause, to be less clean and tidy than factory or warehouse 
rooms. One gloomy room, about 14 feet by 15 or 1C feet, rough measurement, though not lo-w, -with 
20 females in it, and the fire-place carefully blocked up, had a very close smell. In another factory the 
employer said that they had no need of fires as so many sat together in each room. Where there is 


Rooms how 
fat healthy. 


Cellar rooms. 


"Worldng ia 
sleeping rooms. 


Bad state of 
poor needle- 
women’s 


Manu&ctory, 
&C. rooms. 


if? V and to which I am referred hy him, mention is made of “a family 

which had oeCT mlly infected hy the worst typhns,” seen by a physician “ employed in making up showy lireries, which wove 
intended for the servants of the lord-lieutenant of that day;” and of another physician who reminds the rich that “ infection (of 
contagious ftver) will insinuate itself into . . . their dwellings attached to their furniture, clothes, and bedding ( all these 
artieies being supplied by the labouring poor.”— .T. E. "W. 
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W»rt.E much pressing or ironing, tiro pliee becomes hot and mpleasant from the stOTes and iron ; and where 
Apparel. linen or nmsliii is dressed, wasiied, and got npi from the steam also. 


B. 

Serring 

machioes. 


Cutting-out. 
Ironing, &c. 


, VI. — Nature of Employment. 

le. So far as the use of the needle alone in any kind of employment is concerned, notliing can he 
said that is not already well known ; but that of the sewing maolnne is comparatively new, but is found, 
more or less, in nearly all the trades treated of. Those who work at Jt in some cases sit, m others 
stand, using both feet or one to gire the motion; or, where the motion is given by steam poww, 
merely pressing down or removing Uie foot, to keep the machine going or to stop it. Cutting out 
material is done in a standing position, and where mucli is used, as in shirt and stay making, the females 
enga-ed in it are kept eonstanlly standing. Some are engaged m pressing or ironing the seams et 
cloth, or stays, which requite oonsideiablc exertion, and in smoothing or getting np shirts linen, Sic., 
work like that of a laundry. In stay and skirt making part of the work consists m “ boning or 
“ caning "it, roniiin» with the hand whatever material is used to stiffen them into tlie pipes fomed 
to receive it. In miUmery and dress-making establislimeiits the saleswomen ate an intcnnediatt 
class between workers and persons strictly engaged in sole only. They see not only to the taking ol 
otdera and such business, but to the fitting of dresses, &c., and give direotioiiato the workeis; and oftea, 
in smaller houses, take a practical part in the work. They appear generally to be of the higher class; 
and good, personal appearance, and superior address and manners, are, lor obvious reasons, points 
of great importance in their selection. 

VII. — Hours of Work. 


Millinery and 
dress-making 
koars. 
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Why. 


Bay workers. 


Indoor hands. 


Apprentices’ 
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17. With ren-arcl to miUmery and dress-making no general statement can be made as to the hours, as 
they vary so widely, not only in different towns, but in different houses in the same town, and for the 
difierent persons in those houses, and at different times. It seems to hold, however, as a pretty 
o-eneral rule, that the hours in the retail establishments are, on the whole, far more moderate 
than in the private houses ; and indeed in many, especially of the better class, are but little lengthened 
even in the busiest times, though tliere are many private houses, also, where the houi-s appear to be 
seldom, if ever, excessive. One great cause of this difference appears to be, that more of the workera 
at the retail houses live away. They cannot so conveniently be kept, both on their own accoimt, and 
because, for mere safety of property against fire and theft, it is desirable to close a large establishment 
in reasonable time while the persons in charge are on the spot to see this done. Ihe employers, also, 
are more willing, and also from having, probably, move capital at command, and other reasons, are better 
able to increase the number of hands as occasion requires ; to which many private employers have a 
great reluctance. 

18. Even in private houses, the day workers as a rule have moderate stated hours, and even m busy 
times are seldom kept more than two or tliree hours beyond theii- time, if at all. The fact that^ in many 
places, they have to be paid for the extra time, affords a strong inducement not to keep tliem. The 
most usual hours for day workers are from 9 a.ra. till 7 or 8 p.ra., and only till G p.m. in some large retail 
establishments, and till 9 p.m. in some smaller bouses. I found, however, in Scotland, that in milliuery 
shops below the highest class, work is habitually late on Satiuday night; in the season till 12 p.m., or 
nearly so, and frequently till 10 or 11 p.m. on one or more previous nights. 

1 9. In private houses the most usual hour for indoor workers to begin is 8 a.m. or soon after. In some 
they habitually work till 11 p.m., in others only in the seasons, but tlie work is occasionally continued 
much longer at each end. In a private house in Manchester, the dress-makers for five or six months of 
last summer season worked regularly from at least 8 a.m., and often from 5 or C a.m., till 12 p.m., soins- 
times till 1, 2, and 3 a.m., and three times all night, and for two months worked full 17 or 18 hours a 
day, ivith never more than 10 minutes for dinner, and many days scarcely sitting down at all, but just 
snatching a mouthful or two, and going back to work again (b. 3. 4). Another assistant, working in 
small towns in the north of England, had once only 16 hours sleep in a fortnight, and at one place 
worked twice without any rest from Wednesday morning till Saturday night, and at other times from 
6 a.m. till 11, 12, 1, or 2 at night, and in London from 2 or 3 a.m. till 11 and 12 at night, or 2 or 3 the 
next morning, all within the last few years (b. 34). In a private house in Edinburgh the two indoor 
assistants, for three weeks in the dull time of last year, had to work regularly till 3 a.m., and got up to 
work at 5 a.tn. (b. 76). One states that in London they scarcely ever left off in the season till 
12, 1, or 2 at night, and as often as not began at 6 a.m., and very frequently in the season worked from 
that till 2 or 3 a.tn., and before a drawring-rooin always sat up all night ; appi’entices who were good 
workers doing the same. An employer m Edinburgh states her hours to be for the greater part of the 
year from 8 a.m. till 11 p.m. General accounts of the hours and whole system in Edinburgh aud 
Glasgow are given in the statements b. 74 and 94. See also b. 95 and 97. In Ireland, however, 
generally the hours are far more moderate. There work all night seems exti-emely rare, past midnight 
uncommon, and in the majority of cases seldom so late as that, even in Dublin. Indeed Dublin, though 
the camtal, seems to enjoy as favourable hours as any place. 

20. The younger girls, while still apprentices or learners, or at least till they become useful enough 
to be of much SCTvice, generally, but not in all cases, leave work at their proper hours, if they live out, 
but if they live in they work late with the paid hands, or not, according to the consideration shown hy 
the employer or forewoman. The saleswomen are sometimes liable to be kept quite late in putting 
away goods, attending the work-room, or even helping in it. 

21. In the majority of shirt, stay, and clothing manufactories, the stated day is short, viz., about 9 or 
10 houre* actual worh, which begins at from 8 to 9 a.m. A few, from special circumstances, have the 
regular factory hours, and it is only in boot making that the day is at all, and that but slightly, longer. 
In one factory of this kind the stated day is 14 hours. In Londonderry the usual practi(^ for making 
overtime is for the workers to return from tea to work at 7 p.m., and work till about 10 on alternate 
nights, a limit which appears to be passed in certain instances ; but elsewhere this amount of overtime 
Boems seldom to be reached in the factories. 


Night work. 


VIII. — Night Work. 

22. Some specimens of the extent of night work in millinery and dress-making are involved in the 
account of hours just giyen, and work till midnight, a little more or less, prevails to a considerable 
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extent. Generally speaking, however, the cases in which work is continued by assistants all through 
the night, though they amount to a good number on the whole, appear to be comparatively rare in the 
case of each individual. Night-work by relays does not occur in any branch of the employments, or 
only in a case so exceptional as not to be worth mentioning. 

IX. — Meal Hoons. 

23. In establishments of all kinds, private or retail houses and factories alike, with exceptions chiefly 
in Ireland, the day workers are allowed an hour for dinner, sometimes more, but, the hour of leaving 
being early, often no tea time, unless in the shirt factories, \vben they work overtime. As a rule the 
day workers’ meal times are not curtailed. The want, however, of such a meal as tea, and the rest which 
it gives, is plainly injurious in the millinery shops when the workers stay late, as till 11 and 12. In 
such eases they often send out for biscuits, &c. In Ireland, however, in some cases no regular dinner- 
time is taken, but lunch is brought and eaten in the place of work. For the indoor hands it seems an 
almost universal practice to have no fixed amount of time for meals, but just a short time sufBcient to 
take them and no more, usually a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes, sometimes 10 minutes or less, 
sometimes half an hour or so, for dinner. Some too who are only day workers, yet are boarded at meals 
like the indoor hands, and thus get only the same amount of time. In Ireland it is a common custom 
to allow the workers to leave an hour eai-lier in the evening if they take no dinner hour, but merely 
stop work just to eat it; which many therefore do. 

X. — Holidays. 

21. In mihinery and dress-making establishments it is customary for all indoor workers, assistants 
and apprentices, to have a holiday a few at a time late in the summer when work is slack, usually a 
fortnight, occasionally less, without any deduction from their wages, in some cases a week or two more. 
The day workers in some places get occasional days or parts of days, in some not, and in one or two at 
any rate they get a fortnight. In the large factories and warehouses a half-day on Saturday is general, 
but the day is very seldom shorter in millinery and dress-making establishments. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that in Manchester it has of late been found possible, in several eases, to allow even milliners and 
dress-makers to share the benefit of a half-day, or at any rate to have a much shorter day on Saturday. 
Elsewhere, though cases of rather shorter work ou Saturday have presented themselves in Edinburgh 
also, where early closing has, I understand, been strongly aivocated, it is more usual for work to 
later on that day. 

XI. — Treatmest. 

25. The ^e of most of the persons employed and the circumstances of their employment do not 
afford occasion to say anything on this he^, except as regards the milliners and dress-makers who live 
on their employer’s premises. I may remark that under this head I have compressed, to avoid 
excessive details, the effect of several answers in addition to those which appear in the evidence. The 
health and comfort of the persons so circumstanced plainly depend muen on the kind of ti-eatment 
which they receive out of the work-room, and chiefly in respect of their sleeping accommodation, and 
the supply of food. But on the whole my conclusion is, that m the great majority of cases the employers 
do all that they feel in their power for the comfort of those in their employment, and that the latter have 
no serious ground for complaint, at least as regai’ds the sleeping accommodation. In many eases, indeed, 

I feel sure of this. But in many also I except the indirect injuiies which result from the number of 
hours’ work which the employers think it necessary to require. 

26. That the latter is a point to which importance is attached, I gather from the voluntary offers of 
some employers to show me the bed-rooms provided. Those which I saw in this w'ay were quite 
sufficient for health, and in other cases the persons employed when questioned by me on the point, have 
generally expressed themselves as quite satisfied, and often as pleased. Some, however, nave com- 
plained of want of sufficient space and air, and in two or three coses of a great want of cleanliness 
and change of linen, the latter not being provided for five or six weeks, or a much larger period. 

27. "With regard to a proper supply of food it is difficult to form any accurate opinion, as it of 
course did not admit of personal observation, nor did a very detailed inquiry seem desirable, and any 
statements relating to it may depend so much upon individual fancy or caprice. My conclusion on 
this point is that, though in a few cases the food may probably be really insufficient in quantity or 
quality, or both, for persons under any circumstances, this is very seldom tbe case. But I am also led 
to conclude that, not unfrequently, the food which would be sufficient for persons in ordinary em- 
ployments and in fair health, is not suited for the proper support of young females, many of them 
delicate, constantly confined in close rooms, with very rare opportunities of being in the fresh mr, and 
exhausted, and their digestion and appetite impaired, by very long hours of sedentary work, e. g., an 
invariable supper of cheese after a huiTied breakfast and only 10 minutes or less for dinner, is not well 
suited to carry such a person on to the end of a day’s work oi 16 and often 18 hours, for a period of five 
or six months, especially if a person, as one working thus stated of herself, cannot ever eat cheese ; 
nor is “ a halfpenny roll and a half slice of a 4 lb. Toaf ” a large breakfast to begin a regular day of 
15 hours upon. They say naturally that, under such circumstances, they want not only extra support, 
but a little variety to enable them to eat, “ When one is gone so fai*, one does not care to eat” (b. 3.) 
Some thus have to send out and buy extra food for themsdves. One speaks of “ fai* too little animal 
“food, sometimes none at all, even for dinner i.e., if there was pudding.’ 

28. Liberal attention to the comfort of workers in these respects, and general kindness appear to 
be well repaid to employers, not only by insui’iug'to them, of course with a fair salai-y, the command of 
the workers of the highest class (for the good name of a house soon travels), but also by the increased 
bodily activity and mental willingness of the workers to exert themselves to the utmost in their 
employer’s service. One expresses only what are very general feelings when she states : — 

“I would have tried to push tlirougb, notwithstanding the hours, if things had been any way comfortable.” 
And speaking of another place, where, however, she was only a day-worker: — 

“ But this (t. e., long work) was quite of our own free will. They were very nice people, and we would 
" have done anything to oblige them.” (b. 77. See also b. 34.) 
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XII.— Accidents. 

29. These of course in the greater part of the employments cannot occur, and where machinery 
is used _ either it is in parts where the young or females, with an exception or two not worth 
mentioning, Me not engaged, or it is of a harmless kind, or fenced, ae in the case of the shafting where 
sewing machines are diiven by power. 

XIIL— Wages. 

S0._ As already explained, millinery and dress-making apprentices, &c., receive nothing while they ai'e 
learning, or at any rate till towards the end of that period, if long. Some employers, not only those with 
an inferior business, save wages by using the labours of such persons or improvers entirely or almost 
alone. In some places where the girls become paid hands young they receive at first as little as 2s. Gd. 
or 3s. a week, but this is below the averse, and in many good houses, where they do not become paid 
hands so soon, they get at least double this amount Many as adults get 7s., and from that upwarcfs to 
10s. or 15s., but from 7s. to 10s. is probably the more usual rate. Dress-makers, although their work is 
heavier, are said to get rather less than milliners. In one of the first private houses in Dublin they 
average fiom 5s. to 8s. Of course there ai-e cases where the hands generally, or some of them, make 
much more than the rates referred to. Where they live on the premises, their board forms an important 
part of tlieir pay, in some cases, the whole or nearly so. They are paid by a yearly s^ary, and it 
appears that a fair assistant can be had for 15/. or 20/. a year. The first hands or pei’sons w^lo act as 
heads of departments and forewomen often get 40/. or 60/. a year, sometimes less, and, as I have been 
told, sometimes more. The pei-sons engaged as indoor hands are a very migratory class, i.e., as soon as 
they have become competent workers, and consequently there is likely to be a greater tendency to 
uniformity in their pay tlian in that of persons engaged as day-workers or in the common kinds of 
needlework, whose rate is fixed by that ol the local labour. 

factories and warehouses, however, it will be near enough to say that machinists can earn 
usually from 5s. to I0s._ a vveek,_ according to age and skill, and common needle workers from 4s. to 7s. 
or 8s. Work done outside is paid at a much lower rate, the Irish country shirt-makers making only 8s. 
or 4s., and some who do common sempstresses’ work in Dublin only 2s. 6d. or Ss. 6d. with hard work. 


— Influence of Employment on Physical Condition. 

82. It is plain, fiom some of the more obvious facte which I was able to learn from the milliners and 
drep-makers, that oi^y of them do suffer considerably from the long hours and other circumstances of 
theiT employment. The principal bad effects complained of are : excessive weaiiness, loss of appetite, 
headaches, giddiness on leaving work, affections of the eyes, pains in the side and chest, cough, general 
loss ot health, and, in some cases, death by decline, attributed, directly or indirectly, to the work. 
1 0 speak trom my own observation, though often I have noticed no apparent want of health oi- strength, 
^ V®® have been in the business for some years look pale and worn, and as if their 
S contrary, have generally a fresh and healthy 

tlioir being brought up in a position aboyo want, and often in the 
V»t T‘’ ““ “posod to long confinement, or, at any rate, for any long 

Eands vnd “““ tdosc ifho havc so soon lost this freshness, and are tlie Stst 

hands and experienced workers of the present. 

to “”d ’ess monotonous employment than dross-making, and not 

seJnrrnLSnei. mT ? Posihon It is also the general opinion that the Sse of the 

TeSKs amonii. end ‘>'?P *0 needle, on account both of the posMen 

to hoSt of Tedf: Though I made several inonmes on 

beyoKauLT •“trihnted to it 

iniuTdirearfrae™hh. i^I, ' ’'i generally, I found little evidence of 

o/SstmSg “ employments, though they differ but little in character from that 

are of employments, I think it fair to remark that the persons engaged 

tom wS^“ke be most likely to sX, are mfnf of 

to trace these out. I have atmlied in diff man with fair opportunities of observation 

charge of an eye disnensX£ DnhSn**' tv,* several medical men, including one who has 

tnrnfd their attention spe/ialWo'^it o? h^d stated that toy had not 

tom to form an opinion defiite eMuih re PPPOrtunities of judging to enable 

question forms such a small and scaSed nntti ^ ’f It 

Londonderry, where a large mass of th! f ‘ population m any given place. But in 

gentlemen kindly favoured me wiXhefcX°erieS.“' “edical 

antoyl^^Jt proridedl^^^ resSXf employments on the healtli 

does further medical testimonv qppm -nnw • a former mquu-y made by one of yourselves, nor 
the chief unfavourable influences to whinli natural and well-established effects of 

confinement at wort aid the ?neideSl e^^^^^ often exposed, vis., over-long 

for meals, of sleep, of exercise in the nn+wav/i it causes or aggravates; e.y., want of proper time 
continued breathings and by artificial liffhf- wV i;ecreateon; exposure to air vitiated by long- 
gs auu oy amnciai light, &c, which all combme in producing a general result. 

w ..i, j Condition. 

the persons engagedln^milfinery and diSs mikl inquiry. The mass of 

manVin a superior p?sS.^ respectably brought up, and 

business through family misfortune lns« of good connexions, who have taken to the 

situations as governesses^ <fec. The aee at &c., and appear equally fitted to have taken 

theix- having received a pre^ous edSL employments allows of 

spoken of as a class superior to ordinarv fa^torv warehouse shirt-makers ai-e generally 

.ttU. There is, howX. 
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the other factories a large proportion are c[uite of the poorer class, and in Ireland and Scotland often Wearing 

barefooted. Even these, hoiv-ever, in most eases where I inquired, showed that they had received an -tpparet. 

elementary education, sutRcient, at least, to enable them to read. I found, of course, exceptions, not Mrjilnite 

only amongst these, but also even amongst milliners, but they were engaged in the wholesale manu- ‘J_ i ‘ 

facture fb. 21, 1.5, 177, 197, S:c.). The boot-making boys are of the class who would be found in B. 
factories of anv ordinary kind, and showed, as far as I inquired, about the same average attainments 
which I have found elseAvhere. 

37. It is complained, however, and with reason, that the long hours of milliners and dress-makers, Long honis u 
where practised, cut them off from opportunities of self-improvement, and, in pai’ticular, interfere with tieariQg on 
their attendance upon religious worship and instruction. .Sunday is the only time left at the disposal 
of many for any purpose, and is more likely to be used, as it often is, for mere passive rest from 
excessive fatigue, or at any rate for outdoor or social relaxation, than for availing themselves of 
means of religious improvement, to which they feel neither the inclination nor the power to attend. 

Some lie in bed much of this day. 

3S. In a CTeat many of this cla^ the manners and general. tone of feeling and character appear of Higicliatacter 
the highest Kind, and this very fact tends to make them more dependent than they woidd otherwise casing a dif- 
be. Were they less scrupulous about the risk of being without a situatioi: or haiing to take one in. a 
place the moral tone of which they did not approve of, they would feel less hesitation in leaving a 
situation where the work is too much for them, but the place of high standing. ‘With many of the 
indoor hands the house where they are for the time being engaged is their only home. Some eraplovere 
show especial regard for the religious and moral welfare of those liring under their charge, taking them 
to church, &c., and, in one or two cases mentioned to me, having daily family prayers, as well as 
exercising, as most of good standing appear to do, a wholesome general control. 

39. It may be well here to remark that a reason often alleged by the principals in private millinery Objeedon 
and dress-making houses why they do not increase the numo^er of persons in their employment, when “^de to taiing 
they are busy, more than they do, is that they do not like to risk taking into their house to associate 

with the others persons %vho would have to be engaged with little time for inquiry, and whose character 
might not prove satisfactory. They also state tfiat they consider it most injurious to the young people, 
and morally wrong, to turn a number of them adrift at once without employment, as they would have 
to do did they increase their number largely in the busy times 5 and they eou5emn strongly the praciiee 
of retail houses, &c., in this respect. However reasonable this may appear, I am convinced that it is 
but a partial explanation, and that the difficulty might be in a great degree overcome, as it is by many, 
by greater forethought, good arrangement, and a more liberal policy. The supply of hands in the 
market appears so large as to afford ample opportunity of selection of good ones; ancl I believe that it 
would be utterly unjust to the class to suppose that moderate foretliought and care in inquiry would 
not be able to secure extra workers whose characters, at any rate, could not afford a reasonable source 
of alarm or even objection. 

40. With regard to the moral dangers of the kind just referred to, to which young females are no Danger of Jate 
doubt exposed in this as in any other occupation, my full belief is that their late hours do much to 
increase, and nothing in the long run to aiminish, them. The late evening hour at which alone 

as a rule the indoor hands can get out on the week-days, f.e., when they can get out at all, and 
the night hours at which day-workers have to pass home for long distances through the streets, are 
certainly not favourable to them, and Saturday nights, when they are often kept latest, least of all 
so. A large seaport town is not a fair specimen, but in one in which I was on a Saturday night, the 
young females hare to pass home at nearly midnight through streets most unfit for them. Close 
by a shop in the principal street, from the door of which a set of young milliners were coming out 
at five minutes past midnight, were a group of men using infamous language, and a little way oft^ a 
middle-aged woman, struggling to drag nome her di-unken husband (so it plainly seemed), who kept 
sinking on the pavement; while in other streets drunkenness abounded, and in less than half an hour 
two or three fights, with large crowds loo^ng on, presented themselves to me. As well as the workers, 
the young message girls are liable to be kept out thus late, and I was informed by a minister in 
Edinburg that he bad found such a girl, aged about fifteen, wandering about in the outskirts of the 
city late at night, unable to find the house to which she had been sent with a parcel. Great, however, 
as are the difficulties of the upper classes of needleworkevs, their self-respect and superior bringing 
up give them a corresponding ^vantage, and, without doubt, act as gi-eat preservatives of a steady 
and mgh character. _ . • 

41. At Londonderry the large importation of female labour which the growth of the shirt manufacture Want of lo4g- 
has caused, has naturally created a special difficulty. The officer of health, Dr. Browne, makes a 
suggestion that the provision of suitable lodging and boarding-houses by employers would be both 
remunerative to them and a great benefit physically and morally to numbers of the girls from the 
counti'y, who are now “ obliged to lodge in small crowded houses of a low description: ” a state of 
things plainly u^avourable to their morS condition, and apparently not without its results, (b. 208.) • 

XVI. — General Remarks. 

i2. There can, I think, be no doubt whatever that the number of hours for which milliners and Long 
dress-makers ai'e often confined to work is the primary and main cause of the evils from which they • 

suffer, and gives to the other causes their active power. It is plain also, from the evidence, that an 
unreasonable number of hours is not inseparable from the nature of the work, but that a business can 
be conducted prosperously for the employer and yet within limits beneficial to the workers, w'here the 
employer has the will, and at the same time is in a sufficiently independent position, so to conduct iL 
Irregular and long hours are a natural result where a business is started or carried ouwitb^t suflieient Their^cMet 
capital, and necessity compels a sacrifice of everything to getting or extending a connexion. Other causes 
of late work which have been stated to meai'e, want of good system and arrangement want ot asumeieni. 
number of paid workers, or the fact of a mistress not having been brought up with a good practi^ 
acqumntance with the lower details of actual manual work, though of ability and well versea in tne 
higher departments of the business, or not eoneerning herself much with the practical supermtenaence 
of the workers, hut leaving it to suboi-dinat.es. If Ae.lat£er are jioJ; efficient, the work does not go on so 
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Wearing well; if they are, they must often enforce too great an amount of -work, though against their -wil], 

A ppare l. being themselves responsible to their principal for its execution if ordered, and feehng no power to 

Mr.J.E.WLite. ^emlt anything. The fact that iu drapery, isc. houses the milUnery and dress-making are onlypartsofa 

L! ' large business, involving a larger capital, and managed by men of business habits, and in which men 

B. ai’e also engaged as clerks and assistants, for moderate hours, tends greatly to shorten the work of 
females, and so far probably by attracting tdie good workers, would tend to bring about shorter hours 
in private houses. But for the numbers who are working in towns distant from their homes, i. e., if 
they have auy, which many have not, private houses can afford a better substitute than shops often 
can, tliough tte oivners of shops occasionally engage separate premises for the purpose. The manu- 
facture of wholesale millinery, mourning warehouses, aird the sewing machine, will probably do 
something to diminish the pressure of work. 

43. It might be supposed that a person was free to object or to leave her situation if she found too 
much required of hei'; but often this is really not the case. A fashionable house, with a good name, is 
sought after for the sake of the recommendation which it will be to have been engaged in it, and a 
person cannot afford to lose this, or to risk its being unsatisfactory, as it is what she has to trust to for 
obtaining employment. “ A reference arid our character are all that we have to trust to.” (b. 3, &c.) 
Many orpiians, Often a suitable place cannot be found for a long time, and many are orphans, or have no home or 

near friends, or other suitable place to go to, or no money to spare for travelling, or for maintaining 
themselves while seeking employment. The abundance of persons brought up to the business in excess 
of what is needed, large as that is, is spoken of as one of the gi’eat evils, and one which forces the 
workers to be satisfied with what employment they can obtain, a'nd makes the giving up a situation a 
matter of risk not lightly to be undertaken. At the same time it affords to employers, who wish to 
avail themselves of it, the means of increasing the number of their hands without difficulty, if occasion 
requires. 

■Wantofasso- ^4. Though institutions for the benefit of milliners, &;c.,like that iuLondon, would probably be of the 
ciations, &c. greatest service in all large provincial towns, they appear extremely rare. In Manchester, an asso- 

ciation of the kind, founded in 1851, has done great good, and “from a less need of it,” as Mr. Thomas 
Turner, one of its great promoters, believes, has ceased to exist. But I found that it would be still 
useful there. In Glasgow a like institution, founded with good support only two or three years ago, has 
had to give up its office, printed reports, &c., for want of means, thus losing much of its efficiency. 
With these exceptions, I have found no trace anywhere of an institution for the benefit of milliners 
and dress-makers, though there are some of a chai-itable nature for providing poor needlewomen with 
plmn -work. The assistants are isolated, and ai-e naturally unfitted to combine or organize associations 
of any kind for their own benefit by themselves, though they would probably eagerly avail themselves 
of auy established within their re^h, and brought to their knowledge, as so many appear to do of 
the London association. The addition of a temporary home would supply a great want, and many 
young females would, no doubt, gladly contribute for its support. (See e. g. b. 3.) ‘ 

45. On the other hand, there seems little doubt that difficulties are caused, in many eases, by the 
character and conduct of the young people themselves. An employer’s view of this question will be 
found_ given (b. 03), tliough 1 have very seldom, only in, I think, two cases, heard comnlaints of 
this kind. ^ 

_ 4G. With regard to the spirit in which statements have apparently been made to me by the employed, 
It seldom been one of complaint, or showing an inclination to exaggeration. In the very few eases 
m which tnere appeared any trace of feeling, I endeavoured, as far as possible, to test the aicuracv by 
a variety of close questions and returning to facts already stated. Those, however, were not the persona 
who speak of the longest hours. This whole class of witnesses, as a rule, have spoken with mode- 
raUon, or apparent indifference; and in the case of the head assistants particularly, and of some 
others, wiA a disposition to make the facts appear as favourable as possible. I cannot conceal my full 
c the reserve natural to_ the sex and age of the persons chiefly questioned, 

fvt?™ plainly anything which might tend to prejudice their interest, I hare 

Smied ^ ““Tn relating to the house where the persons ,»e» 

wldSi T I frequently have, of visiting places with regard to 

Si ^ ^ * ‘ general correctness of their statements on most points borne out, except that, 

on the spot, in many cases, the hours were represented as more moderate. They may in several cases 
SeSmodXVrref' ‘“i f f” ftereasons just referred te, the answeS oTSe sporia/5 
been modified by reference to only the more favourable hmes, or in some other way which may have 
SthSwhS'Jh ?! speaker without direct misstatement or concealment; but, on tL whole, I inolim 
to tknk that the statements made by persons free from the control of the place ai-c true 
ir. Owing to the great number ot places which I have visited, I have confined the account aiven at 
fr general statements by the principal or some other person axS some- 

add, though perhaps it is scarcely uecessarv that in •inm^ra oroughly approved of ; and I may 
earnest hope that sometliingmigL he done^fclLir go“i ‘>>0 workers themselves expressed an 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Youi' obeffient Servant^ 

J. Edward White. 


Difficulties of 
emplovers. 
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EVIDENCE upon the MANUFACTURE of WEARING APPAREL 
collected, by Mr. J. E. WHITE. 


MANCHESTER. 

Mr.s. Faulder’s, Milliner and Dress*makeb, St. Ann’s Square. 

1. The accouiits given ID the follow^^ statements convey two opposite impressions; but the em- 
ployer and her husband, who took part m most of her statement, hdwng left the house before I had 
completed my inomry, I had no opportunity of submitting the statements of the assistants to them 
^planation or correction. 1 he omortumty of my questioning the persons employed was 
frankly offered to me, mthout my asking. On the other hand, the statements of the assistant are in 
accordance wuth what I have had reason to believe from independent testimony ; and another of the 
?Sts of the iLwAuStP present, and made_ remarks bearing out the accuracy of several 


2. Mrs. Faulder — The ai’erage number of jiersons 
in my employment living ou the premises is about 10, 
though tlicre aie rather less now. Witli the out- 
door hands they amount now to about 20. hut in a 
busier time of year I should have more j perhaps 30, 
or even 35. I am fortunate in being able to get I 
good number of apprentices ; but 15, i.e. nearly all of 
them now, are out-door only. I feel the charge of 
young in-door apprentices such a responsibility that 
I have almost discontinued them, faking them now 
only under special circumstances j e.ff., I am just 
going to take one who is coming back from Russia, 
and has no friends to live with here. I seldom take 
an apprentice of either kind under 15, which is about 
the age of the youngest witli me now. Some comeat 
17 or 18, or older. The in-door apprentices come for 
three years with a higher premium, or four with a 
lower J the out-door for two yeai-s for one branch of 
the business, or three years for the two. 

The hours for the out-door hands are from 8 till 8, 
but they are modified to suit the wishes of persons 
who may wish for time for other pmposes, such ns 
learning music or French, as most come from a 
superior class. In such cases the number of hours 
so applied is calculated, and is made up by lengtheu- 
ing the day’s work, or the period of apprenticeship, 
to an extent whicli is stated in the indenture. Tlie 
hours of tlio in-door hands also begin at 8, but flioiv 
length is fixed by circumstances. For half a year, 
perhaps, they have not occasion to go up again to the 
work-room nftei- supper atSi p.m. The liour for bed 
is properly 10^ p.m., but they may sometimes be up 
at work later, occasionally till 12, and a few times 
in the year it may even happen that a few may have 
to be up all night j but the young apprentices never 
would. At tlie present time they are working to 
about 9 perhaps. Tliese matters, however, I leave 
chiefly to the first hands. It is a dull time of yeai’ 
yet. It is necessnjy for the hands to work long 
hours to give any profit. As it is, we ascertain from 
our books that our piufit is simply by the sale of the 
materials, not at all in the making, or out of any 
labour that we pay for. I think also that it is some- 
times fancied that tliey are obliged to stay up late to 
work, when the real fact often is th,at tlicy might 
finish soonei- if they liked, but prefer sitting on 
talking up in their work-i'oom. If work is wanted to 
be finished I never have to ask persons to stay up, 
but they do it willingly, and even some of the out- 
door hands will offer ; but it is rarely any of these 
who work later. Tliose who live iu the house have 
dinner with ourselves, the only meal which we now 
take here, as we live away. If one happens not to 
wish to come down, I insist on her taking something 
or send it up, as it is impossible that tliey can have 
their health without eating. 

^ I wish veiy much that something could be done to 
secure gieater regularity geueraliy. Much may bo 
done by good arrangements. The great points are 
not to undertake more than can be done within the 
proper time, and to be punctual in finishing it by the 
time promised, in which I am very particular, and 
2 . / 


being known to be so, and never disappointing cus- 
tomers, I find tliat ladies are i-easonable, and willing 
to give proper time. I have no objection to taking 
oil additional liands, as I do at busy times or on a 
sudden emergency. If they learn a little Aom seeing 
my work it is only fair, and they are not in a position 
to injure me byit. It isasmall jealousy to mind this. 
I keep a list of persons to whom I apply regularly in 
the first instance as extra hands, and if they fail, or 
I want more, I at once send round or wite to others, 
or advertise, and usually get any required number of 
hands_ so immediately. The only time that I found 
any difficulty was last spring. Before a known busy 
season is coming on, it is important to engage extra 
hands in good time, and get them into your ways, not 
putting it off to the last for the sake of saving a few 
weeks’ salary. A cieai' system of book-keeping, and 
proper distribution of the pai-ts of the work, such as 
I practise, ai-e also of great importance. 

3. Miss Pringle, first-hand dress-maker. The last 

spring season, which was my first here, lasted for full 
five^ months, viz,, from March till September, and 
tluring tliat time I and the in-door dress-making hands 
scarcely ever worked less than 16 hours a day, viz., 
from S a.m. til! 12 at night. In the whole five or six 
months there was not a week that we left off before 
. 12, tiiougli, finding that even so, we could not do 
cuoiigli, we sometimes began at 5 and 6 a.m. Still 
we could not finish earlier, and sometimes we worked 
till 1, 2, and 3 a.iu., and three times sat up all night. 

I cau safely say that dnring quite two months of the 
time we made 17 or 18 hours a day. I am sure of 
tills because I made a nicmorandnm of it, which I 
have now. The only time that we stopped wo-s for 
meals, and the whole time whicli we took for these 

put together — breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper 

was not move than three-quarters of an hour. We 
never took move than 10 minutes for dinner ; but 
many days when I was vciy busy I did not get dinner 
till 3 o’clock, and scarcely sat down at all, but just 
came and snatched a mouthful or two as it was put 
before me, and w'ent back to work again. When one 
is gone so fai- one does not care to eat. I could not 
get away for my holiday till September, and then only 
because I said that I rc.Tlly must go ; but for about 
two months liefore I had been so ill, in consequence, 
as I believe, of the long liours of work, that I could 
hardly move, and my mistress had noticed bow ill I 
looked, and tliat I wanted change, but she could not 
spai'e me unless she could get some one to take my 
place, which she could not do. I could not possibly 
go through such another season as that. I could only 
be away a fortnight then, which is the only rest that 
I have had in the 16 months that I have been here, 
and that was riot enough to set up my health. I have 
never felt well since, tliough I had nothing to com- 
plain of as to health before coining here. 

Though that was -the chief season, there was au- 
other in nutumu, and another busy time in winter, 
and, in fact, there never has been a leisure time. 
Now (Februfuy) is as much so as any, but we aeldom 
give over before 9, and our meals altogether, whether 
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ia the seasons or out, never come to more than three- 
quarters of an hour, and never more than 10 minutes 
for dinner. Supper is the only meal at whicli we 
enjoy any leisure, but what we take then wc have to 
make up for by sitting up later to flclsh the work. 

The in-door milliners’ work is n\uch lighter and 
shorter. In the season they only work till 10 or 
11 p.m., seldom longer ; but they take no more time 
for meals than we do. In the season there would be 
about three in-door milliners, though now tlierc is 
only one besides an apprentice. It is only the iu-door 
hands that work long. The out-door apprentices 
leave to the minute, only staying at night to make up 
any time that they may have been late in coming in 
the morning. They also have their full meal times, • 
viz., one hour for dinner and half an houi' for tea, and 
they either go home for dinner or bring it here, or go 
out and buy it, .as they please. 

What we miss vei-y much is fresh air, being 
scarcely ever able to get out of doors. The only 
times are Sunday, and Saturday evening if the work 
is done in time. The last three or four Sattirdays we 
have finished by 6, aud one Saturday at 3, but we 
have worked on Saturdays till 12 and 1 1. One of us, 
however, always has to t.nke it in turn to stay in, so 
that I have often been a fortnight and not been out- 
side the house. 

We have hitherto always had meals in on Sundays, 
but the principal’s husband has lately spoken of not 
allowing us to dine in then unless we did what he 
wished about Church. In some houses in London I 
have understood that dinner is not provided on Sun- 
days, but the young people who go out must shift for 
themselves. I remember one case when I was in a 
bouse in London, where one, who was an orphan, bad 
to go out in this way, and having no .money in her 
pocket she had to boiTOw of me to get something to 
eat with. 

Our meals here ai'e good, but I could not work so 
hard as I did without providing something additional 
for myself. When one is working on till 12 and 1 
o’clock one needs a meat supper for support. Un- 
fortunately I cannot eat cheese, which is always our 
supper. 

Our bed-rooms are very nice and aiiy, but the work- 
room, though aiiy enougli, is dark from the windows 
being blocked uj) by acoffee mill behind, which smells 
disagreeable, and often prevents ns from opening the 
■windows ; and also ui dark weather we ofteu need 
gaa, as much so, I think, here as in London. I gen(*- 
rally prefer to sit in a room beyond without a fire, as 
I cannot bea: the heat of that and the gas. 

The overwork here is owing partly to the great 
number of customers, aud to exceptional causes. In 
the five or six months of which I have spoken we had 
five wedding orders, aud I cannot say just now how 
many for funerals, but I should say full as many. 
But the chief causes are such as might be avoided or 
remedied. One is, that fi'oni want of proper calcula- 
tion of the amount of -work which con be done ia a 
given time, more is always given out to be done than 
can be done in the day ; and this is tlie case not only 
when the number of customers is so great as to render 
it unavoidable, but generally even when it is not 
necessary. Anotlier cause which conti-ibutes to this 
is, tliat so many of the workers are only apprentices. 
At the time that wc had to work so hard there were 
only tlu'ee iu-door dress-maker’s assistants. The ap- 
prentices, of course, cannot do near so much .is assis- 
tants, and yet it seems to be thought that they con j at 
auy rate, their power is much over-rated. Even the 
•work which they can get tlirough is liable to be im- 
perfect, and may require to be done over again, and 
this falls upon the in-door hands. Such want of 
calculation, or probably of the power of it, is likely to 
bo found where, as is sometimes the case, a principal, 
though understanduig the general management of a 
business, and the designing and cutting out of work, 
has not been brought up with a practical acquaintance 
with the lower details of stitching, &c. The follow- 
ing is an. instance of this want of calculation hei'e 


An apprentice, a girl of 16, had a skirt given her 
to finish in the day. It was far more thati, as an 
apprentice of that age, she could really do in the 
time, Uow'ever hard she worked, and she did work 
hard nil day ; but the principal coming up and finding 
her behind-hand said that it was the girl’s owu fault 
aud that she must take half au hour ftom her dinner 
aiul stay till the work was fiuishecl. The result was 
tli.at, though at 10 1 took upon myself to tell her to 
go, she would not leave, till, with a little help ft-om 
me, she finished it at about 11. I mentioned it to the 
principal next day, but she still said tliat it was the 
girl’s fault for not working properly. I have nryself 
several times told the principal that there was more 
than I could do, and three times have given notice to 
leave in consequence, though, when one has a place, 
thei’e are great objections to leaving it. 

I do hope that something will be done for us by 
Act of Parliament, or in some way. What we need 
chiefly is shorter work-hours, more fresh air, and in 
some cases a little better liviug, though this lattei’ 
is, of com-se, too private a matter to be fixed by 
law. I feel positive that if the hours could be 
shortened, even compulsorily, the employers would 
reap the benefit of it, because with long hours the 
young people lose so much strength and usefulness by 
their anxiety and want of rest. It is quite a mistake 
to say that because we are grown up we ai’c inde- 
pendent and eaij take cai-c of ourselves. Females 
cannot act together as men can, and it very often 
happens that those who live in the establishment, and 
have therefore the hardest work, are just those who 
are most dependent, having talren to the occupation 
because they were without near frieiuls, looking upon 
it as providing a sort of home. Had it not been for 
the death of my father I should not have had to take 
to business, and unfortunately I took to dress-making. 
A young person thus placed ia often unable to leave 
an employer, however much she may wish, because 
she has nowhere to go to, and this is very different to 
her from what it is to a man. But even if she has, 
aud she does not approve of her present situation, it 
is not easy for her to leave it of her own free choice, 
supposing that the employer is busy or wishes to keep 
her. To leave against the wish of the employer is a 
great lisk, as it may just prevent lier from getting a 
satisfactory^ reference, and a slight omission or ex- 
pression ill it may be enougli to keep lier from getting 
a good situation, for which she may be really well fit, 
and at any rate will cause difliculty and loss of time, 
which she cannot attbrd. A reference and our 
elinracter are all tliat we have to timst to. 

If there were a liome or institution of some kind 
where we could go when out of place, and be sup- 
ported while finding another, it would be a great help 
aud make us much more independent. I have felt 
the want of this much myself. We would gladly pay 
small sums regularly towavd.s keeping up such au 
institution, say a shilling or two a mouth, and could 
do so without missing it while we hai’e situations. 
The money would be well spent, and be sure to be of 
use to some. I wonder that tliere is no such uisti- 
tution here. 

I was in a house in London, in Oxford Sti-eeb 
which was comfm-table in every respect, except 
having no dinner provided on Sunday, though 
perhaps there might be a hit of cold meat left ; and 
the bed-rooms being small and low, close under the 
slates, and, therefore, subject to heat and cold, and too 
crowded, four young people sleeping in a small room; 

1 was juso in a small town in Essex in a house 
where only one other person was employed, and 
there i had every, comfort like at a home, and they 
were like sisters to me. Wo did not work late ; but 
when sometimes we sat up till 11 and 12 wo had a 
pod suppr. In country towns the work is generally 
lightp, the season not lasting so long, not above a 
month perhaps. 

4. .^155 Lee, assistant dress-maker It ia quite 

true that for the five months above I'ofeiTed to "we, 
i.e., the in-door assistant dress-makers, seldom left 
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work tefore 12, and that for two of those months we 
averaged 17 or 18 hours a day, quite as much 
as that. I am quite certain that three-quarters 
of an hour is quite as much as we speud over our 
meals, whether in the season' or out. "When you are 
much overworked you caunot eat so much, at least 
without greater variety of food than is provided. I 
was very much exhausted at the end of the season, 
hut did not break dowu. lu the autumn season we 
averaged working till about 10 p.m., bur, we are never 
.very dull. Even lately just previously to the 
middle of Pebruaiy) we have not often given over 
before 9.- Besides the Sunday and the occasional 


Saturday evening spoken of above we ar*e allowed to 'Wearing 
go out till 10 one evening a week, from April to Apparel. 

October, if the work allows of it, but it very seldom 

does. Manchester. 

I was in establishnrents in two small to^vns in Mr.J^HWhite, 

Essex, and had eveiything comfortable, and the — 

hours were fegular, except on special occasions. In b. 
a house in London, a comfortable place, our hours 
in the season were till about 12 p.m. 

[A show-room assistant stated that in a house 
at Southpoi% where she 'had been, the 
average hour of work was till 11 p.m.] 


Miss Jones’s, Milliner and Dress-maker, King Street. 


0 . Miss Jones . — I generally have between 40 and 
50 persons in my emplojonent, 16 of them assistants 
and apprentices, liviug in the house. These work 
from 9 till 8^, half an hour longer than the day- 
workers, having no stated allowance of time for 
dinner, but coming up from it as quickly as possible. 
The out-door hands have an hour aud a half for 
meals, and do not ever work beyond their time. 
Those in^doors are never very late, and if they sit 
till 101 sit with them. In the eight years that I 
have been in businees I never had a hand up all 
night, aud that is a great deal to say. I make it a 
rule to attend to all the details of mauagemeut 
myself, which is of great importance, instead of 
leaving it to a first hand, as is often done. If I am 
called away I find that the work does not go on so 
well. A principal should know the business prac- 
tically. There is seldom any difficulty in getting 
extra hands, if arrangements are made long enough 
befor’ehand without grudging a few weeks’ salary. 
I have no stated time for closing on Saturday ; it has 
been at 2 for a bit, but in the busy time it is from 
3 till o. 

6. It being late on Saturday afternoon, and the 
assistants being off work, Ikad no opportunity of 
making any further inquiry at the above house. 
I visited another house of • the same class of busi- 
ness, tiiough smaller, and found the system and 
hours much like those just described. I also 
vbited the shop of a small milliner and straw- 
worker, i.e., one who makes up straw plait into 
bonnets, &c., in a poor neighbourhood. The only 
persons employed at this are usually one, two, or 
three out-door apprentices from 12 or 13 years old, 
who work from 8 to 8, mth an hour and a half 
for meals. 

7. Miss . — I am on assistant milliner in 

an establishment which has also a public business, 
la large houses of this kind generally, in Manchester, 
the hours ai’e moderate, aud I should say that such a 
thing ns working an hour beyond the time scarcely 
occurs. The understood times in • such houses are 
from 8 to 8, or perhaps, as usually where I am, 8^ to 
8i ; but in some private millinery and di-eas-raakiug 
houses here the hours ai’c much longer. In one in 
which I was till two years ago, there were no fixed 


times for leaving off work, though 8 was fixed as the 
hour for beginning. The hands, however, geiiei'ally 
worked till 10 and 11, not merely at particular 
seasons, but quite as the usual thing. Sometimes it 
was later, tis on till 2 and 3 a.m., and I have known 
it be till 5 a.ra., but that was very exceptional, as 
indeed it need be. There were some in-door appren- 
tices, and they worked on the same hours as the 
others. There were several assistants in the house 
besides. The oul-doov hands could not leave at 8, 
but they seldom stayed beyond 9 or 10 p.m. There 
was no fixed allowauce of time for meals, but usually, 
though not in all cases, just enough time was taken 
to eat without hurry, and then return to work. Tea 
indeed was called 20 minutes, but that time was not 
taken. A certain quantity, of work was given out to 
be done in the day, and it was obliged to be finished. 

I think that much of the late hours might have been 
prevented by good management ; but the fact was 
that the hands kuew that if they finished all they 
had to do eai’liei’, there would merely be more to do 
.another day, so they did not care to finish early. I 
think that the truth with a great many. So much 
late work could not but be injurious to health. I 
hope that some measures will be taken to improve 
the condition of the class. 

Speaking generally of the private houses of the 
higher sort at least, which .are moat in one particular 
part, of the town, I think that there is nothing to 
complain of as to the state of either the work-rooms 
or the bed-rooms. Perhaps as to meals opinions 
might vary, though there is no insufficiency. Break- 
fast, dinner, tea, and supper, the latter usually of 
bread and cheese, are the customary meals ; but 
generally, I think, the meals are only just taken, aud 
then the hands return to work. Where I am now 
the meal-times arc regular. Nor do I thiuk there is 
much to complain of as to hours, though the house of 
which I spoke is not the only one amongst houses of 
high standing that I know to be objectionably late,, 
though probably it is nu extreme case. The averi^e 
size of a private house, with a good business, would, 
perhaps be 10, or 12, or 15 persons living in, and 
'seven or eight out. In good houses apprentices 
usually live in, at least those of the higher class, but 
they are seldom under about 16 yeai's old. On the 
average they come for three years, at a premium of 
from 201. to 401. Sometimes a receipt stamp is 
taken, hut often there are no indentures. 


Satteriteld’Sj Silkmeucer, &c., St. Ann’s Square. 


8. Mr. Lamb, the present principal. — We added a 
millinery, mautle, and dress making department to our 
establishment some years back, as several drapers 
have now done, chiefly for the convenience of 
customers, and to allow of having our own goods 
made up. In this department we employ altogether 
31, of whom 10 sleep in the house, but only two are 
now under 18, viz., 16 and 13. The hours are fi'om 
8^ till 8^, with luueh, dinner, and tea, aud with 
breakfast and supper before and after work. There 
is half-an-hour for each meal, except lunch, which is 
a quarter. We are veiy strict as to these hours being 
kept, and will not allow work, even in cases of 
mourning order's, to be taken unless it 


within them. If they evei' work at ail iongei- it is 
very rarely indeed, not perhaps once in six mouths, 
and then very little longer. We tell customers that 
our hands caunot work beyond a certain time, aud 
putting it to ladies iu this way we find no difficulty 
with them. At first, however, we fouud great 
difficulty with the hands themselves, as they would 
say that they could do more ; but now our rules are 
firmly established, and work very well indeed. My 
opinion is that more work is done within moderate 
hours like these than if they aie exceeded. Certainly 
it is better work. 

We were, I believe, the first in oiir line in Man- 
chester to establish a half day on Saturday, which 


can he done 

02 
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■Wearing the time •when the volunteer sjstem began, 

Appare l. -which indeed partly led to it, as a means of enabling 
Slanohester young men to get out to attend drill. Before 

" this -wc closed at 4. How all leave at 2 here, and I 

Mr.J.E.White. fancy that the custom is becoming pretty general, at 

' any rate -with the eight or ten principal drapery 

b. houses, most of which, I should say, have young 
ladies engaged in millinery in them. This enables 
persons to get a long "walk ou tlie Saturday afternoon, 
and no doubt they feel better for it and fitter for the 
■^vork of the ensuing week. 

The principal work-room, In •n’liich are about 20 
persons, including two apprentices, is about 32 ft. X 
12 ft. 8 in., with five large windows and thoroughly 
ventilated, as all the house is, having the upper panes 
made to draw back so that aix‘ cau be admitted in any 
tveather witliout draught, and having also perforated 
zinc in the ceiling with pipes above. These arrange- 
ments are tlioroughly effectual. We have tried other 
modes before, but found that they did not aaiswer, as 
they caused draughts, and were, therefore, always 
stopped up. The effect of the pipes in drawing off 
the heat of the gas is very noticeable, from the 
ajnount of smoke •ndiieh accumulates when their 


ordinary working is interrupted by the removal of 
glasses, &c. for the workmen engaged. In a news- 
paper printing office here, in which the men suffered 
much from the want of escape for the hot air, they 
have been quite different since pipes of the same kind 
have been used. 

We do all iu onr power to make our liands 
thoroughly comfortable, as is only our duty ; but we 
reap the advantage of it. There is no doubt that if 
people are properly treated they work with much 
more pleasure aud satisfaction in evei'y way. It is, 
however, only right to add that our hou.se is perhaps 
an extreme case, and that, as regards regularity of 
hours, we may be able to do -what would be very 
difficult in other cases, aud that perhaps very few 
could be ecjually successful iu this respect, ho’wever 
much they might wish it. 

[This statement was concurred in, and some of 
the details supplied by Mr. Atcherly, the 
gentleman more immediately concerned with 
the management of the department spoken 
of. Thev entilation aud other arrangements 
for comfort appear very good.] 


Messes. Kendal, Milne, & Co.’s, Db.a.ebrs, Milliners, &c., St. Ann’s Street. 


9. Mr. Kendal Our business is veiy genera), 

including furniture, as well as drapery, millinery, 
and dress-making. The two Tatter branches we have 
taken ou for perhaps the last 10 or 12 years almost 
of necessity, as otherwise we should be unable to 
dispose of some of our best goods to our best cus- 
tomers, private houses liking to make up only their 
O'wn; and many other drapery houses have come to 
do the same. ' In this department wo employ about 
40 persons, about half of ■whom sleep in the house, 
but only two or three apprentices ai’e under the age 
of 18. The hours are from 8 till 8, or in -winter 
from 8^ till 8J, less au hour for dinner and about 
half-an-hour for tea, ■kvhich ai-e taken here j aud 
there arc also breakfast aud supper before mid after 
■work. Most are aw.ay by 2 on Saturday, as is now 
very general indeed in Manchester. The recognized 
hours in large houses ■with a puhlic business are, I 
believe, from 8 till 8. The Iftinds very seldom work be- 
yond the regular hours ; say, e.g. for a mourning order, 
and then only very slightly, and perhaps not more 


than three or four times in a year. If work ordered 
cannot be done in the reasonable time of work we 
refuse it, and constantly lose customers as well as 
the sale of expensive materials in this way. All are 
allowed three weeks’ holiday in the year, for which 
tiiey are paid just as if they were at work. At first 
some may have only a fortnight. The hours in the 
town generally are much shorter than tliey were some 
years ago, and persons employed expect to have 
more liberty and much more done for them in eveiy 
way, and they have, I feel quite sure. Our work-rooms 
here are light and lofty j about 16 feet high. Wo 
have remarkably litfio sickness amongst our milliners 
and dress-makers, indeed scarcely know what it is. 
Mauy of them have been with us for many years. 
People come to know more now where they will find 
comfort and regulai-ity, and seek tliese places, so that 
tho fact of a fcAV houses adopting this courso tends 
to make others follow it, or otherwise they would be 
unable to get the good workers. 


10. Miss Naughion . — I am the head of a mantle- 
making department in a wholesale house in High 
Street. There are a number of wholesale houses in 
Manchester, in -which millinery, mantles, ladies’ un- 
derclothing, children’s clothing, and crinoline, and a 
few ill which cloth caps, are made by women and 
girls. The doth caps are sewn by machines, and the 
work is chiefly finishing them by putting in linings, 
&c. Lap)jefc or bonnet-front making, at -which several 
little girls work -with machines, must, I think, be 
unhealthy. In the wholesale houses the houi-s are 
commonly from 8 fill 8, though where I am they are 
fi-om 8 till 6^. In several the hands work beyond 8 
for occasional orders, till 9 or 10, say, but never, to my 
knowledge, later than that. I have a sister in a whole- 
sale crinoline house, and could name off-hand half-a- 
dozeu such houses. This is a very good trade just 
now, and the hours, therefore, probably as late ns in 
any. 

Thei’c has been a great improvement of late in the 
hours of the wholesale houses geuei-ally, as some of 
them u-sed to work at times till 10, 11, aud even 12, 
I believe. Even within the last five years the change 
has been considerable. It is o-wing pax-tly, I think, 
to the shops closing earlier, and also the trade is 
more extended and not confined to so few houses. 
Pei'Bous often express a wish to get a situation in 
wholesale houses, on account of the hours being good. 
The other evening I ivas at a friend’s liouse, and her 
daughter, a girl who worked in a private dress-making 
house in the outskirts of the town, came in from her 


work just about 10, and her mother complained that, 
they kept vei-y late hours there. 

6f the wholesale houses, the new are • generally 
good, and bpiit with modem improvements. The 
crinoline house, where my sister is, is’ a beautiful 
place for health and comfort ; but the old houses, I 
Uiiuk, remain much as they were. . 

11. Miss Sioeet-man — am head of a millinery 
department in the same house. In the seasons, from 
about March till May, aud again iu September and 
October, some good wholesale houses work longer 
hours, and may average till 9 pretty regularly ; some 
a little later ; but they would not pass 10 perhaps 
one a year. Many of the -workers ai-e paid by piece- 
work, aud like to work longer. The crinoline ma- 
chines, however, which are merely se-wing machines, 
are hiu-d work, aud want veiy strong girls, and they 
cannot work very long at these, as they are so thing. 
In a -ivholesale house where I was they once worked 
all night, but then they could uot go on next day, 
and were obliged to go home for a good part of it. 
Skirts are made so much by machines now. Each 
house will genei-ally have a machinist, who can pei-- 
hapa turn off as much as 10 persons without a 
machine. In work-rooms in warehouses the hands, 
generally go away an hour for dinner and have half- 
a-n-hour for tea, which they bring ; and these times 
are generally kept to. 

In private dress-making, cic. houses here, several 
of my own acquaintance have, I know, -worked all 
night through and on through the next day as often 
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eveu as three times a week, and this in. houses of the 
best class in the fashionable quarter. I have known 
such cases of working through the night quite lately, 
and one even last week. The hours, however, appear 
generally to be much shorter than in London, for I 
have had fiiends working here who have gone to 
London and come back hero again on account of the 
long hour.s there. In the inferior out-lying dress- 
makers’ houses here, the hands do not work so long, 
as they are mostly day-workers, and would have 
to bo paid extra, which their mistresses cannot 
afford. 


Cloth caps are made a good deal in small private 
houses in the suburbs, a number of girls, say 10 20 

or even 30 working togetlier. ’ ’ ’ 

Some woman keep sewing or crinoline machines in Manchester, 
their homes, and employ perhaps three or four gu-Is Mr JE White 
on crmoliiies, quilted skirts, and such things given 
out from warehouses. Hair nets ai's done a great 
deal by women or girls strictly at their own homes. 

I knovsr of only two warehouses in Manchester that 
make tliem on the jireraises ; the rest give them out. 

A warehouse will give out a dozen nets even to a 
girl alone, simply on her giving her address. 


Wearing 

AppareL 


b. 


MeS. EOSEES’S, WHOlESiEE MlLEIKEE, EoOKD.ILE EoaD. 

12. ^ Some girls iiid women work in n small private house making ladies’ caps. The principal work- 
room IS very small and elos j so small indeed that the fire, as the mistress stated, -oomiot be light-H i 
some of the nwkers have to sit so dose into the fireplace, while others sit along the side with their 
backs close into the windows. This innst, for a great part of the year, prevent Ihh admission of fresh 
, at least without exposing these to drpght. This room was hot, and smelled strongly from the gas, 


which is used for warmth instead of the fire, and it was also very littery. 

13. Mrs. Hoffers — employ seven girls, of from 
about 12 to 15, and seven women. All live away. 

They work from 9 till 8, less an hour for dinner and 
half-an-hour for tea. From April till September 
they average till Si p.m., sometimes till 9^ ; but they 
do not pass 10. "Ferhaps, after finishing, one may 
have to go an errand or two besides. They come as 
apprentices for a yeai*, and then 1 generally ’find them 
a place somewhere else. 

14. Elizabeth Ann Hammel, age 12 When I 

came hei’e I was not quite 11. Another girl came 
when II. My hours and meals are {as above). Have 
stayed till 9 or 10 p.m. perhaps twice a week, bat 
never later than 10 minutes or so past 10, and that 
very seldom. Sometimes tiike only a quarter of an 
hour for diuner ; but I live a quarter of on hour off, 
so that I jiiust be mvay towards an hour. Now I am 


out of my apprenticeship I earn 4s. a week here at 
making caps. The room is too small for us to have 
a fire, uud we did not- eveu in the frost lately, but we 
liavo gas lighted all day instead. It is very com- 
fortable — always w'ai-m. Sometimes the others have 
headaches. 

At another place I knitted “shafts” for calico 
with “ cops,’-’ i.e., sliort sticks with cotton on. There 
wore three big rooms full of women and girls, the 
youngest about 9. Wo worked from 6 till 6, and had 
an hour for dinner, and I got 2s. a week. It was not 
a factory. 

At another place, a room at a bread shop, I worked 
at hailing cotton. There wei-e four girls, and the 
misti-ess’a daughter turned a machine. 

Can read without spelling, write small hand, but 
not a letter, and did multiplication, &c. 


Mrs. Steonq’s, Cheeieib Net Maker, Hikh Cambeidse Sieeet. 

^ *” 9. ftreo of 10, and bo on up to 13. 

Iff™ >>111 nets by netting on meshes with the hand, and a few in the same room do qnite 

different wolk, vi/,., punching holes for cyclels in luggage labels, printed and cut in the house. ^All 
could lead, except the eldest, who, her mistress said, eouid not tell toe clock. 

16. Jete Sian age 12.--Here tw-o yeai-s. Wo all 10, is one of tlicm, and has been here about nine 
SSoUmeT mOv tTc f‘% »•“? ““ " >»°«‘hs. We have one hour for dinner, bni, if busy, 

a ?n ■ sometimes come back a bit sooner if we please 

w^or, other times when they perhaps at i to 2 or IJ, and slop 20 minntes onl;^ 

want orders. Then we come at 6 a.iii. and stay till instead of half-an-hour for tea. .Sometimes take some 

i-?i A have come at 6 a.m. and stayed work home. At the house that we work for there 

’ perhaps twice in a are, I should think. 60 women and girls doing the same 

wk 5 but both in winter and summer. A girl now kind of work. Some are littler than me. They sit 

about 10 used only to come at 7, and stay till a deal closei- than we do here, 
about 8i only, because the misti-ess thought that she rTbp mi«sh-,Aso Hiof kLex,. * i-i 

was too little to work so long. My siste” Jessie, now ^ ™ ^ f Infl ^ ^ ^ ^ 

® ’ come at o a.m, and work till 8 p.m., or so. 3 

Me. Watts’s, Bonhet Teont Maker and Wholesaee Milmeee, Kusseel Street, 
London Road. 

ofdinaiy uninhabited dwelling-house in a small street, and other riianu- 
idcrories 01 the same kind ra the same street present the same outward appearance. The size and 

^ pai-ts of which depend upon heat, unless 
peciai provision is made for ventilation, and the numbers employed in each room limited. Some but 
not pparenUy enough, ventilation has been provided, as also washbg conduits. Twenty young 
males were at work with making-up machines in what would be but a verv moderate bed-roonu 
*’ he^^ted by steam, as described by me in the case of a London manu- 

• A Lace-finishing Evidence, Messrs. MTherson and 

stS If f fonnerly, and as usual at Nottingham. The improvement as regai-ds the 

noHfr. M ^ he^th is stated (b. 18, 19) to hare been very marked. The air in February was not 
uouceably oppressive. ^ 

honnsf‘?^'rtfS!ff'-~^? business is chiefly lappet or under limt age if it can possibly be avoided ; but 
wbolesalp includes o^er ai'tides of sometimes a younger girlwiEbe sharper and more 

Mv niunNnvo *‘7’ children s hoods, nets, &c. useful than one who is over it. The hours 
hut at mv ubout 70 ; are from 8 till 8, bat tliey genei'ally give over at 6. 

but frmr^fii. c 1™-® *hc7 ucc nearly 150, all females But about Whitsuntide is always a veiy busy time, 
number TOJiriftf* ^ whil'd cf the whole and then usually for two or thi-eo weeks, but never, 

18 blit •vrai.-ev ^6. undci’ I think, above three weeks runniog, and in occasional 

> y ew under 13. I do not take them instances at other times, for shipping or pressing 

C 3 
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Wearing orders, they work from 6 &.tq. till 9 p.m. ; but tliey 
yipf^l. gjiii their regular meal times them The rule 

>Ianchebter breakfast if they come 

' eai’ly, in here, and hot water is provided for them. 

Alr.J.E. White. For diuner, they go or stay, as they please ; but they 

cannot work, then, as the steam is turned oiF for the 

b. hour. 

There are a number of boonet-front manufactories 
in Manchester — I can count a dozen-several of them 
in this street, and most, I think, in what have been 
occupied as dwelling-houses like this. I am not 
aware that any of them is so large as mine, and some 
are much smaller, employing perhaps a thhd of my 
number. The kind and system of work is, I believe, 
the same as mine in all ; and they must, I should say, 
be governed by the same circumstances with regard 
to hours. 

I do not find that the people suffer in health much 
from the heat, though I often notice it myself on 
entering a room ; and in very hot weather, sometimes 
a little faintness comes over some. When, however, 
gas urns used for the making-up machines, the health 
w.as really affected. Indeed it was the oppressive- 
ness of the gas which led me to adopt steanr instead, 
though as I have a large number of moulds the steam 
is, I think, also cheaper to me. It might be the 
reverse if I had only a few. The article produced is 
the same whether gas or steam is used, but a different 
kind of machine is required.” I have put ventilators 
in the chimneys, and should be glad to do what I can 
to improve the healthiness of the place. I hav4 put 
up washing places ; they want them. 

There would be no practical difficulty whatever, as 
far as caiTyiug on the work is concerned, in having 
two sets of young girls, if all under 13 were required 
to go to school part of their time ; but .as I have 
so few of these, I should probably cease to have any. 
Still if I had any 'because they were sbiU-p, I could 
easily put othei-s in their place for the other half of 
their time. Tltcre are plenty alwttys to bo got, .and 
I refuse girls of that age almost daily. 

It is impossible, however, to keep the day avithia 
regular hours. There are difficulties in such light 
• and fancy materials ns I use which do not apply to 
heavier goods. There is gi'eat uncertainty as to what 
will be wanted, auJ the articles are perishable, and 
take such an enormous amouut of space in proportion 
to their value. They would spoil iu a few days from 
dust, &c. if kept hero ; and tJiough, if properly stored, 
they would keep two or throe weeks without hurting, 
the space requhed would bo too costly. Warehouses 
have to keep large stores ; one that I know. I should 
say, to do its ordinary business, must keep 3,000 or 


4,000 boxes ; and another, which is beiug altered i 
chiefly for the convenience of stoi’ing them, 4,000 op I 
5,000. Probably, if the sale is very largo, many jug | 
sent out from the warehouses tlio same day that they 1 
are token in. } perhaps, on the average, tliey may be j 
in it from one to tlu-ee weeks, not more. ' 

The busy season is very uniform, and can be 
reckoned upon, but it does not follow that e-vtra bauds 
can bo supplied. The other m.nnufacturers of the 
same kind are busy at the same time, and there might 
not lie enough afloat. It takes some time to teach the 
work, six or eight months, to do it well, and perhaps 
a couple to do it passably. It might not be worlh 
while for any to learn, or for me to teach them, merely 
for the season. When, however, I do fill up my full 
numbers, I geiiei'ally have to do it by training 
hands. 

I give out whatever work can be done by liaad 
such as making hail- nets, ftec., which is done iu private 
houses ; and I know that girls have taken it home 
from here to do. People who do this work maybe 
classed as milliuers. If late work ivcrc. prohibited in 
large places like miuc, I think it would be important 
to reach the milliners who work in houses too, otha- 
wise iu a busy time it might be unjust to me, as they 
would get the work. 

19. Miss Fail Worked for a year at n makiug-ap 

machine heated by g(». That w.-is very injurious to 
health, especially causing headache. Was very seldom 
without it, and several times had to leave work for it 
Would have given up the work entirely, hut for steam 
being used instead of gas, as it is now. CoustitutioDj 
differ, but all find the steam much the best. Amraoi-e 
free from the headaclie now, but of course when the 
liours are long 1 find it out. Occasionally they ae 
very long, viz., from 6 and oven 5 a.m. till 9 p.m.; 
but usually tiicy are very nice, viz., 8 l;ill 6. Wliea 
we come in summer the room is so intensely hot 
that you can liaz-dly lioai- it. 

20. Georffina Carse, ago 14 Gaafrro. Tliink I 

was not 9 when I came here. Have vmy good iiealtb. 

It is just the right •warmth. When busy coniont 
6 a.m. and leave at 8 p.m., or somotinies 9. Uavoiiot 
wortecl till 9 for more than a week togelJim-. Wears 
busy three months iu the year. 

Am a good rwider, not such a good writer. 

21. Sarah Ann Flenn, ago 10. — Wa-s only six 
months at day-school, but go <m Sundays. Knmvtlio 
letters, not all. Have never been out iu the conutiy— 
the field-i — at all. Do not know wiint a primrose oj- & 
violet is. Lily and rose ai-o flowers. Have hoard the 
Queen’s name mentioned, but forget it. 


22. When in Manchester I had seen the writer of the following letter, and understood from him that, 
to his Icnovvledge, there was now no Dress-makers’ Association in Manchester, but finding that there 
had been one instituted a few yem-s ago, and doubting if I had understood him correctly, I wrote to him 
on the point. ■' ’ 


23. Manchester, 77, Moseley Street 

Deaji Mr. White, • 6th June 1864. 

I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of youi- letter 
inquiring into the state of matters in this city con- 
nected with (Ivess-makcrs and needlewomen generally 
My reply will, I am sure, be very satisfactory. The 
fact IS, our Dress-makers’ “ Association ” (of which I 
w.ns a member a few years ago) ceases to exist, fi-om 
I believe a less need of it ; for I am persuaded that 
the girls employed iu ' houses of business are fai- 
better cared for than they were formerly, and that 
there i.s a gro-wing feeling amongst tlie people that 
there is a great deal in their power in preventing the 


abuse of labour. I have bceu informed that eiO' 
ployers or customers are more eoiiaiderato now than 
at one time, and that there is, therefore, less pasi 
towards the end of the week. Of cour.se, every mb 
has its exceptions, and so it is in this case. 

In haste, 

Believe me, Sec. 

Tmos. Tubneb. 

F.S.— The memorable meeting (wliich you allude 
to) held in our Town Hall, under the prcaideiicy of the 
Bishop, and which my heiievolent friend, ^ 
Grainger, attended, was productive of an amaslBS i,, 
amount of good. 


= where fenrale. - , 


is token from a paper re.d before the Manchester Statistical Sodety n^ I 

long experience, to whom I annlW for Informoi-ior, ,..n„ ui-A x- .. V mouicai geuwo i 


long experience to whom I applied for information, and who kindly referred me to this paper 

Th°'i eo p^tteular change in the character of the pLL in thi 

inteivaJ. The term ‘ women ’ is used as including girls. ^ j 


25. Having seen Mr. Adam’s (lace) warehouse (at 
Nottiagham) described in this paper as “a model 


warehouse,” and learned his wise avrangcni®® 
for the good of his hands, I naturally bethought. 
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of looking iuto the condition of those ^varehouses in 
3Ianchester where females work. I was not pre- 
viously aware of the great number of women who 
find employment in our warehouses at * frill-makingj 
cap-mal:ing, and the like, amounting, 1 am credibly 
informed to several thousands. , By the permission 
of various masters, kindly and fi'ankly given me, I 
have looked through 10 waveiiouses, employing 
about 1,100 women, and of these only two cau be 
said to be commodious and well aired. In the work- 
rooms of four or five, the cubic air space pei' woman 
was excessively small, and the atmosphere polluted 
by gas-stoves and gns-liglits. Iji one of these waiv- 
houses I noticed a long iow room of less than 4,000 
cubic feet of air space, where sat 50 women, and 
in an adjoining room, of not more than 1,800 cubic 
feet, there worked 24 women ; and the air space 
of the rooms in several of the other warehouses, 
with reference to the number working iu them, was 
little, if at all, greater. The atmosphere in these was 
very bad ; and when, in one instance, I expressed my 
surprise that a window was not kept open, my atten- 
dant replied that the inmates shut any window he 
might open as soon as he turned his back. On this 
I asked one of the women what made them do so ; 
to which she answered, the pl.oce was so hot that an 
open window produced draughts such as nobody could 
endure. It is hardly possible for auy one to imagine 
the incommodiousness of several of these warehouses, 
and the bad state of the atmosphere iu the work- 
rooms, without paying them a visit ; and a remedy 
for such evils is by no means easy. The reason is 
this : nearly all the buildings hi Manchester in which 
women work were originally erected, not for ware- 
house purposes, but as dwcUing-houses j and the 
work-rooms — once used as nurseries and sleeping- 
apartments, perhaps — are now occupied by nine or 
ten times the number of persons they were originally 
meant to accommodate.f 

“ Bonnet fronts are so calletl.— J.E.tV. 

t This transmutation of dwelling-houses into warelionses 
in Manchester is a suyect of considerable local interest and 
ciuiosit}-. The following account of it, with the rise and ex- 


Wlmt, It may naturally be asked, is the physical 
and moral condition of the women in these, for the 
most part, badly ventilated warehouses ? I do not Ond 
that they work longer hours than iu Mr. Adams’s 
establishment ; and they cease earlier than his hands 
on the Saturday. With respect to health, I noticed 
in many that sallowness oi complexion wbicii indicates 
a dftpre.sscd state of vitality ■ but were it found that 
the health does not absolutely break down, this would 
make little in favour of the sanitary state of these 
warehouse.s. The female sex, when in the spriu'r- 
time of life— between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five— bear up surprisingly under such causes of 
pLj'sical exhaustion as these, especially when, ns ' in 
the present instance, they do not sleep ou the pre- 
mises, — the caseinmauy of the London warehouses, 

but walk night and morning to and from their own 
homes, which lie often at considerable distances.^ 
Concerning their moral condition, I would speak witli 
caution. • • A ftiend, whose official duties make 
him fumilnr with the state of our lower classes, tells 
mo that when trade is brisk the women’s work-rooms 
ju-e generally overcrowded ; and being in most 
instances badly ventilated, a state of atmosphere is 
produced injurious to health, depressing to the spirits, 
and disposing to the use of intoxicating liquors, as 
well as to such excitements as the duiicing-room and 
theatre. * This, it must bo admitted, is not a 
cheering picture. If lodging-houses, factories, and 
pi'iut-woiks me thought to require iuspeetion, these 
work-rooms, it •will jforhap.s be conceded, equally 
demmid it ; assuredly this is a form of social evil 
which ought not to be overlooked. 


teBBion of the different branches of our trade, I have from 
Mr. David Beilhouse, than whom, from his great local know- 
ledge, no one is more competent to supply this kind of informa- 
tion. (The detailed account given by the 'writer of the Paper in 
tills note is here omitted. — J.B.W.) 

1 1 am informed by an experienced upper servant in one of 
our warehouses, who used to be in a London house, that lime 
a considerable propoiiion of the hands remain and sleep on 
the premises, the heds often laid in comdors and other close 
quarters. (This note also is by the writer of the Paper.— JJJ.tV. ) 


Wearing 

Apparel. 

Manchester. 

Mr.J.E. White. 

•b. 


SHEFFIELD. - Sheffieli 

Miss Barry’s, Dress-maker, Norfolk Street. 

26. Miss Barry . — All the persons in my employment ning before 9 a.m., which left time for a walk before 
but one, a near relation of my own of whom I take breakfast, which I always had, and they genernlly 
charge, are over 18. Apprentices do not suit me. clear out at dusk {i.e. in summer probably. — j.E.W.) 

The usual custom in tbe trade is to take them witli I ■would never work there beyond 11 p.m. though 

a written ^reement drawn up, but iu this usu.ally some did till 1 or 2 a.m. But in Paris they are 

nothing is said about the hours of woi’k. When an not paid for holidays as well as working' days .is 

apprentice is taken into the house to hoai-d, there they are in England. In London, where I was, at a 

is always a premium, and generally pretty high, 'U'ell regulated di'apeiy establishment in the West 
e. g., 20/., 30/., or 40/. It is when they Five in the End, the dress-makers began at 7, and the mitUnei’s 
house that they are worked the longest. 'When they at 8. Dress-making is much more laborious than 
do not, tliey generally go home for an hour at dinner, millineiy. Still, iiotwithstaudiug the longer hours in 
.and leave at the regular hour, even in busy times. London, many -vi'heu once tliey have been lliei’e get 
I do not know that chey ever stay late. Those in to like its amusements, and think the country dull, 
the house do not get so long n time for dinner. One that 1 Lad from London, whei-e she had been 
Assistants who board in their employer’s house are overworked, and ■who ^vf^s told by the doctor that she 
paid at a certain rate whether there is full work or was killing herself, when she had been here a short 
not, and therefore feel bound to work late when they time said that it was so dull that she miust go back, 
are wanted without any exti-a pay. ' I went as ap- but she has now come to like this place well, 
prentice myself, at a place near I^udon, where they My thoroughly busy time here is about a fortnight 
said that the hours were from 8 till 8, but they or three weeks in the yeai-, and at other times my 
lyantedtoget us. up at 7 a.m. and keep us at work work is very reguliu’. Ladies are not so unreasonable 
till 10 p.m., but I objected, aud having a good home here as in London. While people press so for their 
to go to, I left in six months ; but there ai‘e others who dresses, I do not see how irregular hours can be 
have no home or place to go, and must stay on where avoided, though it is a great pity. If tlie work was ' 
they are. The usual time of propei- apprenticeship not done just when it was wanted, the costomera 
18 three years. Young persons aftei' being out of ap- would go elsewhere. A private establisliment is 
prentieeship, being then probably about 16, 17, or 18, more dependent on season than one which is a shop, 
often go up to London houses as improvers. for unless it docs all the work wanted in the season 

The hours in Paris are not nearly so long as in there would be no profits at all, whereas the shop 
London. I have been in houses in both. InPai’is has the profits of ordinary sale. 

the people are more independent, and will not work There has been a great prejudice against usiug 
so hard. "Whei'e I was they did not think of begin- . machines. . My ■workwoman would , not \kc inino at 

C 4 
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Weariag first, and said that it did eTcrything badly, but no'W 
A ppare l. tiirougli many times the 

Sheffield. former amount of -work witli it. They have done 
a great deal to diminish the labour in many Avays. 

Mr.J.E.'White. 27. Miss Chapman, first hand. — I ivas obliged by 

— : ill-health to leave a situation in a veiy large and 

b. fashionable establishment in Loudon, Avhere I was 
last year, and, though mueli better now, still suffer 
from ft complaint in my chest brought on there, ami 
have a cough. I had no clie.st complaint before, but 
there was twice laid up with what the doctor called 
an asthmatic affection of the air tubes, brought on 
hy exposure to the draught of a window by which I 
was obliged to sit for the sake of fresh air, and hy 
chills from going down to the cold and draughty 
dining cellar after coming from the hot work-room. 
I could scarcely breathe, and became so weak that I 
could hardly get up stturs ; and finding that I could 
not get there tho rest and good living Avluch the 
doctor said that I must have, I left to come into the 
country. I had to spend pounds in a year there in 
buying proper food for myself ; and many, I believes 
spent more than I did. 

I would not work so long as the others often did, 
though all the season, which was very long, I Avorked 
from 8 a.m. till 11 p.m., Avhich was reckoned the 
usual time in the season. I was sure that my Avorking 
longer would be no profit to my employers, and, being 
a first hand and good worker, and having been many 
years in the business, I knOAv that I was valuable to 
them, and, if need were, could easily get a good 
situation elsewhere, so could venture to refuse. I 
went for the sake of getting a reference from a house 
■with so good a name. It is this po-wer of giving a 
reference and the advanti^e of seeing a good style of 
work which enable a fashionable house to command 
any number of good workers, for very small or no 
salary, as improvers. Indeed, the employer thus 
has an almost complete hold ovei’ the young people, 
and it is from this that they suffer most. If one 
complains or objects to anything, or does not wish to 
stay so long as ia desired, she may be unable to get 
a satisfactoiy reference, and without it she may pro- 
bably be unable to obtain oinploymeut. I have knoAvn 
many kept out of employment for months for Avant of 

The health of the others suffered veiy much as 
well as my OAvn. In the 16 months that I was there 
many left ill, several looking as if they Averc iii de- 
cline, and two Avho had left died ; hut tliis by no 
means shows all Avhose health suffered from the long 
hours, hot -work-rooms, close bed-rooms, Avant of 
good food, &e. (^Details as to these facts, given 
very minutely, are omitted.) In one little room 
Avhere two consius, of about 16, both orphans, 
apprenticed by an nncle at premiums of 50/., 
slept, and which was so small that their bed had 
to be close under the wiudoAv, I have many times 
seen their bed dripping wet from the rain, and they 
said that it Avas very often so. One had a dreadful 
cough. The hot air from the gas coming doAvu from 
the low ceilings was almost unbearable iu the 
evenings, particularly in Avinter, when the gas was 
sometimes lighted ail day, and in December often 
by 2 o’clock. At these times I could scarcely get 
through the day, oud could not sit up at night at 
ail. I could not describe Avhat I suffered then’ from 
the heat coming down on my head. I have very 


often seen girls faint back iu their chairs at work, oi' 
foil on the floor Avlieii getting up to move. If so 
many suffered, more or less seriously, in the short 
time that I was there, Avhafc must it amount to in a ^ 
a number of years ? I believe that many will rise 
up iu judgment against tho.se vrho, knoAving of such 
mi.scry, and Avith the means to stop if, did not do so. 

If the workers would nil join together and say that 
they AvouUl not submit, in fact, avouIcI strike, as men 
do, the i>racticc of lute hours might be stopped; but 
I do not see bow they can be stopped otlierwise. 
Where I huA'o AA'orked only 12 hours a day I am sure 
that we got through much move Avork in proportiou. 

The late hours rvt ’s, the liouse Avhich I have 

spoken of, as I believe is the case generally, Avere 
caused by bad management. Bills were often made 
out with mistakes in, and tilings Avere sent to Avroug 
places or mislaid. Even in tliQ case of some Avork foi’ : 
one of tlie Royal Family, an ai-ticle Avliich Avas miasiiio 
about Avhieh there Avas a great fuss made, was found 
to have been iu this house all tho time. The iact 
was, that no one served with a good Avill or cared for 
their employers, so things Avere not likely to be Avell 
attended to. Another great cause of the late houi-s 
was the thoughtlessness of tlie mistress. Sometimes 
she would come in at night and talce up a dress when 
quite finished, and look at it, and if it were not entirely • 
to her taste, which certainly Avaa exquisite, would * 
take the scissors and slit everything up, and have it i 
all done over again. Sometimes she did this merely 1 
in a passion, when tlie dress would really have done 
quite well as it wr«, as was plain, because sometimes 1 
it was made up just the same again, and sent off I : 
believe that half tlie night-AVork was caused by ■ 
thoughtlessness of this kind. ' 

Great good would bo done if in all agreements on 
behalf of young people it were stipulated that they 
should not Avork beyond a certain number of hours. 
Young people should in all cases be protected by sucli 1 
agreements, and tbeir friends should impress upon ■ 
tliem not to •work longer, othevAvise tlio young people 
might be induced by thi'e.ats or pei’sna.sion to give 
way. All apprentice avIio Avorked under me liiul it j 
fixed in her agreement tlnit .she should never Avork ] 
beyoud 9, and her friends told her not to do so, and ^ 
the consequence Avas that she very «‘ldom did. But 
generally there avus no distinction botAveen iJio lioiirs * 
of tho apprentices and the others. But in A'cry nnuiy ; 
cases those Avho board in the houses are orphans or ,• 
Avilhout homes. Those in this London liousc Avere iu t 
this condition, and these, of course, Avero glad of a \ 
home of uuy kind, and uiiAvilling to risk losing it by | 
being too independent. 

The younger ones Avorc never alloAved to go out 
except on Sunday. There Avas no place for them to 
spend that day in if it avus wet or they Avere unable 
to go out, except their bed-rooms or tlie Avork-rooms 
in which ■tiiey had been Avorldiig probably 15 liouw 
daily all the week before ; and avIiou it Avas tkivk 
only one gas-biumei* Avas alloAved there. Wo first 
hands .and the show-room young people had a room 
to sit in, but the others were not allowed to use it. 
My heart often used to ache to let some of the poor 
youBg things come in. 

The holiday which was allow-ed out of the season 
was often used as a means of enforcing work, e.g., hy 
threatening that if tliey did not sit up to work they 
should not have any holiday. 


Mks. Steel’s, Dress and Mantle Maicer, Hanover Street. 


28. Mrs. Steel. — I have had many years’ experience 
in the business, both as employed and as an employer. 
From AA'hat I have seen I am convinced that it is 
quite unnecessary to keep young people at Avork so 
late as they are too often kept. Indeed, as soon as I 
heal'd that an inquiry was coming, my remark was 
that if I Avas visited I should say, that if mistresses 
would mind their Avork and manage it well, young 
people need not be slaves. For this, hoAvever, it is 
aecessary ^hat the mistress should not. undertake. 


more work than she can do in a rensonablc time, and 
should be punctual iu executing her oi'ders, and 
should bo firm and insist on punctuality in her 
■workers. I act on this principle, and am alAvays 
able to keep to my time, and ray customers know 
that they can rely upon me, and also that on theii' 
pai't they must give me sufficient notice. I con- 
stantly have work a mouth beforeliand. Sometimes 
it happens that something more pressing occurs, and 
then I ask if those whom I have promised cau wait 
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a little. It also constantly happens th.at I cannot 
undertake to finish n-ork in the time asked, and if 
people will not wait till I can promise to finish their 
work I refuse it. In this way of eour.se I lose a 
good deal, but I gain in the long i-uu. I have not 
too many hands, so can look after them well. Two 
are about 15, and the others grown up. When thei'e 
is more than these can do, I get day-women to help. 
Jlv regulai' hours of work are from 7 a.m. till 8 p.m., 
with breakfast, dinner, .and tea, and supper when work 
is done, generally a little before 9. I give the young 
people plenty of plainest healthy food, as I know 
that they require it ; and I am very particular to 
get them the best flour, as bread is really tlieir chief 
support. It is very hujigry -n-ork. Where I leai-ned 
the business, at Chesterfield, the hours for the in-door 
apprentices were from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m. 

I insist on there being no -svork after 9. It is 
much better to begin early in the morning. I have 
often said, when I have seen lights late in other 
mistresses' windows, th.at I am sure that they do not 
really get throngh more work with late hours than I 
do witli shorter, and with an early day on Saturday, 
viz., from 6 till 6, whicli I .always allow, as I know 
one of the chief milliners in the town does also. I 
also allow a fortnight’s holiday in the year. My 
hours are, I am sure, quite as much ns 1 can stand 
myself. It is impossible of course to regulate busi- 
ness so evenly in the London establishments. Want 
of proper space for work is a great mistake. Even 
in a good house in London we had to cut out on our 
knees, and were so muddled that we could hardly 
tell how to get on. At a house in Birmingham in 
which I had a situation there -was no regular system 
of hours for the iu-door Lands when I went. They 
began when they liked, seldom before 9 a.m., and if 
they came late it was understood that tliey must 
work late, and in any case finish what there was to 
do. They had sometimes stayed very late, but as 
first hand I asked my mistress leave to get them into 
a more regular system. !3be said that I could never 
do it, but I did, and got them to begin at 8 and leave 
off at 8, keeping them to their work well during the 
day. The day-women, however, had always come 
and left .at 8, as they could not be got to stay Later. 
In London the first hands are much to blame for tlie 
late hours, as they do not keep their young people to 
their woik, but let them chitter-chatter, and so waste 
time, which must be made up afterwards. Some- 


times too a manager is iu fault for not cutting out "iVearing 
enough work in time, aud.half-an-honr is soon tvasted Apparel. 

in this way. If principals would only stir themselves 

and see more to such points, girls would not be in S heffiel d, 
such a st.ate as they are. I have often said to prlnci- Mr.J.E.tVhito. 
pals, “Ah ! you don’t attend to your business enough . 

“ yourself, and, therefore, your inferiors don’t.” b. 

I take apprentices usually for three years, with a 
premium or a ye.arly payment, but without a -written 
agreement. It is much better to be able to part, if 
either finds out that it does not suit to keep on. I 
have given up one, -u'-ho paid 207. a year, simply 
because she did not get on satisfactorily, and it is no 
real use to a girl to he kei>t on learniug if she has not 
ability enough ever to make a di'ess-mnker. 

For a long time I held out against using sewing 
machines, thinking that it would deprive people of 
work 5 but it s.aves so much labour, and works so 
beautifully even for the finest tt'ork, that I -was 
obliged to uso if, and I now see that the machine is a 
benefit even to the workpeople themselves. They 
can. get through so much more with and it makes 
girls clever, hceause tiiey have not to spend so much 
time over plain sowing, but get on sooner to finer and 
higher kinds of work. It saves the eyes too very 
much, as it relieves them of some of the work most 
tiyiug to the eyes, e.g., stitching bodies. 

My health suffered much from the long hours of 
woi’k at a London dress-makers. I went up there 
from the country a sti'oug, fresh, and hearty girl of 
18 or 20, but in nine months was quite white and 
like a skeleton, and had to go away, and my mother 
said tliat I should never go back to London. But I 
had become so fond of being- in London, that nfiei' 
being away for towwds a year in another situation 1 
went b.aok. But in the heavy season, which lasted 
for about three months, -we were often up till 2 a.m., 
sometimes for several nights together, and all lind to 
be up at work again by 7 o-m., or were lined Srf, 
each. It -n'as the long hours aloue which injured me, 
for we had every comfort, and always bi-end and a 
gl.ass of wine at 11 a.m. Though those who wished 
could spend their Sunday in the house, it was under- 
stood that the misti-e.ss liked them better not to do so. 

I usually spent it with my friends, unless I liked 
better to lie late in bed. But I know that at some 
houses the young people are obliged to spend Sunday 
out 


The Misses Dixon’s, Dress-maaees, Gell Street Terrace. 


29. Miss Duvn . — We do not like to keep our 
young people late. But we have had several persons 
come here who had left other places in the to-wn on 
account of their late hours there j but no one here 
just now has spoken of being kept later than 10. 
When I learned the business in tins town myself as 
an out-door apprentice, we often stayed at -work till 

11 and 12 p.m., and sometimes went to work nt 
7 a.m. A girl could not refuse without giving gi-eat 
offence, and probably would somehow be got to leave, 
and if so, would lose her premium, which few could 
afford to do. 

When two of my sisters learned in London my 
pai-ents would not allow them to board in tlie 
employer’s house, as that would put them so much 
under her control ; and they stipulated that my sisters 
should work only from 8 till 8. But still, though they 
generally did not come till ll, or from that to 

12 p.m., my parents did not like to press the matter 
and insist on the agreement, as it was made quite a 
favour by the employer to allow my sisters to board 
out. 

It is very desirable that the employmeut of young 
people in this business should be inquired into, but 
it -will be very difficult to learn the real facts, as iu 
so many cases they -will not be allowed to be known. 
More regular- hours ought to be secured in some way. 

2 . 


Employers may do a good deal themselves by better 
an-augements ; but there are often good objections to 
taking on more hands. Persons of skill and of good 
character cannot be secured for mere occasional work, 
and an employer does not like to engage them before- 
hand for longer periods, for fear of having more than 
should turn out to be necessary. A great objection 
is felt everywhere to taking on day-workers, because 
they learn the imtfems and styles, which the em- 
ployer of course wishes to keep private. My sisters 
and I prefer to do the extra work ourselves, and have 
sat up mauy nights for the purpose. 

This difficulty might be met in some degree by 
giving out at busy times the plainer aud easier parts 
of the work, and doing only the more pai-ticnlaa- in. 

We do not like to keep the young people up to do 
the extra work, because it is bad for them, and we 
kno-w that they get no benefi.t in return. In large 
establishments, where it is impossible for the em- 
ployers to do the eiti-a work by their own personal 
extra exertions, it becomes a mattei- of positive right 
and wrong to employ other hands or find some way 
of getting the work done without keeping up their 
workei-s. 

A good deal might be done by means of clresa- 
mokw's’ institutions, like the London one. 

If'snch places wei-e more numerous, employers 
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Wearing would be able to find additional hands, however 
Apparel. suddenly they were wanted, which now they are 

often unable to do, and there would be some security 

Sheffield. fQj. good character of the persons recommended. 

„ T"Trwh't Such institutions answer well in the case of servants, 

' ' ‘ I *'■ and, if adopted more extensively in this busiuess, 

1 ,^ _ would much diminish its evils, proving a benefit alike 

to employers, the employed, and the unemployed, 
who would no doubt gladly contribute something to 
the support of such institutions in return for the 
situations obtained by their means. 

30. Miss M. J. Corker . — I left another honse in 
this town, where I was nu out-door apprentice, to 
come here, partly because we were kept beyond our 
projjcr time in the evening, viz., 8, and partly be- 
cause the mistress was so severe. In the month that 
I was there, I only came home once before a quarter 
to 9, and two or three times not till 10. At about 7 


or 8 o’clock we used to be sent out eiraads, carrybg ; 
something home to eustomers, and sucli loug distances fr, 
that, with waiting for the things, it took two or three ^ 
hoiu's. One night I had to start after 8, and go ■ 
about a couple of miles to the outskirts of the towu, 
and then, with the waiting, could not get hack till | 
alter 10. I was 14. We ^ were sout out on eiTands ‘ 
at night in the same way. 

31. Miss E. Brown . — There are four besides my. 
self here under 18. All live away. Our hom-sate 
from 8 till 7, and we always have nn hour for dinner 
and half-nn-hom- for tea. We have never stayed 
later than 8i-. 

At another place in this town, where no one be- 
sides myself wtn> employed, I went .at 8^ a.m., and 
generally stayed till 8^, very often till 9, and I hare 
stayed till 10. 


Miss Steel’s, Milliner and Dress-maker, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 


32. Miss Moxon, assistant. — Work from 8-^ till 
8|- in a general way ; never leave later than 10, but 
sometimes when busy stay here all night, but do not 
work later than 12 then, and begin again at about 7. 


Have generally an hour for diuner aud half-an-hour 
for tea. Work does not do me any harm, because I 
get a walk of two miles each way, coming here and 
going home. 


38. I visited in Sheffield another private house, with, much the same kind of business and hours as 
the above, and two or three shops employing milliners and dress-makei’s ; the hours at the latter being 
9 till 7 or 8, with meals, the hands sometimes staying till about 10, but not later; and at one which 
employs a large number, an assistant stated that she had come at 6 a.m. 


BotheTham. 


ROTHERHAM. 


34. Miss . — I am manager of a millinery and 

mantle-making establishment here. Only one or two of 
the young people here ai’e under 18. Tlie hours are 
from 8^ till 8^, with an hour for diuner and Iralf-an- 
hour for tea, but the hands are uot kept very strictly 
to these hours. The short time that I have been here, 
being just before Christmas, has been rather busy. 
Last Saturday work went on till 11^ p.m., lust night 
(Monday) till 10, and perhaps three nights in all tis 
late as 11. The hours at such a place as this na-e 
very difiereut from what they arc in London and 
some other places where I have been. Once I bad 
only 16 hours for sleep in a whole fortnight. 

I have bec-u engaged in several towns in York- 
shire and Lancashire. In one, a small town near 
Bradford, my health was so ruined by two years 
hard work that for a loug time afterwards I could not 
do any hard work at all. The hours were nominally 
from 8 till 8, but in the season they w’eve really very 
loug, aud we used to begin at any time almost ; it 
just depended on the work. Sometimes we began at 
6 a.m. and worked on till 11, 12, 1, or 2 at night. 
Twice while there I worked without rest from Wed- 
nesday morning till Saturday night. I wjvs the only 
one who did so, and did it of my own choice ; one of 
the times it was not even knoavn hy the employer 
but what I had been to bed. But it was my place to 
see that the work was done in time, and it would 
have been as much as my situation was worth if it 
was uot done. I knew that, and also it was a very 
comfortable place, otherwise I would not have sat np 
at work so long. The fact was that there were not 
enough hands employed to do the work of the place, 
and the work must he done. Some of those employed 
were quite young ; one 13, one 14, one 15, one 
22, &e. 

The hands were too few likewise for the work 
at a Lancashire watei-ing-place where I took a situa- 
tion, but the work in consequence fell so heavy 
on me as first hand that I would not stay, and left 
ill three weeks. The work-room was good, but 
there was neither comfort nor cleanliness in the 
house, aud in summer it was very unhealthy. 
The food was bad, and there was not enough in 
quantity, and too short time to eat in. Indeed, in all 


the places wliere I liavc been, though good in most 
other ways, the general custom has been for th« 
in-door hands to have just time to eat their meals, and 
no move, — a quarter of an hour for dinner, or some- 
times 10 minutes, .and sometinies no time at nil, — ^but 
the latter is chiefly the case when a person is in the 
shop as saleswoman. I went to this place ns niilliuer 
in J uly, and was the ninth milliner who had filled the 
place since the Christmas before, so tluit yon can 
imagine what sort of establishment H; might be. There 
were nine dress-m.'ikers aud milliners in .alt, seven 
living in the house, and six in one room. 

At a small town in the east of Yorksliire I had to 
sit up many nights both for mourning orclei's and 
other busiueas. Tho liours there were called fi'oni 
8-^ till 8^, and tho younger girls, wlio all lived away, 
usually left at the 2 irox>er hour, except peihaps on 
Satui'day nights. This however depends veiy much 
on the disposition of a manager, and some first 
h»mds are very bad in this respect. I should not 
think myself of doing such a thing as keeping tie 
young ones. As soon however as the young ones 
come to be useful they are likely to be kept hte 
if they ai-e wanted. 

lu London in the season tho laisfress did not 
profess to have any fixed houi's. It would not havt 
been much matter if she did, for in such places they 
are not taken any notice of. Sometimes we used 
get up at 2 or 3 in the morning and work on till 
11 and 12 at night, sometimes thl 2 or 3 the 
morning. There was Sunday -work too there for those 
who would do it. French women are the chief 
Sunday-workers. If they go to mass in the morning 
they feel all right, and think no more of working on 
Sunday than any other common week-day. Tl*® 
workers consisted chiefly of improvers, some about 
16 or 17 years of age, who came up for a short time 
and paid a fee, say for a month paying two guinea^ 
and then had good situations found for them by fr® . 
mistress. The house arrangements were uot at on 
comfortable. 

But at other places, aud indeed all where I have L, 
been, with the two exceptions that I have named, th* t 
rooms both for work and sleeping, meals, aud honse p 
arrangements have been veiy good In Manchester, ; 
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at a first-rate house I'whidi I '.'isitc-d afterwards, 
J. E. W.) wc found the liidf day. wliicli each half of 
the hands got nn alternate Saturdays, a groat roliof. 
It was very pleasant to he out of doors hy daj light. 

I wish that .all those matters now being inquired 
into had been attended to a fev,- years ago, before I 
beg.an. It is imiK'Ssihlo in such a business altogether 
to avoid [iressure of work, but good management and 
punctuality will do much towards it. 

.35. JIrs. Dawson, dress-maker, Clifton Bank. — lly 
hours are from 9 till 8. My own health has suftere'd 
so from late work that I would not think of allowing 
it here. I have had several h.ad illnesses, and cannot 
now sit past 10 o’clock. It is the greatest mistake 
for people to say, as some do, if they have a weakly 
child, that they will on that account bring her up to 
the roillinery business. Slilliners ought to be very 


stroiig. In one honso in I ,v„s oft..,, M lo 

work til! broad daylictlit, simply Ucuii-c there w-ts 
.such waste of time by d.'iv, and no biisitiv- m.iuA'o'. 
meiit at all ; indeed the busiae.ss failed. I liad to leave 
from ill-health. When I was an appii>niice, between 
14 and 16 ye.ars old, we worked like this, and have 
had to be up three nights a w'eek, us well as the davs. 
getting only two civ ihrec hours’ .sleep to refredi iis 
.and have been basy two or . three week? togel her in 
this v/aj- j and I have had to get up at 2 or 3 on 
aioudtiy morning and work straight atvay till Tuesday 
iiiglil, with sleep only for an Iiour or two, or perhaps 
three, once or twice. This, however, was Ion"- ago. 
The hour.s in many different towns in the middle’^of 
England, in which I have been engaged, were more 
moderate, tliough sometime.^ late, and much the same 
in all, and in all I have been well off for accommo- 
dation in work and bed rooms. 


tVeariog 

Apparel. 

uoihi-r’niin. 

Mr.J.E.Whiw. 

h. 


36. I visited in this town the house of another dress-maker who employed no one but two youii" 
nieces, but these as regular workers, from 8 till 8 ; and also a draper’s shop, emploj'in«r five millinery 
Md m^tle makers, as many, I was informed, as any shop in the town. At this the hours are from 
S till 7, and baturday till 10. The master of a millinery establishment stated that his work had 
sometimes gone on till 12, but never passed 1, and that his apprentices did not work beyond 10 p.m.- 
also that Saturday night was usually the latest. ^ * * ’ 


BARNSLEY. 

Miss Norris’s, Deess-maker and Milliner 

37. Miss Derbyshire, he&<\ assistant — This is the purposes, and an immense stock kept, the hours, which 
first business in the town, but the number of jiersous were short, viz., only from 9 till 6, were also regular 
employed is small, and all but one live in the house, throughout the year. I have known us niativ ns 
The regular hours ai-e from 8 till 8, but in thetnisy 3,000 or 4,000 bonnets in stock, and 1,600 seat off 
times, viz., for about six or eight weeks in spring and in a week. There were 80 milliners in my room at 
about the same in autumn, they arc longer, e.y., from one time, besides a great many in another. The 
7-^ a. in. till 94 or 10 p.m. There are also a few warehouses are generally more regular than private 
occasion?, perhaps three or four iu .ayear, such as balls, houses as they keep stocks, whereas private houses 

wedding.?, &c., funerals. &c.. for which work must be of course only make to particular orders. Ladies 

finished ; but I have not known work here later than come in and suggest so many alterations that it is 

12. The meals ai’e sometimes short, but it is the more trouble than to make the thing new. 

workers’ fault. Some young people .are carele.?s, and 

employei-5 think that they h-ave a right to a day’s 38. Miss T/incAer, assistant. — Have only been here 

work. In work-rooms it is a general principle tokeep few weeks, so cannot speak much of the hours, 

the hands up to the mark pretty well. There is no The work and bed rooms are very nice, and the lady 
mistake about that. is very particular about us. 

I have been also in huge wholesale houses. One was In two small towns in Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
in Piccadilly, Manchester, and had a large shipping shiie, places where I learned and improved within 
business for Australia, India, America, and other the last iive years, my hours were from S till 8, and 
places. The millinery being made for wholesale never beyond 10. 

S9. I visited another private dress-maker’s house in the town, where the business was conducted in 
much the same way as at that just described, but the hours appeared a little shorter. I was informed 
the drapers in the town employed milliners and one of them dress-makers. 


Barnsley. 


DON C A S T ER . Doncaster. 

Mu. Robinron’Sj Draper, 8cc. 

40. Mrs. Eobinson . — We generally employ about 18 three months in the year, if so much, and then they 
or 20 persons in millinery and dress-making, never any never work beyond 10 p.m. The only exceptions 
under about 14 or loyeai-sof age. We bave a separate to this are very rai'e occasions, such as a public re- 
house for boarders, where they are under the charge joieing, a general moiumiug, or ahull. Ishould think 
of a matron, and are made as comfortable as possible that they do not work all night once in three yeai’s. 
in every way. We find that it answers much the We never have to ask them to stay late, but they 
best to treat them hi this way. We get a better class always do it voluntarily, and often ask to bo allowed 
of bands, and they generally stay with us a long to work all night, but we will not allow it. I should 
time. Those whom we have thus as boarders are think it blood money that was made by working for 
generally a respectable class of orphans, fatherless or such hours as are worked in London, and could never 
motherlesp, sometimes both. One whom we have have a quiet conscience with it. In an agnculturM 
now is the daughter of a clergymau. town like this there is very little jiressiu’e. ® 

The work-i’ooms are not large, but ai'e well ven- here give move time, and will consent to wait or 
tilated, and we take care that they are not in any their orders if necessary. Even here, when we w^^ 
way detrimental to health. The hours are from to get exfra hands ns day-workers we can ge penty, 

8 tUl 8 in summer, and from 8^ till 7^ in winter, they are glad to come at 9s. each, _as_ they iem-u our 
The boarders take their week-day meals at the shop style and improve themselves. This is a_gr j 
premises, and have only half-an-hour for dinner, tion to employing them, and we avoi i 
instead of an hour like the others. The time in which we can, but it is a iiecessmy evu^ ana ootiei man 
there is work beyond the usual hours is notmore than refusing orders or overworking the o cr 
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41. At two Other private dress-makers, only a few are employed, now living on the premises. The 
irours are much the same as the above. One of the two had given up the millinery branch m 
cotisequence of some of the drapers in to^vn taking to.it. 


Liverpool. 

b. 


LIVERPOOL. 

hlESSES. SUTHEHL.\ND & CO.’S, SiLK JIeECERS, MiLLINERS, AND DRESS-MAEERS, BoLD STREET. 

4^ iVr AWier/crtf/ —Our business is one of tion. The apprentices generally have three weeks or 
onite the first class. Tlie c.staldisimcnts carrying on a month. I find very little ill health amongst any of 
mUlluerv or clressmakicg of some kind in this street them, and think the house which is enormously cs- 
alone, AViiicli is the fashion.-ible part for them, are very pensive, aiiout one of the best that I have seen for a 
numerous Besides half-a-dozen general houses, business of this kind. Besides comfortable work and 
there are' nrobably a score of smaller or private bed rooms, they have dining and dressing rooms, 
houses most of them employing females more or less. It is, I should say, a universal rule that all business 
Ail the persons in our employment live in the house, establishments are better and more regularly con- 
o-veent a few day workers that we take on in the ducted under men than under women. Females are 
'^onson Of 22 that we have in the house now only by nature less suited for business transactions of all 
oiie'l believe is mi apprentice under 18, but at times kinds, and have much less system. Tlie late pro- 
ve have two or three apprentices, never, however, prietor of this house, Miss Jane Clarke, of Loudon, 
youn'’-er than about 16. lu the season we have a few had several establishments. It was impossible for her 
more'’as.‘:i 3 t.ants in the house. About April and May to attend to them herself, but she would never allow 
ill the lu'st half of the year, and from the middle of a man to have anything to do with them, and in fact 
October to December in the second, we do as mueli as they could not be properly regulated. As an instance, 
ill ail tlio remaining part.? of the two half years. The she always had 16 milliners in this house, tvliereas wo 
stilted hours arc from 8i till 8i, but for perhaps half usually have only sis, and in the season 10 ; but by 
liie j-ear the milliners "might, *if they pleased, finish an iinproremeut in system we do more with the 
l«tween 6 and 7, and the (fi-es.minkers a little later as smaller than she did with the larger nuinher. She 
their work takes more time ; but there is no recognised had nearly all apprentices, four perhaps where we 
distinction ns to hours. That would never do in have one. But apprentices cost as much iu boiu-d os 
the same iiouae. I object very much to late hours, grown persons, while fair hands can always be got for 
and am gradually bringing about an improvement, but about £15 or £20 a year, who do about double the 
they caiiuot bo altogether avoided in busy times, and work, so that as a matter of economy it auswere 
it is the most difficult thing in the world to get the much better to have them. 1 also consider it a gi-ent 
young people themselves to give them up. They advantage for the principals to live on the premises, as 
have the greatest possible dislike to being early, and I do. At least, 1 am sure that if I lived away our 
would prefer to lie in bed in the momitig and work business would not be nearly so well conducted as it 
even till 12 or 1 at night. I know that this is very is. The young people are of course more circumspect, 
bad for tliein, aud am always telling them that if they and there is likely to be greater regularity when the 

would but drop work at 10 they might have plenty of i .i.. 

itst and be up by 7. But if they stop up till 2 they 
are no nse next day. I feci this myself if 1 occa- 
sioimliy mil up late, and I judge tlie same of them. 

I believe in the saying tliat one hour’s sleep before 12 
is worth two after. In the season, however, it is 
necessary to work late, perhaps till 10 or 11, tliough 
not regularly, and sometunes later. I never, however, 
have asked them to work late, but they do it of them- 
selves. It also occasionally happens that for a funeral 
or some exceptional order they must work all through 
the night, but then very likely next day they may 
liave nothing to do. Such orders cannot be vefuseil 
or cQstomere might be lost. In this last winter 
sc.ason the milliners have not sat up at all, and the 
dressmakers have only sat up till 2 twice, and that 
was against my wishes, and one time I sent them off 
to bed. Winter is very busy fi-om the number of 
balls, which gii-e almost more trouble than anything. 

There are not so many of these here in summer. In 
the season, if we arc very busy, they begin work at 
6 a.m., and though it is very difficult 1o get them up 
aud takes a great deal of ringing, it is better for them 
limn working so much later, and more work is done 
and more satisfactorily. 

Tlie out-door hands, ■when here, leave punctually at 
8i, uclebs there is a great deal to do, when they are 
paid extra for staying later, and they always take 
their full meal times, i.e. an hour and a half, but the 
in-door hands take less. Sometimes the latter with 
dumer and waiting about afterwards take diree- 
qunrters of an hour. They always dine at 1 punc- 
tually to the minute. There is no regular time for 
their going out of doors except on Sundays, when 
they go where they please, and I should never refuse 
one leave to go out any time if she had occasion, or 
wanted a day, unless it were impossible to spai-e her. 

All arc allowed a fortnight’s holiday at the end of 
Slimmer without any deduction from their salary, and 
two or three weeks longer if they wish with a deduc- 


princiiMils ore Icnown to be on Iho spot. 

If I were asked whether it would ho possible to do 
without night work, I should say that of course it would 
if it wore law, but that it would bo to tlie iujuiy of 
all concerned, particularly of the workers themselves. 
They would much prefer to work longer for certain 
pai-ts of the year aud be kept employed all the year 
round, tliau be cast off as they must be if more hands 
had to be employed at tho busy times. This plan, 
which is generally adopted iu Dublin, where I once 
lived, would be greatly, to their injury mor.illy, as it 
is here as far us it is practised. As a proof of tho 
numbers who are suffering from being thus thrown 
out of employment here, I have just had in two 
days nearly 90 applications in answer to an anonymous 
advertisement for two milliners and a few good dress- 
makers, most of them from persons evidently in a 
miserable state. 

43. Miss Bxirrouglics, first li.aud dressmaker.— 
This is a very steady business, though slacker before 
Easter and from the end of Jiily'to September, in 
which period wo go for onr holidays. Perhaps for 
two mouths in the year wo work less than tho 
nominal hours, but from Mwch to July, and from 
October to January are our seasons, and we arc gene- 
rally quite busy then. In tho season there are not 
many nights that we leave off before 10^ p.m. We 
do not consider that late, aud average about from that 
to llj, but wc are not often after 12, and perhaps it 
does uot happen that we sit up all night more than 
hall a dozen times in the year on an average. Our 
employer’ Mr. S., never likes us to work after 10^. 
We do so because the work must bo done. Besides 
seasons accidental things come in to make us 
busy. The visit of the Channel fleet made, us dread- 
tuHy busy, and the Shakspeare ball no doubt will, 
though falling out of the season. I never keep the 
young one here up after nine, though she has wished 

0 stay. Whether the young apprentices work as 
late as tlic other in-door hands de 2 iends chiefly upon 
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the lii-3t Land, and so, in a great measure, does the 
Lappiaoss of an establishment. 

The rooms and eveiytliing are very comfortable 
here, and we can get out when we ask. If we sit up 
late, we always have something to eat. All the 
houses of business in this part of the town ai-e, I 
think, nice for comfort. The hours are shorter, I 
helieve, where there is a largo shop busiuess in 
addition to the private. 

Till five years ago, wdien I came here, I w.is in a 
])rivatc millinery and di’essmaking house in Regent 
btrect, one of the first in Loudon, so I know what 
late hours are. In the season wo were scarcely ever 
off work at night till 12, 1, or 2 o’clock, and as often 
ns not I should say, wo began at 6 a.m. Indeed, w'c 
have got up at 6 a.m., and not gone to hed I am sure 


till 2 or 3 a.m. ; in the season this was very frequent. 
Before a drawing room we always sat up all night. 
I went there ns an improver, and sat up all night the 
second night that I was there. Those apprentices 
who were good workers sat up as late as we did our- 
selves. When the season was over the houi's were 
very nice. 

Some were very strong, and seemed not to be hurt 
by the hai-d work, others felt it more. We used to 
think that the excitement kept us up. We used to 
have nice things given to us, e.g., an egg if wc had 
been sitting up late, or some wine. The rules were 
usually very lenient, and altogether wo were veiy 
happy. Some of the rooms were bad. I was also in 
a house in Manchester where wo sat very late, later 
than here, hut not so late as in London. 


Wearing 

Apparel. 

Livetpool. 

Mr.J.E. White. 

b. 


Miss Scotx’s, Milliner and Dressmaker, Uodnet Street. 


44. Miss Scott . — I have tliree in-door and three 
out-door apprentices, and paid assistants,- of whom 
three live in the house. The youngest in-door ap- 
prentice is lu and the youngest out-door 14. The 
apprenticeship of both kinds is for two years. The 
out-door hands work in winter from 9 to 8^, but in 
summer they come and go about an hour earlier ; they 
have alwa3’3 a full hour for diuner and a full half 
hour for tea. They have only stayed beyond the 
usual time twice in the two years that I have been 
in business. The in-door hands usually work longer, 
and the time which they take for tlieir meals depends 
upon the amount of work. Sometimes they merely 
just take a meal and return to work. They take all 
their meals with us. The spring season is about 
from April to July ; the autumn and winter last 
from October till February, and, ns the winter season 
is verj' busy with night-work for balls, there is little 
difference between this and the spring. All the year, 
except August and Septeinbcr, and six weeks or so 
before Easter, unless it comes voi-y early, when parties 
are not so much stopped by Lent, is jiretty busy. For 
about six months or so of this time, the in-door 
hands work usually till 10 or 11 p.m., and in oxcep- 
tion.al cases, till 12, or later, but not much. I have 
seen so much of late hours myself, and know so well 
what hard work it is, that 1 would not on any account 
have any in my house go through wliat I have. I 
have been ia three private houses in Liverpool, and 
in these the hours were fur longer. For wco-ks and 
weeks there, I have never expected to leave work 
before 12, and thought that pretty good time, and 
many and many a time have been obliged to work all 
night, going to hed only for two or three hours at 
about 6 a.ra. But after being up two or three nights 
in a week, you get so tired that yoir can do but little. 
It may happen that it is necessai'y to sit up in this 
way to finish particular orders, and that after this 
there may not be so much to do. Working late for 
long together is very wearing, ami makes the work 
altogether lag behind so by day, that much time is 
lost by it. I know this, and when T see any getting 
tired, tell them that it is time to go to bctl. I ait in 
the work-room most of the time myself, mid cannot 
now work very late, and when I leave, all do. If 


they were kept later, there would not be so much 
done in the day as there is. I have no reason to 
think that my hours are longei- than they are in other 
private houses here. Having a small numbei- of in- 
door hands, and seing a great deal of them, -n-e hear a 
good deal from those who come from other places, 
and should, no doubt, if my Lours were much longer : 

I should tliink that they are aLo\it the same. Every- 
where, however, that I have heard of in Liverpool, 
the hours are far shorter now than they were ten 
years ago. I cannot say at all to what this is owing. 
Certainly, however, whei-e the employer goes much 
into the work-room and sees to the work herself, 
the work is shorter ; because this enables her to see 
that the work is going on properly, and that no time 
is lost. 

My young people get out on Sunday. There is no 
early closing on Saturday in private houses, and but 
little, if any, ia shops. ' 

I ftiiiik that now most places are pretty well for 
comfort of living, but there is not always sufiicieut 
air, at least there was not in some rooms, bed ns well 
as work-rooms, in which I have been. In one of the 
leading private houses where I was, the ceiling of a 
work-room is voiy low. My own work-rooms are 
very liigh. In one of tlie houses in which I was, now 
closed however, thei-e was far too little animal food. 
Soraotimes thci-o was none at all, even for dinner, i. e. 
if there was pudding. The work is very exhausting, 
and not merely the work, but the anxiety and other 
things that fall on the first hands, or show-room hands, 
such as talking to ladies while fitting on things and 
attending to their wishes. The want of proper sup- 
port, of course, makes the same amount of work more 
exhausting. 

45. Miss M‘Kee . — I was in a private dressmaking 
house at Southport, where there were eight living in 
the house, including three or four apprentices. Wo 
had to bo in the work-room a little before 9 a.m. 
Woi'ked in the slack time till towards 9 p.m., or a 
little earlier, and in the busy time till 10 or so. Wc 
worked sometimes till 12 and 1, but not later. The 
largest establishment in the town was in a draper’s 
shop, at wliicli tiie hours were, I believe, just about 
the same as ours. 


Miss Newell’s, Milliner and Dressmaker, Bold Street. 


46. 3Iiss Newell — Mine is one of tlie first private 
businesses. I employ usually about 30 persons, of 
whom now. four are apprentices under 1-3. The 
remainder are nearly all from about 17 to 25 and 
single. I flud it impossible to keep them here when 
they once settle, as they do early, though I should 
often be glad to have them. Only seven live in llie 
house, who are all heads of depai-tments, and over 20. 
I do not approve of having many in the house, as I 
live hero myself, and there are hut few rooms to spare, 
and respeclable young ladies like to bo comfortable. 


and to have a room to themselves, as is the case in all 
the rooms but one. I have hud ventilators put in all 
the work-rooms, of the best kind as I was told, and 
my doctor has been all through the house, and ap- 
proved of the rooms. It is of great importance to 
have the rooms ventilated, and I am a practical worker 
myself, aird in tlie work-rooms a good deal, so that I, 
pei-liaps, attend the more to their state. 

The out-door hands come from till 8^, and 
whether they go homo for diuner or tea, or bring 
them here, about which they please, themselves, they 
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"Wesring their full hour and a half for the two. The in- 

A ppare l. jj^ucls take, say half or a quarter of an hour 

r . 1 for dinnevj according to the work, or, if not l)«sy, per- 

' haps have a little leisure then. I have fixed hi'cak- 

:.J.E.While. fast for them at on purpose to enable them to get 

a walk first, but they very seldom do, and as they 

h. are of reasonable age I cannot, of course, make them ; 
hut some of them generally have occasion to be out 
once or twice or more times during the week in the 
course of business to attend ladies at their homes. Of 
course they cannot be spared otherwise to go out by 
<lay, as it is just then that the best hands are most 
wanted to attend to customers. Beginning work by 
about 9, they leave off at different times. Perhaps a 
third of the year they leave off by 9, at other times 
generally at Q^or 10 if they are busy; buthy about 10 
or a little after the room is always cleared. If I am 
busy the out-door hands, but only those who are paid, 
not the apprentices, make a quai'tev of a day extra, 
i.c., till 10 or 10^, receiving extra pay. I pref’ei' this 
to taking occasional extra liands, partly because it is 


not easy to get them good enough for my kind of 
work, and partly because I do not like fresh hands 
whom I do not know, and whom I cannot rely on 
with equal certainty, even if they are good. Most 
have been with me tour or five years or longer, some 
eight or nine. A certain number of good hands 
must be retained anyhow. This is an obstacle to 
increasing or diminishing tlie number just in accord- 
ance with the amount of work. At certain times of 
the year, however, at which I am sure to be busiest, 
as in spring, and in Decemljer and January when 
there are a great number of balls, I always engage 
some extra hands. I should say that the iioiirs in 
other houses ai'C now about the same as in mine, 
though they were longer in a house here in which I 
was engaged. 

47. Miss Hawkins, millinery assistant. — We very 
seldom stay at work later than 10 p.m., though we 
have done so. I think that last year a rule was made 
that we should not work later than 10. 


Mk. J. Peakce’s, Milliner, Bold Street. 


48. Mr. J. Pearce . — My business is millinery only. 
Two show-room apprentices and six paid assistants 
live in the house. The out-door apprentices leave 
strictly to the time, viz., 8 p.m., except perhaps for 
six weeks or a couple of months in the year, when 
some of the elder may stay till 9. They begin at 9. 
I can get extra hands when I want them, but I 
usually keep enough good hands together, the work 
requiring much skill. The extra work falls as a rule 
on the senior and paid hands. In the busy time they 
work till 9, and very rarely till 10 ; that is the out- 
side. The usual hours are in this trade are, I think, 
from 8^ till 8i, and are, I should say, seldom longer 
than mine in houses equally respectable. Dres.s. 
making, however, is heavier and more tedious work 
than millinery, and is more affected by bolls and 
pai-ties. But the two businesses are now done very 
much together, and where they are, it would uot, 
probably, do to have different hours for the two sets 
of hands under one roof. Geuei-ally spealiing, I 
should say that the millinery bauds are of a higher 
class aud better educated and conducted. I often 
find that those wJjo have had a good education, as for 
governesses, prefer coming to millinery as there is 
less di'udgeiy. 

The practice of drapers carrying on miMinery aud 
dressmaking establishments as well, has grown up 
here almost entirely within the last ten years. They 
are driven to it to enable them to sell their goods, as 
good milliners and di-essmakers object to making up 
any but their own. Some say what a troublesome 
business it is, hut that they cannot do without it. 
This must very much diminish the number of private 
houses, but the change is no doubt much in favour of 
the workers. The capital is greater and the connec- 


tion with hands wider, and thus more hands can be 
commanded, if there is occasion, than by a mere 
private house. The staff, too, is larger, and necessi- 
tates more system and supervision, and some of the 
hands lu'e necessarily more or less sti-angers to the 
principals, so that there is uot the same objection to 
taking on new and unknown hands that is felt by 
private misti'esses. Besides the very fact of there 
being a larger staff affords some security for regularity, 
for what half-a-dozen would submit to, 50 together 
would uot. 

With me, and probably with most houses of tlie 
upper class, Saturday is rather an easier day than the 
others. Comparatively little business is done in Bold 
Street shops after 2 or 3 o’clock p.m., and as things 
are usually wanted to be finished by the week’s end, 
they must of course be delivered or sent off in fail' 
time. There is however little, if any, difference ns to 
the time of eloslug, tliough I believe that in some 
cases where they did close an Lour later tlmn on other 
days, they now close at the same time, aud a feeling 
seems growing for doing less on Saturday, t.e. amongst 
the upper classes. In the lower kinds of business 
the case is most likely just the other way. 

49. Miss Collins, in-door assistant. — I am lately 
out of my three yeai-s’ apprenticeship liei-e, which I 
did uot begin till 17, which is later than most. In 
tlie drive, t.e. for about two or three months in 
summer and a couple in winter, the apprentices have 
worked pretty regulai-Iy till 9, except those -who live 
fai‘ off, aud therefore leave at 8. We never worked 
later than 10, aud that only for very large orders. 
As assistant, I have not worked much longer than as 
an apprentice. We have every comfort in tho house 
in every way, and a lai'ge healthy woi-k-room. 


Mrs. Roberts’, Dress-maker, Pomona Street. 


50. Mrs. Roberts . — I employ no one but out-door 
apprentices, usually only t^-o. They work from 9^ 
till with the usual meal times ; or, if they take 
only half an hour for dinner, they leave at 8. Au 
hour longer, or 12 hours, is,T think, the risunl day 
in houses like mine, as well as in the large and 
general houses. Twelve is, I should say, the youngest 
age at which girls are employed by any dressmakere. 
I never let any stay beyond the time, I had too much 
of long hours myself as a girl 7 ears ago now. My 
nii.stres3 employed ho one but sis out-door appren- 
tices, most of whean came at from 13 to 15 years of 
age for three years. In all the time that I was there 
we worked less than twelve hours only when the 
misti'ess was away for a fortnight each summer, when 
we left at tea-time ; and we worked ns little as twelve 
hours only about February aud August ; but at other 


times we never got out before 10 p.m., though, pos- 
sibly, we may not have been quite so late always in 
winter, aud for weeks together we stayed till 11 p.m., 
or after. We began at 8 a.m., or, in winter, when the 
mornings were too dai'k, at 9 a.m. One time, when 
we wanted to get off for an afternoon to see Prince 
Albert, we agreed to make it up, and Avorked all the 
other days in the week from 6 in the morning till 11 
at night.- Sometimes we -were sent out on errands 
after our work, and I have been sent out ns late as 
9^ p.m. on a message which took an hour’s walk each 
way. When we stayed late, tlto youngest stayed as 
well as tho elder. Mother complained of our being 
always kept so late, but it did not do much good ; for, 
though the mistress promised that we should leave 
early, in a mouth or two it was just the same again. 
I should not have stayed, but it Avas a very respectable 
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place, and mother said tliat it was better for me to 
put up -witli it than to leare and take the chance of 
another place. Where girls pay a premium, they are 
sometimes obliged to stay on niiyhon-, though they 
don’t like .a place, for fear of losing their premium. 
I do not think that my health wfis really injured from 
the long vork, though I n-as not entirely u'eH, for I 
have been able to work so hard since for myself. I 
never sit less than 16 hours a day. Still a sitting 
business must be injurious, particularly if a girl has 
a delicate constitution. What is most injurious, how- 
ever, is working in rooms where there is a great lot 
of gas and bad air, as there often is both in the rooms 
themselves and coming up from shops or work-rooms 
l)elow. When I have gone, after the gas has been 
lighted some time, into the show-room in a large 
draper’s shop here, which employs a great many 
females working up stairs, I have felt the smell so 
offensive, almost fit to stoike you down. I am almost 


positive that this injures the workers. When I was 
apprentice, we had a very nice ventilated work-room, 
which I think did a great deal towards keeping us 
well. I cannot tell what in-door hands at general or 
private houses may do, though I have no douht that 
now some are working all night for this great fmicy 
ball which is coming on, !>ut the out-door kinds, liow- 
ever, are seen coming out iu the streets from n-ork, 
at 10 o’clock or later, which is not at all proper fw 
girls, and those who are the cause of it will have a 
gi-eat sin to answer for. Out-door hands do not have 
any holiday, except Christmas-day and Good- Friday, 
hut I suppose that they can demand that. We never 
had any more where I was, nor do my girls here, and 
I think that the rule is genei'al. It is understood that 
whatever time an apprentice loses she is bound to 
make up at the end of her apprenticeship, even if she 
loses it by having to stay away for illness. 


Wearing 

Appaieb 

Liverpool. 

Mr. J. E. White. 
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Messrs. J. and W. Jeffrey and Co.’s, Drapers, &c., Compton House. 


51. Mr. Watts . — This establishment is very 

general and of great size. Full 200 persons are 
engaged in actual work, and full 300 persons live, on 
the premises. Nine-tenths of the workers are females 
engaged in millinery, mantle and dress making, sewing, 
upholstery, &o. j about 25 or 30 of them are under the 
age of 18. Most of the workers come at 8.30 a.m., and 
none ever stay after 8 p.m. ; not even the ch’essmakers 
and milliners in the height of onr season. It is 
unnecessary anywhei’e, in London or in the provinces ; 
and it most certainly is useless, for when the young 
ladies work late at night they are fit for nothing next 
morning : and no more work is done by prolonging the 
ordinary hours unreasonably. I became convinced of 
that some time ago, but w'e then had aforewoman who 
was obstinately attached to the old plan of always 
working late, and then the young Indies used to stay 
till 11 at uight continually. Five years ago she left 
ns, and I had my own waj- j the result of whicli has 
convinced me, bej’oud a doubt, that late W'orking 
arises solely from a want of a proper system of manage- 
ment. It may be iu most cases traced to the habits of 
the-ladie.-', who are the mistresses, staying to serve iu 
their shops or show-i’ooms all tlie day, leaving then’ 
work-rooms, if not without proper supervision, at tiU 
events without a supply of work to be employed upon : 
then, when then' shop is closed, aud no more customers 
will come, they go into the work-room and give their 
orders at uight. It is with ladies that tliis is especially 
the case. I tell the foi'cwommi “ If the woi’k.iatoomuch 
for you, come to me for more hands.” In many cases, 
however, from our having such a Im'ge establishment, 
we can at a pressure strip oue depintraent, so to speak, 
that we may help another. We have 16 sewing 
machines altogether, and we do all that we can by 
them aud finish as before by hand. None of the di’ess- 
makers’or milliners’ apprentices ai’e among the number 
that live on tlie premises, of whom there are more 
males than females. We found that w'hen we had 
in-door apprentices of that class the mere sitting for 
the ordinary hours of the day work made them un- 
healthy, even though we used to send them out after' 
breakfast for a two hours’ -walk twice a week, so they 
all live at home and go home for dinner. Our in-door 
female apprentices are all in the shop and show rooms, 
they are all in excellent health ; they ai’e standing or 
moving about during the day, and sit only to rest. 
The bed-rooms are of a very fak size; nevermore than 
three aud generally only two sleep in one room. A bath 
room is attached. Great attention has aJways been 
paid to ventilation throughout the establishment, and 
we go on improving the premises as we can, and hope 


that in two years or so, when the whole block of 
building is in our own hands, there will not he any- 
where a more spacious, comfortable, and healthy place, 
both for working and living in as well as for show. 

52. Miss Taylor, head of millinery department. 
— In my room -they have not stopped once all the year 
after 8 p.m., and we have had a more than usually 
busy season. It is entirely the forewoman’s fault if 
they have to work late ; she allows them to loiter in the 
morning or doesn’t take ctne to have her orders early 
in the work-room. It is a great thing for the girls to 
know that they can always go at 8 p.m. ; they come 
at 8.30 a.m., and are ready for work at once. I am 
quite sure tliat in Loudon where they ai'e expected to 
stop till J 1 or 12 at uight, whatever work they have 
to do, they do not get more work done by being 16 
hours about it instead of only 12. I know London 
work. There are several most respectable establish- 
ments here in Liverpool where the young Indies never 
leave till 1 1 or half-past 1 1 at uight in our season. 
The private houses, that is, where there is no shop, 
are worst. 

53. Miss Tanner, first-hand milliner. — I have been 
at milliners’ establishments in London and in the 
country, aud in business for myself also. I am sure 
that wherever I have been it has been the fault of tlie 
managei' of tlio department if they Lave worked lute. 
The worst of it is, that if you once get into the habit 
of working late, you lU-e too prostrate the next day to 
be of any use in the morning, and so can’t recover 
yourself. I once worked all night and was ill for a 
fortnight afterwards : thus I resolved that nothing 
should induce me to work where late hours were kept. 
1 will not work in London now ; and my sole reason 
for refusing is my dislike of the system pursued there. 
You can’t get them to send the orders up into the 
work-room however ready you may be to begin ; but 
the work-room ought to be aud abvays cotild be kept 
well supplied. No doubt there is a great deal of work 
in the season in London, but there is a great deal of 
time misused. If the gh'ls wei'e not so wearied that 
their fingers oi'e sluggish and themselves out of heai-t 
with their 'work, they could do in 10 hours ■what takes 
them nearer 20. 

[The evidence relating to the above house had 
been taken some time previously by Mr. H. 
W. Lord as Assistant Commissioner, but for 
convenience of an'angemeut it is inserted 
here with the evidence relating to Liverpool 
collected by me.] 


Mrs. Wilson’s, Shirtmakee, &o., Egypt Street. 

54. The small dwelling-house parlour, of apparently not more than 11 feet squai'C, in which the 
needlewomen work, was very warm and close, though occupied by only the mistress and three women, 
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Weai-ine fav less than the number that hare -worked in it The house, howerer, is_ of a comfortable class, and 
Appara therefore probably gives a not unfavourable specimen of the houses m which girls are employed on the 

_ . , same or like work. „ , , 

Xi^l. mison.-l employ women in making up wliicl. I believe day-workers have at nl such places. 

,j.E.tVhite. fiafshhts whi^^ I take mit from shops, and use The hours, however, were often later, bu since the 

a sewing machine. I have had as many as 12 women Government Inspector* went round a shoi fc time ogo, 

inthisfoora The re»-ular day iu houses, where shirt perhaps a year, there has been quite a diffeient 
U?W of wMch there area great number in method used there, more hands being employed and 
the town is 12 hours for all, girls as well os women, the work shortened to 7| p.ro., being a so more regular, 
IT- • r /,Yvi « fin « nv 8i till 8i The n’ornen go which is much better for young girls. So she does 
Mine ,s 8 “1 «; " „7',w In . not ever vvorl I.le .. tl.e olhe™ need to Jo, c.g., till 

d*. roor. vi° Z e»" ,bo.75r™k on pl.in 10 „d 1 1 often, and Bo.netimes even till 12, The 

v™^r,r4°do .“her enporior kind. d.y-.vorkers have 2d. an honr for rvovk.ng over hen- 

Mv daughter, now 18, w-as apprenticed for three time. I understand that other places, too, me al on 

in one of the large fashionable drapery and one system now, and that the girls see one another 

Lessmakin" establishments here, and has lately be- leaving the different houses at night at tlie srnno 
come a paid ont-door hand there. She began at os. time. 

a week and no-w has 7«. Those who go on well rise — 

Iff a veai'. The proper hours were from 8i till 8*, «• Another of the Assistant Commissiouei-s had visited tins 

with an hour for dinner and half an hour 'for tea, and some other houses in Livei-pooHast year.— J. E. W. 

66 At a chai-Itable institution called the Liverpool '‘Society in aid of Unemployed XeedlewomoiV; 
women, and occasionally girls, are provided with plain needlework and a proper work place. It 
has been contemplated to use the institution as a temporMy home for women of the pooiei class. 

I obtained some account of the -way in which women and girls are employed at common needle- 
work in small houses, from one of the number at work named 

57 Muni Din(iweU.—L used to sew at home to Whore tlicre is so mauy together, with_ the gas, and 
maintaia my children, being a widow, hut am glad to the number of breaths so unpleasant, it is very iii- 
be here instead, because I am sure of work, aud it is juriotis to health, aud they are so liable to cold at 
a very comfortable place. There are a gi-eat many going out. Some of tlie rooms arc cold and comfort- 
w'omen in all parts of tlie town who make a living by less, with very little fire, and sometimes so cold that 
emplovbs n’ornen and girls ou work which they take they can scarcely use then fingers, and it they don 6 
out from shops, chiefly ladies’ and gentlemen’s and work quick they ai-e harassed and worried by those 
children’s underclothing, and also some coai-se work, that employ them. 

such ns smocks, &c; Girls are not employed so Using the gas and all, and the white work, and the 
under about 13, unless they are very clever. In such fineness of the stitching, are very tiyiug to the sight, 
places they usually work h-om 8 till 8 ivith au hour and they mostly wear glasses to preserve it. Iliey 
allowed for dinner, but no time for tea. If they take say glasses are good for this, as you can rest your eye 
any it’s only .a stolen bite, and even at dinner, some on the glass and save the pressure on the eye. 

just take a bite and linrry it over for fear of losing — — ; — — , 

time If however, there ai-e orders, they ni-e obliged 58. Miss Travis, superintendent of the Estahlish- 
to work over hours a good deal, and sometimes all meat for Needlewomen,” Great Orford Street.— Tlie 
night, being paid, I think, Itf. an horn- extra. They needlewomen who talre outwork from tlie shops often 
are all anxious to do this, the regular pay being have to leave a deposit, and in many cases to tuloi 
very small. But it would not he for long times to- half their payment in shop goods. I often hear the 
gether unless they were very busy. They will earn workers who come here speak of this, and they seem 
about 5i. a week, but for this they work so dreadful to think it a tax upon them. The object of this 
hard and must never lift their head. Some who do society is to provide needlework at a fair rcinuncra- 
finer -work, such as stitching button holes, earn more, tion to the workers, but not done here. The price is 
perhaps 7«. They generally work for fixed pay after fixed by a scale according to what I calculate the 
they have been tried to see what they can do. work to be fairly worth, not higher. Where wc pay 

Some of the mistresses ate veiy poor and their 2 j. 6d. the shops pay about \s. 6d. for the same work, 
houses small and the rooms crowded and unhealthy, as near as I cau say. 


Messrs. Johnston’s, Waterproof Clothing Manufacturers, Pitt Street. 

59. The work carried on here is simple needle and sewing-machine work. The material, calico or 
linen, is thus formed by women and girls into the shape of various articles of sailors' waterproof 
clothing, such as coats, sou’-westers, &c., which are afterwards waterproofed elsewhere by oiling. The 
room is like a large store, loiy and dark, requiring gas on a moderately light afternoon. The foreman 
stated that it -was burned all day in winter, and sometimes by day in summer. 

60. Miss Porteus, forewoman. — There m-o 50 months together. This late work has not happened 
women and girls at work here, about half of them more than twice this last five years. 

under 18, and the youngestabout 12. The hours are 61. Lizzie Roberts, age 11 Came hero when they 

from 8 till 7, and till 2 on Saturday, with nu hour for were working till 9 p.m., and worked so for a month, 
dinner and half an hour for tea ; all take their meals 

here as they live fav off. They very seldom work [She stated that she had stayed till 10 a fetv 
longer. If they do it is till 9 p.m., hut never later, times, but the forewoman on my referring 

and they have never done so for more tlian two it to her said that it must be a mistake.] 

Mr. Dillon’s, Boot Maker, Kenshaw Street. 

62. SIi's. Dillon . — Wc keep a retail hoot shop and them up, aud now have only two machines, worked by 
use sewing machines for stitching the leather. Wc myself and a young woman. Our girls w^orked from 
have had as many as nine or ten girls at a time, as ap- 8^ till 7, or ft-om 9 till 7^, wiA an hour for dinner 
prentices, working at the machines ; but I ibund that and half au liouv for tea. When we have been busy 
they wei'e too much trouble to look after, aud I gave here we have sometimes worked till 10 p.m., but 
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never later, and never "began earlier in the morning. 
I always, however, let the younger ones, i.e. those 
under about 16, leave early, as I did not like to keep 
them out late. This happens most towards the end 
of a week in consequence of the men having a very 
bad habit of being off early in the week and not 
having the work cut out and ready for sewing, hly 
father employs a number of women and girls, 20 
perhaps or more, in tlie same way, malting boot tops 
and finishing off the straps, &c., but I think that 


35 

their hours begin rather earlier than ours, but do not 
differ much. He tal:es young gh-ls as appi-entices 
tor three yeai-s. In tailoring some women, I know, 
object to work in the same shops amongst the men. 
’The men, too, have a feeling against the machine! 
thinking that it will deprive them of work One 
sewing machine well worked will, I believe do as 
much a.s 12 men. Tailors have, I believe, the same 
habit as shoemakers of idling early in the week, and 
thw would throw the sewing late as in shoemaking 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss Holmes’s, Millinery, Mantle, and Dress-maicer, Cherry Stkeet- 


C3. Miss Holmes . — I liave usually about three or 
four assistants and ten apprentices, of whom four and 
the assistants are in the house. The apprentices are 
usually girls of from 16 to 18, who have finished 
school. The stated hours .are from 8 till 8, as is 
usual ill this business in Birmingham generally, I 
believe. The ont-door apprentices often come later, 
but would not stay five minutes beyond the time for 
anything. They take a fall hour for dinner and a full 
half hour for tea. They are very independent and 
irregular. No holidays are allowed to them, but 
they often stay away a day or two without leave, 
and generally do so if there is a holiday in the town ; 
on such a day the room is sometimes nearly cleared 
of them. 

The hours of work for those who are iii-doors 
depends upon the first hands. In the season they 
may, pei-haps, work till 10 or after, but never later 
than 11. The gas is turned off then, and if it is 
wanted after that hour, the assistant has to come and 
ask me if I will allow it to be kept on. I never h.avo 
them up all night. The seasons ai-e about from 
March to July and Octohei' to January. The in- 
door hands take their meals with me as one family, 
and return to work as soon as they have finished. 
They are allowed to go out in theeveuiug if they ask 
leave, the apprentices till 9^ p.ni., the assistants till 
lOi, and they get occasional walks in the day besides. 
After the .summer season they luive a holiday. Late 
work is not at all necessary, aud is caused chiefly by 
had management. I am c.ireful to make the in-door 
hands always begin punctually at 8. 

Their work-room is very large and airy. They 
cannot work properly without plenty of room. As 
to health, my experience is, that both my assistants 
and apprentices have improved since coming here, 
which I attribute to the order and system which is 
observed, and to their having plenty of good, though 
of course plain food. 

In my opinion it is a great mistake to suppose that 
the workers need protection against their employers. 
Just the opposite is tho case, aud I think that this 
ought to be generally known. No one has any idea 
of the extent to which employers are dependent upon 
the caprice and iuti-igues of their assistants, who are 
extremely independent, and will sometimes threaten 
to leave just at a busy time, when the business de- 
pends in a great measure upon their staying. They 
can always leave at a month’s notice. I should say 
tliat generally all over the country, including London, 
the^ apprentices as well as the assistants are in a 
position to take care of themselves. Whatever evils 
they are exposed to are in London, aud there exclu- 
sively ; but there is one great evil in London, and 
that arises from the general practice of girls going 
up from the country for the sake of a reference from 
a London house and e.arniug a name. This, of course, 
makes them to a considerable extent dependent, and 
unable or unwilling to leave the Louse in which they 
are engaged, in case of their being dissatisfied with 
It. This forms a great distinction between work in 
London and elsewhere. But in the provincial towns, 
even the largest, such as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Bh-minghom, though the work is of the same class as 
2. E 


in London, they arc not exposed to any evils, and the 
independence of the people would not allow of it. 
The general indepeudonce here is exfraordiuaiy! 
The use of the sewing machine will do .away with a 
good deal of uuremunerative work, and place tho 
dress-makers in a position of still gi-eater indepen- 
dence. 

Under these circumstances, however, the employers 
do need some protection, aud I am convinced that in 
order to secure a proper mode of conducting business, 
it is of essential importance that they, or the chief of 
them, should associate themselves together, and lay 
down general rules for their guidance. This would 
conduce to a better undei-stnnding between employers 
and employed, and ultimately place both on a better 
footing, especially in the case of private houses. 
There is ah-eady sufficient combination amongst the 
assistants, and the Milliners Institution in London 
works for their benefit almost alone. So far as 
they derive benefit from it, it is good, but such insti- 
tutions, unless conducted with great caution, are 
liable to gi’cat abuses as regards employers through 
partiaJitj'. 

64. Miss Hodder, first hand dress-maker. Our 

hours here, i.e., of the in-door hands, depend on tlio 
amount of work promised. {Gives much the same 
account as above.) The apprentices do not work 
so late as we do, very seldom till 10 p.m. In a house 
of tliis kind they are well attended to, though m 
.some their health is not much cared for as long as 
they do the work. The woik-room here is very 
hejilthy, and we always open the skylight befoi'e 
leaving. It depends entirely on the arrangements 
in different houses whether apprentices are treated 
on the same footing as assistants as to tho hours of 
work. 

I have been in situations in houses in Chatham, 
Maidstone, aud Southampton. In tliese neai'ly all 
tho persons employed were day-workers, and their 
day was about 12 hours, viz,, from 8 or 8^ till 8. In 
two of them, however, we in-door assistants some- 
times worked much later than the day-workers, e.g., 
till 10, 11, and 12 p.m., and in one, which was a 
draper’s establishment, we have been as late as I aver 
was in London, viz., till 1 and 2 a.m» We were not told, 
to work late, but did so from choice if it was neces- 
sary in order to finish the work. Sometimes we 
could spare very little time for meals, aud might, 
perhaps, take not more than five minutes. In the 
first we never worked beyond the proper time, 
and always had an hour’ for dinner and half an 
hour for tea, which is what you scni'cely ever meet 
with. Tho lady, however, was not dependent on her 
business. 

WItilc I wnA in a situation in London, a lady came 
to ask if we could not manage with working only 
fr-om 8 till 8, and the mistress tried, but could not 
malce it answer, because there is so little work out of 
the busy times of tlie yeai'. But at any rate the work 
aud bed-rooms might be ventilated ; and indeed this is 
necessaiy. In one house in whielr I was several years 
ago, six persons worked by day in a room in which 
four slept at night. 


Wearing 

AppareL 

Llverpooi. 

Mr.J.B. While. 
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Birmingham. 
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Mrs. Jane Smith’s, Milliner and Dress-siaker, New Steeet. 


63. Mrs. Jane Smith . — The day for tny out-door 
young i'Kople was from 8 till 8, but they would not come 
regularly, so I changed the hour of beginning for them 
to 9 a.m., and insist on their being punctual. They 
go away an hour for dinner, and take tea here. These 
take their meals with me, just a short time, hut not 
fixed. When I am busy, chiefly May and June, and 
Dec^mhei’ and January, the in-door hands, viz., a few 
assistants and an apprentice, work longer. There 
would be a jealousy if a difference was made between 
apprentices' and assistants, but my apprentices ore 
never younger than about 16. .A.t these times I 
should call 11 or 12 p.m. very late,_as a rule ; but in 
cases of mourning, and some occasional orders, they 
init'ht have, to work later, and' to be late sevei-al nights 
together. But, as a rule, when there is more to do, 
they exert themselves more to clear up in fah time ; 
and also, as work increases, I increase the number of 
out-door, and sometimes of the in-door hands, and 
can do so if I provide myself in time ; not generally 
if I put it off till the pressure comes. So for a time 
I must incur the loss of keeping more than I need 
i'or the present work. So much work is now sent 
from Loudon already made, that it is not necessary 
to keep 80 many regularly employed as it was 
formerly. 

I do not consider the work-room airy enough, for 
though I have had three ventilators put in, the 
worker's always block them up, and the house itself is 


a good deal blocked up at the back. I think that not 
only with me, but in all work-rooms, girls injure 
themselves by not having air enough. My dress-maker 
said that she would aotstay if I insisted on the window 
being open. 

66. Miss Young . — I am in the shop, and occasionally 
go iuto the work-room to help in the evening. The 
shop closes at 7 in winter and 8 in summer. In the 
work-room the proper day is 12 hours. The latest time 
they ever work is till 1 or 2 a.m., and tliat only on 
great emergencies. They have worked all night, 
but not more than twice, or once, I think, and then 
had a holiday next day. In the season it is only 
sometimes that they work later than 9, because more 
hands are taken on. We generally take about a 
quai'ter of an hour or 20 minutes for dinner, and less 
for tea. We always have our dinner as soon as the 
mistress. The outdoor apprentices never stay beyond 
their time in the evening. If in-door apprentices are 
much younger than the assistants, a difference is made 
between them, and the apprentices leave work earlier, 
otherwise not. The apprentice here now cannot get 
out of doors much. There would be another young 
lady in the house now if there were room. There 
h.ave been two more till within the last two months, 
the winter season being now over. But there are two 
good sized sleeping rooms, ■with wiudo'ws that will 
open. The work-room has no live-place, but a stove 
in winter. 


Mrs. Howe’s, Milliner and Press-maker, Bull Street. 

67. In two visits at this house, I found such unwillingness to give information, and -while I was 
questioning one of the assistants, at length called for the purpose, such objections were raised,' that 
seeing no prospect of obtaining any information that I could consider satisfactory, I discontinued 
the inquiry. I record, however, the statement made by the employer. 

68. Mrs. Botce About 20 persons in my employ- this by Laving a good system, and not taking more 


ment live in the house, three of whom 
apprentices. The hours of the out-door hands are 
fi-om 9 till 8 Jr. These sometimes like to work a bit 
longer as tiiey are paid for it 5 hat in the busiest times 
none work above half-an-houror so more. lean manage 


work than I can do in time. All get proper meal- 
times, not of any particular length ; hut my orders 
are to take thciu as quickly ns they can. The young 
people are a week away in summer'. 


Messrs. Holliday and Lewis’ 

69. Mr. William Holliday . — We have a large and 
general business of the highest class, and employ on 
our premises a gi-eat number of ]iersons, male aird 
female. Of these as many as 100, consisting of 
clerks aud others engaged in the mere sale of goods, 
as shop men and women, aud the pvmcipal milliners 
and dress-makers, reside on the premises, about 30 
of those who do so being females, all adults. Others, 
■who are day-workers, and do not reside on the 
premises, are females, of from about 14 years of age 
upwards, engaged as day-workers, the number of 
whom varies from about 40 to 100, according to the 
seasons, and the amount of work. In addition to 
dress-tuaking, millinery, bonnets tind mantles, the 
•work includes the making-up of some kinds of up- 
holstei 7 , as sewing caipets and curtains, stuffing 
furniture, &c. In addition to this we give out a 
large amount of needlework, such as the mokiug of 
under-clothing. 

We first took to millinery and dress-making 
towai'ds six years ago, because we had been so con- 
stantly asked by customer's to get things made up for 
them, owing to their difficulty in the country of 
finding good dress-makers able and willing to do it 5 
and as we had au opportunity of enlarging, our 
pi'emises. But I deter-mined from the first that the 
work should be carried on -with perfect regularity as 
to hours, and with ns great attention as possible to 
lienJth aud comfort. I know well some of the chief 
needlework districts in London, such as the Minories 
for clothes and slop-'work, and the West End for 
millinery and dress-making, aud have seen how much 
misei'y arises fi'om the system on •which those works 
are carried on there. I am convinced that even in 
millinery and di'ess-making over-work is wholly 


s, Drapers, &c.. New Street. 
unnecessary, .and arises simply from want of system 
and courage on the part of employers. At first some 
of the heads of departments said that regularity in 
such work was impossible 5 but I insisted on it, aud 
said that no matter who 0 customer might be, or 
however high her position, she must wait for her 
dress till it could be finished, without working 
beyond the proper hours. We have refused some 
orders, such as those for mourning, on this accouut. 
But so fai' from injuring our business, this has, I 
believe, done us a great deal of good. It is true that 
people sometimes complain that we are so unbending 
in our rules, aud will not oblige them as they wisli 
in undertaking to finish orders quicker than we 
properly cau ; but we keep our customers. 

In the long run people in general will, I believe, 
always come to where they can get the best goods 
aud the best work, without regard to a slight delay, 
especially if they see that it arises from no want of 
attention to them, hut simply from the observance of 
a proper system. So sti-ictly is this regularhy 
enforced throughout our establishment, that even if 
a clerk asks to be allowed to have the gas left on to 
enable him to make up his boobs, I refuse him. I 
kno'w that for every hour that he works beyond the 
time he is likely to lose far more, perhaps double, the 
next day. ^ Persons may perhaps make a push now 
and theu without injury, but the practice, if allowed 
at all, is so likely to be abused that the only safe way 
is to forbid it altogether. 

There have been a great many movements iu this 
town at different times to shorten the hours. They 
ai'e generally considei'ahly shorter than they were 
some years back, but they might be shortened still 
further if people could be got out of the habit of 
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slioppuig late. This would save us bui-ning gas aud 
csiTjiug ou work as late as eveu we now do. The 
out-workers come at 8J, and leave at 7, and have a 
clear hour for dinner, aud a dear half hour for tea. 
We find it much moi-e desirable, for several reasons, 
to have the latter taken ou the premises bj the day- 
woi'kers, and a room, with hot water, &c. is provided 
for the purpose, ns well as for dinner for those who 
live, as many necessarily do, at a considerable 
dstanee, or for any who like to stay iu case of the 
weather being wet, &c. 

I am thankful to say that we have found the 
general he.alth of our people excellent, and that iu 
the whole 27 years that I have been iu business here 
a death has never occurred in the house. I attribute 
this in a great measui'c to the pains that we have 
taken in our arraugements, especially iu securing 
plenty of air and light. Every work-room and shop 
has thorough ventilation by means of shafts, aud the 
bed-rooms also ai-c roomy and properly ventilated. 
Every person iu the house has a single bed. There 
are also lavatories, a dining room, a library, and a 
smoke room, all of loi-ge dimensions. The young 


men are thus enabled to find amusement without Wearing 
going out BO much at night. Appai-el. 

We are extremely particular about the character of Birmhi^aw. 

those whom we employ, and take only girls whose 

friends we know to be respectable. Au apprentice M!i'-J-K.White. 

to di'ess-ruaking, millinery, &c. is not bound, but 

comes for two years, after which she receives a 
salary, according to her abilities. Tire lowest pay 
received by a day-worker is 7s., which may be 
received by a girl of 16 or 17, as some begin at about 
14. Others receive up to 14s. 

The question of education does not arise with 
regard to tlie kind of [rersons that we employ, but its 
importance is brought strongly before me iu my 
present official character as mayor. I have been 
much struck with the numhei- of boys and youths 
who are found in oui‘ gaol, some for the third, I'ourth, 
or fifth time. Strung ol^ectbns are, I luiow, enter- 
tained by enlightened men to a compulsory system of 
education, hut in my opinion it is the only effectual 
way of diminishing the present amount of evhno, aud 
I should be glad to see some such system adopted. 


Messrs. Bach and Barker’s Mourning Warehouse, New Street.' 


70. Mr. Bach. — We make mourning millineiy, 
mantles, aud dresses on our premises here, aud such a 
business is, of course, equal to auy as regards the 
difficulty arising from the suddenness of orders, but we 
manage to be very regnlai', our hands, even thc«e that 
live in, very seldom working beyond their usual 
hours, viz. from 9 till 8, — perhaps not thi’ee Aveeks 
in a year, aud then nex'er beyond 9 ; the out-door 
hands being paid 2d. au hour extra. We get through 
the work by taking ou more hands, and have no 
difficulty iu getting them, hut on the coutrai’y find 
them very gl^ to come. We keep a list of persons 
on our staff to wllbm we apply, and if morcai-e needed 
a good house cjin command a ready supply. Besides 
we always keep alaige stock of things nearly prepared, 
and this takes off juncli of the pressure, tliougli some 
persons of course require things made fresh for them. 
If tlieliauds are not employed ou orders tliey work i-egu- 
larly to keep up a stock. The out-door hands liave an 
hour for cluiner and half an hour for tea, and can take 
them in a room set apart for the puriwse. Those 
who live iu take no fixed time ; as much less as they 
please or the work requhes. We insist on beginning 
punctually iu the moruiug, aud anyone coming after 
9 a.m. is fined, losing a quarter of a day. If there 
wei-e occasion to fine the same person several times 
she would be discharged as setting a bad example. 
There is uo difficulty iu working a regular system 
when it is once established, aud we find none with 
ours. 


At first we tiled to get the work done out by 
giving it to women, who perhaps employed two or 
thi’ee hands, but we found that it was not so well 
done, and that we could get it done much bettei', aud 
with much more regularity under our owe conti'ol here, 
though it costa more. There are nine young ladies 
altogether besides the apprentices living in the house. 

A hetid assistant often gets SOI. a year salai-y, and 
board costs probably 201. or 251. each. Om' in-door 
appi-ontices come for three years with a premium, or 
four without, and our out-door for one year, after 
which they receive a small salai’y which gradually 
rises. In dress-making, though not in millinery, the 
amount of muuual work required is so great that we 
pay every week more than we charge customei's for it. 
The labour of making is ehaiged in the country at 
least as a sepoi'iite item in a hill to satisfy customei’s. 
It is imi»ssible to make dress-making aloue iM»y, nnless 
unpaid laboui’, such ns that of apprentices, im- 
provei’p, &c., is employed. We gave up dress-making 
ouce, but returned to it f^ain for the convenience of 
customers, and because it enables us to sell more 
goods ovei’ the counter. 

[The bead of the bonnet milliners stated that 
the girls always left work at 8. The pipes 
over some gas lights were said to carry off 
the heat nicely, but the lights over another 
table, I was told, begin to smell soon after 
they are lighted.] 


Messrs. Smith and Greaves’s, Milliners, Dress-makers, &c., New Street. 


71. Mr. Smith . — ^In most houses of our class shop- 
ping is now done and the shops closed pretty eai-ly, — 
very much earlier than it was a fcAV yeai’s ago, — but 
iu shops dependent upon the lower classes, which 
form the greater number, probably most of the 
business is done from 7 to 9 p.ra. after i)eople come 
out of the factories. The effect of people coming to 
shop and give their orders late is to throw the work 
of those who make up the orders late also. The hours 
of the out-door hands hei’e are from 9 till 8, but it is 
not the custom in the trade for in-door liands to keep 
to auy fixed hours, but they work according to the 
requiremeuts of business. Here sometimes they leave 
off quite eai-ly, and at other times they work late, as 
till 10 p.m. or even 12, and occasionally begin at 
6 a.m., but such long hours are quite exceptional. It 
happens now and then, perhaps two or three times a 
year, that they must work all night under vei 7 


special circumstances. But the general feeling is 
now quite altered, aud whereas formerly people 
expected to have to work excessively long hours, now 
they do not and will not put up with it as a rule, 
nor will good hands submit to work in unfit work 
places. A great amount of work too Avhich was 
formerly done in houses of our kind is now not 
necessary, as things can be obtained from wholesale 
houses to a much greater extent, and but few are 
employed here altogether. 

The only thing which has produced, or is able_ to 
produce, real improvement as to the mode of oairying 
on work in houses of business is improved public 
opinion. There is no doubt that drawing attention 
to evils has tended to excite this improved opinion. 
But laws will always be liable to be evaded, as they 
so cosily can if it is to the interest of a person to 
evade them. 


ANDOVER. A.ndover. 

72. Miss Bait, di'ess-maker, Andover. Many fashions, and paying a small sum for boai’d. This 

country hairds, like myself, go up to London I’egulavly helps to inei’ease greatly the number of workers there 

twice a year, for a month, in each settson, to learn the at tlie busiest times. "When tip tlierc wc usually work 

E 2 
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■Wearing till 11 p.m., soBietimes 12, fiBd ha'7© "wovlced aU niglit, 
Apparel. t)ut not often. From what I hear I am very fortn- 
nate in being at that house, both ns to hours iind the 
aif in tho wovh-rooms ; yet, large and high as these 
!r S E.^Vl^te very close iu the evening from the gas. 

' At 13 I went as apprentice for five years at a 

b. liouse at Rending. We Avere very -well cared for and 
strictly kept ; indeed it Avas move like a school. But 
there were too feAv hands for the work, and we were 
kept very closely to it. The ont-door hands worked 
only from 8 till 8, but wo in-door apprentices had no 
regular hours. From tho cud of April to the middle 
of August we generally worked from 7 a-m. till 
10 p.m., very seldom Inter, and the rest of the year 


from 7 a.m. till 8 p.m. We had to take our meals 
and get to Avork again as quickly as possible, just 
the same ns in London, stopping perhaps about a 
quarter of an hour for dinner. It was these long 
hours, I believe, Avbich injured my sister’s health so. 
She is now veiy ill. It is 12 years since I left there. 

A few of the drapers in this little town have taken 
to doing millinery, and give out some other AA’ork to 
pevsonswho employ a girl or two, iu one or two cases, 
I know very young. Girls Avovkiug in this Avay 
would expect to go from 8 till 8, and, though they do 
not always keep strictly to the time, still, in a small 
town like this, their friends would see that there Avas 
no great abuse. 


Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH. 

73 A statement, of which the material facts are given belotv, was kindly placed at my disposal 
by Ut. R. Denholme, S.S.C. of Edinburgh, as, so far as this knoAvledge Avent, equally applicable to 
the stated facts now as when it tvas prepared by him a fcAV years ago. The register oi a month’s 
work was, he informs me, kept by a young lady, whose accuracy may be relied on. It may be 
remarked that the summer season appeai-s from other sources to bo the busier time in Edinburgh, 
as in most places, so that probably this month Avas taken merely because it happened to be the month 
then passing. 

74 A Statement of the Lanrj Hour System in Private MiUinej-y and Dress-makimj Pstablishnents in 
Edinburgh. 


Iu these establishments the young ladies are gene- 
rally of 14 years of age and upwards, and are com- 
posed of those in Edinburgh and from country tOAvns 
and villugcs. On tho average of the whole year thed 
rise between 7 and 8 a.m., then hnA’e breakfast, any 
commence work immediately thereafter, generally ut 
8. They continue sewing, with intervals of about 20 
minutes each for dinner and tea, until about 9 p.m., 
Avheu they have supper, and on very rare occasions 
stop work altogether ; but genersdJy, after the interval 
of about 20 minutes for supper, they seAv on again 
till 10, half-past 10, 11, half-past 1 1, and sometimes 
until oven 12 o’clock, which often happens on Satur- 
day evenings. They never get out through the -week, 
except on the Sabbath, unless they specially ask, and 
that is very seldom ; and they only get 14 days of 
holidays in the autumn. Tho following is nil abstract 
of the houi-8 of employment iu one of the first-class 
private millinery and dress-making houses in Edin- 
hurgh for the month of November last, and may he 
taken as a fair sample. It Avill lio observed from this, 
that on the average of four w'oeks the young ladies 
Avere closely employed more than 22 hours per Aveek 
longer than what females are allowed by laAv to work 
iu factories : — 


NoVEAtBES 1856. 


Days of tVeek. ^ 


■R’ork. 1 

Stopt 
Work. 1 

Deduct 
1 hour per 
Day for 
Dinner, 
Tea, and 
Supper. 

Total 

Hours 

employed 

each 

Day. 

Jlooflay - 

3 


iP-ll ' 

1 

14 

Tuesday 

4 



14 

■Wednesday - 

.6 

S 

10 



Thui'sday • 


ip, 8 



18| 



8 



Saturday 

B 

8 

4p. 11 


144 

834 

Monday - 

10 

8 

10 


13 

Tuesday 

IJ 

8 

Jp.lO 
n. 10 



Wednesday • 

12 

ip. 8 


13i 

Thursday 

13 




134 

Friday - 

14 

8 

11 


14 

Saturday 

15 

8 

12 

” 

824 

Monday - 

17 

8 

h p. 10 



Tuesday 

18 

jP-8 

ip, 10 


13 

Wednesday - 

10 

4 p. 8 

i p, 10 


13 

Thursday 

20 

8 





21 1 

8 

ip. 10 



Saturday 



ip.ll 

” 

144 

81 


Days of Week. 

- 

Began 

■Work. 

Stopt 

Work. 

Deduct 
1 hour per 
Day for 

Tea, and 
Suppei'. 

Total 

Hours. 

employed 

Day. 

Monday - 

24 

8 

4p. 10 

1 hour. 

i;ti 

Tuesday 

25 

9 

11 


13 

Wednesday - 

26 

4 p. 8 

11 



Thursday 

27 

8 

ip. 10 


131 

Friday - 

28 

8 

Ip- ” 


14i 

Saturday 

29 

8 

12 

Total 

15 

83 

320 


320 hours per montli. 


82^ hours per week. 

13 hours 42 miuutes per day. 


Their rooms are pretty comfortable, and their food 
is iu general plain and Avholesome, hut, in conso- 
quence of the incessant labour and tiie Avuut of exor- 
cise aud fresh air, they cannot relish it properly. 
They have no tiuAC for reading or amu.semeut, or oven 
to scAV clothes or anything for themselves. At night, 
when they stop Avork, they arc fit for nothing hut 
tireir beds. 

On the Lord’s day, as they are quite Avorn out with 
the incessant Avork of the previous Aveek, aud the 
want of exercise and fresh air, they arc much more 
fit to lie iu bed or to take a w’alk to recruit exhanslod 
nature, than to go to church ; and even Avheu they do 
go tliey are Avholly unfit to attend properly to its 
services. They must encroach on this day, too, to 
call on their relatives and friends, or else never see 
them at all. Thus, and being nnahlo to attend Bible 
classes and prayer meetings, they are deficient iu 
religious knowledge. 

Li consequence of this pernicious system many of 
them have been brought to an untimely grave, whose 
medical attendants have slated that they blamed the 
long-hour system entu-ely for it. 

After tho universal and overwhelming testimony of 
the first medie.al and scientific men and other Aviiters 
as to the pernicious and demoralizing effects of the 
long-hour ^stera upon young ladies, it is quite 
evident that both the heads of these houses them- 
selves and tho ladies Avho employ them are losers by 
the present system, because the work cannot be done 
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so ■well, 01 ’ ereu so much of it, as if the shoi-t-hour 
system -were adoptetl. It is well kuov/n that if the 
human body exceeds a eertiiiu amount of ■worlj each 
day it has a strong tendency to become exhausted and 
worn out. It is submitted tliat, if reasonable hours 
of work -were adopted, the young ladies would take 
much more interest in their mistress’s business than 
they can bo expected to do at present, and ■would 
most assuredly be much better fitted to fulfil their 
duties both for this ■world and tho next. If they 
could leave work on Saturdays at 2 p.m., those of 
them also whose pai-ents and relations reside in or 
near Edinburgh could go homo on Saturday at 2 
o’clock and see them, go to church with them on 


Sabbath, and return on Monday again well fitted 'Weariuir 
for the duties of the week. Apparel 

Tho good and beneficial effects which have fol- 

lowed the adoption of the short-hour system by the Edinburgh, 
male portion of tlio community in business must of Mr- tV^i •. 
necessity he derived from its adoption by the female ^ ^ 

community also. If the heads of these houses and h 
their customers have any feelings of humanity at all 
for their own sex, not to speak of tlie gi-eat benefits 
tliat would be derived by society at laige, they will 
at once see tho propriety and absolute moral duty 
and necessity of this course ; and it is sincerely 
hoped that the day is close at hand when it will bo 
universally adopted. 


75. The_ young person, aged about 21, whose statement follo-ws, was stated to me by a lady of 
good position, ■well acquainted ivith her and her family circumstances, to be thoroughly accurate 
and ti'ustivqrthy, as she appeared. 


76. Miss , milliuery assistant, Edinburgh. 

— About four years ago I went as scholar to a private 
house here with a first-class business. A scholar 
usually lives out of the house, aud pays a guinea for 
a year’s learning. After some months I went to live 
in the house, paying 251. as a fee for my board for 
tho fii’st year. It is usual for a young person living 
in the house to pay about this amount for the first 
year, to work as improver for the second, neither 
paying uor receiving anything, aud in tJie third to 
get a small salary, about 6h In good houses 14 is 
about the youngest age at which girls begin the 
business. Those who work nt shops live away, but 
in private houses a cousiderabie numhei- live in, and 
there is often air indoor apprentice or two. At first 
apprentices only go messages, but afterwards there is 
no difference in their hours aud those of tho paid 
assistants. At the house where I was, from 12 to 16 
assistants lived in, and there were also a few day- 
workers and a number of scholars. We had very 
regular hours there, scarcely ever working after 10 
p.m., and never much, if nt all, later, even in the 
seasons, which .are .about sLc weeks for the summer 
aud eight for the avinter season. We hveakfastecl al. 
8, and then had ■u'ovshi]), so that it was nearly 9 
before wo began work. Tim proper hours arc from 
then till 9 p.m., and out of the season wc often got 
away early. We had meals at regular times, but 
they were short, about a quarter of an hour for dinuer 
aud 10 miuutos or i^)crhax)s a little more for tea, aud 
supper after work. The food was not very good, aud 
we could not eat mucli. The mefds wore the only 
thing that wc had to complain of. I do not think 
that it was merely our being tired or not getting out 
which prevented us from eating better. In the season 
it was understood that we were not to go out nt all 
in the week. Even with these short hours, I used to 
bo quite done up at tho end of the season. Tln-ee 
girls left ill and died ; but they were delicate to begin 
with. 

After being at tliis place two years, I went to 
another private house, where tho dress-maker and I 
were the only workers that lived in, the vest being 
all scholai’s. They ■worked from 9 till 9, ■with an 


hour-and-a-lialf for dinner : they never got away 
after that till 9 or had any tea. We two began at 8 
all the ycai- round, or em-lier, according to the worlc, 
and in the seasons scarcely ever left off before 11 or 
12 p.m., as we had to stay and finish the scholars’ 
work. I had to work late to help the di-ess-maker. 
One time, for a mourning order, we had to work 
regulai'ly for tlrree weeks till 3 a.m., and get up at 
5 a.m. to ■woi'k again. One night the mistress kept 
three of the scliolai's to work all night, they sleeping 
■with us for a short time just as we did. This was 
tho only time while I was there that she kept any 
scholars all night, but she had done so before I was 
thei’e. She might easily have got extra hands to 
help, but she did not like. It was in February 
in tho dull time. — J. E. W.) During this time we 
had to run to our meals just as we could, and could 
scarcely eat. It was, I think, only the excitement 
that kei)t ua up, ns we ■u’ere so anxious to finish tho 
work. At the end of the tlireo weeks I was utterly 
done up, and Lave never been well since, i.e., 14 
mouths. The doctor told me that 1 must give up my 
place, aud never boaid in a house again, and I have 
therefore taken a situation ns a day--worker. lie said 
that my chc.st was affected by the stoopiirg. It was 
the pain which I felt there wliicli obliged me to stop 
work. 

At this house wo had just about the same times for 
meals as nt my first. Even when we were busiest 
■we left the work-room to eat tJiem, but it was only to 
go into another ix>om on the same flat. At first our 
food was very good, as two young ladies boarded in 
the house, aud we had meals together ; but when 
they left it fell off. 

At botli places our work-rooms wore airy enough, 
aud our bed-rooms upstairs. When we were working 
by gas, as urn had to do a good deal in winter, it was 
bad for our eyes. 

Late hours arc, I believe, not confined to the house 
of which I have spoken. At one private house, ■which 
I could name, they are, I uuderstand, even ■worse ; 
hut the shops arc said to bo pretty regular. Of 
houses with an inferior kind of business, I know 
nothing. 


77. The milliner whose statement is given below, quite a young woman, had no objection to her 
name appearing, but her father thought that it might do her harm. She was tvell spoken of to me by 
competent persons as perfectly trustworthy. She looks delicate, and has a frequent short cough. The 
dress-making house is one of those which I visited. The statement as to hours agrees pretty closely 
in both accounts. 


— I was lately millinery forewoman, 
living in a fashionable private dross-maker’s house in 
the new town. It was in Februaity, ono of tho dullest 
months in the year; hut we uever left off work before 
11 p.m., heginuiiig ahvays at 8 a.m. Some of the 
girls said that they had not been out of doors since 
the beginning of the year, i.e., six weeks, ns they 
■were so tired that they could only lie in bed on Sun- 
day. I understood from them also that in the seasons, 
or for mourning orders, &c., idioy often worked much 
longer. I have seen a dress sent out by a message 
g'vl, a small thing of about 12, after 12 o’clock on 

E 


Saturday night. She would have to walk a mile and 
a half and come back again, as she lived in tho house. 
Most houses have message girls, hut not living iu the 
house. Young girls are not afraid to be sc:it out so 
late, as they are quite accustomed to it. Owing to tlio 
long hours, I could not take my meals well ; we had 
just time to swallow our dinner. That was pretty 
good, but the breakfast scanty ; viz., a halfpenny roll 
and a half slice off a four-jKiuEdloaf j the same allow- 
ance to each. The misti'ess once caught a girl sentog 
out for something, aud was very angry. Oat of 13 
or 14 ■who lived in the house, only four of us, tho 
3 
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Wearing principal assistants, were paid, the rest, most of them 
Apparel. about 18 or 19 year’s of age, and not learners or 
iraproTers, but good -workers, working for_ their 
Edinburgh, twai-d. Advertisements are put out for girls to 

M T'VW'f “finish.” Some were without parents or home to go 

to ; some who wished to learn stayed, hoping to get a 
Ij situation from the place, as it had a good name for 
work. Ono who came from London, having her 
expenses paid down, said that she would have left at 
once, not so much on account of the hours as the dis- 
comforts, hut she had no money to pay her way back, 
so was forced to stay. They complained greatly of 
the want of cleanliness in their beds and rooms, and 
of suffering from the cold there. I -would have tried 
to push through, notwithstanding the hours, if things 
had been any way comfortable, as ray salary was 
good, vis., 401., but I could not, and left in a fort- 
night, and now take in work nt home. The day- 
workers came from 9 till 8. At several other private 
dress-making establishments in tlie new town the 
hours ore much tho same as the above ; in the old 
they are shorter. 

Before this I had been at a milliuei-y sliop in the 
old to-wn. To such shops a learner usually goes at 
14 or 15 for a year, and pays a guinea. No worker 
li-ves at any of these shops. In some in the new town 
the forewomen do, and at the private houses in the 
new town many do. Our proper hours were from 
9 till 8, but in the season usually till 9, and on Satur- 
day nights till 12, or, out of the season, till 10. I 
have seen us go ewlier if they were in a hurry, as 
early as 6 a.m., and once or twice work fr'om that till 
12 p.m. } but this was quite of our own free will. 
They were very nice people, and we would have done 


anything to oblige them. This house is quite as 
regulai' as any of the kind on the south side, i.e., old 
towTi. Their usual boui- for closing is, on Saturday 
nights, in the season, 12 p.m., and out of it, 10, and 
other nights 9. At the shop when it -was as late as 
12, the customers, being of the working classes, were 
generally waiting for their own bonnets. The seasons 
are fromMarch into June, and from the fast (October) 
to the end of the year. We had an hour and a half for 
dinner, and took as much unless we liked to stay, but 
we had no tea till we left work. Wc got used to this 
when leaving at 9, but we thought it too long when 
wc stayed liU 12. They do not feel this so much at 
the time, but it tells on the health afterwards. We 
could send out for something, i.e., those who had the 
money, but some could only raise a hidfpeniiy or a 
penny nud join for something, or get old day’s bread 
because it was cheaper, and some could get nothing. 

I used often to feel very tired, and when it came 
to near 12 on Saturday nights my head -urns goiiiff 
roundabout. Before I went out to business at all 
I was subject to a cough and pain in the side, but 
work has not improved it, and even in that fortnight 
for which I was so late, when sitting till 12, I could 
have screamed with this pain. . I have heard others 
complain of pain in the side or across the chest, 
particularly dress-makers, who have to stoop more than 
milliners. At both my places the work-rooms were 
good. In some places they are below the street, and 
gas must he constantly used. It was so at a tailor’s 
hei-e, where my younger sister, whom you saw just 
now, and who is now at a dress-maker’s, worked a 
sewing machine. Sitting long by gas would affect 
anyone’s eyes, as dress-makers, &c. find. 


Mi!5s Foestts’s, Millinee and Dress-makeh, G-eoege Street. 


78. Miss Forsyth My hours are veiy long, I am 

sorry to say, thi’oughout the year. The indoor workers, 
usually about a dozen, begin directly after break- 
fast at 8 and work till 11 p.m., and for a time they 
get up at 7 a.m. Their hours are a little shorter 
from the middle of August to the middle of Oetohei’, 
and perhaps for a month about February ; but it is 
very seldom that they are after 1 1. They have just 
time to take their meals ; perhaps 20 minutes for 
dinner. All get away for a fortnight’s holiday, and 
the head assistants for a month. I let any get out to 
make their own purchases, &c., unless particulaidy 
busy. I seldom have any in the house under L5 years 
of age. They generally pay a premium for board, 
&C., say 25/. the first year, and less the second and 
third. Some do but little good even in four years. 
The out-workers have much the best of it, as they 
■work only from 9 till 9, with an hour and a half for 
dinner. I have xmderstood that at one private dress- 
maker’s, where they used to he late on Saturday, 
they now clear by 5 p.m., the hands having said 
that they could easily mantle it if they were allowed 
to try. I wonder to see how healthy my young 
people are, net-withstanding the long hours. The 
doctor has not been in the house for years. I attri- 
bute it to their having plaiu food and also a very 
large airy work-room. 

I hope that this inquiry will do good. I remember 
how I used to be kept up myself, sometimes ahnost 
asleep. I should be glad if an Act of Parliament 
could diminish late hours in the business. It vrould- 
also he a gi-eat benefit, if persons had time to tidje it 
up, to have a society for milliners, &c. here. 


79. Miss M'lntyre, head dress-maker. — ( Gives 
same general account of hourSy &c.) — I have been 
here 11 yeai-s. We scarcely ever work after 12, but 
are up till 1 or 2 a.m. one night iu a week, just no-w 
aud then ; perhaps half-a-dozcu times iu a season, to 
get a box ready for sending away by train, or some- 
thiug of that sort. For about a moiitli or so we 
begin at 7 a.m., aud have done so ibr a season. The 
reason that our hours arc not much later in the 
seasons than at other times is, that when we are 
busy we work quicker aud get through the work so. 
Two or three of us are under 18, and moat of the 
rest between that and 25. 

I have very good healtli. Of course, at the end of 
the season, I feel done up, but then I get away for a 
mouth. Most of us get out on tho Sabbath, unless 
for illness. Sometimes, howevei-, we like to lio and 
take a rest. That is suitable to tho Sabbath. 

80. Miss Smith. — Here a year' as improver. Came 
when 15. Am very seldom up after 11 p.m., and 
only three or foui- times after 12, then perhaps till 
1 or 2 a.m. Till 2 -was my latest, and it was in 
August, when some of the others were away. Begin 
at 7 sometimes, breakfasting first, sometimes after- 
wards. Have very good health. Five sleep in one 
room, w'hich has only a skylight (aud no fire-place, I 
was told by anothev.-^^. E. W.). 

Learned at Montrose. All were scholai’s, and 
worked fi’om 10 till 8, -with meals, except the first 
hand, who lived in the house. 


Misses Bartholomew and La-w’s, Milliners and Bbess-makees, Queen Street. 


81. Miss BartholomexD.—^'tsc. hours of work for 
the in-door hands here, usually about 18 iu number, 
have been much shortened in the last two years. 
Now they are from 8|- a.m. till 9 p.m., and in the 
seasons, or any other time when w'e are busy, usually 
till 1 0 or 9 When we were appivintices here yeni*s 
we used to woi'k iu the seasons regularly from 
8 a.m. till 12p.m., and often till 2, 3, and 4 a.m. In 


the afternoons we could hardly work at all, aud two 
hours of them were lost so ; and wo had longer 
periods of leisure than now. We can keep shorter 
hours, because the business is now well established, 
and can afford it, and we do not take more than we 
can do fairly ; hut in a business just beginning it is 
very different. Starting without capital is a natuml 
cause of late hours. The sewing machine also has 
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much shovtcDcd the work. Our skirts are done out. 
We are at comixirative leisure only about two mouths 
of the year. At first the appreatices, who usually 
come at about the age of 14 for three yeai's, most of 
them from the country, are not reguhu-ly set down 
to work, but take messages, &c. ; but afterwards all 
in-doora work alike. They should not, but I have not 
been able to arrange otherwise. We must ti-ain up 
some, because the good hands, who want to get 
forward or like to change, are drawn away to London. 

The day worker’s, about six, come from 9 till 9, 
having meals with the others, the time being just 
as long as sufficient to take them in. In summer the 
in-door hands can get a walk after 9 p.m., and in 
autumu after 8. Early in the year we can finish at 
5 p.m. on Saturday, but for the remainder are little, 
if any, earlier on that day than on others. The work 
room is large, but pretty well packed, and we should 
like more room if we could have it. 

It is about 12 years since it became general for 
shops to keep workers, and now it is almost universal. 

82. Miss Blair, head dress-maker. — Till two or 
three years ago, for eight months in the year, we 
were seldom away from work before 10 p.m., often 
not till 1 1, and a few times we were into the morning. 


These hours were thought nothing of then ; but we 
applied to our employer for sbortei- hours, and though 
she said nothing at the time, I think she has done 
whai she could, and certainly the work ha.s been 
gradually shortened since. Last year we seldom 
worked beyond 9 p.in. Wo may get out till 10 p.m. 
after we have finished work, which sometimes is by 8* 
I wish very much that wo could get a short day oil 
Saturday. I know one private house where tliey 
leave by 5 then. About six of us are under 18. 

At another house in Edinburgh, a newly established 
business, which afterwards failed, where I worked just 
before I came to tljis Jjouse six years ago, our hours 
were horrible. We often began at 6 a.m., our proper 
time being 8, and seldom left off before 11, and often 
worked till 12, and in the season often till 2, 3, and 
4 a.m. Once we worked all night. We, five, lived in 
the house. There were only about a couple of day- 
workers, and they left at their time. 

Our room hero is large, and it looks as if there was 
plenty of air, but we have not always plenty. Some 
wish the windows opened and some object. One or 
two who had delicate health have failed. 

At Falkirk we were all scholars, about 10, and no 
paid hands. Our hours were fi'om 8 till 6 j but we 
have worked there till 10 p.m. 


Miss Lamb’s, Deess-makee, George Street. 

83. Miss Lamb — ^My in-door hands, about eight, here, in the season we often worked till 4 and 5a.m 
breakfast at 8 and begin directly after, and in the sea- and indeed seldom went to bed on the same dav on 
sons work till 9 or 10 on the averacre. somfttirma.s In.ter i f 


but seldom, if ever, till 11. The day-workers come 
fi’om 9 till 7. Most are between 17 and 24 years of age. 
On Saturday all leave off at 6, and there are other 
private houses, I believe, where the same is done. If 
some do, others wish to. When Ilearned the business 

Messrs. Smith and Gievan’s, 
84. Miss Smith. — Only my first hand dreas-makei' 
lives in the house Hsu.Tlly, and just now I am without 
one. Slie and I are the only persons who sit up late. 
That has been till 2 sometimes, and once all night, but 
now it is seldom beyond 9 p.m. From 8 a.in. till 9 p.m. 
is her regular time all the year ; but on Saturday work 
is finislicd by 4 or 6 p.m. That is the only time in 
the week-days when she can get out. There is a 
dinner time but no tea time ; but if work is going on 
at all late, I usually send iti a cup of tea. Learners 
seldom stay late. They come from about 14 years 


then, and there were not so many shops doing work. 
There is a great deal of room in this house j and it is 
this and the regular meals, I think, which keep the 
young people healthy. Where they ai’e much confined 
for space they ai-e usually va’y pde-faced. 

Dress-makers, George Street, 

upwards, and after about two years become paid 
workers, at a aalaiy say of 2s. 6c?. a week at first. 

85. Catherine Ross.~A.xa a iearoer. Came when 
about 14. Do not stay vei’y late, because I have such 
a way to go home ; it takes me 20 minutes. But 
when wo have been in agreat hurry, theother learners 
and I have worked till 10^, and left the paid workers 
sittiug. Two of them were kept one night to sleep 
so as to work late. Their proper houi- to leave is 9, 
and some come at 8, but not reguJoi’ly. 


86. I visited the house of another private dress-maker, who stated the usual hours for her indoor • 
hands to be about from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m. and sometimes longer; but she was unwilling to say how much 
or how often so. One of the assistants, who was then sent to me by the mistress at my request to be 
examined, stated that “ sometimes we rise at 5 a.m. and work till 3 a.m., but we are not oppressed and 
the mistress herself afterwards said, “.Sometimes they rise earlier and work later, tiU 10, 11, 12, 1, 
“ and 2.’’ These statements, however, were not made till the mistress had shown violent displeasure 
from having overheard from outside the answers of the assistant to my questions as to hours. These 
she considered it improper for me to put, after I had questioned herself on the point, though she had 
declined to give any details as to later hours, and my object in examining the assistant had been stated 
to her. I do not think that these statements give any gi-ound for assuming the work at this house 
to be habitually or even often late, and under the chcumstances I did not think it desirable to inquire 
mrther so as to ascertain how this might be ; but as I have no doubt that the statements are true, 
I thought it right not to suppress them, but give them with this explanation of tlie unsatisfactory 
circumstances. I also visited one of the principal retail establishment^ that of Messrs. Kennington 
Md Jenner, drapers, Princes Street, employing from 80 to 100 milliners and dress-makei’s, with 
h’om 20 to 25 girls as learners, ranging from 12 to 16 years of age. The latter receive dinner and 
tea each day as partial board, and from 2s. 6c?. to 5s, 6d. per week in money, but only the sales people, 
“f-le and female, are boarded and lodged. The hours and system differ little from tnat 
ol other large and well conducted retail establishments already described. Extra work is said to 
be never required, extra hands being engaged instead. Work ceases at 5 on Saturdays, and all have a 
lortmght’s holiday in summer, wages allowed. 


Mb. Middlemas’b, Clothier, South Bridge. 


87. Mr. Middlemas. — MybuBineas, in which Ihave 
need of good needle-workers, gives me occasion to 
observe a great defect in the genei’al industi-ial train- 
“S of girls hci’6. The principle of division of labour, 
which is of such importance in manufactures, should 
oe applied equally to the training of needle-workers 

E 


by means of classes devoted to the different stages of 
work, e.ff., in skii’ts, hemming, body making, finish- 
ing, &c., so that all may be able to do at least one 
thing well enough to take their part in the manufac- 
ture ; otherwise the manufacture itself is discouraged, 
and they may be unable to ohtmu employment of any 
4 


Wcarine 

Apparel 

Edinturgh. 

Mr.J.E. White. 

b. 
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■Wearing t5nd. , I nm frequently obliged to reject persons 
Ajpapc!. \jcenuae, though they may he able to do many kinds 
p rr of work indiftereotly, they can do no single one -well, 

injng . ad'Vantagc of getting -work done by a person 

Mr. J,E. White, ivho can do it -well, is such as to induce me even to 
— — — - ' incur the loss of time and tiouhlo in sending it hack- 
b. wards and forwards to different workers for each 
stage. At ordinary schools the pr.actice of the 
material being supplied by the parents, and made np 
complete by the child for the use of the family is of 
course unfavourable to such a course of training. lit 
Edinburgh, however, at the schools for girls and 
hoys, supported by Herriard’s hospital, of which 
there are, I believe, 13, with an average of some 
hundreds of scholars in each, nnd each with an in- 
dustrial department, the material to he worked upon 
is supplied by the institution. It would ho a great 
heuetit to the female working class in particular if 


this opportunity of carrying out a sound system of 
trainhjg were turned to account. 

88. Mr. Maxton, foreman . — 1 am well acquainted 
with the general system of employmeut of females in 
shops and warehouses in this city. About 20 are 
employed here in tailoring and shirt-making, hut 
this is the greatest number so employed in any 
house of the kind. For about the last year, however, 
it has become very general to employ them in such 
places, and almost every tailoring house of note has 
a few at sewing machines or basting. One female 
at a sewing machine, can work for six or seven men. 
At first the men objected to it, but now tliey find 
that those who are helped by feniales can earn more, 
so they are obliged to give in. One person to whom 
wc give out shirts to be button-holed employs girls, 
and teaches them. 


The Noeth Bettish' Kudber Company’s 'Works, Fountain Bridge. 

89. Waterproof clothing of all kinds, such as coats, overshoes, hats, &c., is made here on a very 
large scale, though other important branches of manufacture, such as mechanical rubber, e.//. machine 
belts, tubes, buffers, &e., and as air proof goods, are carried on in the same premises. The india-rubher 
is worked up into thin layers or sheets, -which are spread on a fine woven fabric, such as cambric. 
This compound material is then cut and made up into the forms required, which is done by females 
with the hand, and consists cliiefly of fitting the ai-tides together by pressure, after applying an adhesive 
solution to the edges. The articles being then submitted to heat, are sufficiently held together by 
mere adhesion, without the aid of sewing. But sewing machines, driven by power and attended by 
females, are used in forming some articles, which consist in pai't of cloth or felt. 

90. 'I^e sii^le india-rubber is prepared from its rough form of fleecy masses by men almost 
exclusively, "nie preparation cons^ts cliiefly of “grinding” or squee7.ing, and rolling in poiverful 
machinery, and vulcanizing by combining it irith sulphur, and exposing to a sti’ong heat. This 
process is seud to keep the india-rubber from becoming too hai-d in cold, or melting and sticking in heat. 
Some of this machinery has formidable looking and unprotected cog -wheels, but only three or four 
females, who sew lengths of fabric together, and “tenter ” rollers, are ever engaged near it. 

91. It is a fine airy factory, with closets and washing places on each floor, and strikingly clean 
and pleasant. The hours, 7 to 6, with a dinner hour, appear closely observed, and there are strict 
regulations for keeping the place clean. The appearance of the workers was correspondingly good. 


92. Mr. Firt/t, Secretary to the Company. — This 
factory, the only one of the kind in Scotland, employs 
on the average about 700 pereons. Towards half of 
the number, which is now lower, are females, liut 
few of them under 18, and ai*e principally engaged in 
making watei'proof clothing. Our method of water- 
proofing differs from the M'lutosli process, hy which 
the india-rubber is dissolved instead of ground. 
There is scarcely ever a case of sickness amongst 
them j indeed sevci-al raanufactnrei-s and others have 
remarked on their healthy appeni'anee. Their wages 
are exceptionally higli, which is a great benefit to 
them. I have noticed in the case of several how 
veiy much flieir general condition has improved since 
coming here, as well as theii- dress and manner. But 
good w^es are I think no loss to employers. Many 
of them going the full time of 10 hours could make 


15s. a -\veek, sometimes 18s., but thoy are often not 
doing so, and average perhaps 11s. It obtains, I 
believe, as a general rule tlirongli all kinds of work, 
that labour hy night docs not answer so well tis hy 
day, and we never practise it unless ujuler peculiar 
circumstances. Just now, owing to a Into serious 
fire, it is necessaiy to have a set of men aiul a few 
boys working hy night. The factory is whitowa.sho(l 
or painted yeiu-ly, and kept constantly cleaned. Two 
acres of grass arc being put down adjoining the 
factoiy, as a piu-k, for the benefit of the workpeople. 
I took a great interest in a night-school, but it i’ell off, 
chiefly from want of support iii numbers. I wm 
speak from facts that it would he a great good to 
have all workers well educated j if they are, they are 
much quieter and better behaved. 


GLASGOW. 

_ 93. In 1861 the “Glasgow Milliners’ and Dress-makers’ Association” was stai-ted under favourable 
circumstances with the patronage of several ladies and others, pei-sons of high rank or local influence, 
and with the personal services of an experienced and hardworking secretary. But already it is 
crippled by want of support and has had to give up its office, having been able to publish only one 
printed^ annual report, viz., in February 1868. The secretary still acts to the extent of his power, 
but it 18 plain that the want of an office, and the means of making the existence of the society more 
widely known, must vei^ much lessen its power of effecting its objects. These include, in addition to 
^ register for persons seeking employment and providing for assistance in temporary 
difficulty and other useful provisions, a limitation of work by principals to 10 hours actual work per 
day, and improved ventilation of work-rooms. The report states the number of young females 
engaged in the millmery and dress-making establishments in Glasgow as “upwards of 8,000,” the 
greater part of them “ under 20 years of age.” Some of the facts stated in the report arc included 
in the following statement of the secretary. 


94. Mr. James Bel/ord, Caledonia-road, Secre- 
taiy of the above Association. — Both just b^ore and 
since the iustitutiou of this Association I have been 
engaged in obtaining statistics nnd information as to 
the employment of milliners and dress-makers in 
Glasgow. An attempt to obtain these by means of 


t.abular inquiries sent by tho Association to every 
employer in Glasgow met with very partial success ; 
but I was able in other ways to orrivo at -what I 
believe to be an accurate and tnistworthy account of 
tho principal facts. 

In the year 1862 tliere wore in Glasgow, according 
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W „.. V ttei.. .ppea„„c, .lii* i. 

»Pa.“ f o'"’ “‘t, * - “™' »' ' 

of employing them in retail houses Las o-rowm up by thisck?J^S «ompl^iued of Glasgoir. 

chiefly -within the lust few yeai-s. In such a bouse them , j which frequently t^'T... 

from 12 to 20 is probably Js common rnumbe^S ISLJrth^t at ' 

any ; some I believe have considerably more viz strdfflit J l>ut get i, 

from 30 to 40 in a full time, ami many much fewer tl s^fv II l,nl 

down to about four or so. There arc I sliould sav p1ih.-,^k « sleepy to go to 

few, if any, private houses employing over 20 In are Dreventptl follow what is said. They 

small places of either kind the sam« nM-enno ^e* ^ evented too from availing themselves of tlie 

act bJth as saleswSmt; aS'^Xr Sets iSmctlln fbr“religious and o£ 

number of persons engaged cannot be given with prayei meetinL 

accuracy, but I believe that it may properly be esti tr, ^ ’ti ‘ “any ivere inclined 

mated, as stated in the report, at upSi V 8,SS Sasr “ 

The mass of these are females between the ages of 14 95. Mss Eankine,p.}.e Street.-I have worked in 

S im^’^TT work at and am iioiWn allppet SSoletirSlneiTtm^ 

_8 a_m., an honi befot|e the out-door v/orkevs, or often house; all in tins city. My health has suffer2l in' 1* 
tL yeSTg p m the_ long ho«r7 which I have had wL. I 

e year at J p.m., and iii the two seasons, which am nowjust 19, and bewail as a scholar w 1 ,b„ 
toge her make towai-ds half a ycni- at 11 , frequently H, which is about the usual age. ^ ^ ^ 

_, but I believe not later unless on exceptional The usual hour for going to work is < 3 ain 
occasions ; m numt cases the day-workers stay till scholars should leave at 7 p.in. While I was a’ scholar 
the same hour. They have a quarter of an hour or «nd unpaid, which was Ibr two years T Us notv 
ftnl,'”' foretimes only just time to kept later than 8, though we oLn -were till tlmt 
fo ' t 1 perhaps 10 minutes or a little more But during the busy season, i.e., from May till the end 
tm m ^’^Pl^er. Tliey of July, the paid workers kt the shopf wlitl l was 

cannot et out of doors except on Sabbaths and in bad to work only tiU 8 perhaps in tlie first tlireo or 
^ believe, hut 10 four days in the week, hut in^others gradually latr 
days holiday in the year. On Saturday nights till between 12“ari Is £ 

In let^ houses ail, even forewomen and sales- usual tune. I have -wi-ought till 1 o’clock on Sabbath 
women, live away. Their hours ai-e from 9 till 7, iuo»‘niiigs, but scarcely later than that One of the 

With an hour for dinner about 3, but no ten. They shops -was not quite so late, but at tins and another 

are ho-ivever kept late in the busy time, especially in bad to take work home, and I have sat up at 
tlm last three days of the week, often till 1 1 and borne for it till 1 and 2 a.m., and later, just according 

12 p.m., and often quite into the Sabbath morniuv, to the work, and indeed all night many a time No°t 

because so maiy bo_nnet,s are brought in on Thursday strictly all night :_you are obliged to get a bit of 
and i'riday to be trimmed for the Sabbath. rest, say go to bed at 4 or 5a.m. and rise at 7a.m., 

I could not get admission to any of the private -work-room at 9 to the minute, the 

houses, where I was generally told that my object looking at tlie clock and scolding you if you 

was too inquisitorial, but I visited between 20 and ^ '^P three nights iu a 

30 of the larger and moderate retail houses seeing “* bed by about 1 a.m. the othei' three, 

the employers or heads of departments, and wenl ,-'■‘1® next day you must work as well as you ai-e able, 
into the -work-rooms, in about a dozen of the middling *bat done you hardly can work. Ton 

flnss of bnnsoc i„ ,„iy that I Saw there was space bome, and cannot refuse, or they 

• " ■ • i.. wouH say, “ Yon are no use here: we -will get tliose 


enough, but the air felt close and heav}'. Very^ew here : we -will get tliose 

bad fire-places, but some have, I was told stoves in it.” I kno-w young gfrls themselves 

■winter; some not. A complaint made by many is ’^bo have worked at other places till 4 and 3o’clock iu 
that the constant breathing makes the place dis *b® “<^rning, and my father, who is a policeman, has 

agreeable, and they are obliged to open the windows seengirls sewing at one place at 3 and4 a.in. 

jhich moVoB n. fiT.i,...»n«- — .j ..n ’ At private houses assistants and apprentices some- 


tnvy .110 ouilgeu to Open the windows, a * ° — ■'-■.'■“is O tmai a.m. 

which makes a draught and gives them colds. Some • pri-vate boases assistants and apprentices some- 

-who live in in-ivate bou.ses complain both of the . ® bouse, and they are much worse 

amount and quality of their food, and also of their ’•’P many a night and not getting an hour’s 

sleeping rooms. — sometimes only an hour or two’s. You see 

T nic« -11 1 , , Ibey can force them to that, as they sleep in the 

mc^etiS trSb 't f by uieaiis of place. Some of them complain of sliping^in cold 

say ^ frem 60 to nf ^ ^ ®bou <1 rooms, usually attics, and sometimes sunk floors, and 

aiff«-rnt£illi. 1 “^be assistants engaged in also of being half starved, and aitogethev in a 

chieflrfirsHSn ? ^ establishments, miserable condition. They often have only a few 

rS. ^ “®st of them day-workers, though minutes for their meals, just as lonrr as it takes to 

£ploJe?rho£?Trthr"firr ?• **bops an hour is allowed for 

attLded wpvp tlin- ^1 ^ ^ '^b®so who dinner, but sometimes they ai-e so very busy that yon 

1 « Mcmed to fear that they cannot go and they will not let you. so you iust sLd 

thf late- anythmg, but at out for a piece, just some dry biscuit or somitbing of 

spoke out ^ ^ and that style. It was when I was staying in this way 

oSt showi£ ^ spoko temperately and with- that I first found the pain in my chest comiuv - 


1 V. epoKo lempernrejy ana with- 

out showing bitterness or spite towards their em- 
Ployei-s, though some blamed the heads of their 
oepoi-tments as tyrants nnd mifcelmg. I only 

i-emeniber one employer being spoken ill of. In 
general they seemed to regard tlieii- condition ns 

them elveV T 'T by often tlio-'case that yonlky h;‘b;d;nd“ti'iert; 'ri^t 

ai-rdiStkVmJ %.?. ° by leaving if they yourself instead of going to church, 

this • indeed tim m tlic trade for Some of the work-rooms are very uncomfortable, 

■wantinv PinnlfiTiTiA t • of persons in it always. While at one place I bad to work away from the shop 

were truthful im-l >.• *beir statements lived. It was a room about the size of a small bed- 

compkwi ni 1 T ®/‘\Sgc^’‘^ted. Their room, and bad been used as a dwelling before. There 

P to the bad effect of the work on their were a dozen girls in it, though four -would have filled 

2. j. 


uiau 0 . lusu jounu rno pam in my chest comiuv on. 
However late you stay they don’t give you anything, 
and yon cannot get tea, nor did we till we went 
home. When you get home at night, indeed you 
are scarcely able to eat anything, — you feel quite sick 
and weary. Indeed at Sabbath mornings it was very 
often the case that you lay in bed and tried to rest 

vmireAlf ..1 i. 
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it sufficiently. Several -wei-e obliged to drop off 
from ill bealtli. Another place -was iilso dreadful, 
just a narrow attic with skylights. We nearly all had 
bad headaches. In summer it was very hot, but in 
•winter there was no fire or warmth of any kind. 
When you came out at night you were quite stiff -with 
cold, not 30 much your fingers as your feet, so you 
could ■work. Though it was a ft-ost you had just 
to sit and endure it. lu shops most rooms have 
no fire-place, and are generally at the top just 
under the roof. In private houses many I believe 
are in a sunk floor. Indeed you have no idea what 
the girls suffer in winter time ; they are almost frozen. 
The gas does not keep you warm then, though it is 
often veiy oppressive. 

Some of the milliners and dress-makers ai-e ex- 
tremely delicate, and few who live in the private houses 
have colour in their face. The constant bending 
gives such a pain in the chest, and I have found tliis 
very much myself, especially of late. Some are 
troubled a good deal with a bad cough. One who 
worked with me took consumption and died, it 
was thought from her sitting close by such a waft of 
air that came up through a trap in the floor, which 
served as the door. Another died from consumption 
caused by the close confinement. Headache is com- 
mon, and I had a fearful one which did not leave me 
till I -was idle for awhile. I have felt my eyes quite 
hot from constant looking at the work, and after you 
come out at night they quite glimmer, and every- 
tbiog appears a sort of strange. Many become short- 
sighted, and at the table at which I work now two or 
three are so. 

When I went to the lappet warehouse whei’e I now 
•work, the headache, which had left me while I was 
not at work, came back just the same as ever. Many 
a time I have it for a whole day, and there is not one 
girl there but what is ti'oubled with it. My own 
health has been worse since I went to this place. 
Few girls in these places enjoy good health, and the 
appetite is not quite so good as at a milliuer’s, be- 
Ciinse the pLace is not quite so ■wholesome. There is 
so much gas used for the gauffring and making-up 
machines, and it smells a good deal. I have nothing 

Mr. W. M'Donald’s, Draper 

97. The appearance of this small shop and the 
as stated below, a fair specimen of the class of 
custom of the lower classes. 

98. Mr. W. M'Donald . — I am intimately ac- 
quainted -with the usual practice of the smaller retail 
houses doing a millinery business in the city gene- 
rally, and can speak freely on this point. My own 
house may be taken os a fair specimen as to hours 
of all others, of which there are now great numbers, 
in the old or eastern end and all the outskirts and 
other parts in which the working classes live. I 
close my shop at 3^ or 9, except on Saturday, and 
then at 11 or sometimes later ; but the work goes on 
in the season till 9 generally, and two or thi-ee hours 
later on the last day or two in the week, and on 
Saturday up to the very last moment, i.e., ns long as 
it is Saturday. They begin at 9 a.m., and some- 
times, as yesterday, at 7, having always a clear hour 
for dinner. One season begins at the end of March, 
and lasts till the middle of July, the other from the 
beginning or middle of September till the end of the 
year, each increasing to a crisis and then ending with 
a full stop. This increase is certain, and may be 
calculated on. Out of the season, I try to give them 
a night now and then. 

It is not generally from' the mere desire of em- 
ployers for profit, though there are probably some 
■who like to get the last penny, so much as from the 
wish to make things go sweet with customei^s, and 
indeed from actu.il necessity, that employers practise 
■these late hours, to which bad habit of customers 
in shopping or giving orders late leads. As far as I 
am personally concerned, I would never have late 
work, if I could get a living without it ; but as long 


to do with these myself, but we ait near, and it makes 
you sweat fearfully. Very little girls work at the 
gauffi^iiig machines, some of 7 or 8, I should say, at 
least, I never saw such young girls at work any- 
where. Tliere are several of these lappet warehouses 
in the town, niid the masters are called lappet manu- 
facturers. 

The private dress-maker with whom I was had about 
18 scholars mid no paid hands. She takes scholars 
for three months at a payment of a guinea, and when 
the three months are up will not keep you a day 
longer as a paid worker, but you must make room for 
fresh scholars. 'When I left my first milliner’s shop, 
after my two^ yeai-s as a scholar, being then 16, they 
were going to give me 3s. 6<i. a week as a paid 
hand, which is about the common pay to begin with ; 
but I got 4s. elsewhere. After a year or so, perhaps, 
you rise Is. ; but 9s. is about the highest earned, 
except by those who are in charge. When you go 
to apply for a place, they look at you from top to toe, 
to see what you have on, more as if to find whether 
you will look respectable for the house than what you 
can do. If there is an association for milliners in 
the city, I do uot heai- it spoken of. 

96. Mrs. Rankine . — I sent my daughter (b. 95) to 
millinery, tbiuldng that it would be nice easy work 
for her, but if I had known what it really was, I never 
would have let her take to it. She looks stout still, 
but for the last four months her health has been 
quite breaking down, and I ^ thinking of sondhig 
her to the salt water. She is not fit to sit at work, 
and besides having severe pains, brought on. by her 
work about a year- ago, cannot take bei* food. She 
very often takes her piece with her to eat at the 
shop, but if slie comes home, it being a long distance, 
she only just stands and takes a mouthful and has to 
be off again. In the busy season, i.e., for two or 
three or four months, she is often not home till 11 
and 12, and I have several times seen her coming 
home on Sabbath mornings, i.e., after midnight. 
Even now, after being five years at work, slie gets 
only 6r. a week, though she is remai'kably clover, .md 
.after she left school they came twice to ask ■mo if she 
might become a pupil-teacher. 

AND Milliner, Crown Street. 

street in ■which it is, seem to point it out as being, 

shops in poor neighbourhoods dependent upon the 

as others work late I must. It is a sickening busi- 
ness, even as it is, and scarcely pays, though with 
the late hours. The business comes so little earlier 
in the week that it is impossible for me to keep more 
hands, the number being enough to do tlio work as 
easily as possible, if only people would give their 
orders earlier in the -week. For the last year I have 
made a rule uot to take in bonnets after Tuesday, 
unless in a dull time, and customers are beginning to 
find this out now and bring tlieu- things earlier-. 

Bonnets and hats are often brought to be cleaned 
and re-made. This usually forms a separate branch 
of employment, and is carried on in private houses in 
almost evei-y street by women, either- alone or with 
two or thi-ee girls, though some large establishments 
have a separate department for the pur-pose. The 
bonnets are taken to pieces, washed, and re-made in 
the shape required, and stiffened on blocks. Feh 
bonnets and hats nsually go to a hat-maker for the 
pilose. It is often far on in the week before the 
milliner can get the bonnets back, and they must be 
trimmed by Sunday. 

At many of tire lai-ger establishments, though the 
shops are shut at 7 p.m. the girls will, as I under- 
stand, be working on till 11 or later, and things sent 
home at hours later than I have ever sent them. H 
is quite a common thing for girls to be in "the streets 
on their way home from work after midnight, os many 
live so for away. A friend of mine in a populous 
part of the city, who had a great number- of appli' 
cants for a situation was obliged to refuse them all 
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simply because they lived at such a distauce, and 
advertised again till lie got one who lived neni-, as he 
could not brook the idea of a girl going home through 
the streets at least one night a week after midnight. 
This indeed is the greatest evil of the whole, and 
more harm comes from it, and the temptations to 
which they ai’e exposed than from all their over-work 
ajid fatigue, though they ai'e thed enough at the end 
of the week. 

It has become very common, chiefly within the 
last eight years or so, for drapers to keep milliners, 
but comparatively few have di'ess-makers. There are 
thi'ee or, four such houses employing probably as 
many as 40 females in the season. No retail houses 
have any of the workers living on the premises. 
Generally there is not room even for the young men. 
Girls are'pretty generally in the business at 14, or often 
13. The great bulk of females employed are between 
the ages of 17 and 24. It is hard to say, why there are 
so few older. Some houses have only a first hand 
and apprentices, and almost all have at least one or 
two apprentices. I employ two young women, who 
also act as saleswomen, and an apprentice, sometimes 
two. Apprentices come for thi-ee or six months, or 
longer, some paying a guinea, and after* that receive 
a small weekly payment, e.g. 2s. Qd. at first. Whether 
they are kept late with paid hands or not is a 
matter depending on the good feeling of the employer 
or the forewoman, and when she is severe they 
suffer. 

99. Mi$s E. Hendrie, mdliuery assistant. — Just 
before coming here I was for six weeks of a season 
at a large general shop in the city, whore milliners, 
cloak makers, and dress-makers were employed. The 
shop closed at 8 p.m. but we worked nearly every 

Mk. a. Gardner’s, Straw Bonnet and 

101. Mr. A. Gardner. — Some of the scholars come 
here only for a short time, to learn merely for their 
own purposes, .and not intending to follow' tlie busi- 
ness. I have little control over their hours, and it is 
a m*e exception for any scholai* to stay late. None 
live in the house. The paid hands, also, from 10 to 
13, running from the nge.s of 15 or 16 up to 25, a 
few perhaps older, all live away. They should come 
at 9 and leave at 7, but in the samniev season 
they are seldom away before, though not often after, 
9 in the first half of the week, and towards the end 
stay till 10^, 11, or 1^, and on Saturday nighls 
generally 12, but never later than this. The pai’cel 
book {shows it) shows that on last Saturday, being at 
about the beginning of the season, the last parcel was 
despatched at 10 minutes to 12 p.m., and on the 
Saturday before at 11. I employ boys for this, or 
sometimes the customers come themselves if it is late. 
The saleswomen have to stay late too, but not quite 
so late as the worker’s, though the principal ones 
must see that the orders go out properly.. In the 
winter season work is not so late. I have often tried 
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night in some weeks till 11 or more often 12 p.m. 
but never later. On Saturday it was generally 12, 
and was expected to be 11. I had to go home by 
myself. When I engaged myself, I did not learn 
anything about the houi-s I'urthoi* than being told ] 
“ you will he late some nights.” We were paid nothing 
more for it : I had my set 6s. a w’eek only. I was 
then about 16, and most of the other milliners were 
about the same or a liulc older. We began at 9 a.m., 
and took an hour for dinner at 2, but had no tea time. 
At first when staying late we took a bit of something 
with us, but the girls all complained and they then 
gave us something to eat at about 9 o’clock. But 
this was far too long to want, and I felt done up. 

I left because they would he getting slock there, but 
I did not like the late hours ; and I could not take 
my ureat, had headaches, and was bad in my stomach. 
The girls used to say that it was no good to leave 
and go to another place, for that all were just about 
the same. 

In a millinery shop in a large country town some 
distance from here, where I was just before that, i.e. 
three or four years ago, the kind of business, seasons, 
and hours were just about the same as hei’e. When 
we stayed late in the busy season, it was generally 
till 12, once or twice a week, sometimes 1, never later. 

I was about 15, and after being a learner 15 months, 
got 2s. 6{f. a week. The learners were not always 
obliged to work as long as the paid hands, but of 
course if the mistress had got an order they must 
stay till it was finished. 

100. Jane Crombie, age 12 years and 6 months. — 
Here four months, and have ceased to be a learner. 
Come from 9 till 9, sometimes later, but always get 
away before the big ones, if they ai-e staying on late. 

Millinery Establishment, Trongatb. 
to get the hands to come earlier, hut cannot, and see 
no way out of tlie late hours. The public might 
diminish the pressure, if they thought about it, by 
sendiug their orders earlier in the week. If I 
engaged a greater number of hands iu the busy 
seasons, I should have to keep a smaller number than 
I do ill the (lull, so as lo make up for the extra cost 
iiicun-ed. I liave, however, known the hours so 
' much longer than they are. A fortnight’s holiday is 
allowed, and I have a rule that if any aa*e away sick, 
which often happens, I pay their salaiy all the same. 

I have a sepai'ate department in some premises near 
for cleaning and making up bonnets. 

102. Miss Latimer, assistant. — In the busy season 
we expect to get away early on Monday, usually 
about 8, and get gradusdly later ; Wednesday per- 
haps 10, Thursday and Friday 11, Saturday 12. We 
have an hour and a quai’ter for dinner, hut do not 
go at the same time, some being always wanted in 
the work-room. Sometimes I have to wait for it 
after my usual time, hut not often as much as two 
'hours. 


Misses MuRitAY’s, Milliners and Dress-makers, 10, Eegent Street. 


103. Miss A. Murray.— "We have a first-class 
business, but employ only day-workers, as we like to 
have oui- house free. All are paid hands, averaghig 
from 17 to 26 yeai’s of age, and they work from to 
9 to ^ to 8, with a dinner hour. If they stay later, 
which is vei’y rare, and never beyond 10 p.m., they 
are paid extra, and have tea. In the last tliree 
yeai’s there has only once been woi’lc all night, and 
that was for mourning. We consider that working 
long hours is not economical, and that it is indeed a 
loss, as after being late the hands cannot woi'k well 
next day. In the busy seasons we give out what 
work we can, su<5h as skirts, and, unless for old 
customers, we do not take in the less profitable kinds 
of work, such ns making-up di-esses for which we 
have not sold the material, though we are willing to 
do this in slack times, as it gives the hands employ- 
ment, and pays their wages ; but it does little if any 
more, and it is considered that the only system to 

F 


make mere dress-making, without selling the material, 
ansrver, is to work for too long hours, or give low 
salaries. To allow of the mere making 1>eiug properly 
carried on at a fair profit, the charge should be 
double what ladies now think a very high charge. 
Drapers admit that there is no profit iu mere making, 
and only do it for fear private establishments should 
take the sale of their goods out of their hands. 

Dress-makers have plodding hard work, and sitting 
as they do all day mth their heaefe do^vn, should 
have a shorter day than other people, and yet they 
have a longer. I do not see why they should always 
be at it and have no relaxation. What we should 
aim at would be to get an hour shorter day than we 
have here, and to get Satjirday afternoou free. 

I have tried to get a ventilator put in the work- 
room, but doubt whether the landlord will do it. The 
window of course cannot always be down, but it is 
always left open at dinner time. 


Wearing 

AppareL 

Glasgow. 

r.J.E. White. 
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104. Mi$s Camphell, mUliuery assistant . — {Gives sometimes till 11. In three months I only once 
same account of hours.) At another house in the tvorked till 12. Tou had to eat your meals as quick 
totra we were less regular. In the seasons the in- ns you could. 


door hands worked from 8^ a.ni. till 10 p.ni. as a rule. 

Misses Be.attie’s, Milliners and 
10.0. Miss Beattie.—lbe in-door hands begin at 
8^ a.m., and in the seasons, i.e., about four months, 
work till 10 p.m. The out-door work from 9 till 8, 
and have their dinner hour at 4 ; hut if they like 
they may dine at 2, when we do. We give the best 
room in the house, what ought to be the drawing- 
room, for the work. Many, I understand, have to 
■work downstairs by gas-light. 


Dress-makers, Bath Street. 

106. Miss M'Koy, railliucry assistant In the 

house four years. {Hours as nhorc^ Wc, in the 
house, sometimes begin at 8 a.m., but W’ork later tbau 
10 only a uiglit now and then, and never- beyond 
12. In the slack season wo leave ott‘ at 8. Perhaps a 
quarter of an hour or 20 minutes is given to dinner • 
tea the same. In my former situation my hours were 
much the same. 


Messrs. Arthur and Fraser’s, Silk Mergers, &c., Argyle Street. 


107. Mr. Malcolm . — ^Ihave charge of the millineiy, 
cloak, and dress-making departments, in which to- 
wjii'ds 50 females are now employed ; none live oh 
the premises. All come at 9. The cloak-makers 
never stay after 7 p.m., but can take work home if 
they like. For about two or three mouths in the 
season the otlier.s aro selclcni away before 8, aud arc 
sometimes kc^Jt perhaps twice a week till 10, but arc 


never allowed to stay later than that. Wc always 
niauage now for them to leave on Saturday at 7. 
Formerly, when we had a lower class of l)iisines.s, we 
were much later, and very often till 11 on Friday 
and S.aturday night. It was xicrhaps partly the fore- 
women’s fault. 

[This establishment is spoken of as of the 
highest class.] 


Messrs. MTnivre and Hogg’s, Shirt Manufacturers, Brunswick Street. 

103. The workrooms are at the top of a warehouse. The principal one was closely filled, but 
the -ttindows were open, and an eminent medical gentleman who was with me considered the place 
not bad. 


109. Mr. M'Jniyre . — This is about the largest shirt- 
making establishment in Glasgow. We employ here 
usually from 80 to 100 females, sometimes double the 
number, but seldom under 50 ; but we have a much 
greater number of out-workers. We try ns much ns 
possible to obviate “ sweating,” and to deal directly 
with each sewer. The hours hero were from 9 till 8, 
witli a dinner hour, but we took off an hour iu the 
evening ; indeed the tiling was forced upon us, and 
tlic people looked pale aud unhealthy. The work is 
close and confining, and even 10 hours a day, were it 
constant tlirough the year, which it is not with us, 
ivould he too much. Kveu an engine c.Tnnot]iroperly 
do more than a moderate amount of work. The great 
object is to get the 1nisinea.s steady, aud the hours 
regular, as our ex])erieucc is that the work is so 
much better done then. For the last tu'clvomonUi 
we have been getting towards this ; but if avo arc 
busy we have to go ou till the work is done, though 
this is now seldom later than 10 p.m. They have 
occaaioually begun at 8 a.m., perhaps half-a-dozen 
times last year. 

What occasions over work is chiefly shipping 
orders j home orders con go any day. Other houses 
no doubt find, the same difiiculty. I believe, howcv'or, 
that no loss would wise if all were precluded I'roni 
over-time ; buyers would have to place tbeir orders 
earlier, whereas they now frequently delay them. If 
Ai-c were employers of childveu I should bo glad to 
be under legislative compulsion to set apart a portion 
of their timd for education. Children should not 


remain at w'otk more than four hours. Education 
sliould he made generally comimlsory ou all. I do 
not think that there would be any difficulty in legis- 
lating for employmeufs such ns our.s, if the objects 
Avere such as those which liavo been explained to 
1110 {i.e., of factory regiilutious, — J. E. W.), luidtlici-c 
Avould lie DO difficulty whatever, in Scothiiul at any 
rate, in requiring a half-hoJiday on Saturday. 

110. Mr.A.Ii. in the Avai-climi.se This 

list {hands it in) of about 15 names, comprises, I 
believe, nearly all llio Avholesalo liousca in tho town 
Avherc shirts or .such work ai-o made on any scale of 
importance. In most cases some other kind of work, 
such as underclothing, slops, muslin Avork, &c., is 
carried on in conjunction Avith the shirt-making. One 
is a skirt, i.r., crinoline lionae, and I.avo arc slop 
houses. The hours at most are from 9 till 6, some 
an hour or tAvo longer, aud till 2 p.in. on Saturday. 
The half day on Saturday has become: geiierni in the 
last six years for the siinjily Avliolosale drapery and dry 
goods warehouses. It Avas much oi>poscd at first, but 
when people begau to see that the same amount of 
business was done as before, so that nothing was lost 
by it, they began to come into it. The pilaces where 
the shirt, &c. work is done, are usually flats in wui’c- 
houses, which keep a stock. Several have, I should 
say, 80 girls and Avdincu, some pci-liaps more, several 
less. Besides tliose there ai'C some small establisli- 
ineiits of a more private kind, Avhicli manufacture for 
wholesale houses. 


Mrs. R. Morrison’s, iaTAT Manufacturer, Candlerigos. • 

111. The factory consists of a flat with street shops beneath, aud a flat used for a boot factory above. 
Many of the workers are barefooted. The door is left open, and any of the workers are allowed to 
go m 0 *’ out as they please without asking. I met a girl on the stairs who had cone out in this 
way, to fetch some water. Such liberty might in general be thought likely to interfere with work, 
even though piecework, but there can he no doubt that it is far more favourable to the health and 
comfort of the workers t^n the very opposite practice which prevails in Dubbn in works of the same 
or a like kind, ol not letting the workers out even for dinner. 


112. Mrs. H. Morrison. — I believe that we are 
considerably the largest makers of stays or corsets iu 
tiie city. We employ about 100 persons, all females, 
from 10 or 11 upwards. Monday and Saturday aro 
short days, viz., from 10 till 7 aud from 6 till 2, 
Avith one liour each day for a meal, and the other 
four days fi'Oin 6 till 7 Avitii two liours for meals. 
Having Saturday afternoon and Monday morning 


allows of getting away to tlio coivst, as we do.ourselves. 
The people stand all day, and could not Avork well 
Avithout their rest at meals, or if they worked longer 
hours than they do, which is long enough. Some 
years ago Avorking over-timo was tried here for a bit, 
but it Avas found to bo a loss. Steam poAver for the 
seAA'ing machines would be a gain, but the premises 
are not suited for it ; it Avould save the machines a 
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good deal ; now, the girls being on piece-work, wiU 
come in late, say, on a Monday, and work like fury 
to make up time, and make the machines so hot that 
yon can Imrdly bear to touch tliem. 

There are other stay mnnufacturers here cai-rying 
on hasiuess in tlie same sort of way, in flats of ware- 
houses, &e. ; one makes millinery as well. Some of 
the “ cuniiig ” and hand sewing is given out in the 
town, and a few persons probably work with a 
icachine ov two at liome. But I like better to have 
the work all done in ; when it is carrietl away so 
much gets stolen. 

113. Sarah Foyle, age 13 — Have worked at a 
sewing-macliine here two years. It is very sore on 
yon at first about the legs. (Hours as abovo^ Never 
worked over-time since I was here. Wc don’t work 
in meal times. Make 6s. or 7s. 


47 

W*;. '"it*, “il ilo sni.ai sums. 
Uo not go to night-school ; it is too late when I tm 
home If I left at 6 I should go, and pay 3d fw^l 

U4 age 10._Pu, in nyelel. 

[Hot father is a mason in good pay. Another 
same work could barely 
apelli her father gets 23s. a week in 1 
prmter^s office.] 

^2.— Same work. At school 
about a year but not regular. Can read a little. 
3 times 0 is 17,— is 15. 


110. Tins IS, I was informed, the largest manufactory of the kind in Glastrow and it 
great number of persons. Steam power is used for one or two onerations. chipflWbf ^ 

a gloss on the hats. _ The hat-makers are principally men, a few^females\5n<r en-^a«-ed “ tS' 

sewing and putting m the linings and leather, Ld bindina- Cloth “ tnminmg, 

ShOTge ^of^L li^bg Td 

much as described at Cork (b. 214-210.), ™ ^ appears to be done 

117. Afin Fodertsofi, adalt. — Hat trimmer. About 118 Mnmnynf xn-pi t 

so of ns Oo this. It is . teds fit for girls from lo day I, if ,?„T 5' lo.-Iron c.ps all 

upwards, .and is aU needlework. The machine girls last st.mmOT ’ “ 

do no part of the hat work. We work from 9 till 7, 119. Ann ^,r,> t a wiw.- i - 

•with a dinner hour, and make no over-time, but some- needlework and havn tf ivr.n 

tm.es take work home. _ 0« S.a.ttrday leiye at 4 ov thTSS tta ^^ 1 “ onfd " 


at 2. The machine and cap girLi when very busy 
stay till 9 or 10 p.m., ]ierhaps as much as a week, 
but it is very ftcldom. AVlierc I work is hot fl-om the 
irons, Init we mostly every day iiave the windows 
open. Don’t look strong, but have good health. 


. in a day. It is very 

wai-m woik. Huvo not stayed at work later than 8. 
Un batm-day we leave at 4, and do not take anything 
to eat between then and when wc come in the moni- 
ing, liz., 9. Get 7s. 2d. a fortnight. Am no very 
good reader, and cannot -wi'ite. 


Messes. li. ami J. Dice’s, Gdtta Peeciu Boot aed .Shoe Woeks, Geeeeuead. 

Ihe hard blocks S%iri“r“ia by cZ*SgfrSg( md“ pEItoT’thrauSiCir ‘“t T ‘"® 


in applying it. 

. - _ , w. - — r-J’S^ed with sewing 

TT,o- 1 ■ ■ ■■ ■" — — in preparation for the sewing machines, putting in evelets i5sc 

Their general ajDpearanee was decidedly favourable, and the place ” ^ ’ • ■ • ^ 


Jlr.J. 31. Davidson, manager. — This is the 
only manufactory of tills kind of much importance in 
the three kingdoms. We continue a regular routine 
of business from year’s end to year’s end, and in the 
niiiuy years which I have lieen here, there has been 
only one period in which I have seen the work carried 
oil 118 much as an hour beyond the proper time. It is 
seldom that it is for as much as half an hour. The 
males work from 6 till 6-^-, with two hours for meals, 
and the females from Si till 7 with one hour, and 
bolli have a half day on baturday. They have sepa- 
lutc entrances, and their times are arranged so ns to 
give them no cliauce of mixing. The femnies have 
a cooking bouse, where those who live far away can 
cat if they prefer it to the work-rooms, aud one is in 
preparation for the males. The females r.re of a 
superior class, and none are taken unless they are 
bighly recommended. I should think that there is 
■not one of them Avho cannot re.ad and write. As a 
proof of the good feeling of the men,. I may mention 
that they held a meeting and gave 2^ per cent, of 
their earnings for six -weeks to the cotton operatives 
of Lnncasliii-e and Lanarkshire in the late disti’ess, 
and gave 301. to a man who lost his arm in the 
machinery here. The work is probably about the 
best paid in tlie town. The females average 7s. or 8s. 
a week, and there arc very few boys in the works 
who get under 4s., while most get 5s., and from that 
up to lOs. In the lasting and moulding departments 
they work under and are paid by meu, but the fore- 

F 3 


seems well conducted in every way. 
man sees that there is no abuse. In the retail shoe 
shops in the town, a girl or ftvo arc sometimes 
employed to -n'ork sewing-machines. 

122. Christiana Blair, adult Machinist. Tliero 

are, I believe 157 sewing-machiues in this I'oom, all 
worked by women and girls. Have been 6 yeai-s in 
the factory, and never liad any over-time. 

123. 3lurgarct Orr, age 15 — Machinist. Rubbed 
doarn seams before. Here 3i years. Work from 81 
to 7 ; dinner Ji-om 1^ to 2-^. 

Gm read, write, and can sum only a little. Liked 
to come to work lictter than school, but no on 
Sabbath. 

12-1. John Service, age 14. — Am beginning to cut 
out leather. Get os. Gd. a •weekt {^Llottrs as stated 
above for men.') Here years. 

At school till here. Cun read and write and do 
accounts, but not much. 

1^5. Thomas Hoxiston, foreman of cutters. — No 
boy is takeu as a cutter unless ho has been at school 
and can read, write, and do figures, because otherwise 
Lo cannot succeed in Iiis work. After being hero 
they can generally get engagements as cutters in 
common shops. They begin earning 4s. 6d. a week 
here aud rise to about 23s. Those two youths tliere, 
each about 16, get I6s. each. 


[In the last and the moulding departments no- 
thing transpired different from what has 
been already stated.] 


Wearlof' 

Apparel. 

Glasgow. 

Mr. J.E. White. 

b. 
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Wearing 

Apparel. 

Glasgow. 

Mr.J.E.White 

b. 

Dundee. 


126. I visited a small manufactory of tie same kind as the above, employmg males and females 
from 11 years of age upwards. The work is from 6 a.m. till 7 p.m. for males, and from 7 a.m. till 
7 pm for females, with two hours for meals, and work till 1 only on Saturday. ihe hours are 
never exceeded: “It takes the spirit out of them and they can’t work,” said the master, lart of 
the boys’ work consists in blowing a large blowpipe. Aboy of 11 had never been at school, one of 
12 could “ read a wee," a ^rl of 15 could write once, but was “ begmmng to forget it. 


DUNDEE. 


127 Being in Dundee on a Saturday, and wishing to judge for myself of the extent to which the 
millinerv, &c. shops were open on that night, which appears m Scotland generally to be late, 1 walked 
between lU p.in. and 12 through the street in which are the principal shops of the laud, as weU as 
through othef streets. In the principal street, as well as those in iho poorer parts of the town, I saw 
many such shops still unclosed, though in the better kind with only the door open, and customers m 
them. Young females, either customers or message girls, were coming away with their light parcels, 
such as bonnets, &c. are carried in; and fi-om one the workers came out just alter 12. 1 had seen 
them at work in passing only a short time before; the work-room being, as m so nmny cases m this 
town, a cdlar, and therefore not needing to be closed like rooms above ground ; and lights were seen in 
other cellars. In the poorer streets, shops of many kinds, butchere, &c., were also open. he practice 
of working in cellar-rooms is a marlred and objectionable feature in Dundee. A parent intorraed me 
that he had been prevented from sending his daughter to a house that ho wished m consequence of the 
supposed unwholesomeness of these rooms. Drains, damp, and the work by gaslight have been much 
complained of to me. 


Me. James Soutar’s, Milliner. 

128. The work-room is a gloomy front cellar, in a poorer part of the town, just opposite the very 
large factory of the Messrs. Baxter. The factory workers iu the neighbourhood are the chief customers. 
It is reached by a door from a back half-cellar, hot and steaming from the work done there by the 
master and two men, viz., washing and re-shaping bonnets. There is also a trap-door into it through 
the floor of the shop, where I was somewhat surprised by the sudden appearance of a girl’s head 
shoulders before my feet. It is proper, however to state that this work-room is only temporary, 
future work-room, though on the same level, is only a half-cellar, i.e., the ground at the back being 


much lower than the street 

129. Mt. James Soutat . — This is a most un- 
pleasant business to carry on, owing to its iiTCgularity 
and the difficulty of gethng the work done. I would 
gladly let the girls away sooner if I could, but in a 
district iu the outskirts like this, neaily all my cus- 
tomers are employed in the factories, and do not come 
in till after their day’s work. I employ about 10 
persons. The work-room was what is now the back 
of the shop, but I had to take that iu to enlarge the 
shop, and was oliliged to use the cellar for woik. At 
the next tei'in, whicli is very soon, I shall have pos- 
session of another room at tlie bock, and sboll use that 
instead. 

130. Sarah Lindscaj.—^wf& been a paid worker 
here for four or five years, being_14 when I came, 
and having learned for 12 months elsewhere before. 
When I came I got 3s. a week, and now get 10s. 
Our proper hours are from 9 till 9, but in the 
busiest part of the summer season we are seldom away 
before 12 p.m. on Saturdays ; neaily tlie same on 
Fridays ; and Thui'sdays leave at about 11 p.m. ; hut 
usually at 9 the other three nights. Some live a quax-ter 


of an hour or 20 minutes away from hei’C. The 
summer season altogether lasts from March till July 
or August, and the winter fr-oin October to December, 
but this is scai-cely so busy. Some uights we ai-e veiy 
tired, you know — especially on • Saturdays. In the 
busy time I am not often at church in tlie forenoon. 
I usually get up at about 12 on Sunday tben. I have 
been pretty healthy a.s yet myself, but some of the rest 
of them complain of pain round tlio back from sitting ; 
but I feci giddy when I rise up on nights that we are 
late, and have not been so well sinco wo havo worked 
down stairs, i.e,, two or tlu-eo weeks. It’s awful close 
and hot, particularly at night. It is hot not only from 
the gas, but from the steam from making up the bon- 
nets in the next room. Wo could go out for meab 
twice, viz., three-quarters of an hour at 1 and three- 
quarters of an hour at 5, but we like better to have 
an hour and a half when we do go, which is at 3. 
When wo stay late at night we do not eat or stop 
work again before leaving. Of course we feel it ; but 
it’s custom, and we got into it. I am not so well at 
the busy time as at others. We get sometimes a 
fortnight’s holiday in summer. 


Mrs. James Farqtjharson’s Juvenile Clothing Establishment, Seagate. 

131. But few pereons, about half-a-dozen, ai-e employed here, and tbe hours appeal- moderate 
and regular, and the work-room is above ground and good. The statements below relate to other 
raillLuery, &c. houses. 


132. Miss Agnes Smith . — Last spring and last 

winter seasons I worked at ’s, a draper, in this 

part of tho town. The work was millinery, mantles, 
and shirts, all done in the . same work-room, and the 
same person doing one or the other, just according to 
the seivsou or as she was wanted. I was a millinei' in 
summer and a mantle-maker in winter, and also had 
to make shirts. There were about 15 of us altogether, 
including improvers and learners, the youngest about 
13 years of age, and most of us somewhere about 18, 
more or less. 

Our hour for going to work was 9, but there was 
no time fixed for leaving. In the busiest time, which 
was .about tluce months, we, i.e. the paid workers, 
veiy seldom left before 10 p.m. any night, or on 
Piddays and Satm-days before 11 and 12 ; indeed, on 
Saturdays never before 11, but many tunes at 12, and 


even after. Thursday was sometimes neaily as late, 
particularly for millinery work. One Saturday night 
we stayed till 12.20 p.m. ; tliat was our latest. The 
learners and improvera generally left at about 8, but 
sometimes if there was push, and they liked to do h, 
they stayed till 9 and 10 p.m., and I have Imowu it 
till 11, but not later. Wc always went out an liom' 
and a half for dinner, but hod no rest or refreshment 
afterwards, eveu when, working late. We were very 
tired, but were obliged to work on. There wei-e plenty 
of us who looked fcn-wai-d to the Sabbath more for 
rest of the body than nourishment of the mind or for 
anything else. I often was in bed till 11 iu tli® 
morning, and sometimes was obliged to stay in ail the 
Sabbath, but I liked to go to afternoon church when 
I could. 

Tho work-room was a low, dark cellax' with a stone 
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floor, but with a board to rest our feet on. A tall 
girl’s bead would nearly touch the ceiling If she stood 
up. It must have been damp, and 1 have seen some 
moisture on the walls, but not much, and we liad a 
fire. We also had to have the gasliglits burning all 
d.ay, from morning till night, from the beginning 
of October, when I returned thei-e, till January, when 
I left, except sometimes on a clear day ; and we were 
oblit'ed to have it, too, all the day on dull days in 
summer. It was veiy unpleasant to the eyes. The 
room was very seldom cleaned, and not properly ; in 
parts the plaster had fallen off, and the wall showed 
tlirough. 

When I went to this place I was very strong and in 
good health, and had always had a good constitution, 
but there I was not at all well. No one could be 
if so shut up. I dare say that I took to it worse 
from having been brought up in the country, and 
having had regular hours, viz., from 9 till 7, and 
never later than 10 in the busiest time, at Forfai- and 
Montrose, where I had worked before. I conld not 
t.ake my meals well, and was very much annoyed 
with pain in my side, which the doctor said came 
fi'om sitting too much iu one position and the long 
hours. He told me that I must have exercise. The 
young lady in charge was very kind to me, and let me 
go away when not well. There was scai-ceiy one but 
what complained either of headaches or pain in the 
chest. The head mantle-maker hadmanyatime to go 
away and be in bed, sometimes a whole day, owing to 
her headaches and being ovei’-worked, and some had 
to leave entirely. One who had learned there, and 
who had been very healthful before, died of decline, 
and her friends blamed the damp place. Though she 


had left ill, I saw her there looking very poorly ; she Wearing 
seemed about 18 or 19. When I came out late at • -Apparel. 

night I could not look or rest my eyes on anything for * 

a time, and many a time I have felt giddy then. 

When I came to my present place my mistress was Ui J E Wiite 

always noticing my eyes, saying how bad they looked, ’ 

which was perhaps from the constant gas and lon<r 
work, but they are lietter now. ’ 

133. Mrs. J. Farqukurson. — When Miss Smith 
came I used to notice how bad her eyes looked, and I 
have noticed Just the same in a young person who 
came fromauother under-ground work-room, I think 
that many must lose their health from the damp of 
such rooms. 

134. Miss Merizies, saleswoman. — It is a rule here 
for millhievy shops to be open till from 10 to 12 on 
Saturday nights in the busy season. Though I have 
not myself been engaged in these work-rooms, I am 
well acquainted with several girls who have, and I 
see tliem here. They all complain verymueh of them 
long hours aud going home tlirough the streets so late 
at night, and say that the work is perfect slavery. 

Numbers of them suffer much in health, aud often 
have to stay Sway from work for days. The late 
hours and badly aired work-rooms, wliich are often 
in cellai's, and damp, affect the stomach, and through 
that the whole system, causing headaches and other 
complaints. Within about a year I have known two 
young persons of 18 or 19, and one of about 25, die 
of decline. They worked in two of these cellar 
work-i-ooms, and with two of them their illness began 
with bad colds from sitting in them and in dmp 
clothes. 


Ms. Thos. Cockbuen’s. Millinee. Eeform Street. 


133. Mr. Thos. Coekburn . — ^I employ several young 
females, nine as workers and three in the shop j none 
ever younger than 13 or 14, and most under about 24. 
They come when the shop opens, viz., at 9 a.m., and 
leave usually when it shuts, viz., at 8 p.m. for the 
four summer montlis, and at 7 p.m. for the remain- 
ing eight. On Saturday nights, however, it never 
shuts before 10 p.m., and iu the busy mouths they 
seldom before 12 then ; they have not been for the 
last four Saturdays (April). They have 1^ hours for 
meals, for which they leave at one or two times, as 
they please; but when they gtay late, they divide the 
time, as they could not sit so long. After 12, how- 
ever, as a rule, uo stitch is done, as we are very parti- 
cular to observe the Sabbath; andnone, I think, would 
work on tliat, and I would not for the world ask them. 
But this is perha|)s the only thing that stops us ; for 
often even at that hour, 12 p.m., there are a row of 
people waiting for bonnets, &c. I have tried to get 
the hands to come tmcl leave earlier ; but they prefer 
coming late. I believe that the hours are much the 
same in all the shops near. My business is with a 
medium class of customers, but the more genteel are 
no better as to hours. 

Nearly all the work-rooms in this, which is the prin- 
cipal street for this kind of business, are below ground, 
as mine is. I should very much like to have a better 
work-place, hut it is dif&cult to get, and rents are so 
high in this pai-t. In winter ■&ey want gas here 


nearly all day, aud have a fire all the year, unless 
sometimes in summer they ask to have it let out. It 
carries off the air and keeps away the damp ; though 
it is only in the back cellar that it is very damp. On 
that side is a graveyard, higher than the level of the 
street in front, and I therefore cannot get any open 
space behind, though I have got leave to sink a very 
small shaft just outside to let a current of air into 
the cellar. The burying-ground was closed a few 
years back, I believe, in consequence of complaints of 
a bad smell in these houses. For two months last 
summer we were greatly annoyed by a very bad smell, 
even upstairs in tbe top flat, and there was a great 
discussion in the public papers about tlie drainage iu 
this sti’eet, which is said to be too fiat, which lets 
sewerage accumulate. One drain ran under a corner 
of my back oellai- into a neighbour’s premises, and it 
was only after many applications that I got it taken 
up. The smell was dreadful in the next oellar, but 
that was not in use. The smell cannot have been 
from the gas. We noticed it most when the tide was 
up. The drains were all cleai'ed out, and we have 
not yet been annoyed since. 

136. Miss Sharpe . — In tbe month that I have been 
here (April) I have stayed till 12 p.m. each Saturday, 
and till 11 a few other nights. Towards the end of 
tlie week it is generally 9 or 10 p.m. At another 
house here my hours were not quite so late, but the 
girls, who were many, all worked in a cellar. 


M.E8, Datidson’s, Millinee, &c., Eefoem Street. 


137. Mrs. Davidson . — For three or four months 
now we are late at the end of the week ; on Satur- 
days till nearly 12, but not so late on IViday, and 
other nights regultu-. The hoiu’s for the scholars, of 
whom I sometimes have as many os eight, are from 
9 till 8 in summer, and from 10 till 7 in winter ; and 
as long as they are scholars, usually a year, they do 
not work late. All the workers go away an hour and 
a half for dinner, and often take a little lunch iu the 
place. If they stay late at night, I generally send in 
something, such as biscuits. 

A great deal of money has been laid out in im- 
proving the work-room, which is below ground. 


That small space just in front of the window has been 
opened to admit more daylight, and the wall boarded 
round behind the girls’backs, not on account of damp, 
but for comfort. 

[A gii'l in the work-room had stated to me her 
impression that the boai'ding was put up as 
a protection against the damp.] 

138. Miss Smith, head milliner.— The scholars 
sometimes stay beyond their time if they choose, but 
are not required to do so. They very seldom' stay 
after 9, even on a Saturday night. The youngest 


F 4 
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Rearing now is just under 13. Last Saturday we left off work 

' at ten or five minutes to 12, but never work after 12. 

Dundee. about three months, on the busy nights, from 

about 10^ till 11^ p.m. is our usual time. We have a 

Mr. J.E. White, fire summer and winter. It is useful for part of tlie 


work, and also for warmth, unless the weather is very 
warm. 

We have holidays on the Queen’s birtlid.ay, the two 
fast-d.ays, a day after tliefair ; and sometimes .a half- 
holiday when we are not busy. 


Me. Loseimer’s, Straw Hat Maker, Eeform Street. 


139. Mr. Lorrimer. — The number of young females 
that I employ variesfrom six to 12 or 15. The sales- 
women take no part in any of the work but millinery. 
The hours are from aqnnrter to 9 a.m. till 8 p.m., with 
an hour and a half out for dinner and tea in one. On 
Saturday uights the workers are often kept. till 11, 
and in the five or six busiest weeks it may be towards 
12. I have seen it 12, but in winter it is not so late. 
To-night (Wednesday, 8.20 p.m.) the shop ought to 
have shut at 8, hut we cannot do it, and it will 
he 9 probably before they are away. Sometimes 
they take work home, wliicli can be done in such 
work as making straw again for new hats, &c. ; but 


TCgulai' millinery work could not well bo taken liome 
without injuring it. If nil wages were paid o.arlicr 
in the week it would help to dimiuisli our late work at 
the end. People cannot buy their bonnets till they 
have got their money, and after this they leave them 
to bo trimmed. 

140. Henrietta NichoU, ago 13. — Last yeai- 1 w.'ts 
a message girlhere, and then have been sent out from 
the shop with a message as late as 11 p.m., and not 
lioiue before 12. Have been a worker ojily a month, 
and have not stayed past 10 p.m. 

[This also is a cellar work-room.] 


Misses Brown’s, Milliners, Refor3I Street. 


141. Mhs Broieji. — We talce seven or eight schohai’s 
or improvers of from 14 or 15 upwards, and one paid 
hand. They come at about or towards 10 a.m., 
but there is no particnlai- time to leave oif, but it is 
8, or 9, or 10, according as w’e are more or less busy, 


and sometimes on Saturday nights 11, or even after, 
but never so late as wo work ourselves, which ou 
Saturday uights in the busy lime is usually 12. 

[The work-room is above ground.] 


142. At the establishment of Messrs. Watson and Henderson, drapers, &c., High Street, a house of 
high standing, articles of ladies’ and children’s dress are made in comfortable upstair rooms, with 
moderate houi's of work. 


Messrs. ICeaxino and Co.’s, Clothiers, High Street. 

143. The work is ordinary tailor’s work, but in one room nearly all employed are females. The 
men’s room, in which is a quite young boy as apprentice, is a low attic, crowded, and so hot from 
the stove and irons in use, that a hot, close air rushes out through the open hatch into a small 
room, in which two young Avomen stitch parts of the work for men with sewing machines. I was 
informed by the person who conducted me over the premises, that often after staying in the men’s room 
for some few minutes, he could feel his skin moist from the heat for a considerable time. 


144. John M‘Cullochf foreman. — In one room 17 
females from 14 yeai’S of age upwards and three boys 
S6AV AAuth the needle or machine, iron, &c. They 
work from 8^ till 8, with an hour for dinner, some 
faking tea also, and scarcely ever stay till 9. Some 
who .are on piece-work do not go away for dinner, but 
those on week’s wages do. The boy in the men’s 
room Avorks Avitli them from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m., which 
are their proper hours. This was the first tailor’s 
shop in the town to employ females, and began it about 


4i years ago. Another bus about the same Jinmber, 
and other's have just a few. Several of thohooLmakors 
also nOAv employ femfiles. 

145. Margaret liashley. — Annthcn' young Avnman 
and I Avork seAviug mncliiiies in this I'ooin (opening to 
the men’s). From 8 till 8 is our time, but Ave often- 
times Avork till 11 and 12 p.m., but wo are not asked 
to do it unless Ave like, and Ave are )3iiid extra. We 
two lodge in the bouse. The girls in the loi'go room 
never stay much after their time. 


PERTH. 

Mr. J. Jamieson’s, Men’s Clothier and Odteitter, Athole Street. 

146. In this building, formerly a theab'e, every provision has been made to secure the health and 
comfort of the workers, who are almost exclusively females. About 100 of them work together in a 
large, clean, well ventilated, and well-lighted room, open to the roof, most of them sitting in rows ou 
the floor, or on low stools, doing coiyimon tailor’s work with the needle, pressing with irons, &c. ; others 
Avorking sewing machines, and some of the youngest being employed merely in running with pieces of 
garments from one worker to another. The heat so much complained o^" in tailors’ working rooms, 
arising from the stoves and irons used for pressing, is avoided by entirely cutting off the stove-room, 
Avhere one pemon alone attends to heating the irons, and by arranging the pressevs in a row at one end 
of the large room. The air Avas perfectly cool and pleasant Beneath is another room of the same 
size, which Avas intended for shirt makers, but is not yet used for that purpose. The statement of 
Mr. Jamieson is of interest in several ways ; in particular with regard to the probability of common 
tailoring becoming a large female employment. 

147. Mr. John Jamieson. — For sis or seven yem-s 
I Imre cairiecl on my business by means, almost ex- 
clusively, of female labour, and bad done so partially 
for four or fiA'o years before. I was the first in this 
town to employ females in any number worth men- 
tioning on such work, and had begun it before I Iiiid 
any seAving maeliiiics. The advantages of employing 
them instead of men ave so great in so many ways, 
that I have no doubt but that in a few years the 
trade, will be entirely in their hands. Already there 
are fewer men employed here, and far fewer appren- 
tices being brought up to the trade. At first I had 


great difficulties, aud could not have succeeded with- 
out great effort and determination. The idea was 
only laughed at till it wa.s found to succeed, and then 
the men, thinking it serious, sti'uck, and I gave up 
men altogethei*, employing only four or five as cuttei's. 
As I have retail shops in this aud other toA\ms, other 
masters, especially in Dundee, have been obliged to 
follow in employing females, or they Avould lose a 
great amount of business. Two tailors in this town 
now employ several females ; others, I believe, have 
one or two Avorking at mnehiues Avitb the men, and 
others give out Avork. There was great difficulty 
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at first Iq getting the females taught, men objecting come who have been to milliners and dressmakers, ‘Wearing 

to do this. Several of those, also, whom I had taught and I prefer them after tliey have learned a little Apparel 

were drawn away by other masters offering more, sewing in this way, 

The small country tailors in the neighbourhood ai-e There is a great improvement in the health and 
being knocked up, as much of their work, e.g., coarse appearance of the girls, and their cheeks are ruddier. ,, r"TT^r- • 

clothes, such as moleskin, &c., for working men, is since they have worked in these premises, now three 
now passing to these town establishments, because it years. In their old work-place the rooms were low b ■ 
can be done in them more cheaply and better. I also and crowded, and hot from the stove and irons, and 
make tvooUen shirts, mechanics’ jackets, and some- could only ho ventilated by opening the windows, and 

times caps; in fact, eveiy kind of general men’s if it was at all cold this was objected to by those who 

clothing. The floor below I intended to use for shirt sat near the windows, as many must. But what was 
making, but the dearness of cotton has prevented this one of the greatest objections, and whicli made me 
at present. most anxious to get another woi'k-ploce, was the want 

One great advantage of employing females is, that of proper convenience in the way of waterclosets, 
they are so much more under control, and will work which I have provided here on each floor, not opening 
so much more regularly. The men would insist on into tlio rooms. At the old place it was a very cow- 
doing their week’s work in the last four days, not inon thing for tlie girls to complain of turning sick, 
beginning regularly till Wednesday. This, however, or not being able to sit any longer, and s.ayiug that 
lias been very much the fault of ninstei*s not having they must go, us they did for the day or a few hours, 
work cut out, say on Saturday, and ready for the Since they have been here there have been none of 
men to begin at once on Monday, and thus the men these short illnesses, and I am inclined to thiuk'thar. 
learn the habit. Men, too, are given to strikes and they had more to do ivith the w’ant of proper uccom- 
complaints, not merely for wages, hut on grounds of inodation referred fo. The place ivas, no doubt, un- 

other supposed right.s or dignities. Again, females healthy from want of space and fresh air, and also 

have so much finer a tooch, and do the work so much from the heat, as tailors’ work -places, which are often 
more neatly, that the advantage of employing them attics, generally are ; but the effects appeared more 
would be even greater in a high class of tailoring in a general depression of health tli.an serious or fatal 
business than it is in the common work which I chiefly illness. After sitting in the room three houre tliey 

do. Ill rough work strength is more important, would become languid. I used to feel it myself as 

and it is chiefly owing to the help of the sewing much as any, as I wa-s in the rooms superintending, 
machine that females are now enabled to do such The heat from the stove and irons were very di.sagre<;- 
work properly. able, and felt it very much, especially in the summer 

They now work only 10 hours a day, viz., from 8 time, and wo find immense advantage in quite shut- 
till 7, with n dinner hour, during whicli they are not ting off the stove from the work-room. It would 
.allowed to work and, as a rule, go home, and only taka too much labour in carrying backwards and 
till 2 on Saturday ; but I am sure that they do as forwards to use the irons iu a room separate from the ' 

ranch as when they wrought 12 hours, as they used work-room. Tlie room is swept twice a day, and 
to do. Before the 12 lipurs were 'out, I felt that we washed once a week, and the vai'oislied pannelling is 
were getting listless and fagged. As for the half also cleimed. It is said that the depression arising 
lioUday on Saturday, which I gave five or six yeai-s from working in unhealthy jrlaces induces ]ieople to 
ago, when there was a movement of the kind amongst resort to drinking. Certainly a woman who was 
the men in the toivu, because I thought that the btisU much given to this has now become quite solter, 
ness would afford it, I would not now give it up on though this may perhaps be owing in a great measure 
any account. I look forward to it myself as much as to my looking after them so well, as I always do, in 
my people do. I find no more difficulty iu getting this respect. 

through tlie work on Saturday by 2 o’clock thau I did I do not take gills under 12, but the number 
formerly in finishing by 12 at night, to which time the at about tlmt age who come to seek for work is 
men used to work. There is newly always full work : wonderfnl. While they only carry wticles and 

and, indeed, the only broken time tliat there has been messages, at whicli work they begin, and while they 
for nine years was caused last year by the scarcity of are learning fo sew or to use the machine, they got 
cotton ; but it is only a few of the finishers that woi'k 2s. a week, and from this w'ages gradually rise up to 
overtime, and then only for half an hour, or an hour 8s. The greater number get 3s. or 6s. Several of 
at the outside, and that very seldom. I made a rule the workers have to keep tlieir owni books ol' their 
to pay double for overtime work, pai-tly as a motive work, and most to read the written directions given 
to myself not to have any unless absolutely necessary, for making up the cloth, but I have no like means 
or if it were so, as a means of obtaining it more easily of judging of the attainments of the younger girls, 
from the workers ; but, iu effect, overtime here has I am strongly impressed with the good behaviour 
almost entirel}' disappewed. There is some difficulty, and feeling of the women and girls in my employ- 
of course, at times, in getting through the work, as meut ; indeed, they are sucli as to make the pi’actical 
orders come very much in seasons, but at these times management of' the work, which I take niyaelf, a 
I confine the hands chiefly to the orders, and employ wonderful pleasure to me ; very different from what 
them in the slacker time in making stock for shops, was the case before I employed females only. I 
The larger number, too, of females that cau be can- have never had an instance of dishonesty or discou- 
ployed, and the division of labour amongst them, well tent amongst them. If I had occasion at any time 
canied out, allows of the work being got through so to push on work a little, I should have nothing to 
much more quickly. On the whole it answers better do but just to go into the room and ask them fo 
not to have overtime at all. Females of a better class work a little shaiper to oblige me, and this would 
prefer coming here and getting steady -work to getting have more effect than if I were to offer them higher 
higher hut less regular wages elsewhere. Sevei’al pay. 

DUBLIls'. Pnblia. 

Madame Meyer’s Millinery and Dress-makino "Warerooms, Dawson Street. 

148. Mrs. Cummings, head English dressmaker. — French dressmalcer and the young ladies who attend 
There are now about 20 dressmsdeers and 12 milliners on the customei’s live in the house. The hours are 
here ; in a full time there ai'e about 30 of the foiiner from 9 till 7, and when the dressmakers go away 
and 16 or 17 of the latter. Thei’e is no difficulty in for dinner at all, they take an hour. If, however, 
finding hands when wanted ; they are very plenty, they see that there is much to do, they often bring 
The £essmakers get on an average from 5s. to 8s. a something with them, and eat it in a separate room, 
week. Only the head French millmei' and head while some never leave the room at ail, hut eat a hit 

2 . a 
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"beside tliem. Nov do all go at once, so that theve is 
always some one in the work-room. AU the dress- 
makm'swork in the same room, and it gets veiy close, 
especially when the gas is lighted, and many times 
it causes headaches. 

In the busy times, i.e., for three months about twice 
a year, we run to about 9 p.m., hut do not often pass 
that, though it is sometimes 10^ or 11, but that is the 
outside. The business has lately changed lianas, but 
I have been here 14 or 15 yeai's. During that period 
we have been up all night two or three times only, 
and that on great emergencies. One time there were 
about 40 or 60 persons at work, and all hut the 
apprentices stayed up, some going home at about 
6 a.m. and others going on with work. A gui would 
usually be out of her three years’ apprenticeship at 
about 17. Some have begun at 12, but if they were 
supposed to be younger than that, they would be 
objected to. Except on these occasions we have never 
worked after 12. When the hands stay late tea is 
prepared for them. 

149. Miss Cahill, assistant. — "Wheu I seived my 
time as dressmaker here the hours were from 9 till 9, 
or, if we did not go to dinner, till 8. Grcoeraily, how- 
ever, I stayed till 9^, and sometimes till 10, but not 
later as an apprentice, nor did any of the othei’ ap- 
prentices. As a worker, I have often stayed till 12 
p.m. some nights together ; three or four one week, 
and two or three another, and so on for a few weeks ; 
hut I only remember being up all night once, and 
then had a holiday 'next day. Altogctlier I have 
been here 14 years. For the last two or three yeai-s 
we have had shorter hours, because a young lady, who 
came to mauf^e the business under the late principal, 
thought that it would he a good thing to leave earlier. 

The work-room is very dose. There axe two 
windows that open, but small and near together at 


one end, and they are not . opened much, because some 
sit neai' them and ai'e afraid of catching cold. I love 
to have a window open, and would sooner he perished 
with cold than not have air enough. We caunot all 
he pleased ; but I have sti'oiig health myself and do 
not suffer ft'om it, though some do. 

[There are two trap doors in the ceiling, but 
said not to communicate with the outer air. 

150. Eliza Foley, age 13. — ^Ani one of five out- 
door apprentices ; here nearly a year. We come at 9 
and never stay after 7, aud usually go to dinner from 
2 to 3. 

151. Miss Corbett, in the show-room. — I have 
been engaged in the show-room in two other houses 
in Dnbliu, besides serving my time as milliner in a 
third. In all the hours were about the same as liere. 
In a show-room, tliough your day is supposed to be 
finished cai-ly, if you have been much engaged in the 
day, you ai-e sometimes obliged to be up late putting 
up things and arranging work for the work-rooms, &c. 
I have oftentimes been up so till 11 p.m. myself, hut 
never later, though in busy times work-rooms will 
sometimes be going on till 2 a.m., but it would be a 
vetT I'are and extreme case for any to be later than 
that. 

152. Mr. Weldo7i, iu the counting house. — For 
the last five or six years it has been becoming very 
general in Dublin for millinei-s and dressmakers to be 
employed in general di-apcrs’ aud mercers’ houses. 
It is the geneml rule, in fact almost without an ex- 
ception, for tlie workers not to live on the premises, 
with tlie exception of the Lead assistauts, aud some- 
times some of those in the show-rooms. The general 
hours are from 9 till 7. There, is ageneral inclinatiou 
towards closing shops earlier. 


153. I visited another house of just the same fashionable class of business as the above, and 
though employing rather fewer persons, found the system almost precisely the same as at the house 
just described, but work appeared not to be carried beyond 11 p.m., though sometimes till then. 


, Dressmaker, Grafton Street. 

154. Pai't of the paved yard at the back of the house, close under the staheasc window, is covered 
with a large pool of dark stagnant water coming from adjoining premises. The street is said to he 
one of the first streets in Dublin for business, and contains several of the principal mercers’, milliners’, 
&C. establishments. 


155. Mrs. . — The house is very unhealthy. 

The pool of black water in the yard is the washings 
from a photographer’s rooms iu the next house. It 
has been there for months, — I mean literally months ; 
and though I have applied to the landlord, .and he, 
I believe, to the houses on each side, we can get 
nothing done without laying out our own money, 
which we cannot atford. There are, I believe, two 
pipes and the drains of botli stopped. There seems 
to be no one in the town to see to such things. I 
have not applied to a sanitary inspector. It would be 
of no use now, ns we are just going to move. My 
daughter is quite unfit to work as she does, and so am 
I, but we must do it. 


156. iWisi . — My sister, wlio carries on the 

business, has now only out-door hands. They begin 
at 9, and if they take a dinner lionr, work till 9, 
otherwise till 8 j but oue, who is an apprentice, has 
au hour less at each end. When there ru’O two or 
three in-door appreulices, as there sometimes are, they 
have no fixed hours for leaving off work. The day 
workers do notcare for stopping, aud veiy seldom do 
stop so late as 10, or at most 11, though my sister works 
till 1 a.m. always. Last winter, for a dramng-room, 
she aud her workers sat up two or three nights run- 
ning, not going to bed at all, and only having a cup 
of tea or so; but I cannot speak to this personally, as 
I was away. 


Mr3. Eidgwat’s, Milliner and 

157. Mrs. Ridgway. — Out of upwai'ds of SO, whom 
I employ, only about six, including sometimes an 
apprentice or two, live in the house. They work 
from 9 till 7 without going to dinner, which they like 
better than till 8 with it. 

158. Miss Magee, in-door dressmaker. — In my 10 
3'eai'S here I have never been up at work later than 11 
or 1 p.m., and that but seldom ; but of late years 10 


Dressmaker, Molesivorxh Street. 

is the latest that ever work. We get about half 
au hour for a meal in the middle of the day, sometimes 
more, sometimes less. I do not get out in the week 
except in summer time, though I might in an evening. 
I cannot say that it suited my health when I first 
came, or that it does now. The sitting is bad, and 
affects me said some of the otliers too, but my chest 
is naturally weak. Black work is bad for our eyes. 


159. I visited the houses of three other private milliners and dressmakers, but found little variety 
in system or hours from that just described. In one of them, employing from 25 to 30 persons, 
none live in. 


Messrs. Forrest and Sons, Silk Mercers, &c., Grafton Street. 

160. Miss Costello, head of the millinery depart- ployed here now, all living in the house ; I should 
meut. — I have been many yeaa-s in this house, and say all but two or three under 18 none over 20. 
served my time here. About 15 nuUiuers are em- Girls come at aboutTS ns apprentices’ for three yews 
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at a pi'euiiuui of 50/. Their houi-s are from 9, or 
often towavda 10, till 6. In busy times they may 
\rork later, perhaps till 8, but very rarely indeeil in 
this house till 9. There are always enough employed 
to do what is wauted in proper time, a few out-door 
hands being engaged at times. Everything depends 
on having system and keeping a .sufficient staff of 
hand.s. This house is, I should say, exceptionally 
good, both as to hours aud comfort, aud in evei-y way. 
Many come from England to it in consequence, and 
this morning I have had letters from two persons thwe, 
speaking of the happiness which they had here, and 
scarcely oue has left but has said the same. One of 
the two writers complaius that in Lancashire she has 
to be in the work-room from 8^ a.m. till 7^. 

Late hours have gone down very much of late in 
Dublin, anditisa great mercy, as people were injuring 
themselves before. For about the last two years shops, 
such as this, have closed at 6 instead of 7. 

,161. Miss M' Garry, head of the di'ess-making 
department. — I have been in this house nine years. 


Only one of the dressmakers under nie now lives in 
the house, though we sometimes have some apprentices 
m-doorsi and generally four or five out. Apprentices 
come from about 14 upwards, and usually serve three 
years. In a dull time about 12 persons ai-e employed • 
in a busy, 20 or 30 ; but not all working here. The Jay 
workers are seldom underl8, sometimes perhapsl7orl6. 
They are paid by the week, some getting 9s. or 10s., 
most perhaps 6s. The persons taken on as extra hands 
are usually the same each year, as they like to come 
back. The hours are from 9 till 7, but if we are very 
busy, I am obliged to keep some later, but not ever 
later than 10, aud for this they are paid extra, and 
have tea pi-ovided for them. This is only n few ni>^hls 
in the season, or uow and then, for drawing-rooms, 
&c. They might go away for dinner, but do not like, 
aud usually take some lunch here. The apprentices 
do the same, but they only work from 10 till 6, and 
never stay later. The regular hours are secured 
simply by employing enough hands. 
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Messrs. Todd, Bdrnes, and Co’s., Silk Mercers, Drapers, and G-eneeal Upholsterers, 
Mart Street. 


162. Mr. Williamson, one of the two acting 
partners. — Our business is very general, probably the 
most so in Dublin, though there are about half a dozen 
large houses of much the same class. Nearly 50 
females, but none of them apprentices, or under about 
16 or 17 years of age, are employed on tlie premises 
in several branches of work. Some are milliners, 
includmg in these, because the work is done by just 
tbo same class of persons, some who sell goods, and 
cut out the materials for children’s clothing, &c. ; 
others work at tailoring, in which they are engaged at 
sewing machines, or in preparing the materials for 
them; othei’s at upholstery. A great number are em- 
ployed off the premises in making up materials cut out 
and i>repared here for children’s clothiug, mantles, &c., 
and in shirt making : as many probably ns are em- 
ployed on the premises. We do no dress-makiug, and 
I think that the large houses gcuerally do uoue. 

Some of the milliners (as above defined), but no 
other persons in the work-rooms, and also some of the 
shop young ladies, live in the house, and form pai't of 
a number of nearly 200 persons engaged in the esta- 
blishment, exclusive of servants, who do the same, 
each having a separate bed. The young ladies have 
a sitting and a dining-room, both separate, and can take 
books from the library, but not sit in it, as it forms also 
a reading and ue^vs room for the young men. 

The milliners’ hours are the same as in every de- 
partment of the establishment, viz., 9 till 6, with half 
an hour for dinner for those who take it here, and an 
hour for tliose who live out and go home to it. Dinner 
begins at 1^, aud is not over till 5. the different sets 
taking each half an hour in successiou,so that they must 
be punctual and go when their bell rings. We have 
nothinglike the system of hours iu some of the London 
West-end houses. If we take a large order, which 


must bo done in an incredibly short space of time, we 
do it by putting on more bands to whatever work is 
needed, instead of making overwork. We have no 
difficulty in getting them. Every day from 9 till 10, 
we receive applications, and have a great number of 
them. We set our faces against overtime, and it i.s 
expensive in several ways. There is tlie additional 
superintendence aaid the burning of more gas, and also, 
if aay stay at all late, we find them some extra refresh- 
ment. But this very seldom happens. For the last 
12 months I think that no single person in our 
establishment has worked a minute overtime : there 
has been no occasion. It sometimes happens that if 
there is a run upon the millinery stock one day, the 
hands may have to work an hour later, not move, to 
make it up for uext day, but as we have two depart- 
ments of millinery, viz., making for stock and for 
order, and both are very seldom busy at once, one can 
generally help the other. Wo always despatch the 
last goods at 6 p.m. 

Generally speaking, at all the other large houses 
here, as far as I am acquainted with them, the con- 
veniences are good, and the rooms spacious, aud their 
houi’s also much the same, except that they begin, I 
believe, at 8 a.m. At various times the hours luu-e 
been rather clipped by the early closing movement. 
We considered whether we could not dispense with 
the hour fromS to 9 a.m., andhave lost nothing by it, 
and it gives the people an opportunity of getting out 
in the morning, and in summer of going dowu to 
bathe. There was a little inconvenience at first from 
the habits of some old customers, but they soon fell 
into the change. In fact, this is the case with early 
hours generally. Where a house adopts a regular 
system it soon brings customers to regularity, and they 
find that they must give longer notice. 


Mrs. Corbett’s, Needle-woman, Great Ship Street. 

163. In this room a boy lay in his bed, in which be bad been confined for six years, moaning with 
pain, and, as I was told by Ills mother, dying. No girls or women were employed in it at the time 
of my visit, but they are at times, i.e., probably whenever the mistress has enough work out ; and 
from the' whole account it seems that girls and women must have worked in what has been a 
permanent sick room. 


164. Mrs. Corbett . — I take in shirts and make 
them here. I worked 20 years for a lar-ge clothiug 
establishment lately closed, and then did both shirt 
and tailoring work in tlie same way. I sometimes 
employ three or four women and girls here, and have 
had tliem as young as IS, but gcuerally older. They 
come about 9 a.m., sometimes a bit earliei-, and usually 
stay till 7 p.m., going away at dinner-time. When I 
have been full of work some have stayed here till 9, 
10, and 12 p.m., but never -past I2.' I may sit all 
night myself at times if I like, but that is no affair of 
any one else’s. - • ' 


A shirt maker used to be able to earn 1 5. a day, 
but now 2s. Zd. a week is as much as a woman can 
got at common work. It takes four hours and a half 
to make a shirt of the common kind, of cotton or jean, 
such as working-men men wear, so that she can only 
make about two a day, or a dozen a week, and the 
price paid for the work on these isjust 2s. Zd. a dozen. 
Out of this she has to pay for tlie thread used, which 
costs, ^d. for two dozen shuts, or 3icf. for one dozen, 
leaving ratlier less than 2d. for each shirt. Flannel 
shirts are better, perhiips ‘ts. a dozeni and regatta or 
coloured sbfrts 35. 6d. a dozen. 
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My child there has been conSued to bis bed for sii has been moaning like that since yesterday and all 
years, with a spine disease, causing the loss of the use through the night and to-day. The doctor said that 
of his limbs. Now the dropsy has got to his chest he could not live, 
and up into his head, and his eyes are closed up. He 

Mes. Smith’s, Needlewoman, Stephen Street. 

165. Some of the family sleep in the room in which several females work. In one of the two beds 
was a grown-up daughter, suffering from bronchitis, coughing and looking very ill. The work-tables at 
which the workers sit seem to show the room to be a regularly established work-place. 


166. Mrs. Smith. — Employ femiiles at sliirtmakiug. 
Grirls are not put down to it liere till about 14 pe:'- 
haps. Have soioetimes a dozen woi-kers or more in 
here, enough to fill tliese tables. They work by the 
piece, and como as they please, but not earlier than 9 
a.m., and do not stay later than 10 p.ni. Would not 
have them after that, as I want the room, hut tliey 
take work home. Have ojie other room, my kitchen, 
besides this one. My i'amily consists of raysolf, my 


son, two grown-up daughters, and a grandchild. 
My daughter there has been ill a few days. 

167. Catherine Keen . — Don’t know what age I am. 
Indeed, I’m over 20 and suppose under 24. Have 
worked hei'o eight yeai-s. Come and go at different 
hours, but never stay here after 10 p.m. Go home to 
dinner. Sometimes work at home too. The longest day 
I have' made is from 4 a.m. till 10 p.m., but have 
very seldom worked so long as that. 


168. Mrs. Taylor, needlewoman, Little Ship 
Street. — Employ about 10 women, and sometimes a 
girl or two in my room her© at shirtmaking. They 
come from about 8 till 8, and take tea twice iu the day 
here, i.e., dinner and tea, about an hour for the two. 
Sometimes when there’s a hurry they stop up all 
night. If they did not they would lose the work. 
This happens perhaps about once a niontli, and tlwn 


169. Mrs. Stephens, needlewoman, St. George’s 
Street.— I employ '.a woman or two on shirts given 
out to me from a sliop to make up, but they work at 
tlieir own homes. The stitcliing, i.e., the work of tlie 
collars, wrists, and bosoms, is done by the inacliiiio 
before tbe shirts are given out to me ; and this is tlw 
case at all tbe shops which have mnehiucs for the 
purpose, as all the large hoii.scs, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, have now. Tlic machine, however, takes 
off only a small part of the work, much less tlum half, 
as all the inakiug up, button-holes, buttons, Ike., 
remain to be done. But it has so sunk the rate of 
payment, that with the same amount of labour 'we cim 
now earn only about half what we did before tlie 
machine was used for shirtmaking here, i.e., about 
3s. 6rf. a week instead of 7s. The judee paid now lor 
makuig good shii-ts, i.e., such as gentlemen wear, niatlc 
of calico, with linen fittings, is 3s. 6d. a dozen, or 
84d. each. Wlien no part was done by the machine, 
wo used to get 14s. or 15s. a dozen for such shirts, e.g., 


they leave e.arly the next morning. Some lie down 
Jiuywhere and take a nap : thei-e is a sofa, but no bed. 
We make every kind of shirt, but none on which the 
machine ha.s been used. The hands are piiid by the 
shirt, and most make about 3s., 4s., 6s., and so ou, 
according to their skill and work ; some 8s. or 9s. 
Most houses are on about tlie same scale as to hours, 
i.e., from 8 .a-ra. till about 8 or 10 p.m. 


those sold at 72s. the dozen, sometimes more, up to 
18s. and 11., but now there is never moi'e thau 5s. a 
dozen given for white shirts, however fine. I could 
make one fine shirt in a day of less than 12 hours 
futu-ely myself, i.e., the machine liaviiig done nothing, 
hut with the stitching i-e-oily done by the machine I 
could not. make two shirts iu a day, unless they were 
of ail inferior kind. Of course ninny shirts ai-e paid 
lower, e.g., working men’s are down to 2s. 2d. a 
dozen, and I have understood, in the ease of one house, 
as low as Is. 9tZ., or l|d. each. Again, for flannel 
shirts, such as gentlemen pay 12s. each for, we now 
get only 4s. or 3s. 6d. a dozen, though up to ouly 
15 months ago we got as much as 10s. Of course 
different shirtmalvers’ earnings vaiy. Some working 
12 hours a day cau make perhaps .5s. a week, or more 
if they ait up all night ; hut others working a full 
■week will not get more than Is. 9d., I suppose because 
they are not clever. 


170. Margaret Oxley, age 17, Aungier Street. — 
Am making shirts iioiv at henne. Till three months 
ago I was for four years iu alavgo twloring establish- 
Dicut liero, which has now nearly closed. There 
•were n gi-cat number of girls and women, mostly the 
former, varying, according to the work, from 50 to 
200. The youngest girls at sewing were about 14 
years old, hut there were some yoiuiger, down to 11, 
10, or 9, who did odd work, such as picking out 
threads, putting labels on to cloth, &c. Others were 
sewers, machine girls, finishers, &c. We made soldiers’ 
clothes of all kinds, coats, shirts, caps, boots, &c., 
as well as blue smocks for sailore, and other things. 
Men’s boots, quite thick, were sevra by machines 
worked by girls, of course not the soles. Indeed, 
it’s very tiring working at a sewing machine, but 
more so at some than others, as some are heaviei-. I 
began when I was about 14, and could only work 
aliont a couple of hours at a time at first. I used 
sometimes to have to stop behind at night to leavu. 

Our hours were from 8 till 6, or if we took a din- 
ner hour, till 7. We -were allowed to take tea thei'e 


for dinner. In winter we began at 9. If we ■were in 
a huriy, so as not to disappoint an order, we often 
stopped till 9 or 10 for two or three nighte together, 
and have doae so for a week, and sometimes brought 
work home. Wo stopped till 12 twice,, aud would 
have stopped all night, only some of the forcworkei-s 
would not, and it was no use for some to stay -without 
the others. All stayed the same time. I hai'e often 
made as much as 9s. or 10s. a week there, though it 
was usually less, depending on tlio kind of work. 
When girls woik in houses they expect to ivork from 
8 till 8, with a dinner hour, but uo tea till they get 
home ; but tbe time depends on tlie wages. If the 
pay is good they do not mind working longer, but if 
it is not they won’t. We called this tailoring place a 
factory. 

171. Mrs. Oxley. — Take in shirt and tailoring 
work, but only my daughter (b. 170) works forme 
now. My little daughter, who died at 9 ycai’s old, 
could do linings and pockets beautifully. She began 
at 8 yeai'S old, working after coming from school. 


172. James Daly, Wino Tavern Street — I have 
held situations in two lai-ge clothing establislimeuts 
here for upwai-ds of 25 years, and employed girls 


from 12 years old up to young women on some of the 
work in my own house } , at one time as many as niua 
of them, and my wife superintended the work. Just 
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lately^ however, a great pai't of the work of these 
factories has gone ' elsewhere, and I have not been 
able to employ any. Their regular day’s work was 
fi'ora 7 a.in. till 9 or 10 p.m., and if there was work 
which must bo finished they stayed latoi'. The 
busiest time was always in winter', and towards spi'iug 
I have had them up all night, but then, generally, 
made them a cup of tea or g.ave some refreshment 
about the middle of the night. They eould go' away 
for breakfast and dinner. An hour is what is gene- 
raliy allowed in Dublin for dinner, and iny girls 
would not be allowed to stay away longer anyways ; 
but we were not very particular as to the time, and 
some would just run and swallow their cup of tea 
and come hack to work again. Girls arc not like 
nicu — not so particulai' as to their hours. They live 
but poorly, unless tlieir parents or some of the 
family are well off ; for what can a girl do to keep a 
bit of anything decent on her back on 3s. or 4s., or 
even os. a week. They mostly go upon a cup of tea 
or potatoes and milk, or perhaps a bit of bacon now 
and then. They used to work on the floor, i.e., just 


sit round the room in which we lived. The plan of t^eariac 
work runs just the same all over Dublin, wherever AppareL 

girls work in private liouse.s at the tailoring business 

or shirts, both as to place of work, hours, meals, and DuWin. 
everything, and I have carried it on iust the same t";! — 

ever since 1837, when I left the aimv. Mv wife 
makes shirts, and my little girl there, now 11, has v 
worked at it for about a couple of yeai-s, and can sew 
nicely now. She sews after she comes from school 
in the afternoon till daj-k, or perhaps, if there is much 
to do, for an hour or so after candlelight, but she is 
too young to keep her at it. She can read and write 
on a slate. 

Wlien my hands worked late, all worked the same, 
the younger as well as the elder. They I'eceived no 
extra pay, hut then I did not cut them of their wages 
if they were half a day or so short of work. The 
younger ghls would seam, make hems, and do linings, 
and get 3s. or 3s. 6d. a week, others 4s. or 5s ; and 
some good finishers, who could make good holes and 
finish garments well, 7s. or 6s. 


Mr. jAiiES Crottt and Co.’s, Stay Manufacturers, Christ Church Place. 


173. Mr. James Crotty . — I was the first to esta- 
blish this manufacture ia Dublin, which is now its 
gi-eat seat, and make stays for all parts of the world. 
Mine is the largest stay factory hero. When I began 
the business in 1851, there were no sewing machines 
in use here, and I gave out nearly all the ■u'ork. I 
was the first person to use the sewing machine in 
Dublin, having the one that was in the L-ish exhibition. 
Xow I employ about 500 pei'sons on my premises, 
and have had about 550, nearly all of them females, 
and of these nearly half under the t^e of 18, but less 
than 20 under 13. Of the females over 18 years of 
age, probably half average about 22 or 23. I give 
ordei-s not to take any under 11, a.s under that they 
in-e, I think, too young for work, and I can get plenty 
older. I have 144 mucluues, but I do not use stenm. 
My premises, which are like the I’ooms of house 
buildings, ai-e not suitable for it j there would he great 
expense iu having the steam lu.'ichinery ; it would 
wear out the sewing machines faster ; and I believe 
that there would bo uo gi-eat advantage to be gained 
by it. When a girl gets used to a common mjvchine 
she can woi’k it •with her foot quite as fast as she can 
follow with her hand. I used to make skirts, hut gave 
it up, because my premises were not large enough for 
both branches, and they are in a corner where I 
cannot enlarge them. The boys, of -whom there are 
11, are chiefly employed in putting in eyelet-holes, 
&c. The stays, when made, are pressed with irons by 
men. This •\vork wants sti-engtli, and I have only 
lately put on men to it, as it was too severe for 
women. 

I think that the factoiy day is quite as much as 
people ought to work, and that any more would be 
injurious. People ought not to have to make slaves 
of themselves altogether for the purpose of living. 
When I began business, I settled that I -would not 
have any late work. It makes work-people discon- 
tented, and brefdjs up then health. My hours ai-e 
from 9 till 6^, with half an honi' for dinner, and are 
never lengthened by more than an hour. I have 
persons here now who were with me when I began 
business, and who ai-e quite as fresh in health and 
strength now as they were then. The hands ai'e not 
let out at dinner time, because the people ai-e so badly 
ti'ained to work, that if they got out you would have 
great difficulty in getting them back i^aiu. 

I tried a half day on Saturday, but found it incon- 
venient and gave it up. The inconvenience was that 
I was busy myseif on Saturday morning, and could 
not begin to pay early. But if there were any great 
advantage to be gained by either employers or em- 
ployed by a half day, I would pay on fikiday instead, 
and could do so as easily as on Saturday. This would 
be the best plan, if any such change were required, 
and would do away with the objection. In places 


where the ■workers in factories are very numerous, 
and they have to go long distances, as in country 
places, for their shopping, there would he an advan- 
tage in a half holiday, but in Dublin they are a small 
class, and the shops close at hand. 

If any distinction wei-e made between factories using 
steam power for sewing machines and others, I should 
not refrain on that account from its use if I thought it 
otherwise advantageous, as a man is likely to follow 
his own interest, but I should not employ any childi'en, 
as there is such a surplus of labour here, that almost 
any number of persons of any age that may be wanted 
can be had. 

The health of my workers is very good. I am very 
particular to make the head person on each floor see 
that -the windows are kept open, and in winter there is 
a little space left. There are so many together in each 
room, that there is no need of fires, as the natural heat 
of their bodies keeps them warm enough. I find no 
injurious effect either from the use of the sewing 
machine or from the standing position of others, e.g., 
the cutters out. I never heard of tlieir having swelled 
legs. A physician, whom I know well, and who was in 
here just now, has remarked the same, and said that 
he wonders at it. Indeed themachine is much lighter 
work than hand needlework. At that girls sit all 
day, stooping over their work, with one knee up and 
the work pinned to it, while at the machine they sit 
quite upright, and get some exercise, and tlie work is 
more interesting. They earn more, and at the end of 
the day are much less tired than band needle- 
workers. 

All are in my direct employment, and this, I think, 
the imle in establishments of this kind here. I would 
not allow of any under employment. Some little girls, 
who ai’6 smart things, can earn quite as much as 
women. They do best when they begin at about 12 
years old. Till they are gi-own up they are expected 
to hand all over to their par'ents to be spent on the 
family, but I kno'w that many do not pay ail, because 
parents apply to me for the wages in consequence. 
Wlien much more work was given out, it was the 
practice for women to employ girls on the work, as is 
still the case witli shirt work. But I give out very little 
now. Where any work is given out, it is usual to 
require security. But girls in Dublin are stiictly 
honest. 

Leaving work at 6J, as my people do, they can go 
to evening schooLs and week-ffay services, and I think 
that a great many do. Work ought to end soon enough 
to allow of this. I think that tiie lower class here are 
more anxious for education than the same class in 
England, and scarcely any, I should say, come here as 
old as 12 or 13 who cannot read. 

174 . Rosa Kensall, age 12 — Am ‘^boning” stays. 
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■Wearine Have half an hour for dinner, hut usually atois work 
.tpparel. only for a quarter, which is as long as most do. Get 
3«. 6d. a week. 

Bablin. 

Mr. Thomas Crotty’s, Stay and Crinoline 

Mr.J.E.WIute. ,,r i 

175. Mr. Jos. Caithness, manager. — We employ 

b. here usually about 150 persons, but in a busy time 
have had over 200. Nearly all are females, there 
being only half a dozen boys, two or three of whom 
punch holes and put in eyelets, and about as many 
men. We used to have work done out, but gave it up 
because the workers disappointed us, and we could not 
secure any regularity. On the average, about 3o 
machines are in use, there being generally a few besides 
out of order. We do not like childi-en under 13 at all, 
and only take any for ti'iflmg jobs. About a quarter 
of the females are under 18. 

The hours are from 9 till 7, with an hour for dinner, 
which is taken on the premises. We are obliged to 
keep the hands in for this, for in Dublin they are so 
irregular in their habits, that if they got away sevpal 
would not come back at all. There is very little 
irregularity in the hours of work. For about three 
moiShs in the year some of the hands have to stay an 
hour longer, or at the outside two, but this is chiefly 
the machinists, and it is seldom that we are busy in 
both branches at the same time. Sometimes we h.ave 
shipping orders or orders for London houses for ship- 
ment by them, but this does not interfere to any great 
extent. 

The factory day would be quite bug enough for the 
requirements of the business at any time, and a half 
day on Saturday would be a great boon to the workers. 
The wholesale warehouses are the only places that I 
know of in Dublin which Lave a half-day then. I 
wish that the Government would enforce it, and it 
would be easy enough to carry out if all were obliged 
to adopt it alike. On Saturday I frequently have to 
let some out for an hour to go and make purchases by 
daylight. The shopping after work ou Saturday of 
course throws the shops late, often till 1 1 and 12. A 
]ialf-day would of coui’se be some loss to the manufac- 
turers, as they could not turn out so much stock. I 
do not think that the effect would be to make the 
people work better at the beginning of the week. 
There is gi-eat difficulty in getting them to work at 
all, especially ou Monday— Saint Monday. Some 


Can rend, wi-itc, and do compound division. Hare 
not been at any school, evening or Sunday, since I 
came to Dublin. 

Skirt Manufacturer, 57, William Street. 

make a system of staying away then ; but we should 
never be able to have the fnctoiy hours so ns to begin 
eai-lier, e.g., at 6, because we cannot get the hands in 
time as it is. Some live a long way off, and many are 
not entirely dependent on their labour. For the last 
half-year we have begun a gystem of closing the doors 
at 9 and opening it at 9^, and .again afterwards, with 
gradually increasing fines, and since tliis system has 
been introduced the attendance, which before was very 
irregular indeed, has been much better. If earlier 
hours could be secured, they wonid suit the work as 
well. All the manufactui’ers in these branches of trade 
in Dublin, of which there ai-e about Iialf a dozen, have 
nearly the same hours. 

Years ago, stays were, I believe, made by meu ; 
then were given out to be made by women who worked 
at home, but these aa-e nesudy ruined by the introduc- 
tion of sewing machines and factories ; still it is for 
tlie benefit of all, as many more are employed in the 
trade than were formerly. 

176. IJliza Clarke, age 15, machinist. — Here four 
years. Work from 9 till 7 ; when in a huny, till 8 ; 
have never worked till 9. Have half au Lour for dinner 
in the work-rooms ; we skii't girls dining from 1 till 
1^, and the stay girls from 1-| to 2. The treadle is 
heavy, but I am never thed of it, and like it very 
much. Hava made as much as Is. Qd. in a week at 
the machine, though I have been at it only three 
months. 

Can read, but wi'ite only middling. Do not know 
of Edinburgh, or if it is a town. Was taken from 
scliool vety young when my da died. 

177. Mary Ann M^Derniot, age 19, tacker. — Here 
five years. Stayed one week till 9, and have once or 
twice till 10, not longer. Get 4s. 6rf. a week. Take 
dinner in my work-room. It holds about 20 of us 
sitting close together, and is not very airy in summer. 
Tlie fire-place is boai’ded up. When I first came the 
noise of the machines made my head ache. 

Know the letters pretty well, but not all of them. 
Am going to night-school after Easter, and will pay 
Gd. a week. 


Me. E. Smyth’s, Crinoline Skirt Manufacturer, William Street. 


178. Mr. O'Doffey, in the warehouse. — The hours 
are from 9 till 7, with half an hour for dinner, for 
which the hands prefer to slay here. They seldom 
work much longer, perhaps a month in the year till 
10 p.m. About 80 females, chiefly those who cut out 
material and use the machines, work on the premises. 
There are on the books the names of about 600 women 
who moke up the material at their homes, some of 
whom work with their sisters, or a few girls under 
them, making an estimated nnmbei- of abont 1,000 
altogether. We manufacture skirts chiefly for Eng- 


land. Dublin is the only place in Ireland in which 
this manufacture is carried on. When we get into 
staymakiug, which we are just beginning, there will 
he about 600 altogether engaged in it, in-doors and 
out, in just the same way. 

179. Mary Hall, age 20. — Hours ai'c from 9 till 
7. When we Lave been busy we have come at 8 or 7|, 
and have worked till 8, very seldom till 9. The 
latest is between 9 and 10. Work beyond the regular 
time about five months in a year ; are not allowed to 
work iu dinner time, which is half an hour. 


Mr. E. D. M'Crea’s, Shirt and Collar Manufacturer, 51, William Street. 


180. Mr. E. I). M^Crea . — ^I make some shirts, but 
the chief pai-t of my business is collar making, which 
includes also cuffs and ladies’ collars and sleeves. 
London is the chief seat of this manufaeturet and I 
am about the only pei-son that carries it on to any ex- 
tent here. The work consists chiefly in cutting out 
the material and preparing it by tacking, turning 
doivn edges, &c., and sewing by machines, which ju-e 
worked by the foot. Tho dressing, ,i.e., washing and 
getting up, is also done ou the premises. All the 
persons employed, except a few men, are young females, 
most, I should say, between the ages of 18 and 26, 
about 70 in all. The very few younger girls are the 
children of respectable parents, and are, probably, 
better educated than many of the elder, Young girls 
beginning os leaimers get 2s, or 3s. a week, the others 
averse from 5s. to 8s., and some get as much as 14s. 
or 15s. I give out work besides to about 80 persons, 


and it is probable that several of these employ girls 
under them, but I object to this os the rate of prices 
for ray busiacss, being wholesale, is necessarily low 
ah-eady, aud if work is fai-med out the actual workers 
must be cut down still furthei'. The out-door shirt- 
workers in Dublin are of a low class, and do not 
average more than from 3s. Gd. to 5s. a week, but this 
is simply owing to their want of skill. If they could 
work better, we could pay them much better, and find 
a market for the goods too. I also have work done 
in three convent schools, but do this only from 
necessity, and should prefer getting it done in auy 
other way. I have many applications from places of 
this kind in various parts. 

The hours are frorn 8 till 6^ in summer, and from 
8| till 6| in- wmter, and till'2 only on Saturday. A 
short day on Saturday is no.t uBiml in factories here, 
I believe, but it is in wholesale warehouses. I am very 
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pavticulnv tliat tliey should have their dinner-time 
clear. It was an hour, but they would not come back 
in time, so I made in hour, and insist on their 
bein«' punctual. Most go home for it, which I prefer, 
but a few take it in the cloak-room. Thei'e is very 
little variation of season or hours, and as mine is 
simply a city business, I have no pressure for shipping 
orders. Perhaps about four weeks iu a year Ave may 
work about an hour and a half longer daily. If I 
had »irls uuder 13 it ivpuld be very inconveniait to 
to have to teach two sets, but there Avould be no 
difBculty whatever in getting tliem. 

My work premises are the rooms of a private house, 
and a small ncAv part built over a yard. There is a 
sort of place for washing, but not very good, and I 
have thought of putting a better. All the girls are 


required." to be particular iuhaving clean hands, and 
“ the machinists, and to see that there is no oil or 
“ dust about the machines or benches;" and one of 
these printed rales placed in the work-rooms is to 
this effect, the nature of the Avork reqnii-ing attention 
to these points. I have also thought of providing 
some sort of dining-room, but they do not seem likely 
to value this much. 

181. ICate Budd, age 14, machinist. — At first 
turned up eolltu's. Hours are {as above). Have 
never’ worked longer. Hero a year-. At first turned 
up collars. The ma.chiue does not tire me. Get 3i. 
Have a sister’ a year younger’ in the laundry her’e. 

Can read and Avrite pretty well, and sura middling. 
Sister can read and can Avrite middling. We do not 
go to any school now. 


The Dublin Sewing Co.’s Factory, Grattan Street. 

182. The factory is a light Avooden building, of a single story, open to the arched felt roof, well 
lighted and ventilated, and warmed by two stoves, and has closets opening into one end of the single 
large Avork-room. 


183. Mr. Beahan, manager.— The factory has only 
been built six months, hut the busine.ss Avas begun 
two or thi’ee years in a house. About 60 females, all 
from 13 upwards, are employed in it. They work 
from 9 till 6, and are not allowed to go out during the 
day. They are very seldom kept at all beyond 6 ; if 
they ever are asked to stop, it is very difiieult to keep 
them to attend to then’ work, as they do not caa-e to 
work more. If an hour were fixed by laAv for leaving 
off work, and I wanted to get more done without 
passing it, I could easily put ou auotlier machine and 
more hands. One machine will keep 10 or 11 with 
the needle going. There are some amongst tlie 
makers, i.e., at needlework, who can work the machine, 
aud could be put on to it if necessary. Work is given 
out to about 120 AA'omen, .and of these scvei’al employ 
other Avomen and girls at their house. The avoi’K 
that is given out is that AA'hiclx canuot conveniently 
he done by the machine, but machines are in use in 
some places which can overcome some of the diffi- 
culties, as, e.g., machines Avitli arms so as to scav 
sleeves. The common machines Avould sew tlu'ough 
both sides of tliem. Wliether a girl or a woman 
works a machine the best is entii’cly a inatlev of 


quickness aud intelligence, and has nothing to do 
with streugtli, which is not needed. Some will make 
scarcely anything at it- A machinist will average 
about 6 j. a week, though some get neai’ly 10s., a 
buttonhole!’ 5s., and a maker, i.e., common needle- 
workei’, 4s. The cutting out and the pressiug want 
strong young women, and they have to stand all day. 

184. Bridgett PAinw, age 14. — Worked a machine 
before I Avas 14, and could do it at once from having 
watched^ others do it when I was Avinding the reels 
for them, and in a week or two could do the Avo3’k 
well. Could make Is. or 8s. a week at it, though 
only at it six months. Was taught seAving sliirts at 
a convent school. 

Can read, write, and was at compound division. 

185. Mary M‘Evoy, age 20, ma.chini3t We 

bring oui’ lunches ; most stop half an hour for tills. 
Average 7s. a week, by piccc-Avork. 

Was at a dressmaker’s here before. If wo took no 
dinner, but just stopped to eat, pei'haps a quaj’ter of 
mi hour, we might leave at 7, otherwise at 8. Satur- 
day nights were very husy, and later than any others, 
sometimes till II. 


LONDONDEREY. 


Mrs. Bering’s, Milliner and 

186. Miss Bopkins, first-hand dress and raontlo 
maker. — Tlie general custom of the mOlinery and 
dress-making business here, the two being usually 
carried ou together, except Jn the shops, is to employ 
several apprentices of from 14 years upwards, but 
scarcely any paid hands ; e.g., out of about 20 persons 
employed in the largest priA'ato establishment iu the 
town, only about three are paid. The business here 
will not afford to keep paid workers. A first baud 
usually lives in the house, but no other assistant or 
apprentice. There are generally about five appren- 
tices under me, bnt no iiaid worker, and the fii’st-hand 
milliner has one apprentice and no paid worker. 
This is about the avevf^e size of the houses iu tlie 
town, except the largest one just spoken of. 

The hours for a first hand in tho north here are 
rei’y different from what I had in Dublin, i.c:, much 
longer ; but in this house they ai’e, at least, as good 
as any other house in the toAvn, if not better. Tho 
apprentices’ hours ai’e from 9 till 7, with an hour for 
dinnei’, aud their work is regular. If they work 
longer it is not more than twice a week, or above an 
hour or so. Saturday night is the night on which 
they are moat often kept. But in the season, i.e., 
from April to the end of June, and from Novembei’ 
to the end of Januai’y, I have to work regularly as 
oiucli as from 8 in the morning till 12 at night. As 

G 


Dress-maker, The Diamond. 

first hand, I cannot leave off earlier than 12, hut am 
often later, sometimes till 1 and even 2, but not later 
than that. Sometimes I can • spare veiy little time 
for meals. 

Millinei’y aud mantle-malcing ai’e done in drapers’ 
houses in the tOAVU, but not dress-making. One shop 
had a large establishment of 20 or 30 milliners and 
di’oss-makex’s, but has now given up these branches. 
At the shop establishments, not even the first hands 
live ou the premises, and the hours are perfectly 
regular, from 9 till 7 only. From tho opportunities 
which I have I should he sure to heai’ if they worked 
latei'. 

Till I came here three year’s ago I was in a house 
in Dublin for two years, as in-door apprentice, and 
for one os an assistant. From about January, when the 
drawing-rooms begin, to tho end of March, we usually 
worked till 11, but never once passed 12; and all 
the rest of the time only from 9 till 7. There Avei’e 
two othei’ in-door apprentices, and there was no dis- 
tinction between us and assistants as to lioui’s of 
work. It is not many that go as in-door apprentices 
in Dublin, ou account of the large fee required, e.g., 
A0l., ov even more. If you have been apprentice m 
a house where you have to pay a very high fee, on 
leaving you can of course obtain a situation at a good 
salary. 

4 


Wearing 

AppareL 

Dublin. 

r.J.E. White. 

b. 


Londonderry. 
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Weai'ing 

Apparel. 

Londonderrj-. 

Mr.J.E.VTiite. 

b. 


187. Miss KenTiedy, first-hand milliner — I have 
to work the same times as the first-hand dress-maker 
here, because we have to help one another, and mj 
own work, millineiy, is much the lighter, depending 
more on taste than work, and more quickly finished. 

I w'as first hand in. a house in Belfast. The hours 
were very early, viz., from 9 till 7, and never longer, 
even in the busy times. The house was a shop, and 
all the shops there ai-e early in just the same way j 
and the private houses are late, quite ns late as they 
are in Derry, as tliey are stated above (b. 186). The 
reasonis that the shops increase the number of the hands 
very much in a busy time ; but the private houses do 
not like to pay for this, and prefer to get more out of 
their present workers. The business is conducted on 
just the same system as here, the work being done by 
apprentices, with scarcely any paid workers, perhaps 
one to a house, besides the firet hand. In private 


houses the first bands live in, tliough not in the shops. 
They must do so, because their hours are too late for 
them to go out in the street after they have finished 
work. Besides, they must settle and prepare tlte work 
to he done next day. 

188. Miss Peggs . — I came to one of the chief 
private houses in this town an an improver, aud was 
told by the mistress that my hours would bo from 9 
till 8, but when busy slie often asked me to stay till 
9 aud 10 ; and those of the appi-entices who had been 
at work long enough to be useful were asked to work 
on in the same -way. I would not stay longer than 
that, and the apprentices also turned out against being 
kept. The paid workers of course could not help 
staying ; and I think that in no house in the town 
would paid out-door hands ever be kept later than 
10| p.m. I came here to learn the business of the shop 
ana millinery. 


Mes. Eanktn’s, Dress-maker, &c., The Diamond. 


189. Miss Bushby, assistant. — I am the only person 
employed here that lives in the house. There are 16 
or 18 out-door apprentices who work from 9 till 7, 
and two paid hands, who work from 9 till 9. I work 
till about 10, and so on ; but I have only been here 
about six months. Came from London, 

[An out-door assistant stated that as improver 


here she always left work at 7 p.m., recentlj’ 
as assistant at 9.] 

190. Mts. Rankyn . — Ten o’clock is what we, i.e., 
ourselves and the iu-door assistant, call our hour for 
giving over at night. I do not say tliat we are never 
later, but there are no balls, &c. here to cause late 
work. 


191. Londonderry has within the last few years hecome the seat of a new and important trade, 
described as the “shirt” manufacture, though in fact it includes several other articles of clothing, 
and it seems likely to be extended to more. Within the last 10 years the prosperity and population 
of the town have greatly increased in consequence, and the manufacture here as elsewhere gives signs 
of becoming daily of more importance. Tliree fine large factories, those of Messrs. Tillie and Hender- 
son, M'lntyre and Hogg, and U. Sinclair and Co. have been built, one only a year ago, and another 
scarcely yet completed, all capable of accommodating very large numbers of workers, and using 
steam power. All are spacious, cheerful and airy, and one remarkably fine. There are severe 
smaller factories consisting of adaptations and enlargements of house buildings. ' The abundance of 
unemployed female labour in this part of Ireland has afforded great facilities for the, growth of such a 
manufacture. 


Messrs. Tillie and Henderson's. Shirt, &c. Manufacturkes. 


192. Mr. Wm. Tillie . — We nr’e the Inrge.sfc em- 
ployers here in tiie shirt manufacture, which I was 
the first to introduce 14 years ago. Our factory, 
which has been built about eight years, has accommo- 
dation for 1,000 persons, and we have had that 
number in it, thoitgh at the present time, owing to 
temporary circumstances afibcting the chai'acter of 
the ti'ode, we have only about 800, neaidy all females, 
from 11 years of age upwards. We object, however, 
to employing married women widi chilcU-eu ; and 
tliough they often beg to be admitted, saying that it 
would be a cbarity to them, I refuse, telling them 
that I would almost sooner pay to keep them at homo. 
I know that they cannot attend to then- work so well 
if they have to be thinking of their children, and 
absence at work prevents them from giving proper 
atieution to their families. The work consists chiefly 
of cutting out the material and preparing it for the 
sewing machines by various kinds of hand work, and 
then stitching parts by the machines, most of which 
are worked by steam. 

The shirts are then sent out into the country to be 
“ fitted” or put together, i.e., made up, a work which 
is done exclusively by persons living at their own 
homes. When these persons live at a distance, as is 
\isually the case, the work is distributed to and col- 
lected from them by means of agents stationed at 
different centres. The workers are provided by us 
with materials of every kind, except merely their 
needles ; aud to ensure their receiving proper remu- 
neration, the price to be paid for their labour is fixed 
by us, and marked upon a ticket whicb accompanies 
each piece of work, and the money paid in cash when 
the work is returned. This prevents what was a 
great evil in the sewed muslin manufacture, carried 
on in the same system, in which the workers, tliough 


paid in cash, had usually to wait for this unlil the 
work had been reported upon, and the inoiioy could 
be remitted from the Scotch liouses, to which a gi'cat 
part of it was sent, The agents too ai‘e p.T.id either 
by a fixed commission on the amount of work done, 
or by a salary. It is important to state these facts lo 
show that no system of “sweating” prevails. It U 
of course necessaiy to keep a strict control over the 
agents ; and any case in which be or she attempted to 
make any profit beyond their legitimate pay would be 
instantly stopped, and iiideed one person was dismissed 
by us for this. The number of persons employed 
thus by us outside ouv factory is very lai'ge indeed, 
aud is spread over a wide extent of country, as much, 
I should say, as over a radius of 40 miles from this 
town. When wc had 1,000 persons in the factory, 
they took only a sixth part of what we paid for 
labour ; aud reckoning, as probably would be near the 
fact, tliat 1,000 pei-soD.s in tho factory were paid as 
mucb as 1,500 out of it, we must then have had 
altogether about 10,000 persons in our employment. 
The relative numbers, however, of those inside and 
outside vary with the kind of work j and since the 
great increase in the use of woollen materials, aud 
the diminution in tlie use of cotton, owing,' in greet 
measure, to the increased price of tho latter material, 
tlic numbers now employed by us outside are not 
nearly so great iu proportion. The tendency too, 
from improvements in machinery, no doubt is and will' 
be still furthei' to diminish this propoi'tion, and 
centralise the work more iu factories. 

In addition to shirts, we make collars (paper Jffld 
linen), cufis, men’s smocks, duck Irowsors, ladies 
collars and uuder-clothing, &c. 

The benefit conferred on this part of Ireland by 
the introduction* of this manufacture is enormous. 
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The amount paid for trages hj our house alone would 
he a substantial benefit to the population, and I esti- 
mate that the whole sum paid for labour in this 
branch of manufacture in this district now amounts 
to nearly a quarter of a million yearly, circulating in 
cash for the general benefit of all. In addition to 
this, it has had the eifect of drawing away the bulk 
of the work formerly done in Loudon as “ slop ” work 
in a manner so unfavourable to the workers there, 
though of course the actual amount still remaiuLug 
there is in itself cousiderable. The population too 
has been greatly increased. Owing to a change in the 
division of the districts adopted at the last census, 
the exact increase cannot be stated, but it is com- 
puted that the city alone has increased from about 
20,000 to 25,000, increase of females being about 
3,500, or so much in excess of tbat of males as to 
show a large importation of female labour. 

Our hours are from 8 till 6, except in the four 
winter mouths, and then from 9 till 7, witli an hour 
for dinner throughout the year. Our busy months 
hare been much changed with the change of tho 
material chiefly used. They wei'e in the winter time, 
but now arc from about May till Norember. When 
we make overtime, the workers go out for an hour 
for lea and return and work till 10 p.m., but never 
make more than three hours overtime in one night 
or for more than three night.s, always alternate, in 
one week, and children ai-e not allowccl to work over- 
time. 

The short hours introduced hy me have been 
adopted hy all the other houses in the trade here, or 
nearly as short. 

I am acquainted with the Factory Act, and had 
occasion to direct my attention specially to it about a 
year or so since, owing to a visit from a factoiy in- 
spector, which led me to suppose that our factory 
might fall under them, though I was afterwards 
legally advised to the contrary. As the manufacture 
is carried on in this and other factories here, tlie 
regular hours being sliovt nnd tho overtime never 
carried to such an e.xteiit as to be injiiriou.'S, there is, 
I think, no occasion for any such regulations. It is 
better to leave .any manufacture untouched by legis- 
lation till actual need for it exists, though if real 
abuses of overwork, &c. do exist, it Ls not only allow- 
able but desirable to check them by law, and it should 
be done without hesitation or scruple. I see the 
difficulty of ascertaining just when abuses arise in 
any given employment. A perpetual inquiiy would 
be needed ; and tliis of course is not desirable. On 
the whole, I think that some regulations might pro- 
perly bo framed, which would be u security against 
any abuses of overwork, without seriously interfering 
with this manufacture as it now is. The great 
objection which I should feel would be to anything 
that involved beginning work as early as they do in 
factories, which I feel sure would he a great iujmy 
to the manufacture. If they come at 8, they break- 
fast comfortably fu’st, and there is no loss of time for 
this after work has begun. I consider it much less 
injurious to work three hours later at night, as they 
do on the present plan, than to come to work regu- 
larly at 6 without their hrealefast. Any hour much 
eai’Uer than 8 would be quite unsuitable to the habits 
of tlie class of girls whom we employ, aud to make 
them feel themselves put upon ^e same level as 
Ordinary factory workers, as a change to such early 
hours would do, would lower their self-respect nnd 


moral tone. We endeavour to raise these as much as TVeaTing 
we can by insisting on all coming in bonnets aud Appatel. 

with shoes aud stockings, and this, I believe, is a 

general rule in all the factories liere. The good 

character aud chastity of young females here is re- Mr J*E^bite 

mai-kable, if comparison be made with corresponding ' * 

classes in England and Scotland. The busy time can b. 

be pretty well calculated on, and additional hands 

might be engaged ; but this would be a loss to the 

regular workers by diminishing their pay. 

So far as the object of any factory regulations may 
be to secure education, I am strongly in favour of 
them, and think it desirable that all young persons 
should bo obliged to attend some place of instimction 
for an hour-mid-a-half daily, which they might well 
do after their day’s work, without any interference 
with it. We have, however, very few children, "and 
should have none if they were restricted to half-time. 

This, however, is on the supposition that the supply 
of liiliour sliall continue as abundant as it has been 
for the last 12 years. 

We have all proper accommodations of lavatories, 
water-closets, hot-water pipes for wanning, &c., and 
are as strict as to the cleanliness and healthfiilness of 
tho buildings, and as to the time for meals, as if the 
place was legally a factory. Indeed, we do not allow 
any person to remain in a work-room at all during 
meal-times. The health of all is very good, and a 
regulai' medical attendant is provided for the esta- 
blishmeut at a salary of 1001. a year. 

The distinction between factories or not factories 
depends, as I am legally advised, upon their work- 
ing up the raw material or not. I am not aware that 
the use of steam power makes any difference, aud 
think it absurd tbat it should. Only two of the fac- 
tories here besides ours use it, and we could easily do 
without it, if we wished. It is an advantage, but not 
from the gain of power, but chiefly from its ensuring 
uniformity of pace and regularity of stitching. As it 
happens, our heavier machines are not yet driven by 
it, though they might be, if we -had more steam 
power. Where a machine is worked by the foot, 
the girl gets tired or perhaps occasionally slackens 
]ier pace, nnd in turning a corner the machine has to 
bo stopped, and cannot be so quickly brougJit up to 
its speed by the foot gear as steam power ; or, ns she 
works by tho piece, she often may woi-k too fast, and 
hurt or injure tlie machine ; and, anyhow, no two 
persons work exactly the same. But where the ma- 
chine is moved by power, it goes uaifoimly at what- 
ever rate it is set at, say 600 stitches a minute, and 
escapes unnecessiuy wew itself, while it produces 
better and more uniformwork. We also use power 
iu cutting out some of the material. 

The increased application of steam power will 
depend altogether on the price and supply of out-door 
labour. If that becomes scarce, a greater number of 
maebines will be employed. With the present price 
of labour the application of the sewing machine 
cannot be profitably extended. Many kinds of bond 
labour are cheaper than the same work could be done 
by the sewing machine. 

193. Margaret Douglas, ago 13. — G-o me^agea in 
tlie factory. Used to cut trimmings. Here three 
yews. Hours, he. and meals (as above). Sometimes 
stay here till 10 p.sn., but have not done so lately. 

Never stayed later. Go home to ten fivai when 
working late. 


Messrs. M'Intyee and Hog&, Shirt Manufacturers. 


194. Mr. Hogg . — To tlie manufacture of shirts, 
collars, and cuffs we have lately added that of ladies’ 
under-clothing, and other kinds of work, such as 
cheap clothing for men, may very possibly bo added. 
In Glasgow we do make some work of this class. 
Such things as mantles or others in which the 
fashion quickly changes are not suitable for a place 
so far away as this. I believe that the manufacture, 
which has ah’eady been the making of this town, will 


cxpandstill further, and that an increasing use of ma- 
chinery will do away with much of the outwork and 
centi-alize it in factories. At present about three- 
fourths of the wages are paid by us to outworkers, 
who are scattered over ^o country to a distance 
of 30 miles from here. The extent to which factory 
work will increase will depend chiefly upon the 
degi-ee to which machinery can be_ adapted to the 
work, blit my impression, is that in time we shall get 


2 . 


H 
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Wearing it to do much move of the garment than it can do as not late two uiglits running. I should have no 

Apparel. yet, and we liave now such raachiner 7 in prepwation. objection to being under the 1-i’actoiy Act if it 

~ — T Our factoiy is newly built by us for the business, did not tend to check the business here, where it is 

n on e iry. 52,000 square feet of flooring, and will uc- now weft settled, and send it to other countries where 

Jtr. J. E.Wbite commodate well 1,500 workers, but, should the labour is cheaper. We are well off as we are, and 

' business extend, we contemplate adding 30,000 more cannot tell what tlie effect of such regulations 

h. square feet of flooring, which would eiml)Ie us to might be. 

employ on the premises altogether 2,500 persons. All here ai'e in our own direct em])loyment. We 
Were w'e as closely packed as in our old buildings we have now about 700, nine-tenths of them females. The 
could employ 3,000 in the part now built. But the rntdes are clerks, warehousemen, cutters, mechanics, 
machines ai’e so aiTanged ns to secure each woi'ker aud machine boys. Tliei’e are always from 20 to 25 

ample space, which is an advantage, botli us it of the younger girls making only 2s. or 2s. 6d, a week 

enables her to work quicker, and is better for the as heguiuors and message girls, but the workers 

health. But this was veiy fair even at the old generally average 6s. or 7.s. We also pay the out- 

place. They have a fund for sickness, and out of this worker’s. The gi-eat defect in the people here is their 
pay 80Z. a year to tlieii’ medical attendant. All the want of education, but they are beginning to fiiicl. that 
shafting is cai’efully fenced. We have been in the they cannot get on witliout it. 

habit of white-washing about once a year. 195. Catherine Blaci, age 13. — Two years here 

We have the usual hours, except that I have given and at the old factory. Hours ai-e from 8 tilt 6J, 
an hour and a half instead of an hour for dinner’. I -with .an hour and a half for dinner. Could not stay 
find that it suits them much better as well as myself, in the room at dinner time. Whenever "^ve be to 
as I like to keep the same times with them. An hour work in a huri'y, we go away to tea and come back 
is rather short for any who have to go to a distance, aud -work till 10p.m., never later, and oit Mondays 

and they were very unpunctual in returning. Now not later than 9. H-ave done so many weeks, and 

I need make no allowance if they are not back in time, sometimes coming at 7 a.m , Get 2s. a week, 

and if they are not, lock them out without sciniple. Was never at school and cannot read any, hut can 
We have to complain very much of their bad attend- spell, 
auce on Monday too. It very often happens tliat, say .. . , 

a sLxtli, or a seventh, or an eighth of the number will ^ of eight ^rls aged from 13 to 15, one 

not appear on Monday forenoon. If the hours were could read well and write, the others could 

regulated hy law it would be good for us in this read. Of another set of five, one aged 14 

respect, as it would secure punctuality. When we could not read, and two of the others could 

make overtime it is arranged so that the same set are not write.] 


Messes. E. Sinclair and C< 

196. Mr. R. Sinclair . — The numbers in our factory 
vary greatly. They are now low, about 500, hut we 
have had 800 or 900. We employ probably four or 
five times as many outside as we do in. The ti’ade has 
been very beneficial to these country workers ; many 
who had no employment at all before uowmaking 3d. 
or 4d. a day, and being thus very comfortable. They 
are of a cltuss too that spend all the money on the 
spot where they live, which is a benefit hy circulating 
so much money. That tlieir condition is much im- 
proved is evident by the improvement in their dress 
and manner. By these advantages workers are being 
drawn to this neighbourhood from England and 
Scotland and all quarters. The sciving rrmcliine 
workers, who are all on piece-work, average from 5s. 
to 6s. a -u’eek, and the cutlers, who must bo of more 
intelligence, and ai’e paid by the week, get from 
6s. to 10s., on the avei’age about 7s. 6d. 

The use of machineiy is becoming genera], and 
•will still more so. The cost has greatly sunk. A 
machine can now be had for 61. each, formerly 201. 
w.os paid. We have here 400, We are now making 
some kinds of shirt almost entirely hy it, and hy its 
help a gentleman’s collai’ like this after passing through 
about 10 processes can be sold for 2^d. We 
use steam power. This is a loss at first, owing to the 
greater outlay, and a girl will do as much work, and 
for the same pay t\’itliout it as with it. The gain is 
in the better work which it will produce. The great 
evil of working the machine ■with the foot is the 
irregularity. One girl will -work one pace, one 
auodier, and the same will drive now fast, now slow, 
perhaps using one foot instead of two. Again a quick 
^stitch wants less tension, n slower more, so that if 
the pace is uneven the machine cannot make so good 
worli. Power works quite regularly. Another ad- 
vantage of having power is that the employer who 
'has it can get the best workers before one -n’ho has 
not, they liking it better because it is not so hard 
work. The increasing use of machinery will brin» 
work more into factories, hut at the same time wiU 
allow, of a higher rate being paid to those who 
continue to work out. 

The factory has only been built about n year. 
•Ail the shafting is cai’efully fenced. The rooms ni’S 


).’s, Shirt Manui<'acturehs. 

lofty, about 1 1 feet, and at the top there are gratings 
in tlie roof for ventilation. Below I tried a plan 
which failed, so am obliged to be content with the 
windows. The rooms are warmed hy hot water’, aud 
there are two water-closets in each floor. I have 
been thinking of providing some sort of dining-room 
on the place, instead of all the people having to leave 
for rae^s. I think that it ’would not be a had plan 
to compel all people who have workers to provide 
proper work places, for though the employment is 
healthy enough, even when dwelling houses are used 
as factories, provided that the buildings ai’o large 
enough, still when the houses are old and crowded 
the rooms feel like an oven, and a person coming in 
from the fresh air cair hardly breathe ; the rooms 
being, as it were, hermetically sealed, as the people 
will not open the windows. . 

When we want to work overtime I find that the 
people prefer to work till 10 p.m., leaving for tea, to 
working on till 8 only witliout tea. Our slack time 
is from December till April. The different flats ai'e 
occupied with different kinds of work, aud probably 
only one may be required to woric late at a time. 
But it is expensive to woi’k late, as tlie people do not 
work 30 well either at night or the next day, and 
there is the cost of the gas. I think that it would he 
a great benefit to prevent working late at all, hut 
unless it were compulsoi’y on all, one wlio did work 
late would take advantage of others who did not. 
When I want extra hands I find some about. Perhaps 
when I am very busy some other manufacturer is not, 
and the hands geuei'aliy shift about a good deal, and 
do not seem to appreciate the advantage of sticking 
to one place. W e never break the rule of leaving off 
at 2 on Saturday ; the hands think that they have a 
sort of right to this. 

^ There is a gi’cat want of education, but religious 
diffei’ences and sectarianism throw gi’eat obstacles in 
the way. A library which I provided for the benefit 
of the young men, fell through on this account. 
There are a great many situations in the establish- 
ment which I should fill up -witli females, for which 
tiiey ore more suitable than youths, but I camioli do 
so because so few females can write. 
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[197. Of six at the above factory taken in suc- 
cession, all between the ages of 13 and 16, 
two could read, the others said that they 
could “read some,” but could only do so 
%vith spelling slowly. A manager stated 
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that m the whole factory not more than 30 Wearing 
teinales, he should say, could write. A -Apparel 
girl stated that at the old factory by the t 7^ 
■water-side she had stayed till 10 p.m for a 
week together, but not in the ncAv factory.] Mr.J.E. White. 


Messes. J. H. PatersOxV & Co.’s, Shiet Manofactdrers. 

198. xVr. James iWLitosk, manager.— The work little needlework ]oh of mv own here n. 
conies very irregularly, and there m-c often hurried dinner hour!. FTom-« nrn o 


rrziy ji i Lijjumujf, uiKi Lucre lu'c oiten nurriea 

orders. Since cotton has been so dear people will not 
work up a stock of it as they did before. Taking tho 
year round we work about 50 per cent, of the nights 
as late as 10, the usual hour when there is any over- 
time, and perhaps 5 per cent, as lato as 11, and, veiy 
exceptionally indeed, till 12. If all were put on the 
same footing a regulai- day of 12 hours, with meals, 
would be long enough to get tliroiigh the work. 

199. J^arbara Miiir, age 18. — Am only doing a 


|uu ui uiy own Here now (m the 
dinner hour). Hours .arc from 8 till 6. ^Vliea wo 
work longer it is till 10. Have done .so for .a week 
or say iive niglits, together. Monday we are gene- 
rally late, because tho work has to go out to the 
country next day. Have several times worked til! 11 
half-a-clozeu times till 12, and once till 1 a.m. One 
time I worked on with some others till 4 a.m., hut 
only to make up time which we had lost from heinsr 
asked out by friends. Here only four months. Came 
from Scotland. 


Mh. Tnos. Gibson’s, Shirt Manufacturer. 

200. The present occupier of the dwelling house here used as a manufactory is about to stive it nr, 
for a n.ore su, able woi place. The walls are dirty, and from one of to oeilLTm„oTrf‘,S 
plaster has peeled off. One room m which work four females, and sometimes also two machinist 
IS a small bed or dressing room only 5 feet 6 inohes wide. Another work-room is over a Sable S 
which ,s a store of guano, allowed to be put there on the understanding, not borne out by the results 
a la^-ge ^rind TubbSr Lp“ “ '™dow and beside the ladder which leads to the door is 

201. i¥r. Thomas (3rifo«.-Tho average number larger houses may be ; but my people generally work 
of per^ns m my employment is about 26 females, till 10 one night in the week, i.l, Thursday in oS 

cruKn n Th f set the work ready to send out to the country 

S ft of boys. The hours ^e much tho same stations on Friday. I am about to move to a place 
as at other factories here. My business being chiefly built for a factory, in sepai-ate flats ^ 

, 2^2. Margaret iPLachlan, ago 13.— Hours (ns 

uals sent by tliem ready cut, we ^e not subject much above). Can rerul (scai-ceiy). Never went regulnrlv 
to season oiders requu-mg continued late work, ^ to school. '' S “‘Jiy 


Messrs. "WELCn, M.lrgetsoit, & Co.’s, Shikt Manufacturers, Fotle Street. 

'OMWog partly of a dwelling house, partly of shops built on. One 
■thnaJni ™ fto machines. The looms seem scarcely suited for 

fe a'"fw in” ^ SW of 9 had just come to work to wiL bobbins 


204. Mr. Greer, manager Our numbers arc small 

now, owing to the price of cotton, viz., about 150 
instead of 200. About 900 are usually employed out 
of doors. The hands sometimes work late for a week 
or two together, i.e., till 9^ p.m., hut never beyond 
this. ^ Shipping orders are tlio chief and almost only 
occasion for this. If the hours of work, were limited, 
and the work wanted could not be. got through in 
them, some manufacturers could get over the diffi- 
culty by employing more persons, or, if necessary, 


having larger premises. Tfe could not do this here, 
hut could manage somehow, c.g., fay employing per- 
sons in their own houses. It is an object to keep as 
small a staff as possible, and for this pui-pose to keep 
only the best, who, however, must have good pay ; 
and to make up for this it is necessary to keep them 
late when wanted. The habits of the people would 
not allow of getting them to work earlier in the 
morning, but they stay late without difficulty. 


-05. I ■nsited two other shirt manufactories, those of Messrs. A. Grant, Son, and Co., Fovle 
btreet, and Messrs. R. S. Muir and Co., Clarendon Street, but no feature of importance presented 
itselt at these factories not already recorded of others, except that at the latter I was furnished by 
means oi the books with an accurate speeimeu of the number of hours’ overtime made there in busy 
umes. Taking .the numbers which caught the eye as high in the period pointed out as the busiest 
It appeared that 4he highest number of hours made by any person m one week, caking each of the six 

days m order, ran thus; 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3, — total 23 hours; another made 8, 8, 3, 1, S, 4, total 17 

hours; m the week before another made 16 hours, and so on; the numbers of different persons 
varying even on the same night. 

206. The form of the following letter from Dr. W. Browne, with whom I had had an interview 
wtuie m Londonderry, leaves no occasion for setting out the questions subsequently sent to which 
answer, and which were merely used as a more formal means of obtaining tho benefit of his 

City and neighbourhood, chiefly young women, are 
engaged. A portion of these work at home, but the 
great majority are employed in the factories, which 
are for tlie most part commodious, well 'ventilated 
buildings. 

The prevalent diseases are those always found 
whex’6 large numbers of human beings are con- 
gregated togethei' during many continuous hours 
every day. Cases of deranged sexual health, with 
tendency to phthisis, and to the development of 
struma, aa-e much more numerous than among the 
same number of gii-Js living at home and employed 
H 2 


uu maicers aiscussed at that interview. 
207. Dear Sir, Derry, 27th May 1864. 

In reply to your questions relative to persons 
mployed in factories, di-ess-makers, and tailors’ esta- 
ishments,^ &c., probably I have not much to add to 
your experience in other towns. 

In my capacities of officer of health, under the 
lowns Improvement Clauses Aci, and of medical 
M of the city dispeusaiy, uuder the 

J«Lelical Charities for Lelaud Act, many of these 
come uuder my observation. 

. Ihe only manufacture in Deny is that of shirts, 
m winch from 3,000 to 4,000 of the population of the 
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Wearing ia bonsekeeping or service. As to the moral condition 
Ap^l. femmes so employed, there must necessarily 

Londonderry. detei’ioration amongst a portion of them, but this 

is not neaaiy so great as I have seen elsewhere caused 

Mr.J.E.White. by the close contact of great numbers j and there 

is nothing approaching to the degradation to he found 

b. in Manchester, Glasgow, aud other large manufac- 
turing towns. The remark is applicable to physical 
as well as moral health. 

You remind me, that I made a remark .'ihout snuff 
taking. This is not prevalent among the higher 
class of girls. It is safe, however, to say that from 
a third to a fourth of the whole aa-e addicted to it. 
I h.ave endeavoured to trace the habit to its cause, 
and I am inclined to attribute it in part to their 
vegetable diet, which creates a craving for some 
kind of stimulant, and to which the whisky drinking 
propensities of the Irish and Scottish agricultural 
Icbotirers are partly referable. Against this it will 
be said that whiskey drinking is not confined to 
.'^•icultural labourers, but it and snuff taking ai-e 
infectious habits. The monotony of the employment 
may also render the suuff a kind of requirement. 

TJie dress-makers’ and tailors’ workshops are much 
the same as in other towns, frequently situated in 
attic story, cold iu winter, warm in summer, aud 
with too many persons collected for so many hours 
in a small space. The diseases prevalent among the 
young people so employed are the same as in tlie 
factories, but probably less iu degree. 

A very prevalent complaint among all the females 
is dyspepsia, caused by tea .drinking. It is soon 
relieved by I’emoving the cause, and administering 
a stimulating tonic, but the moment the patient is out 
of the doctor’s hands, she returns to her tea, aud soon 
gets ill again. In fact the medicine seems to take 
the place of the tea for the time being, aud the habit 
is probably referable to the cause to which I have 
1 referred snuff taking and whiskey drinking. In my 
dispensary practice I have 10 eases caused by drinking 
te.%_for one caused by drinking whiskey, and the one 
habit when established is quite ns inveterate .as the 
other. 

I have suggested to some of the large factory pro- 
prietors to build lodging houses foi' their female 
operatives. This would be a remunerative investment, 
and vastly conducive to the moral and physical health 
of the inmates. Such an e-stablishmeut would of 
course include kitchen, lavatories, reading rooms, &c. 
and be under proper discipline. ’ 

Great numbers of respectable girls from the country 
who we now obliged to lodge in sraaU crowded houses 
of a low description, would joyfully avail themselves 
o: it. I am not without hopes of seeing an experiment 
made in this direction. 


If you think I can give you any further information 
in connexion' with this subject, I shall be happy to 
correspond with you. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

J. Edward White, Esq. William Browne. 

&c. &c. 

208. Vr. Bernard, Great James Street, London- 
derry. — I am engaged as the regular medical at- 
teadant' of the persons employed in several shirt 
factories here, amounting probably to from 800 to 
1,000, nearly all females, a greater number, I am 
sure, than are attended by any other medical man in 
the to-wn. I attribute the diseases from which they 
sulFer entirely to their poor living and insufficient 
clothiug, and the bad air of their homes, not to the 
nature or place of their employment. They get up, 
dress, and take their cup of tea and a little hit of 
bread and butter, ail in not more than a quarter of an 
hour, sometimes less. They take tea again for dinner 
with a potato, and perhaps a Jierring, .and tea again 
in the evening. This constaut living on tea weakens 
the digestion, and produces what I call “languid 
“ dyspepsia.” They cannot afford better living, and 
the wages, at any rate of the younger, all go to the 
parents, aud are low at the best. Many even who 
are grown up tell me that they do not got more than 
tlian 4s. a week. This poor living, which is much 
poorer than what is usual in England, lowei-s the vital 
power, and produces a great disposition to scrofula 
and consumptive diseases, and I am obliged to keep 
them up with quinine aud cod-llvcr oil, of which great 
quantities are used. These do keep them alive, and 
do a great deal of good, particularly the cod-liver oil, 
which is a wonderful cure. I do not find that standing 
at work produces swelled legs. Indeed, considering 
their genera! condition, I am astonished at their 
freedom from this complaint. I consider tlio cave of 
the sewing inaehiuo more healthy than noedlewoik. 
It gives them more general exercise, and moves the 
muscles of respiration more, and thus more atmo- 
spheric air is introduced into the system. 

I consider it very important that something should 
be done at once, if possible, to improve thoir sauitaiy 
condition at home, as the nccessaiy and only means 
ol keeping up thoir morals. This has been very high, 
but It IS beginning to sink, and will further unless 
something is done. Tlie heads of departments oi-e 
all respectable men, and the workers have taken 
great pride iu their character. If aiiytliing wrong 
occurs with one, such as the birth of a child or the 
use of bad language, the other girls will not work 
near hei-, but tell of it, and if a serious cliaree is 
made it is investigated at once. 


CORK. 

90-1 c Si. Patrick SiMBT. 

Miss Brenuau._fhe numheroSliSrs vS earlier, perliaps 

three or four to 10 or 12, aud of ckeSJnXra frZ 

about 18 to 30, or upwards. There are o-Pn«.vniKr longei, usually till 10, or as late as the ossis- 

four apprentices and eight assistants anil slfoVroom olSSr is often, I think, 

young ladies living in the house ; the rest are dnv idling a good deal in the day. They like 

workers. The latter work from 10 till 8, and some- cannnf work-room so that sometimes you 

times a couple of hours longer, not more. The in-door 2in 

hands finish by 10 or 10^ p.m. in the dull time i e ^ Grath, head dress-maker.— I have 

usually one mouth in di-ess-making and two^nmiL to fr® yf^irs. In the two seasons, t.e., about 

Imery, aud the rest of the year by 12 usually • somf. nentn i a yeai- the in-door assistants 

times later. I believe that tho> have be^’ in Tl 12 or 1 a.m., and on exceptions! 

work-room till 2, but not kt^^S I h“ rbeen ES? ^ ^ ^ 

here, t.e., four or ilvevears. They never beein much ^^Y®ry^iisy> should begin eai-lier m 

before 10 a.ni. They have five goormerirldaJ^S fu not. The restof 

no fixed length of til for theJifS Se Si?-w^kt ^2 p.m. The in-door 

have an hour for dinner. "We in the show^room am ^2 or 11. They seldom 

up late too sometimes waiting for supper till the out .in I have had 

others have done work, and also at the^ beginning of 2U ’"'‘'S'T^TrT 7^ wr v 

the Ka.sons ai-e kept up often tUI 1 a.ni. raw-king and from 10 apprentice.— Work 

™.y,he new good, wUC. c„™ ip. cc«p. ^0* “i 
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general use of tire sewing machine has made such a w^rin^ 
ch^ge m the huamess that," instead of employing XpS 
girls, my sisters and I. though able to do the veiw ^ 
best and finest work, can scai-cely get work of any Cork. 

kind for ourselyca. Mantles, jackets, hoys’ knickei-- „ , 

bocker suits, and oyercoats, pinafores, &c. some of pat- 

terns which I introduced here myeelf. are now hrnihri,*- — T 


wish for it. Can get out of doors on the long summer 
evenings after the end of June, not before, because 
we are busy. Do not go away for any holiday in the 
year. Do not get tired, and do mot mind the work. 

Am quite as strong as when I came a year or two 
ago. 

[She might take a holiday if she wished, I was terns which I introduced he^-e myself’ are noi7hrauffht 
told. The millinery room is very small.] from England and elsewhere ready made. Each kind 

0,0 1 /- r, , 1 -NT., C.X ro, of iieedlework that I have taken np, and I have now 

212. 3Jm Percy, dress-maker, Ndc Street.—Tho tried most, soon fails for the same cause. 

21S. iTisited tivo otter private dress-makers' houses, each employmg several apprentices and ionrnev- 
jyomen. m hours at erther place vis 9 to 6 and 10 to 8, are exceeded at the fitmost only a inple of 
hours, and that seldom I also visited four of the leading retail estahlisliments in the town, vis., ’those 
Messrs. Arnott, Grant, and Co.; ( 2 .) Carmichael and Co.; (3.) Fitsgibbon,— all employing 
milliners and mantle-makers ; and (4 ) Forrest and Sons, employing milliners dress-makers ¥hl 
resultt of my inoniry at these places hewevm- showed but little variety, and may he snflciently repre- 
sented by die following general acconnt. The longest slated hours of actual iork at any are 9 uL 
day, never beginning earlieiy though sometimes later than 9 am., and at one house, viL (3.), Sie 

stated hours are not exceeded at ^1, and at the others are exceeded only occasionally and till 10 p m 

at to outside. At (2.), the mantle-makers have no dinner hour but stop a few minutes for lunch 
With about half-a-dozen scattered exceptions none of the workers live on the premises. A little work 
ot the shirt kind appears to be dme, and at one of the places (3.>, where far the greatest number of 
ta”fAng?phZtcry'‘*’ ^ and others 


Miss Heaphy*s, Cap-maker, Pembroke Lane. 

“ake caps, in a house 

^ which had a fusty smell as if from privies or drains. The 

material is brought out from warehouses. In the room was a servant’s bed unmade and untidy at 
midday , with unemptied slops standing m a utensil on the floor. ^ 

^ pis. The above was stated by the mistress to 


>'^ 0 X 1 — I'furKirom i tin y and 
sometimes till 10 if in a hurry, not later. Go about 
an hour to breakfast, but not to dinner at all ; only 
bring lunch. Earn 3 j. a week. 


be the manner in which cap work was 
usually done, with the same hours and 
wages.] 


belii kt e arinsteSr ” “1 » ™ly, but nsuafly took work home and worked lu 1 am. or 
Mr. James M'&rath’s, Glote Manupacthrer, Cockpit Lane 

are prepared C thTitl^^^^^^^ ^i.g“ ^ t^^by^S^n.^’ f^aSitdS 

there are two or three other small glove raanSfactories in the town. ^ mtoimed that 

nearly out of my three a week. Have no dinner, but we brinir us bread here 
years apprenticeship. Work from 9 tiU 8, and get 2^. with us, and stop towards an hour. Can read (does). 


Mrs, Seymour’s, Dress-maker, Cecil Street. 

220. Mrs. Seymour . — ^Nine of the 11 persons in 
my employment are apprentices from about 14 years 
of age upwai-ds, four of them, as well os auotlier just 
out of her apprenticeship, living in the house. Only 
one of the 11 is over 20. The apprenticeship is for 
three years.^ I bejjevc that it is not usual in the town 
tor apprentices or assistants to live in the house. The 
hours for_ my out-door hands are from 9 a.ni. till 
8 p.m., with an hour for dinner j and for the in-door, 
from 7 a.m. till 8 p.m,, with no fixed amount of time 
tor meals. Wo do not ever work later than 10 p.m., 
but do that sometimes, and did last night. I would 
sooner have them begin earlier than sit up till 12, 
and we have begun at 6 or 6 a.m., but very seldom, 
in the 26 years that I have been in business here I 
nave no recollection of our working till the middle of 
tlie night, though we may have demo so just once or 
tivice. It 18 possible that the ghi (b. 221) may have 
vor^d till 11 , as she has stated. She is strictly 
mistworthy, and I told her to speak the entire ti-uth. 
we find DO difficulty ill getting through the work 
eguiarly, as we begiii punctually, Monday and every 
morning, and so there is never any accumulation. I 


should say that it is very uncommon for persons in 
any house in the town to work through the night, or 
even post the middle of the night ; so uncommon, 
iiuieecl, that if it happened it would be sure to be 
talked of in every house in the town. The large 
liouses, i.e. drapers, with milliiieiy, &c. business, arc 
always closed by 11 p.m. at latest, and the gas lunied 
off. My work-room is very lai'ge and airy, and I sit 
there myself. I believe that my young people find 
this quite like a home in every way, as I try to 
make it. 


221. Ann Flannagan, age 17, — Have been here 
years, and am now a paid hand, living in the 
house. The hours are (as above). The out-door • 
hands stay after 8 only if wo are very busy indeed.. 
We in-door liands take about half an hour for break-* 
fast at 9, and about the same for dinner at 2. It is 
veiy seldom tliat we wait as late as 3 for dinner. 
We are busiest in winter. In summer we have tea 
at 7, and seldom go back to work aftei-. I have 
worked till 11, but very seldom even till 10, and not 
often till 9. We have never begun before 7 since I 
have been here, 
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Wearing 

ApporeJ. 

Limerick. 

Mr. J.E. White. 

b. 


Messrs. Cannock and Tait’s, 

222. Mr. Palmer, manager. — The number of mil- 
liners employed here varies from about 12 in a dull 
time up to about double in the busiest ; on the 
average about IS. They come at about the age of 
14 or 15, and serve as apprentices for three years. 
If -we are busy and they have been here long enough 
to become good workers, they then stay later, like 
the others. Wo do not take cloak-makers till they 
have learned the work, so that they are never 
younger than from 16 to 19 years of age. Their 
number varies from about 6 up to 20 or 24, according 
to the season. A few females are engaged in uphol- 
stery, viz., in sewing curtains and carpets. The shop 
hours arc from 9 till 6, and till 7 on Saturday, and 
are ns punctual as clock-work. The milliners’ hours 
are the same, but in the seasons they work later, e.g., 
till 7, 8, or 9, it may be sometimes later j in fact, just 
about the same as the cloak-maka's. (h. 223.) 

All have an hour for dinner. When I find that 
the hands ai'e going to work late, I inquire for whom 
the work is, and see whoso ordei-s can safely be 
allowed to wait till morning. Under any circum- 
stances I close the whole house .at 11, telling the 
workers that, even if they were willing, I could not 
stay up later to clo.se. Only the head milliner and 
six of the young ladies who attend to customers live 
in the house. There are two other large houses in the 
town with the same kind of business, and their sy.stcm, 
•hours, &c. are as nearly as possible the same as ours. 

We have just been building a very loi'go new 
work-room for the eloak-makers and upholstery girls 
together. It is open to the roof, well lighted, has 
two fire-places, and there are closets and washing 
places adjoining. The girls often get a walk out, and 
their health is very good. The health of one of the 


Deapess, Upholstbeers, &c. 
milliners who ha.s only been hero a few months, seems 
from her looks to have improved ah-eady. She had 
been in situations in London, but in city establish- 
ments, tvhere she had not long hours, so that it must 
have been the confinement and want of fresh air alone 
from which she suffered. 

223. Miss O'Donoghue, head cloak-maker. In the 

spring and autumn seasons, which last about two 
months each, we usually work till about 9 instead of 
till 7, and for orders sometimes later, e.j., till lo, and 
it may be II ; but tliis is very rare indeed, and 11 U 
the latest. We never begin earlier than 9, and 
always go home an liour for dinner ; that must be had 
regularly. As a rule, no leaniers arc taken in this 
department, but I have just taken a girl of 14. This 
is the largest of the three principal shop cstablisli- 
menfs here. There is no diffioulty in getting extra 
hands when they are wanted. 

224. Bridget Murphy . — ^At the drcss-raakei^s here 
where I served my time, tliere were 24 girls, all of 
them apprentices except five journey girls. Was 
about 12 when I went, and was not the youngest. 
Four were house apprentices, who sometimes worked 
till 8 or so with the paid girls, bnt tlie rest of us 
never worked longer thau the regular hours, viz. 
9 till 7. We had no fixed dinner-time allowed, but 
stopped about a quarter of an hour for it. 

[225. The establishment last referred to is that 
of one of the principal private dress-makers 
in the town, not however that of which a 
separate account is given. The hours at 
a third wore stated by a girl who had been 
apprentice there to have been about the 
same, but with a dinner hour allowed.] 


Messes. Petek Tait & Co.’s, Ahmt Clothing Manufacturers. 


226. The open and airy situation and also the structure of the factory, wlueli consists of distinct 
and very long parallel ranges widely separated, one of them open from the ground to the roof, seem to 
make the buildings, which were formerly militia barracks, well suited as a work-place for tho very lar<^6 
number of persons usually employed here. Steam power is used for cutting the cloth, several layers 
at once, and for driving the loiig ranges _of^ sewing machines. Many of the females sit at these or 
prepare work lor tliem, and in another building many others sit about on the ground workin" with the 
needle, just like ordinary tailors. Jlany are of a poor looking class. Though it is stated^that since 
tne pi’esent lactory has been in use there has never been more than two hours’ overtime in a day, yet 
m the event of a war demand, and possibly for other countries as well as this, tho ease might be 
dilierent. I am informed by a person connected with the place at the time that during the Crimean 
war the workers were sometimes kept much later and even all night; on these occasions Iiowsver 
being provided with, food, and the younger not kept. 


227. Mr. Logie, corresponding manager. — The 
work made here is army clothing only, tunics and 
trowsers. The business was only brought into the 
factory ID 1859, though it was carried on for a few 
years before in several separate work-places and 
rooms in the town. The use of steam and the doiucf 
tho work ou a lai-ge scale have allowed of the clothin* 
being produced more cheaply, auU so the business ht« 
beeu drawn Irom many other places. The clothing 
for between 50 aud 60 regiments of die line is made 
here, as well as much for other uses, making au 
amount altogether about equal to the supply of 100 
battalions. The number of persons employed varies 
from 1.000 to 1,200, about niue-teatlus of them females 
from 13 years of ago upwards ; they are of uo use 
younger. 

_ Tlie day is in summer from 6 till 6, with two meal 
times of an liour each, and in winter from 8 till 7 
with one only. If tliere are orders to be finislied’ 
quickly, two hours’ over-time, which counts a quarter 
of a day, is made, but there has not been more since 
this factory lia-s been open. There is no difficulty 
whatever in getting them to come puiietually ; the 
rolls m-e called, and if the people are not iu their 
place iu proper time, they lose a quai-tev of a day. 
They come just as punctually at 6 as they would at 
10. Last year some ollicial inquiries were made to 
ascertain whether this place fell under the factory 


laws, and answers were given, but I have heard 
nothing of it since. If it did, the effect would be 
that it an order could not be completed here in the 
time desired, it would go away to oilier houses which 
were not so fully employed. 

Tlie use of steam for the sewiug machine is not 
only a great advantage to the work, but to tho workers 
also, especially if the machine is heavy. A girl 
working a “Thomas’s No. 3” maehiue had to use 
both feet, and after about six hours became ‘fatigued. 
They never complained of tbeii^fiegs, aud would not 
actually leave off, but they could not do so much 
afterwards, and wei’C away from work every now and 
tlien, owing to this fatigue, I believe. Now tliey can 
work tlie full time without any fatigue, the foot being 
merely put on or off the treadle to start or stop the 
inachiue. 

The factory is whitewashed once a ycai‘, and the 
work-rooms are airy and light, and wai-mecl by stoves, 
and the windows open. During the full meal-times 
die rooms are all locked, the operatives going home. 
The shafting of the machines is all well fenced. The 
machine range is, I think, about 325 feet long, and 
the upper story open to the roof, the finishing range 
u little shorter ; also open to the roof. 

The females are all of the poorest eiasses. Their 
wages vary. A few of the younger, who wind thread 
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for tlie machines, get 4 j 5, or 4s. 6<f. a week, elder ones [Seven of the youngest girls taken in sucees- Wearing 
6s., and from that up to 10s. Great numbers of tliem sion all said that they could read. One Apparel, 

cannot write, but I think that all can read. however could not read, but the rest did.l — T, 

JjitnericK. 

228. Glove making has been carried on in Limerickj but a factory of some size has been given up, 

and the only work of the kind that I found was confined to oiie small shop where the “ Limerick Wr-J-E. White. 
Gloves” packed in a walnut shell are made, or rather are cut out, the mateiial being given out to 
women and girls to sew at home. 


BELFAST. 


Mr. M'Kibden’s, Milliner, &c., Adelaide Place. 


229. Mr. M'Kibben . — We make milHueiy, mantles, 
and dresses. lu the season we employ about 15 
persons, and out of it keep on about five of the best 
workers. Only one lives in the liouse, oud there are 
none but paid hands. The hours are from 9 till 7, 
and we never work beyond 9, though in the two 
seasons, i.e., for about half a year, we perhaiw do that 
three nights a week, and till 7 or 7^ the other three. 
When the liauds stay late they are all paid extra, 
and I give them tea and bread and butter. I have 
great sympathy with this inquiry, aud think it neces- 
sary and good, though in this town I think that the 
workers are comfortable and the hours good. 

[Mrs. M‘Kibben remarked that in London 
she bad been kept up till 1 rum. while an 


apprentice and had often fallen off her seat 
from fatigue.] 

230. Miss TVilliams . — 1 am just come here from 
a situation at Armagh with a private milliner and 
dress-maker. She kept only apprentices besides ; 
about seven or eight. Their hours wei e fi'om 9 till 9 
or 9^, with a dinner hour ; but when I left they wei'e 
going to begin at 8 a.m., as they do in summer. I 
lived iu the house, and had to pi-epare and fit on tJieir 
work. I used to begin work at 8 a.m., and was 
never in bed before 12 p.rn., often not till 2 am. 
During the whole day, from morning till night, I had 
not an hour to myself ; perhaps about a quai-ter of 
an hour of it for dinner. 


231. I visited another private house of tlie fashionable class and found little difference from that 
just described, except that no dress-making was done. The next is one of the smaller kind. 


Belfast. 


Miss J. Stevensom’s. Dress-makes, Jov Street. 


232. Miss E. Stevenson ^My sister has usually a 

few apprentices, fi’om 12 or 13 years old, and a couple 
of paid hands. Only the paid Iiands ever stay beyond 
the time, and then never beyond 9^ p.m., unless there 
is n great hurry, when they have stayed here all 
night, working on perhaps till 12, aud rising early, 
say at 7, to begin again. 

233. Cdtheraic Roby . — Have only eorao here lately. 


Have stayed one night. Woj-ked at a large milliueiy, 
&c. shop in the town as improver, and afterwai-da as 
paid hand, leaving last year. The paid hands worked 
from 9 till 8, sometimes till 9 and IQi— till 10 peihaps 
for a week together, and some mornings came at 8, 
but very seldom. The latest tliat I stayed in seven 
mouths was 10|,and it was near 11 when I got home. 
If as late ns that, you must have company home. 


234. Mrs. Mary M‘Tnre, bonnet maker, Joy Street. 
—Clean and re-iuake bonnets. Employ au appreuticc 
sometimes, bul; no one else. At Newlownards, a 
coimtry town iu the neighbourhood, where I served 
my time at the same biisinass several years ago, I 
lived in the house, ami though au apprentice only. 


and not more than 1 4 when I went, I had no regular 
hours, but was often up at work at night till 12 and 

1, but never very much latei - ; it might be li or even 

2. The paid hands and other apprentices fived out, 
and worked from .9 till 7- 


Messrs. J. Arnott and Co.’s, Drapers, Bridge Street. 

235. Mr. David Cowper, mau:^iug partner. — I 
have had the practical mani^ement of the business, 
here 18 years. We employ both millineiu and dress- 
makers, hut only the saleswomeu live in the house. 

We mean to build better work-rooms. On Saturday 
nights the work used to ho very late, often 11^ or 
even 12, now it is generally only till 10 for three 
months, and till 9 for the remtunder of the year ; the 
proper hour being 7 for one half of the year, and 6 for 
the olhej'. They are not entitled to tea time, but on 
Saturday nights wo always give thorn a supper of 
cheese and porter. They come at 9 a.m. We have 
no difficulty whatever- ru getting more hands when we 
want them. Most of the factories now pay on Thurs- 
day,^ which enables persona to make their purchases 
coi-lier, and also, as there are two days’ work left, the 

Messrs. Schwann, Kell, and Co.’s, Linen Merchants and Shirt Mandeacturers, 
Bedford Street. 

2S7. The work-room, an attic at tlie top of a lai’go linen warehouse, must be too close for health 
should the number employed in it become again what it has been, especially with the number of 
gas burners required for the sewing machines besides tliose for othei' workers. The workers were away 
at the time of my visit. 

238. Mr. A. Wiggleswortli . — have charge of the at it now ; tliero have been 100. Their day is from 
snirt-making depai'tment here, which inclndea tlie 8^ till 6, with a dinner hour. If we ai'e busy the 
making of gentlemen’s under-dothing. It hasheen usual practice is for them to come bock at 7, after 
^started a yeai- or so. Only about 50,ai-o employed having tea, and work tiUa quarter to 1.0 5 hutluerei' 
H 4 ' 


money is much less likely to be spent in drink. My 
experience is entirely in favour of early closing and 
a half-day on Saturday. Even were the time not 
well used at first, this would not be at all a fair or 
sound objection to make to them ; b::t, as a fact, the 
moral and intellectual condition of our young men baa 
been vei-y much improved by the movement, coupled 
with the means which we have provided for their 
amusement and instruction ; and drnnkonuesa, which 
was very had, has been greatly done away witli. 

236. Mrs. Davy, head mautle-makev. — Saturday 
is the only night iu the week that we are ever after 7. 
{Repeals account of hours, as give}i above.) It is 
sometimes 11, but never later. I am trying to avoid 
any late work as much as possible, by getting the 
orders forward early in the week. 
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allow them to wovk longer, and they do not come 
before 8. Last year tliis over-time happened more 
or less for about four months of the year, and once 
for a month together. If I saw occasion for over- 
work for longer than this I should put on extra hands. 
At odd times, too, working over enables us to catch 
a steamer, e.g., to the West Indies, and save a month. 
Extra hands cannot always be got just on an occasion, 
ns they must be skilled, so that the others must work. 
1 think, however, that a limitation of the hours would 
not practically interfere with the business. I should 
then make ail begin work at 6 regulaidy, so as to 


ensure having the work forward ; and I believe that 
eveiyoue else would do the same. A manufaetui-er 
could not afford to run the risk of the work gettia» 
behind and having to raise tlie rate of pay to draw 
additional hands to enable him to finish his orders, 
As work goes on you are liable to find that it will 
take longer than was calculated on, or some unexpected 
delay may arise. As it is now, I let the girls come 
lute in the morning, though not quite so late as they 
wish, viz. 9, as I know that the time can he made 
up at night. 


The Tore Street Spinning Company’s Factory, Beleast. 

2S9 In a portion of this large factory females are employed at sewing machines, &c., in one 
department making up linen into shirts, in another making xt up into handkerchiefs. The fomer 
department was stated to he considered as subject to the factory regulations in common with the rest 
of the factory, the latter, where goods are also folded, not to be so. 

240. Mr. 0. B. Graham, partner, representing the Whether we are so or not, we sliould not have different 


Company.— We spin, weave, bleach, and finish linen, 
and employ from 2,300 to 2,500 persons. Our shirt- 
making department is merely subordinate to our 
generm business, and is carried on only as a meaus 
of enabling ns more easily to dispose of certain por- 


hours if we could } it would not be conveuieut. The 
hands who work at this are of a superior class, eor- 
responding to warehouse and sliop girls, and, as sncli, 
keep quite distinct and have a separate eiitruuco ftom 
those in the mill and those in the weaving factory, 


tions of our goods. Before the American war about who are of intermediate grade. Wo do not, however, 
100 have been employed in it, but now there are not find any dif&cuity whatever in getting them to come 
more than 30. As it is under the same roof with our at the factory hours ; in fact, tliey are so glad to come 
factory, we are boimd to observe tbe factory hours, that many more apply than we are able to take. 


Messrs. J. and W. Anderson’s, Shirt Manotactdrees, Bedford Street. 

241. The top of the warehouse is used for the work, which employs about 1 60 females from 1 1 years 
of ag'e upwards. Precisely lie same system is pui'sued ia giving out the shirts to he made up in the 
country as hy the Londonderry factories. 


242. Mr. James Bullock, manager. — This branch 
of the business has only been established in this house 
a few years. The day is 10^ hours, less a dinner 
hour, during which time the rooms are cleared. On 
Saturday work stops at 3, and in summer at 2. None 
of the hands ever work more than about an hour beyond 
the time, and tliat very seldom, and on alternate nights. 
If the hands were to work till 10 they would not be 
fit for work the following day ; and my principle is, 
that over-time is no profit. It answers better to pay 
rather more and get more girls. But we can manage 
often by taking them from one branch in which we 
.are not busy, and putting them on one in which we 
are so. If we discharged a great number when we 
ceased to be busy, we might have a difficulty in getting 
enough together as soon as we happened to he busy 
again, and might then have to work late. But the 
business is kept steady, and in a slack time the hands 


244. Miss Williamson, shirt-maker, M'Tier Street. 
—I take out work from a warehouse, and teach the 
use of the sewing machine in my house. In the last 
] 0 months I have taught 70 persons, girls and women, 
of any age from 13 to 30, and have had as moay 
as nhie learning at one time. They come just as 
they can spare time — none for more thau four hours 
a day, and some much less ; one comes in her 
dinner hour, some after their day’s work. None take 
longer than a month to learn, for which they pay me 


are kept employed in making a stock, which is quite 
safe in shirts. This puts the honso in a better posi- 
tion for doing bu-siness if a sudden occasion arises i 
and, taking both sides into account, is the moat profit- 
able way. 

•The workers are of a superior class, and, I should 
say, well educated. Wo were obliged to change their 
dinner hour slightly, so that they might not be thrown 
in with the workers coming out from the factory close 
by. The machinists get about 8s. a week, the needle- 
workers 7s., and till? yoniigcr ghia fi'om 3s. The 
outside workers only get about half tliia rate. 

243. Selina Dyer, age 13. — Do needlework from 
till 7 in the summer liiilf-year, and from 9 till 7^ in 
winter, with a dinner hour. Since I have been licre, 
about a year, I Lave worked over only a fow nights, 
and then not more than an hour. Was at school BDd 
did accounts. 


a fee of 12s. Some learn much quicker. One, aged 
about 20, learned well enough to make 22s. &d. inker 
third pay, i.e., third fortnight ; but she was imusutdly 
quick. Some girls only inalcc about 5s. at first. 
About 7s. and 8s. is tho regular pay at such work. 
I was in a linen warehouse myself four years. Oar 
hours were from 8^ till 7, with a dinner hour, and 
till 2 on Saturday. W© nevei' wrought overtime, and 
if wo were veiy busy only liad to work the harder 
while we were at it. 


Messrs. B. Lindsay akd Co.’s, Plain and Sewed Muslin Manufacturers, Victoria 
Street. 


245. Mr. MCottll. — In addition to the wateUouso 
business persons are engaged here in designing the 
patterns for the embroidery of the muslin, and printing 
tliem on it, and making up, finishing, and di-essing 
the aa’ticles, which ai'e of almost all kinds, for which 
mnslin is used, e.g., as parts of ladies’ di’ess, infants’ 
frocks, &c. The actual embroidei-y, or sewed muslin 
work as it is called, is done in different pai-ts of the 
counti'y by females at their own homes. We have 
had persons employed at it 150 miles away, and even 
aa far as Cork. The number of persons employed in 


the sewed musliu manufacture, especially in thedh' 
tiict of about 20 miles in extent in this part of fre- 
land, was enormous seven or eight yoai’S ago, I""* 
since then the trade has been falling off every 
and there is now probably not a fifth of what tb«e 
was. 

_ The hours of work here are from Sh till 7, vritli « 
dinnei* houi’. If wo are busy they work till 9 °'- 
10 p.m. and, hut very rwely, till 11. Sometimes 
they come at 6 a.m. and work till 10 p.m., but never 
moke a longer day tiian this, as they cannot work lUit* 
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and eai'ly botli. When they stay late they do not have had their education or undertake to go to night 
have a tea. There are two children under 10 here school?, 
now, but as a rule we do not take girls unless they 

Messrs. R. Lindsat & Co.’s, Embroidered Linen Manufacturers, King Street. 

246. The only difference between the work done at this establishment, which employs a great number 
of females, and the work-rooms of which look like those of a regular manufactory, and that done at the 
Victoria Street warehouse just described is that the material is linen instead of muslin ; the hours are 
the same. I was informed by the manager, Mr. M‘Farlnne, that the hands when required have to work 
till 10 p.m., but do not have any tea time, but bring or send for biscuits, die. 

247. The following statement, kindly prepared for me by Dr. H. McCormack of BeKast, is, it will be 
seen, of a general nature, and not confined exclusively to the special classes of persons and matters 
with which I was concerned in Belfast. But the several parts, as treated by him, do not admit of 
easy separation without prejudice to each other; and the whole, while concise, points attention to many 
facts which it is important to take into accoimt in drawing conclusions as to the effects of auy manu- 
facturino- employment in which the poorer classes generally are engaged, and is, as I judge, specially 
applical^e to the condition and circumstances of the Irish poor, — and m.any are very poor, — engaged 
in the making of shirts, stays, clothing, &c., both in arid out of factories. 

248. Dr.if.Jl/'C'orwacA, Belfast. — Generally the ill- Geuerally, nay, universally, sufficient attention is 

ventilated rooms in which children and young people not paid to secure proper night ventilation. The 
ivork, coupled with close bed-rooms at home, windows windows are not pulled down by night, as they ought 
uotinadeto come down, and which iu auy case are to be, and, too commonly, to save a paltry trifle iu 
not opened by night, lead to a great frequency both weights and cords, they ai-e not even made to come 
of consumption, and scrofula. Windows should iu- down. 

variably be opened by night. Baths ai'e very much neglected. Sufficient facili- 

In all places where children or young people are ties do not exLstfor'insui'icg clean linen, andauffleient 
employed a fall hour’s absence should be allowed for scope is not allowed for exercise and recreation, 
breakfast and a full hour for dinner. Where, as par- Once children are able to earn a little money, they 
ticularly in the mills here, tliree-quorters of an hour ai-e sent to work by their parents. The consequence 
only is allowed for breakfast and dinner severally, is, they leave school pi'ematurely, and no provision, 
many young women we not able to go to and return or no otlequate provision, is made for their cultnra 
from their .abodes in time. They breakfast and dine, during the intervals of leisure ; there being no com- 
tUerefove, on inferior tea and inferior white bread pulsion, many ehildi-en are not sent to school at all ; 
brought with them. Constipation of the botvels, and some pai-eiits are so lost to self-respect and 
amenovrhcea, and general break-up of the health are decency, as to send even their very young children 
no infrequent results. Good brown or even black out to beg. 

bread of rye would be preferable to white ; and Sanitary arrangements sliould be compulsory. Edu- 
wbenten-meal porridge would be prefei-able to tea. cation ought to ho compulsory. 


A penny manual of cookery, also, should be sold or 
even given away among the working classes, and the 


Although deterioration of the house atmosphere be 
a moat fi'cquent, — I believe it to ho ihe most frequent 


same would prove desirable iu respect of health ; that source of disease,— still the deterioration of the outer 
is to say, there sliould be circulated a little penny atmosphere is also veiy gi-oat. The sti'cets in many, 
he.Tlth manual, embracing the important points of nay, most places, are not swept daily ; ordures are 
food, meat, drink, clothing, exercise, ventilation, and thrown out of doors ; tlie sewers are not trapped, 
warmth. By the adoptiou of the Rev. Mr. Moule’s (of Dor- 

In many of the wavehonses task-work or over- work cheater) eaifh-closet in rooms comniunicating with 
is practised. The grown up hands .aie paid over, the the outer atmosphere, placed, of course, undei- sanitai-y 
apprentices, I believe, are not paid extra, or always control, the whole evil of foul sewage and the conse- 
so pjud. When a man and, & fortiori, a boy or girl, quent material deterioration and moral injury would 
has worked all day long, a couple of hours exlm both at once be got i-id of. 

work, night work, is BO much poaching on the capital Free lending libimdes and public museums, with 
of life, and in the long run is hurtful in the extreme, gardens, pavka, and other places of recreation, should 
It may he said that it is optional. It is not, however, snbsist everywhere, 

always quite optional ; but suppose it were, is it tight It may be observed, that when aifificial light, as 
to tempt work-people to the immediate exhaustion gas, is resoi'ted to, people, generally ignorant that 
and eventual ruin of their constitutions ? The day’s light diminishes by the distance multiplied into itself, 
labour should provide the day’s sustenance. Besides, place the flame so far off the eyes of the workers tlmt 
it is thoughtless if not cruel, to subject young boys the sight in the long run becomes strained and per- 
and girls, at a critical peiuod of their lives, to extra manently injured. 

toil during those hours which should properly be MacCoemactc M.D. ’ 

devoted to home duties, home influences, self-improve- -n ir * i r.v a -i i oi'a ’ 

ment, and rational hedtliy recreation. 16th April 1864. 

DROMORE. 

Messrs. J. Harrison & Co.’s, Shirt-eront, &c. Manufacturers. 

249. Mr. J. Harrison . — We make embroidered factory hours ever since, which are an hour shorter 
shirt fronts, ties, &c., but we are going to extend our than our former hours ; except on occasions when we 
manufacture to other work, e.g., blouses. We employ work a couple of hours or so for two oi- three nights to 
in the factory about 120 persons, chiefly females from finish an order, e.g., for a steamer going to the West 
12 yeai's of age xipwards. For a short time we were ladies ; but we never work beyond 9 p.m. The 
treated as under the factory laws, as we use steam smoothers must all bo grown women. 

for the sewing-machines, and we have kept to the 

250. I visited another factory at Dromoie,-^that of Messrs. Harrison, Bros., in which the business is 
precisely the same and carried on on the same system as that just described. I also visited a small 
warehouse where the only employment was that of a few females engaged in smoothing, getting 
up linen just as in a common laundry. This work is usually very hot from the steam and iron from 
the stoves. 
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report upon the MANUFACTURE of WEARING APPAREL 
mt.h™. Mr. H. W. LORD 


To Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


PART I. ON DRESS-MAKERS, MANTLE-MAKERS, AND MILLINERS. 

Gentlemen, 

1. In this first part of my Report I have the honour to call your attention to the evidence, which 
I have collected, relating to children and young persons employed by dress-makers, mantle-raakei-s, and 
millineis, both in wholesale and retail trades. Besides the metropolis, to which most of that evidence 
refers, I have visited Bath, Brighton, Bristol, Cheltenham, Exeter, Hastings, Leamington, Plymouth 
Portsmouth, Ryde, and Torquay. The evidence on this branch of my subject, taken in those provincial 
towns and watering places, is confined to retail businesses. During my stay in Manchester last year I 
obtained the evidence as to the wholesale trade in that town, which I now append. 

2. At a very early period of my inquiry it became evident that, throughout tne whole range of women’s 
work with the needle in the manufacture of wearing apparel, the degrees of difl'ereuce in the nature 
and conditions of their employment were so small as to make any limit, short of that whole, at once 
unsatisfactory and impracticable. 1 accordingly, with your approval, extended my investigations to 
various cognate en^loyments, and obtained information, which I propose to lay before you in the 
second part of this Report. 

3. I have been led to treat of dress-makers, mantle-makers, and milliners under one bead, because I 
have found generally two, and not unfrequently all three, of those occupations carried on under one 
principal and upon the same premises. It must, however, be remembered that the occupation of a 
milliner is wholly distinct from_ that of a dress-maker. Not only is the manufacture of millinery fai- 
less laborious and more attractive work, but it is comparatively rare for milliners to undergo the 
excessive protraction of their hours of work, which is still prevalent among dress-makers. As a rule 
in London retail businesses, the milliners, who work late and long, are assisting dress-makers in private 
establishments, where persons of both classes reside upon the premises. 

. 4. In mantle-making the employers of dress-makers and of milliners respectively find themselves on 
common ground; that occupation is also the point at which the wholesale and retail trades are 
brought together. All di-ess-makers make mantles for their customers, or get them made; many 
milliners, si^ mercers, and drapers, both in London and in the provinces, altliough they may not 
have ‘‘ gone into ” dress-making, both employ mantle-makers on their own premises, and give work out 
to others who do so. In several wholesale millinery and other warehouses in the City the manufacture 
of mantles forms an iutegral part of their business ; this is in some cases conducted on premises under 
the direct control of the principal of the whole establishment, but far more frequently is carried on by 
persons betiveen whom and such principal no connexion exists beyond that created by the execution of 
the work at a given price; this is the case also with the manufactui-e of millinery for such houses 

5. Although this part of my report, as well as that upon the cognate employments to which I have 
^ead_yalluded,_ will deal chiefly with the occupations of women at their needle, I have found it impossible 
to avoid all notice of those engaged m the shop or saleroom. In the wholesale rniilinery houses also 
there is much employment of a nature substitutional, so to speak, for needlework proper, aa, for instance, 
the making of cap and bonnet fronts, or “blond borders,” and of ruche trimmings,* in which he^ 
produced by “eans of steam or gas is applied to hand “ machines ” of a simple kind to give, more cheaply 
and more rapidly than the needle, a form and a cohesiveness sufficient for the market for which ^ey 
are intended. ^ 

>>“ ?f '“te years been supplanted, that of the sewing 
machine is probably destined to exercise the greatest influence over the widest surface; for not only do 
the nature of the labour to be performed and the degree of skiU to be attained give Jo the “ 
LftSaaS Medlewoman, both physfcally and mtellectually, 

wf.h 1 thus made avadable to female workers, puts them on a 

nvi, * “ many ocoumtions of needlework, in which the manual strmgth rCQuired 

hithetto has practically given a monopoly of that employment to the man. 1 shall have ofcasiou\cre- 
rfte to notice the use of the sowm^g machine by boot-makers, tailors, and others. I mention it now 
partly because the mannfactiire of the heavier kmd of cloth mantles seems in effect to be more allied 
a li^e ev™ ff dress-makers, and therefore to illustrate the practical difficulty of drawing 

SircLilstpS or.heTsfon’e sl£j 

obtained. I adopt this course because of the ™, 

millinors and dress-maters is conanclod. All the ’““a f 

are of the female sen. In every establishmenTof an? hmh Tn T’ 

som.e of the workers are boarHeri an.^ Z. ■ .. . London and m the country, 


som.e of the workers are boarded and lodged upon thrm-emises nf S 1 ° i™ " 
dress-makers’ houses at the West End, and in'^mauy & thrffrst Ste S 

“1 TL“'c™r ‘hr ™ ‘he premises reSrth^^^^^^^ 

8. Abe consequence of this state of things, as concernine' mv nf nV.* ■ • -j j j- 

enmnrating with regard to it, has been to furnish a singular^onlrast VtS‘„taVaJetS m“ aft 


■“ ™“’ " “■ "fo" «™l>i«kae6a,.p. 

thL^a w! i“” looses lo a, Oity.botth. raort, ,u. 


p. 184, lias already noticed the cap 8H^ 
is point are not intended to refer to 
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y7u! ”>y «“»«»”. a-4 suppLed m.,t,rial for the reports „hich I have 

9. In the first place, from yarious motives, names have been almost umyersally withheld excent in the — 

case of employers, and even they have in several instances desired me to extinguish thS evidera^ Mr.H.w.lorf. 

only hy initials, or by a still more ambiguous designation. In many cases the mere dislike of publicity n 

has led to tins result, particularly w:th fore-women and first hands, or vounc Dersons inot- a 

business for themselyes. A stronger motive, the fear of being noted al infornfers, has''led mSy „S 
to request that their nmes should not be mentioned. Under those oircumstancel I had reasoXto felr 
that the irresponsibility attaching to all anonymous statements might induce some to be reetless in 
their asserhons, even if they did not indulge a feeling of personal Ul-will. Whenever, therefore I 
have been dealing yuth those who gave me evidence relating to persons who were not rmresente”’on 

the spot, I have in the first pheo taken the evidence without informing them that their iames w™lH 

jot he mentioned, hut aftei-wards have asked them, if they would object to my g“i“g S 
Whenever, as in most cases, they have objected, I have always made strict inquiries of their emnCm 
forewoman, or some one else, who might have had opportumties of judging of their trutUhluLs! 
whether statements of such a-iiature received from the particular person we?e £ be relied on When 
ever any doubt has been expressed, I have been careful to exclude that evidence, or make further 
mquuies m Other quarters before 1-etaining it. -tuiuitci 

10. I have m comparatively few instances preserved the evidence of the employed given to me on v.u. 

?reS'“^ r™ "“l ®- merely confirm.to,^ of Xe informati™ KSS" 

previously given me by the employer or manager, and, whether true or untrue, is equally open to 

*8 suggestion that it was prompted by then mfiaence. I am bound to say that many employers have 

dealt veij straightforwardly mtfi me, and have been desirous that all my questions should be fSlX 

answered by any one in their employment, to whom I might choose to put them; hut it was very 

obvious that the girls themselves spoke to me under considerable restraint, when the existing arrange- 

mente of their house were discussed in the presence of any one in authority, or even upon the premifes 

where they were engapd. In this respect a much more independent feeling seems to exist among 

those employed m work-rooms of silk mercers and drapers, than in the so-caBed private dress-makinl 

establishments, both m London and in the pro-vinces. ® 

11. _ I have no doubt that much more ^ufd have been “got out” of the girls, of whom I asked oues- 
hons m their work-rooms, had I adopted generally a system more analogous to cross-examination But 
for two reasons I preferred to trust to other sources of information ; one, because I conceive such nraetiee 
to be foreign to the spirit of your instructions; the other, because, when t - 


V. . L -P * oppion that some employers, having what is termed “a first-rate connexion,” did 

not hesitate to give me information, which nothing short of a total ignorance of the way in which their 
own bi^iness was conducted can save from the imputation of being wilfiiUy deceptive ^ 

fL ^ pu of report to particular portions of 

ge evidence, ! should further remark that the statements of all the wtnesses relate to a period limited 
six years, except where a more distant time is expressly mentioned j and that I have not 
letained the evidence of more than two_ persons concernmg the same house of business, except in cases 
where, by the principal e name being given, the contrary appears. ^ 


I. Age, — Sex. — Number. 

13. Very few, if any, girls are employed in even second and third rate establishments under 13 years Age 
of age.* Most are apprenticed at 14 or 1 6. In fashionable houses at the West End it is rare to find any 
under 17 or 18. It la still more rare to meet with a milliner or dress-maker in such places much over 

80. In wholesale miUinery houses in the City I found a few of 12, and in Southwark and suburban 
districts, -where millinery and mantles are made for City warehouses, there were some little helpers as 
young as 11 or even 10 ; several who were engaged in similar work at Manchester had begun at 10 
and some at 9 years of age. Where se-wing machmes are used in any number beyond three or four, 
occaaonally girls of 11 and 12 are found, who help the machinists by winding their thread on to the 
spools and fetching articles for them. 

14. With the exception of overlookers in some of the millinery departments of wholesale Gty houses, Sex. 
such, for mstauce, as the front-making, none but females are employed in the work-rooms. 

15. According to the last census returns, the number of milliners and dress-makers in England and Number : 
Wales amounts to 286,298, of whom 54,870 are in the metropolis. These are distributed in very varied ’• Of regents, 
proportions; some “ private ” houses at the West End have from 80 to 40 residents; one celebrated 

house over 70; but the usual number of residents varies from 8 to 16. In some establishments of 
SUK mercers 20 or more reside besides the saleswomen. The largest number of residents in any private 
house out of ^ndon visited by me was 15; the number of residents in the provinces seldom exceeding 8. 

City houses some few reside on the premises, but most of the residents are saleswomen. 

. 1 0 the resident-^ must he added in many cases, even of private houses, a certain proportion of a ofdav 
aay- workers ; in most provincial towns visited by me nearly two-thirds were as a rule day-workers. In workers, 
such to-TOS, however, there are usually one or two, and in the West End of London there are still many, 

Who wiU not employ day-workers at all. In most silk mercers’ establishments, if work is done on the 
premises, day--workers are employed. One such house in Eegent Street has no workwomen resident, 
in the -wholesale City houses nearly all ai-e day-workers ; some employ as many as 300 on their 
premises at one time ; in the suburban manufactories also, both of miUinery and mantles, though the 
VI® exceeding 40 or 50, all are day-workers. In all places their number varies 

sidei^Jy -with the time of yeai-, according to the busy season of the particular locality or branch of 
raae with which they are connected. It is very difficult to arrive at a lah estimate of the extent and 


milliners and dresa-makers the census returns for 1881 give 5.759, or not quite 1 in 50, as the number 

under iS years of age for the whole ofEngland and -Wales. ^ 

I 2 
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2. Of day- 
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8. Of mantle- 
makers. 


Ventilation and 
overcrowding. 


effect of this periodic fluctuation, inasmuch as these day-t^orkers pass frequently from one business to 
another of a cognate character -with comparatiTe ease. It has been, stated to me that at the least one 
third of their whole number must be witljout employment for nearly four months of the year. 


II. Hihing. — W. iGEs. 


17. hlilliners and dress-makers ai*e usually apprenticed at about 14 years of age for two or three years 
under a regular indenture. Many fashionable houses have given up taking apprentices ; where they stiH 
do so, they seldom have more than one or two ; these usually live in the house, and pay a premium 
often as high as 60?., and rarely under 307. Out-door apprentices are more common in the country 
or in an ordinary London house. Manyr-eside for improvement for six months ora year in a West 
End house ; for this improvement a large premium is frequently paid. Some go for improvement even 
after they have been in „ business for themselves. Apprentices are sometimes taken in wholesale 
houses; they are never resident ; some are as young as 13 and 12. Others learn their business of one 
of the older hands without any formal apprenticing; others again are apprenticed for three months only 
IS. Residents, other than apprentices or improvers, receive salai-ies, in most cases on yeai-ly enn-age- 
raeuts, but not unfrequently for the season. This is the ease both at the West End and in the whofe^k 
City houses. 


^ 1 9. Day -workers in retail businesses, both in London and the provinces, are usually paid by the week • 
It seems, however, that the contract is occasionally treated by some employers as one for the day only and 
the girls are turned off without notice at the end or even in the middle of a week (N’o. 38). In wholesale 
husmesses their payment is by the piece ; this is the case also with the mantle-makers who manufacture 
C*?' ^^®se milliners have little helpers, whom they hire and pay themselves. 

Machinists are not apprenticed, but are taught either by those who sell the machines, paying from 
(j^. to 10^. Gd. for six lessons, or on the premises of the employer, to whom they give their time for 
three or six months in lieu of premium. 

20. The salm-i^ paid to residents vary considerably ; milliners are usually higher paid than dress- 
. makers. At the West End the salaries of assistants are variously stated as from 87. to 167. a year in 

ordinary, and to 207. in court, businesses; those of second hands from 167. to 207. in the former and to 
257. m the latter; while first hands receive from 807. to 70?., and more in some cases. The payment of 
residents m the wholesale City bouses is as high as those of court milliners. The rate of wages for 
residei^s m the country is much the same as that of the ordinary dress-makers at the West End? 

21. Day-workers in the West End receive from 8s. to 12s. a week with their tea ; a few of the best 
have as much as 18s._ and 20s. ; some of the inferior hands in other districts are not paid more than 6s.- 
Millmerswhoworkrin shops have their dinner sometimes as well as their tea found them When 
they ate paid by the piece, as is the ease in the Citjs their earnings are much higher; in one house 
they average U a week, some making 8s. a day between 9.30 a.m; and 6.30. p.m! In another case 
the wages book showed an average of 15s. In provincial towns some earn only 5s. 6<f. and 6s., and 
though others earn 11s. and 12s., the average does not exceed 7s. Gd. or 8s. a week. 

22. _ Mantle-makers’ earnings when day-workers vary usually from 9s. to 12s. a’ week ; when paid bv 

some as much as 30». Machinista as a rule eaii 
much more than hand-norliers ; middlmg hands in the City houses earn from 14s. to 20s, and some 

In suhurban districts I found that 
wSk frlmT, tut. “that ease they had ivorlced three times in the 

On*tl, th V figures I obtained by examination of the wages' book in sereral 

places. On the other hand it appears from the statement of a forewoman (No. 164) that some middle- 
meii, who work for wholesale houses, pay so litt e, as to make «s. 6d. the weekly earnings of an average 
worker between 9 a.m. and 8.80 p.m., even maclnnisls receiving no more than from 6? to 9s In foe 
oonntry some are said to be paid as little as 3s. and 4s. a week (No. 11«)“ 


III. Statu of Place of 'Work. 

woidd .by “d drcss-makei's, whether in wholesale or retail trades, 

would be m most c^es unobjectionable, were precautions taken to provide such ventilation as would 
jure he eecape of tto foul ah and the admiLion of fresh air without cLfog dTuShts S Z, 
of the larger establishments of silk mercers and others of that class contrivaiices fSr this ouroose 
have been more or less successful, especially the invention of Mr. Tatson, which although auolied 
m most oases to Im-ge rooms, such as those of Messrs. Shoolbred, has been at Messrs. Howe?l md 
adopted with gre^ benefit to ve Jate a number of ordinary apartments, which open on to a 
common weU staircase This result is effected by having the chimney of the venfflS Xed at foe 
top of the stmrease, wtah acts as a kind of shaft, eommSnication betieenZrZZanI Ztommra 

Zrm SftwZlmZr th If “ hZonSl piv“ attLZZ 

-i. ihe tact however remains, that too many work-rooms, particularly in “nrivate” hmiqps are in 
the season, so ovjrpwded as to render useless any mere window-pane or chimneilySveZaratS’ in 
not a few yen Jtim m wholly disregarded ; whfle in others it is so Ineffectually cS out exemft 

;; _,y in close rooms does renler theii’ viy-ZZe^tfLrcollZfTe^’i; S|h'S 

overoje; Z private'* houie EnVtlm? rf M“°SMs74’’‘‘lf SoSh^lS 

improvement in the atmosphere of the room b wMA i°°wiS ed *’?• “““derabb 

uncommonly the case both m London and m other towns A. 82i 90, 92), bZ“tZwemraZ'»- 
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pitched, audvery dark in winter, so that much more gas is requii-ed thei-e than in the unnermAmc: 

grate is of an ordinary kind, but has at the back of the fire an iron chamber Brea-makers. 

the with the exterml air oe the one side, and with the work-room by means 5 ivfo ^ — 

v,S,'.W? r 1 admitted ftom witwfoS in -n™ JfcH-W.M. 

when there is no fire, warmed in winter when the fire ;«i lit- w ;+=■ ^nme. cooi m summer, 

Jamber. The young I^y, who showed ’me the room, stated ^ the oecupfnts h?d 

from this mode of introducing pure air without iiiouuring draughts from opL windows ® ^ 

^ 26. Tho ralue of ventilation is signally illnstrated by the state of Jlessia, Slioolbred’s work-™m . 
for Sintm°m™Sont“iitghL°rconto^^^^ pmelvS? * ff 

<1 6 a “ ‘''’'■'"■"““i spending of mantle-makers' premises, “are 

..rSit?e'3drrl,:rh™reS^n:i.?'%tl6‘JrS i;h.uldii~ 

n S;h™«l5“A«‘AS “ dress-makers; but at some bouses, even 

j rooms clean and 


“are very dirty and Evidence m to 


fehion^le parts, gi-eater attention might with advantage be given to keeping Sie 
cet. The heat in summer, at one such house, “irom the hot irons, which have tn 

fires, IS very oppressive.” No. 43.) At another ‘‘ the work-room was very close ; the 

often, they used to go anti get some water, and work on again." (No. 47.) A third "w'as a simfi 
“ room downstairs where we worked bv Taslio'bi- ' ' t-i a j™ ^ small 

boSto‘r“ sJi t:i£ „rr' z ms 

loom was very small. They used to come upstairs in the evening quite beaten with the wo^k and 
“ fve^then'wS” stooping 

““ f ™ 

■ A;*'’ shops I should observe that in many casee some of the work is done 

mnlSa!Si‘r,AeA“ SJ”"’ 

3 1. Again, with regard to bonnet-front and ruche trimming manufactories, “ It is most essential ” t, 

r^pV mourbiiineS S h^a^^^g^lts 

tt P^®°N ^ ^ g‘®3.t many gas stoves are always in use for the ffofferino- maohinpa and fnv 

“ heating the creasing irons; there would be no existing in a confined goffS®-foo^^ 

(says one who had worked ra a factory near Smitlifield) « was quite dreadful ; it was very low and very 
“ Srnof’’“(lM^ It was scarcely bearable. A few used to faint; ! wonder more 

“* Tiacy, of Manchester, had adopted vaiuous means for nro'vidintr 

ventilation m his establishment, “ but still the steam and gas make the place unwholesome.” (?Io. 210^ 

it usui° t??avTthe‘^i^,"’ Lm n Lf mantle-makers and wholesale milliners, I find Warming ty 

thi«T hurnem lit to warm the room m cold weather. The reason alleged for E«^- 

Sm.. rA? ^ L the present fashion of women’s dress renders a tire dangerous: in 

some rooms, however, there was no fire-place. The consequence is that the atmosphere of rooms, 
number of occupants and the total absence of any ventifition, was found 
fcL i sensibly unwholesome. In some cask not on“y 

did g£^ buiners supply the place of the ordinary fire, but the fire-place was wholly boarded up. Where 

oxygen consumed and animal heat evolved by the 
fri.AAl? whole body of the workwomen makes attention to ventilation even more 

important, especially when gashght is needed, as each machine usually has a separate jet. 

TVrf bed-rooms occupied by the residents has formed the subject for much comment, stat. 

'""spection of a large number m London and in some provincial towns has satisfied me that rooma 
themselves, whethej of bed-rooms or work-rooms, must be taken with 
for sleeping provided, not only by 
c mercers and milliners, w'ho have 


nW ^ however, observe, that the accommodation for sleeping provided, not only by 

provincial miUmers and dress-makers, but m the establishments of silk mercers and milliners, w'ho ha - - 
Sfk *.3 decidedly superior to that of manv, who style themselves court milliners and dres 

S\bA precincts of the fashionable world. Tiie clisproponiou in size of the rooms 

knH t occupants, the absence of all but the absolutely necessary articles of furniture, 

La «i 1 * J I’lu®! discomfort pvevaihng in some houses of that class are astonishing. I am happy to 
De able to add that such a state of thmgs is far from being universal even at the West End. The 
ioiiowin|casea are, however, withm my own experience: 

« r*f' V, -very bad,” says a first hand; “ I could touch the ceiling of our work-room with 

my nanl ; the bed-rooms were shocking; in the height of the season three slept in a bed ; oui- bed- 
room was so damp that the water would run do-Rm the wall.” (No. S9.) This witness had to leave in 

It dullest the proportion is only 169 cubic ftet per head, but I was told that even then if did not become oppressive. 

Dints jkA. VI® observed that the persons ivorkiM in this room are of a class trliose inode of life and social position -would 

atmospheK^I* residents in “West End” houses, either to be sensible of, or to suffer from, a close and oppressive 
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consequence of her health, and two of “ her ghls ” there had died of consumption. “ Even in good 
“ houses bed-rooms have not been -white-washed for four or five years.” (No. 40.) The only bad 
“ thing there was the sleeping ; eight of us used to sleep in a room in which there was a sink where 
“ all the slops were emptied; that was very unpleasant, and unwholesome too, I think.” (No. 57.) 

I have met with hut one authentic case of the work-room being used as a sleeping-room. (No. 40.) 
The fact of one such case being in evidence, and the great stress laid by another witness (No. 32) upon 
it, as an existing eAnl, make it probable that other instances are to be found, but I am convinced 5iat 
they are very rare. 

35. I give below a table of the number of cubic feet per head contained in several work-rooms and 
bedrooms measured by me. In all of these there was either no system of ventilation whatever, or that 
which had been attempted, had been made inoperative by the occupants. 1 regret to sa^ that my 
notes of two of the worst cases of sleeping apartments are missing ; they gave the number of cubic feet 

E er head as something under 200. I should add that no two of these dimensions refer to the same 
ouse. 


Table of Number of Cubic Feet per Head in Work-room. 


Nature of Business. 


Milliner and dress-maker (Court) - 
Silk mercer, &c. . . - 

Milliner . - . . 

„ and dress-maker (Court) 


The West End 


Cheltenham 

The City - 
SonthTrark - 
Boaton 
Islington - 
Morylebone 
Brighton - 


Milliner and dress-maker (Court) - ' 

Silk meroer, 8sc. - 

Jlillinet and dress-maker (Court) • 


- I West End - 


178 

S38 

240 

34;i 


36. With regard to the number of persons who can without injury to their health be safely put into one 
work-room of a given size, I received some very useful information from Mr. Stuart of the lum of Stuart, 
Taylor and Co., trholesale milliners, Old Change ; that gentleman stated that they had area enough for 
nearly 400 persons in their thi-ee work-rooms, but had found that when so many as 180 were in one, 
several fainted ;* they had therefore limited the number to 100, there being one or two more occasionally, 
pd thereby raised the proportion of cubic feet per head from 208 to 264 ; since that regulation had been 
m force no fwnting had occui-red. At the time of the 130 being there, the system of ventilation was 
the same as that found successful with the smaller number ; the room on the lowest floor of the three is 
venhlated by means of perforated plates at one end of a horizontal shaft in the ceiling, communicating 
mth the outer air through a hole m the wall of very much smaller dimensions than the shaft; that on 
Uie topmost floor by means of canvas stretched ail along the centre of the ceiling below a sloping roof, 
placed Venetian shutters; a long well from the side of this room communicates with the 

rmdale one. 


IV. Treatment. — Meal Times. — Holidays. 

87. Complaints have been made from time to time upon the absence of any arrangement in many houses 
for a separ^ sitting-room_ for the residents, and also upon an alleged practice of providing no dinner on 

for a sad instance I refer 
. ,p>e former grievance has been marie too much ofi it 
^ I privilege of a private house is brought forward on the 

J ef business, a work-room, if decently kept, well venli- 

Me better than back kitchens; buthereagain 
38. Observations will be found throughout the evidence as to minor sodal giievances into which it 
Tradkion ^ retained them, inasmuch as they illustrate the 

with that of the dS- worW to' ,T''®y“>y'>ee™e ™ important element in, contrasting such condition 
So e™t ?n V t f Bome emp oyers allege their residents wiU inevitally be driven, in 

* toTlaL th“"pre^ “>* *css-makers to regulate the Jours of work 

at the wSnd h»™ establishments of shk mercers and drapers 

fNo sm ■ the nlrif ‘ f more eomforts than in private houses 

“ In “PP“r to appreciate this; for the silk mercers, &c. ine said to have 

almost any one they choose of the best workpeople. (No. 73.) 

40. Upon the whole I think that the girls_ are inconsiderately, but not harshly treated • even when 
complamta are made with some justice, the origin of them is more in the absence of little comforts than 
• Sizeofroomiuquestioii stated to be 75 x 32x 11 ft.— H. W. L, + See also No 75 
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in any deliberate personal unkindness. I believe that one-half of the troubles of dress-makers arises from 
the business being commonly in the hands of unsystematic persons j from ill-managed work-rooms 
and xll-ordei-ed households. Much of the discomfort arises from irritability of temper, and want 
of judgment, on either side. There are hard masters and mistresses in this business as in others, and 
some have steadily set themselves to disbelieve every account of injury to health arising from the hours 
of work or other conditions of the business. Such persons may be strictly just in their own dealings 
and may fairly hold an opinion limited by the extent of their experience. But, in the face of die 
evidence which has been given me, to entertain such disbelief would be an insolent mockery of suffering. 

41. ResidentSj both in the West End and in the country, have, in the season at all events, too short a 
time for their dinner. Several witnesses describe it as a mere scramble, about 10 minutes being 
devoted to it. (Nos. 38, 39, 94.) Even dav-workers sometimes have no more time allowed, for though 
they usually have an houi', if they leave the premises for that meal, they often bring their food wi% 
them, when they are very busy. Piece-workers are said to hurry themselves and no doubt their 
desire to earn as much as possible in the hours of work may well produce the same result as the 
desire of an employer to get all he can out of one who is paid by the day. The time at which this 
meal takes place at the West End is usually between 12.30 and 2 p.m.; tea from 4 to 6 p.m., and supper 
at 9. “ Somerimes we got quite faint with waiting from breakfast, at a.m., till 2 p.m. before we dinei” 
(No. 88.) If work goes on after 12 p.m., some extra refreshment is commonly given; it consists either 
of tea or coffee and bread and butter, sherry and sandwiches, or bread and cheese and beer, according 
to the style of the establishment. Cases, however, have been mentioned to me of girls working from 
supper time, 9 p.m., until 2 a.m. without any additional meal. (No. 47, and see No. 83.)’ 

42. As a general rule I believe the quality of the food to be good, and the quantity sufficient. It is, no 
doubt, plain ; more vegetables and a greater variety of dishes might be had without much trouble and 
with great benefit. In many cases also there is room for more attention to the cooking and the 
trifling arrangements of the table ; but upon the whole the cause of the complaints, which are made 
from time to time, is to be found chiefly in the artificial craving for piquant relishes, which, under the 
condition of long hours of work in heated rooms without exercise, constancy usurps the place of wholesome 
appetite. There are many who would say with Mrs. Day’s first hand, a young lady who appeared the 
reverse of fanciful or fastidious, “ I have sometimes taken quite a dislike myself to some sort of food, 
“ mutton for instance, and really could not eat it, though it was very good and very well cooked.” (No. IS.) 

43. I believe that in all cases residents are allowed to have a fortnight or a month’s holiday in the dull 
season. This in the West End of London takes place between the end of July and the middle or end 
of September. How essential such an opportunity is, to enable them to resist the strain upon their 
physical powers produced by the work of the season, is very fairly stated by the first hand whom I have 
already quoted. After mentioning an extraordinaiy pressure of work upon those employed in the 
house where she was, she continues, “ one was certainly knocked up by it; she had not been away into 
“ the country for two or three yeai's before ; we all want that after the season ; every one needs a 
“ thorough change.” The girl referred to told me that she had had her regular holidays every yeai‘ 
before her illness, but had not gone into the country, as her friends lived in London. (No. 12.) 

44. In some establishments in London work occasionally ceases at 6 p.m. on Saturday, but the Saturday 

half holiday, as understood by young men in houses of business, is a thing unheard of among fashionable 
dress-makers. In many provincial towns Saturday is “ the latest night of the week.” (Nos. 1 19, 189, 
142, 145, 148, 160, 176, and see 240.) v , , 

V. Hours of Work. 

45. It has been frequently asserted, and I believe with truth, that there has been a general improvement 
throughout the country with regard to the hours of work, as compared with those which were common 
in many parts 20 years ago. Among dress-makers and milliners in provincial towns and in the wholesale 
City houses this is certainly the ease. (Nos. 102, 111, 117, 152, and see 249.1 No doubt instances are 
still to be found in such places of very excessive hours of work, as, for example, those at a draper’s at 
Swansea (No. 149), where work went on from 8 a.m. to 11 and 12 p.m. for most nights week after week. 
A similar case occurred at Torquay. (No. 121.) At Bristol, five years ago, a first hand had frequently 
worked, two or three times a week, from half past 6 a.m. to midnight. (No. 101.) Again, at Southport, 
four years ago, work lasted from 8 a.m. to midnight always, for a month (No. 40) ; and at Brighton 
from 9 a.m. till 11 and 12 p.m. for some weeks recently. (No. 148.) The case also of a girl at 
Birmingham who worked for four or five weeks before Christmas from 8 or 9 a.m. to 4 or 5 the next 
morning, and till 6 a.m. on Christmas morning (No. 102), is another proof that there is still much 
excessive work in particular establishments ; as is the account given (No. 97) of the house at Windsor, 
where the usual hours throughout the year are said to be from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and work tbi-ough 
three successive nights formed the climax of extraordinaiy pressure. 

46. I must, however, observ^ that with three exceptions these statements refer to places which I 
have not visited, while my inquiries in the excepted places, Bristol, Torquay, and Brighton, satisfied 
me that those hours were not characteristic of the trade there. Of those visited by me 1 consider 
Cheltenham and Exeter to have the latest hours. In the first-mentioned place they had worked 
at one establishment fi’om 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. for five weeks every night but Saturday (No. 96); 
this was in 1862. The extreme term spoken of was in one case from 7 a.m., in another fi'om 6 a.m., 
till midnight thi'ee, foui’, and five times in one week. (Nos. 93, 94.) So in Exeter one girl worked 
from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. every other night in a week for six weeks in the spring and in the fad, and from 
8 a.m. to 11 p.m. for every night in one week, sometimes till 1 and 2 a.m. (No. 128) ; another from 
8 am. to 10 p.m. usually in the season, but 11 p.m. and 12 at times. (No. 127.) In Batli (No. 115) 
twice or three times a week in April and May from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., in Leamington at one house 
tmce, at another three times a week in the season (Nos. 101, 106), for the same length as in Batb, 
■with one instance of working from 8 a.ni. to 1 the next morning twice in three weeks (No. 103), were 
the extreme eases. 

_ 47. On tile whole, therefore, I may fairly state that in such towns as I have visited, the hours of work 
•in the season, the pressure of which lasts for perhaps two mouths at two peidods of the yeai’, though 
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Dress-makers, they in several cases reach 14, very rarely exceed 15 hours in the day, and that it is umisual for 
them to be as long as 15 on more than three days in the week. I do not mean to say that even 

Mr H W Lord these houra are not too long, but that as compared with what the hours of many houses at the West 

' End in the four months of fte London season still are, or with those -which wme common in the_ same 

C. places 20 years ago, the hours now general in those places show a decided improvement in the 

system under which the business is conducted. Indeed in several places those wbo had leading 
businesses, though they were private dress-makers, had found that they could, even in the season, get 
through in 12 hours a day enough to satisfy both their customers and themselves. The evidence 
given on this point by Mrs. Gilliug, of Cheltenham (No. 88), and Mrs. Wilkins, of Bristol (No. 117), 
shows very signally how much can be done in this matter by system and resolution. 

In London. 48. It is in the West End of London, and for the most part in the private establishments of fashion- 
Th« sieason. able dress-makers there, and not at the houses of silk mercers who lia-ve a dress-making department, 
however fashionable- their connexion, that oppressive hours of work are still the rule for the three or 
four months between March and July, of which the London season consists. 

49. The evidence which I have taken upon this point, and which is considerably more than that -which 
I lay before you, bulky as that is, has fully satisfied me that the usual hours in such private houses 
during that period are at least 14 and more commonly 15 a day, from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., while many 
work longer even than that. In the week before a drawing-room, of -which there are three or four in a 
season, these are exceeded constantly to the extent of two and three hours for several nights, and on 
the day and night immediately preceding the drawing-room it is a common thing to work for 20 hoitrs, 
and not unfi-equently the whole night through. 

1 . Resident!!. 50- EoT example, a young woman who has been In business for herself for a year, states (No. 38), 
« I have occasionally worked from six in one morning until four the next; that was veiy rare, but 
" from 8 a.m. until 3 the next morning I have worked-- night after night for weeks together, except 
“ on the Saturday, when -we left off sometimes as early as 7 and always before 12.” Mrs. Cotton 
(No. 39), “ We were always up by 6 a.m., and never in bed before 12 p.m. from April to the end of 
" June; often and often we were later.” This was in 1861. Another young girl, B.D., in speaking 
of two previous situations, uses an expression uudesignedly, which gives a very strong confiimation 
of the extent to which late hours occur ; “ They were not late houses, not lokat I call late ; we never 
“ worked after 1 2 or 1 at night in the season, from about 8 a.m., generally speaking ; that is no later 
“ than loe loorA here. I worked here 18 months ago from 7^ a.m. to 4 the next morning on the 
“ drawing-room night; we had worked every night that week till 12 and 1 from half-past 7 in the 
“ morning.” (No. 45.) Tliis witness was one of the few -whose evidence I have before mentioned 
as being Stained by a species of cross-examination ; it was given in the presence of her employer, who 
-was apparently much vexed, but did not contradict a single statement. 
s.Day-workers. Day--workers ate generally considered not to work so long as residents. In London, however, 

many work occasionally very late. (No. 82.) This evidence was given me by a young day-worker, 
on whose truthfulness her employer told me I might rely : " At Madamc’s I have myself worked 
“ from 6.30 a.m. till midnight on Satui-days as well as other nights.” (No. 43.) Another, a middle- 

aged woman, says, “ Still I go at 4 a.m. sometimes, and sometimes 1 stay till 12 One week 

“ last season -w'as a very had one ; they had a lai-ge wedding order aud a great number of trains, for 
“ the last train was not sent out till 11 on the moming of the drawing-room day. I know that the 
“ girls in the house worked till 4 a.m. for three nights, and till 3 a.m. for one night, in that week ; they 
“ never began before 8 a.m., we used to be there at 6 or 7.” (No. 42.) So again; “I have stayed, 
“ even when I was day-worker, from 6 a.m. till 2 the next morning for two or three nights for several 
“ weeks together.” (No. 38.) 

Hours out of 52. It has been said that fashionable dress-makers have to make all their profits in the four or five months 
the seawa. of the season ; there are not a few establishments however, -where the hours are at least 14 for nearly the 
whole year round, and some frequently work in the autumn and winter 15 and 16 hom-s a day. 

Miss J. was “ improver from September to June in a bouse notorious for the long hours of work. . . . 

“ During that time we usually -u'orked until 12 at night. In the season we -worked after 12 every 
“ night almost, for about two hours ; then we used to begin at G.30 a.m., before breakfast” (No. 47.) 
Mrs. Cotton (No. 89), whom I have already quoted, says, “we had to be in the work-room at 7.30 am., 
“ and never cleared till 11 p.m. ; this was not in tire very busy season; I -was not there in the spring 
“ and summer.” At another house the hours “were from 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. even in November. . . . 
“ Even at this season (December 1863) some houses are working late; an improver who lives where 
“ I live at present, because they have no room for her to sleep, has to be at a Bond street house to 
“ breakfast by 8, and does not leave till 11 p.m. ... I know of one (house) where they have been 
“ working this November from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m.” (No. 40.) Still, so far as I can ascertain, it seems 
usual to work only from 8 or 9 cum. till 7 or S p.m., aud even less, for four months in the year, and 

from October to December the hours do not ordinarily exceed IS in the day. 

Dislike of If any coufii-mation were needed of the real feelings of the girls themselves about the hours of 

London hours, the London season, the expressions of some who, after the experience of one or two seasons at the West 
*«■ End, have gone into City houses, or returned to country businesses, are quite sufficient “ Nothing 

“ shall induce me to go to a London house again ; I feel quite worn now with one ordinary day’s 
“ work ; I think another season there would have killed me.” This is the evidence of a first hand at 
Leamington wire had been in London for the season of 1862, and was 28 years old when she went; 
“ the room and the food were both very good in both places, nothing was bad but the hours.” (No. 101.) 


Eridence of 
employers, &e. 


City house, “I would not 'go back to live in a private (Court) house, not 
“ bread depended on it.” (No. 39. ) ITae experience of such does not however deter others. “ All seem 
“ anxious to get up to London.” (No. 126.) “Several,” remarks a leading dress-maker at Ryde, 
“ have gone from me to fashionable London hordes ; they have generally come home again quite 
“ sick, as one of them said just lately, of London hours and habits.” (No. 141.) 

04. Hithei'to I have cited the evidence of the workpeople themselves, but several employers and fore- 
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women h^e frankly ^ven me statements which confirm much, if not most, of the foregoing assertions. Dress-makers, 
At Mrs. Day’s establishment in Bruton street, where the openness, with which all my questions were 

answered by every person to whom 1 put them, was most satisfactory, the first hand stated that in the 

season they breakfast at 7 a.m., and the time for leaving off work varies from 10 p.m. to 12 ; “ the 
“ most usual time is 11 p.m. ; the drawing-room nights are always exceptional; for last May dvawing- 
“ room we worked for two or three nights till 2 and 3 a.m. In one very exceptional case we were 
“ working for four days one after the other more than 18 hours a day on an average. We began at 
“ 7 a.m.pdwent on till 1, 2, 3, and 4 a.m. successively.” (No. 13.) This was in June of last year, and their 
work had never before been so late. So Madame Jacobi (No. 24), after noticing the bad effect of lonn- 
work on the health of herself and the members of her family, “ It is too much ; we work for three 
“ months as late as 12 every night, at all events tor five of the six in a week,” (the time for commencing 
being 8 a.m. in the season). Again, Madame Sophie Baily (No. 31), “ Our ordinary hours in the season 
“ are from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Sometimes we are obliged to work later than that, till 2 or 3 in the 

“ morning occasionally Even on Saturday we often have to work much after 9, instead of 

cleai-ing, as I wish, at that hour.” Madame Studer, after stating that the ordinary hours in her 
establishment are from 8 a.m. till 11 p.m., goes on, “ I dare say we always work 16 or 17 hours on the 
“day before the drawing-room, and perhaps we maywork a little after 11 on some other nights.” (No. 25.) 

35 . The hours in the London season are long, even with other than court dress-makers. One employer 
states her usual hours to be in the season from 6.S0 a.m. to 9 p.m., sometimes beginning an hour 
earlier. (No. 49.) Miss R. states the work in two general houses in which she had resided to have begun 
in the season at 7.30 a.m. ; “they did not ever begin to clear up till 11 p.m.,” but were rarely later than 
that hour. (No. 52.) So C. B. (No. 58), “Our usual hours of work were from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., but as a rule 
“ we worked later than that in the season, but never after midnight ; we often worked until 1 1 at night.” 

56. Still there are many general dress-makers whose hours in the season rarely exceed 18 (No. 50), 
and some who contrive to keep up a very good connexion with work for 12 hours a day ; “ even in the 
“ season from 9 a.ra. to 9 p.m. is with very rare exceptions our longest time.” (No. 48.) 

57. There is in all probability very little difference at the present day between London and the south, 
south-west, and west provinces with respect to the hours observed in milliners and di-ess-makers’ esta- 
blishments of the same class, except those which the London season is alleged to necessitate among 
employers, who conduct a court* busiuess within half a mile to the west of Regent street 

58. The hours in the large establishments of silk mercers in London, who have added to their ordinaiy 
business the manufacture of dresses and millinery, even in the height of the season, rarely exceed 12 in 
the day, the pressure of the drawing-room adding at Messrs. HoweU& James’ only one hour (No. 66), and 
the occasions on which at Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove’s work goes on till 10 p.m. from 8 a.m. being not 
half a dozen in the season. (No. 66.) Even at Messrs. Lewis fa Allenby’s, whose business has been smd by 
some to partake more of a court business than that of any similar establishment, work in the height of the 
season lasts from 8.S0 a.m. to 10 or 11 p.m., but never later. “ I think I may say (is the remark of their 
“ manager) that we never clear up before 10 p.m, in those months (the end of March to the middle of 
“ July), and very frequently not much before 11. We never by any chance work after 11, for the gas 
“ is invariably turned off at that hour.” (No. 54.) 

59. In similar establishments in provincial towns tlie hours are but little longer than is usual in London. 2 . ProTineial. 
At Exeter (No. 132), Plymouth (No. 135), Brighton (No. 142), and Hastings (No. 147), all speak of 13 

hours a day as a rare excess. At Mr. Smith’s, of Cheltenham (No. 98), where the ordinary time is from 
9 to 9, they had worked but twice hi the last six months till 12. Mr. King, of Bath (No. US), states the 
extreme of work at his establishment to be from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m, for a foi tniglit in each of the months 
of April, May, and October. At Mr, Bett’s, of Torquay (No. 133), work had gone on as late as 12 only 
once in three yeai-s, the season houi-s there being from 8 am. to 9 p.ra. By way of an exception, Mr. 

Wackrill, of Leamington (No. lOG), stated that the mantle-makers on his premises probably went on 
twice a week from 8 a.m, to 11 p.m, between March and July, and again between October and December, 
and perhaps three times a year till 1 a.m. So at Messrs. Freebody’s, at Cheltenham, in 1862 they had 
worked for five weeks from 8.S0 a-m. to 11 p.m., but this was not likely to occur again. (No. 96.) 

60. It is unusual for a retail millinery business to be carried on in any private establishment, except in Millioery ; 
connexion with dress-making (No. 80) ; in the shras, which aro confined to the manufiictui'e and sMe of i. Retail, 
milline^ exclusively, late hours are rare ; in the West End, as well ns elsewhere in London, they do not 
ordinarily in the season exceed 12 hours, and in most eases fall short of that length. ' I met, however, with 

one or two instances in London of girls, in what might be termed private millinery houses, working 
after midnight several times in one week. One such case, in which a young French girl was kept up 
making bonnets till 2 a.m., was mentioned to me by a fellow countrywoman with very lively indii^na- 
tion, as a “gross exception ” to the usual habits of the business. It is said that in some neighbourhoods 
the resident apprentices have to assist in the shop until 11 at night after the work-rooms are closed 
(No. 79), but such cases appear to be iifs exceptional as the converae case which occurs in some houses 
at the West End, where, after business ia the show-room is concluded, the girls aro expected to help in 
the work-room. (No. 73.) 

61. The country millinery shops appear to have later hours than those in London. Mrs. Barry, of 
Bath (No. 114), speaks of work from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. being frequent in May and June; and Mr. 

Syme, of Bristol (No. 123), stated the hours at his establishment to be ftom 8 a-m. to 9 p.m. for 
four months. So at Southampton, from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. three or four times in two months. (Ivo. 150.) 

At Portsmouth, 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. for the seaeon, and occasionally 10 and 11 p.m. (No. 140.) At 
Brighton, 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. for 10 nights in the season. (No. 145.) 

62. In City wholesale houses the hours are moderate. AtMes8rs.Keelings’(No.l78),forexample,work 2 . Wholesale 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. for four nights a week during three weeks in each spring and autumn is stated 


• Out of about 1,530 miUmers and drcas-malccrs, •whose addi'csses are given in the London Post Office Directory, 46 are marked 
as “ Court.” Some of these are probably Court milliners, &c., in little else than name. Others, however, — and among them some 
of the best entitled to that distinction, — arenotsoparticnlarlised. It maybe fiiirly assumed that at least 45, employing 1,200 workers, 
suffer, from one cause or another, extreme pressure is the London season.— H. ‘VV. L. 
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Dress-makers, 

&c. 

Mr.n.'W.Lord. 

c. 


Mnnt3e-oiakers 


Sunday-vork. 


to be the extreme, and the hours at Messrs. Stuait and Taylor’s (No. 180) are even less. I have met -with 
cases of work for two or three nights at the beginning of the month from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m., but even, 
in their busy times they do not often exceed 12 or 13 hours (see Nos. 188, 299). In the cap-front dep<artment 
at Messrs. Vyse’s (No. 189), indeed, work goes on from April to June until 10 p.m. and sometimes 11 
from 9 a.m. ; this, however, is a branch of the business which is in most cases carried on away from the 
wai'ehouse under the control of some small manufacturer in the suburbs. Among such persons working 
from 8 or 8.30 a.m. to 10 and 11 p.m. for two months or so is not imcommon, and 1 have met with 
instances of work protracted until 2 a.ni. (No. 190.) Some of these smaller manufactories exist iu the 
neighbourhood of Cripplegate , Aldermairbury, &c. ; in one of them work is said (No. 193) to go on till 
11 and 12 p.m. from 8 a.ni. “ often enough,” while in another the fair average is stated as ‘being from 

8 a.m. to 10 p.m. three times a week. (No. 192.) During the four months, December, January, June 
and July, there is little employment for milliners and mantle-makers in the wholesale trade. 

63. The hours observed in wholesale millinery establishments of that class in Manchester are as long 
and in some cases longer than in London. One witness had worked three or four times all night, and for 
30 hours without rest (No. 207) ; another, who was 16 years old, frequently all night, three times in 
one w'cek. (No. 208.) So Mi’. Tracy, an employer there, speaks of work being for three or four 
months continually prolonged from 8 a.ra. till 9 and 10 p.ro. (No. 210.) 

64. The hours of mantle-makers also are not unfrequently long, especially those who manufacture for 
City houses, where a lai’ge business is done in shipping orders. One witness often worked from 8, and 
even 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., sometimes till 12 ; once in every fortnight or three weeks all night. (No. 165.) 
Miss Woodbridge (No. 168) speaks of work from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. three tunes a week for five weeks 
twice a year. A machinist at Mr. Hill’s (No. 171) had often worked from 7 a.in. to 8.30 p.m., and 
sometimes from G a.m. to 9 p.m. A gkl at another mantle-maker’s, when the hours were said to be from 

9 to 9, had -worked once-or-twioe all aright. (No. 172a.) Those also who tdre out their work from 
West End houses, frequently work fi-om 8 a.m. to 10 p.m; one had worked three times in a week from 
6 a.m. to 11 p.m. ; she stated the usual houi-s to be from 8 a.m. to 8. 30 p.ui., and that they seldom 
worked for more than two hom-s after that (No. 159.) 

65. I believe that working on Sunday* is much less frequent than it used to be (No. 87), and for this 
result at least the general opinion seems to give credit to the Association for the md and benefit of 
Dress-makers and Milliners (No. 72). The influence of that Society, and of the various Homes and 
registries now existing, has certainly been to keep some cheek upon employers, and has to some extent 
reduced the hours of work, as compared with those of 1842. 


VI. Nature or Occupation. 


66. Very little need be sai4 with regai-d to the ordinary use of the needle by dress-makers. Although 
milliners do use the needle, there is none of the labour, “ the drudgery,” as one witness (No.ll3)caUsit, 
of dress-making. “ It is very wearisome work,” says Miss Reeves, of Leamington, herself an employer; 
“ none can tell how fatiguing di’ess-making is until they have sat hour after hour the whole day long 
“for many days at it.” (No. 102.) “ I have worked myself at dress-making,” says Mi-s. H. Gilling, of 
Cheltenham, also an _ employer, “ as few mistresses have, and know how wearying a thing it is to work 
late night after night; it is the feeling obliged to work that is so wearisome: upon any great 
« e“ergeney, I am surej^all are ready to work any time for an employer who is kind and considerate 
to them. (No. 88.) There is great truth in this; and, so far, those who work for court dvess-makei's 
have some compensation at the moment for their extreme hours before a drawing-room ; “ everything is 
BO pretty,” says one, “it is such a pleasmre to put on one beautiful thing after another till the dress 
gets complete, that you forget to be tired ; I should be quite done up in half tlie time, if I were 
working on crape.” (No. 28.) 


portions of dress-making long standing is, if not necessary, very couiiiion. This is pai’- 
ueularly the ease with the skirt-niountei’s and trimmers of ball and other light fancy dresses. The 
™lled feet and legs are from time to time complained of by somi while others, 
” .L H “‘T (Nos. II, 27. 83, 174.) “ As for standing, some have stood 

■< . 8 fto t™™ 01- hall dresses, till they got very ill T their legs swelled 

“ mv ^ “““O'! fef ‘hree whole days; I was not so bad as they^were, bat 

niy feet were badly blistered and my legs swollen too.” (No. 43.) ^ 

is IVto'w s'* ’’°“".®‘ "®''® frimmingS in wholesale houses gas or steam 

havremwt^nl to A tubes, and small hand-machines of vli-lous kinds, over whieT. the girl. 
™t ,°m?ort?nol of ^ 5®“' ^®“*' ’^"‘P'oy"S ‘hemselves in several cases pointed out to me the 
Srh*oroJL * * avoiAug any overcroivding,.and of having a perfect system bf ventilation, where 

ist io, and Seln.™’ ^ “ P™“f «f ft® trith of their observations. (Nos. 189, 

of the f work7l i,e®“'®"y speshing, those used by dress-makere are 

it doo? t -1 '™*®'? ®“® fe®* pleasure and by a person iu a sitUng posture. This, 

if It docs not involve stooping as a necessity, does, as a matter of my own observation, foLtiiv induee 
d I ® corisfraiiied, says a forewoman of mantle-makers, “for they sit with lueir back 
(No leT)^ “''®' “’®"' ®”S®« feS® t'' 17®* ”™'-” 


VII. Evvect of EnmoyMEKi os Phvsicai Condition. 

of mbiifrs'^'Sd symptom as especially ehai-acteristic of the physical conditlot 
Medical men consider chlorosis and amenorrhma to be very oommoii 
among the younger ones. Withregard to the prevalence of the functional derangement known i amenor. 


* I have had isolated cases mentioned, chiefly in 
houses going on in the suburbs on Sunday, but have 


Ibreign houses. (No. 81.) I have also been iufonned of work for wholesale 
no authentic evidence on the point.— H. W. L. 
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rbcB^ 1 find in Dr. Graily Hewitt’s work on diseases of women a passage, whicb ^concisely sums up the Dress-makw^ 
conditions which lead to the development of that disorder; these are so completely identical with those *“• 
observed among the class of which I am tieating as to induce me to cite hiis remarks. “Either the \ w — 

“ patient has been living badly, taking too little food, or food not sufficiently nutritious, or she has been 
“ leading a too sedentary or artificial life deprived of pure air, in short subjecting the body at a very C. 

“ critical period of life to many influences known to be incompatible with sound health,” p. 447. 

71. Dyspepsia is very general among them, as might be expected; but beyond the sedentary nature of 
the occupation there is nothing in the nature of their ordinary business to affect the health of the work- 
people. The other conditions of employment, — the long houi-s, close rooms, hurried meals, and want of 
exercise, — combine to produce the very lamentable results, to the evidence of which I will now proceed 
to call your attention. 

72. “ Many in Cheltenham suffer from the hours. I left because I became so ill through it (6 a.m. 

“ to 12 p.m. four or five times in a week, not every week, but more than one in the season).” (No. 94.) 

“ I can manage dress-making from 8 to 8, but sometimes I have been obliged to work from 7 a.m. 

“ to 12 p.m. for three or four nights in one week ; that knocks me up ; ... it is the night-work 
“ that is so bad; I can always do as much in one hour of the day as in two of the night. I have been 
“ in the hospital before this time ; I am always better for a time when I go back to work, until one of 
“ these weeks comes.” (No. 93.) This ivitness, however, had been obliged to give up domestic 
serrice, because she w’as not strong enough for it; and no doubt there is much truth in the remark 
of another (No. 51) that “delicate girls are apprenticed to dress-making ninder the notion that it is 
“ light, easy, and agreeable work, and therefore _ fitter for them than any other.” “ But,” she adds, 

“ no idea could_ be more mistaken.” Another says, “ Some girls used to suffer from head-aches and 
“ fainting ; I think, though, that they were naturally feeble. It is not the time so much as the sleeping 
“ places and work-rooms that do hai-m; and the season makes them woi-se, than they would be, by 
“ overcrowding them.” (No. 36.) 

73. But it is not the weakly ones alone that fall victims to the conditions, whether of late hours or of 
unhealthy apartments, under which this business exists. The poor girl at Hyde “who was quite observed 
“ there for her good looks and health,” dying of consumption after a year in London (No. 141) ; the two, 
who had been very well in Plymouth, utterly broken down by one season at the West End (No. 136); the 
painful iteration throughout this evidence, “my health has suffered; my constitution has been very 
“ much impaired ; very many suffer ; I was myself very strong leave no room for doubt “ They are 
“ continually ailing; their appetite fails with long sitting in close rooms; coughs and face-aches are very 
“ general, and headaches too ; they often faint at their work ; it is so usual that no particular notice is 
“taken.” (No. 40). “ I do assure you it was quite sad,” says a day-worker, speaking of the residents 
w’here she worked last season, “ to look at their pale faces, and see them walk quite crippled with swelled 
“ feet by standing so long at the trains. The servants loere far healtliic}' than the younff ladies in that koitae. 

(No. 42.) “ No doubt,” remarks a very superior first hand in one of the most fashionable houses in the 
West End, “needlework does affect you in the course of years. It is not so much that dress-makers get 
“ really iil, but they become gradually, almost imperceptibly, weaker. A little thing som knocks 
“ them doion.” (No. 13.) In that last sentence the whole effect of their work upon their health is 
briefly epitomized. 

74. For medical testimony to the same effect, I beg to refer you to the important evidence of Mi-. 

Radclift’e (No. 413), who has placed at my disposal the result of a private inquiry, taken up by him at 
the request of the medical officer of the Privy Council. 

75. Vpy similar are the remai-ks of the head of a milliner’s work-room in Paddington. “ Certainly 
“ there is no pai-ticular thing to notice in respect of their health, but milliners are not strong, not even 
“ those day-workers who have some air and exercise; a little thing puds them down" (No. 77.) So the 
forewoman at Mr. Kent’s, a mantle-maker, after stating that she had not found machinists give up or 
sicken sooner than the rest, “ but they are not strong as a class, whether they work at machines or 
“ at the needle only.” (No. 154.) 

76. Mourning orders seem to be in every way especially trying ; they are usually in excess of the 
ordinary week’s work, and the time allowed for their completion is too frequently very short, so that an 
especial source of fatigue is added to work essentially di-eary and depressing in itself. Miss Bramwell 
mentions a distressing case in a large establishment where a great deal of mourning is made, the 
alleged result of working from. 8 or 9 a-m. till 11 p.m. in the winter, when gas is necessary for many 
hours together. “ One who works there has told me that her brain seems to get on fire before the time 
“ for clearing comes. She used to be a bright good-tempered girl, but now she has grown so irritable 
“ that I fear for her brain.” (No. 82.) 

77. I have made particular inquiries of the workpeople and others with regard to the effect of their Byes affected, 
work upon the eyes, but so far as my own observation goes,* it is among the lower class of dress- 
makers and seamstresses that any disorder is to be found prevailing to such an extent as to be at all 
characteristic of the business. Among the residents any affection of the eyes is certainly uncommon; 

such cases, however, do occur, and it is after some extravagantly long nights of work upon a mourning 
order, that they have usually developed. The case in the hospital at Cheltenham already alluded 
to illustrates this. (No. 96.) That of the machinist at Madame Le Jeune’s (No. 29) is not conclusive, 
inasmuch as her sister, -who had not worked, was similarly affected ; and 1 believe that many other 
^ses would show hereditary tendencies, if they were well examined. Among the day-workers, who 
from their lower social position and mode of life more nearly approach the seamstress class, there 
seems more tendency to affection of the eyes. (No. 184.) Still the mati-on of a Home in which 20 of 
such girls live, had had no- cases come under her notice in 18 months. (No. 84.) It is probable 


• Dt. Ord, -who has reported on miliiners, Sc., to the Medical Officer of the Prlyy Coancil, expressss a similar opinion. Mr. 
raddiffie (No. 413) in a letter to me on this snhject says, “ The almost entire absence of com^aint on tins head (defect of -rision 
‘ among West End workers) was one of my reasons for expressing an opioionthat the condition of dress-makers has improved mneh 
“ within the last 20 years, since Mr. Grainger’s inquiry.” — H. L. ' 
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that their habits, the food they eat, and the life they lead, have a greater effect than the nature of 
their work in this respWt. 

78. At the same time it must be noticed that some rnantle-makers_ recognize the effect of cmtinual 
working on black as being bad for the eyes; others (No. 156) mention that white or scarlet is more 
trying, and observe with truth that theirs is not “niggling work” like that of shoe-binding, or fine 
shirt-making. It is probable that much of the dizziness spoken of is the consequence of biliousness, as 
H. L. suggests, speaking of her owm feeling when engaged on “ small-striped work.” (No. 177.) 

79. Upon this point, however, I prefer to direct your attention at once to the evidence of the medical 
gentlemen whom I consulted both in Loudon and in the provinces- (Nos. 409, 412, 418, 419.) 

80. Several distinguished oculists have recommended the use of blue tinted glass chimneys or globes, 
in order to correct the bad effects of gaslight on the eye. With the view of putting this suggestion to a 
practical test, Mr. S. Lewis,* who has throughout my inquiries been most ready to afford me^all the 
assistance in his power, allowed me the use of one of his work-rooms. Accordingly, in a room which 
was lit by two single-jet gas-burners, suspended from a single “telescope” arm, blue tinted globes 
were substituted for those in ordinary use. One of these globes was clear throughout; the upper half 
of the other was “ground.” Over each of them was placed a common green paper shade (white inside) 
which had been used with the former globes. The occupants of the room were 6 in number, and were 
engaged solely on evening dresses ; they sat at a table (8 ft. long by 2 ft. wide) placed under the gas-burners. 
They considered their work to he quite as trying to the eyes as any other kind of dress-making, except 
constant working on black, and had found the glare of the gas to be very great. After the tinted globes 
had been in use for four successive evenings in June, I visited the room. All spoke with great satis- 
faction of the relief given to their eyes by the colour, while none bad found the light le.ssened to such 
an extent as to interfere with their work in any way. 

81. In a room where it had not been tried, doubts were expressed whether the light would be 
brilliant enough for black work ; but one, who had been for one evening occupied in tho first-mentioned 
room in making a body of black glace silk, stated that the light was quite sufficient for her.| 

82. 'Ihe globe with the upper part of ground glass was preferred to the other, since they were able to 
draw tho arm down nearly to a level with their heads, and thereby have their eyes still further protected, 
while the whole of the light from below fell directly on their work. 

83. The absence of all exercise except on the Sunday is an evil of the season’s pressure on residents, 
which seems very serious. It is said by some to be tlie fault of the girls themselves (No. S6), and indeed 
several have not hesitated to proclaim their preference for another half-hour of “ bed ” in the morning 
over a walk (Nos. 28, 100) ; m that respect perhaps they are not singular ; nor can it be wondered 
at, w'hen the necessary fatigue of their day’s work under the present state of things is considered. In 
some cases, however, they are not allowed to go out even before breakfast, and the temptation of the 
streets is, perhaps sincerely, put forward, both in the provinces and in London, as a reason for not letting 
them go out in the evening. There are those, however, who, probably with greater wisdom, think that 
“ not trusting them is the surest way of making it impossible to trust them.” (Nos. 16, 75, 138, 178.) 
Be that as it may, it is quite a common thing for these young girls, — in the country, apprentices {a 
young as 14 and 15 ; in the West End houses, girls of 17 and upwards, — to move beyond the threshold 
of the house bxit once in seven days, and if there happens to be a succession of rainy Sundays, not for 
weeks together. (Nos. 47, 73, 91, 97.) 

84. I have already alluded to the effect of long standing at court trains and tulle skirts. The manager 
at Messrs. Shoolbred’s (No. 70.) observes, that even the show-room girls, when they used to work from 

8 a.m. to 9 p.m., often looked very haggard when that time came ; and ilr. C. Pratt, of Leamington 
(No. 107), finds that from 8 to 8 in the summer is quite long enough to tire them. Some have told me 
that they may not sit because it does not “ look like business.” (See No. 82.) 

85. The effect of the use of the sewing machine upon the health of dress-makers and mantle-makers 

requires separate notice. The evidence on this point varies considerably. No doubt there is a very 
general impression among them that injury to health very frequently results from working at the 
sewing macnine, even though the hours of work are less than those usually observed by other work- 
people in the same establishment. One, who works in a West End house, often has pains under her 
shoulder-blade and in her side, especially when she lies down. She suffers very much from her head ; 
hut never did so before she worked a machine. (No. 85.) “ I have never suffered,” says another 

(No.20), “exceptfrom head-ache and eye-ache, and getting very tired. I was always delicate.” Again, 
“ It does not make me particulaidy ill. It hurts my chest. . . . The worst is with my eyes. I find I 
“ can never read at all at night; my book seems to Swim about.” (No. 29.) “ Machinists seem to 

“ suffer more than the others from pains in the chest ; they are always doctoring for that-” (No. 84.) 
Mrs. Ladd (No. 167), an employer of mantle-makers, considers that none under 15 should work a 
machine, and that eight hours in the day are quite long enough for them to work. She had found 
it necessary to give them “ porter or some such tning to keep them up,” if they worked for her from 

9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Mr. Ileaselwood, another employer, thinks that seven hours ace long enough. (No. 

172.) A machinist at Mi*. Kent’s (No. 155) speaks of her hands and arms being “ in a tremble ” after 
work from 8.30 a.m, to 10 p.m., or two hours beyond the usual time. “ I get very tired, and ache as if 
“ I had been for a long walk she is sure that if it was protracted for several nights as late as 10 p.m., 
it would be very bad indeed. A mistress mantle-maker at Brighton (No. 175) said had felt quite ill and 

could have ciied with pain in her back after working hard from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; she admitted, however, 
that she was not strong naturally. So a London forewoman speaks of the health being seriously 
affected by it, “ not only with girls of a delicate constitution, but witli all of the kind which we have in 
“ good houses, who are not strong rough girls, like factory girls, or St. Giles’s girls for instance.” For 
other remarks of this ivitness upon this subject I refer you to her evidence. No. 163, only observing 


• Of the firm ofMessrs. Lewis & Allenby. 

t On a subsequent occasion the bead of die room stated to me that she found she had to turn file gas on full, when -working on 
black under the blue-tinted globes, but she had firequently bad to do so 'when the former globes were being used H.W.L. 
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tha<i as she considers that the effect of the machine has been to spoil the trade, she is likely to take a Dress-maker* 
prejudiced view of the question. a:c. 

86. On the other hand, Mrs. Gilling, of Cheltenham (No. 88), gives most distinct evidence of apositive MrH^Lord 

improvement in the health of girls in her employ, who had become machinists after they had been mere ' - - 

needlewomen. A mantle-maker in Islington (No. 171) stated to me that she was more free from head- C. 
ache, since she had worked at a machine, than when she worked on the same premises, but in another 

room, with her needle; and throughout my inquiry I met with similar cases. (Nos. llSa, 153a, 156, 
and see No. 70.) 

87. Were my evidence on this point confined to that obtained by me from the class of machinists 
employed by dress and mantle makers only, I should have great hesitation in coming to a conclusion. 

I have, however, in further inquiries into the use of machines in other trades, found the balance of 
experience so very decidedly in favour of the opinions expressed by Mrs. Gilling, as to lead me to 
conclude that the instances, in which injury has resulted from using the sewing machines, may be 
resolved into one of two classes, either the simple case of overwork and unwholesome atmosphere, or 
the more complicated and exceptional one, in which the anxiety of guiding an elaborate piece of 
mechanism, which works with gi-eat i-apidity, has unduly stimulated a highly nervous temperament. 

88. I have already alluded to the use of gas and steam in making cap and bonnet fronts for the whole- 
sale trade. “^Very many suffer in health I'rom the heat and long hours combined,” says a witness who 
speaks from an experience of five years, and was conscious of improvement in her own health since she 
had left a room which she considered one of the best of its kind in London : “ I do think the cap and 
“ bonnet front makers, as a rule, are not a healthy class ; I should call them unhealthy.” (No. 1 94.) In 
“ a workroom in Red Cross Street, which was in reality no more than an ordinary dwelling room, lots 
“ of the girls used to faint. Out Hoxton w'ay and in Clerkenwell,” said my informant, the employer 
himself (No. 189), “ there are many such.” So another (No. 198), “ I was never free from head-ache. 

“ . . . They all suffer, not only the delicate ones, except that it makes all delicate.” Of another 
similar factory in Hoxton a witness says "every one is pale there.” (No. 197.) 

VIII. Moral CoNomoN. 

89. Accurate information on the question of morals is almost unattainable ; I have certainly none 
from which I can draw any useful conclusion. ’JThus much only is clear, that the day-workers, as things 
are, must be more exposed than residents to the temptation of the streets. Handling costly ai-ticles of 
attire may foster the love of dress, long confinement and wearisome labour may create the longing for 
amusement, but these are indirect causes, which it is scarcely profitable now to trace in their operation. 

90. It must, however, be observed that the cost of necessary di-ess is a serious item, even to those who CostofD«ces- 
receive high salaries. All who see customers, the first hands, and those who are in mantle-rooms and 

other show-rooms, must be well dressed. Black silk is, in some cases, insisted on. One witness, who 
“ was very economical, and could make her own,” found 20/. the least she could “ do it for in the year ; ” 
and, she continues, "many of these show-room girls, who often cannot make their own, pay nearer 40/. 

" than 20/., when they wear black silk.” (No. 86a.) But, with every allowance, milliners and dress-makers 
are certainly not provident as a class. The annual reports of the Milliners and Dressmakers’ Provident 
and Benevolent Institution furnish a proof of this. It is, I believe, the only one in London of its kind, 
and has been in existence since 1 849. The names upon the direction are such as should ensure confi- 
dence in its practical management. The annual expenses are under 100/., and a sum^of over 8,000/. is 
invested in Government stock. The annual subscription is 1/., 1/. 5s., and 1/. 15a., for those who 
become members rmder the age of 20, 25, or 30 respectively ; yet in the year 1863 it had but 128 
members, only 76 of which were annual subscribers, and the total number of new members who had 
joined in the three previous years was 10. 

The System oe Late Hours considered. 

91. The disadvantage of late hours is veiy generally recognized. "My own experience,” says M. Late hours 
Thomel, ‘4s, that if young ladies work too late, '’they are quite fagged and useless the next morning. It 

“ is to the interest of all to have the hours of labour as short as is consistent with the proper carrying on 
“ of business." This witness considers that work from 8 a-m. to 1 0 p.m., with two hours for meals, would 
be a reasonable limit, “ for 12 hours of work ai’e quite enough.” (No. 23.) 

92. A similar opinion is expressed by Mr. Harrison with reference to the wholesale trade ; and this is the 
more worthy of remark, seeing that, although the majority of the City workers, being paid by the piece 
may work harder than those at the West End, while they are about it, they are, on the other band, a much 
stronger rougher class of girls, accustomed to hard work, and with the advantage of the ati and 'exercise 
obtained in going to and from their place of work. " Last spring, when we were very much pressed 
“ for a short time, they stayed till 11 p.m. for four or five nights in succession; but the girls could not 
“ stand it ; many did not come in till about 12 the uext morning ; and we found that they eaimed more by 
" the work they did in the regular hours, 4han when they were kept later; in other. words, that they did 
“ a greater amount of remunerative work for us and for themselves between 9 a.m. and 8 p.m., than if 
“ they worked three houi-s later.” (No. 199.) Several of the wholesale manufacturers in Manchester 

of the same opinion, and express themselves decidedly in favour of legislative restrictions. 

(Nos. 201, 202, 205, 210.) 

93. It seems to be generally conceded that the exigencies of even the London, season do not justify a Late hour* 
protr^tion of the hours of work beyond 15 in the day, including meal times ; but with the examples of unaewssaiy. 

■ sstablislnnents of such high repute as those of Mrs. MuiTay, Madame States, and Madame Levilly, 

(Nos. 15, 16, 17,) where work beyond 13 hours, or 13|, is said to be very rare, it may be fairly assumed 
that longer hours than those can be avoided by others, who, if they have a smaller staff of assistints, 
have also a smaller business to employ them in. (See No. 117.) M. Levilly, who has given this 
matter much consideration, and was a witness before the Committee of the House of Lords in 1865, 

IS convinced that the most fashionable houses could do their work in the season between 9 a.m. and 
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Dresa-malierB, 10 p.m., and at ofher times between 9 and 9. Of the same opinion is another witness, whose business 
is of the highest class, M. Einstein (Dery). 

MrHT^Lord ** ^ cannot see,” says M. Einstein, “ why ronng ladies should have to work the hours that men will 
1 ' ■ “ not, and indeed cannot, endure. . . . The’only thing heeded is that it should be quite general; but 

C. “ that cannot be ensured by any mere moral pressure or social influence. C4overnment must do it, 
Employere if it is to be effectual.” I am confident that many employers agree with the last-named witness, and 

wish hours to 's jje glad of it, personally speaking, and be very ready to submit to it.” (No. 21.) The remarks of 

eiess. Madame Jacobi also are very pertinent inustrations of the need of legislation and the advantage of it 

“ As it is, if I refuse a lady^ she goes to my neighbour, who takes her order ; so I cannot refuse without 

displeasing her, and perhaps may lose her custom, because she thinks me disobliging. But if every 
“ one were the same, — if all were equally prevented by the law from working more than what I 
“ have said,— we should be all alike; and the ladies, when they know that it is^tiecessary, would give 
“ us a little more time ; their ordere would be executed quite as quickly as no\v. If there were a law, 

“ then the young ladies might complain to some onej if they were overworked, and a Commissioner 
" would come to see about it. Now there is nothing to be done at all.” (No. 24.)* 

Mourning 94 . Qf the frequency of such a pressure as that arising from mourning orders, whether in London or 

orders. country, I have no reliable means for forming an estimate. .Tlie effect of any gi’eat national loss, 

like that of the death of the Prince Consort, to which several witnesses refer, obviou^y affords no 
criterion of the average excess produced from such causes. On that occasion, even at Messrs. Jay’s, a 
house where the business is limited to mourning orders, and the ordinary excess of work never carries 
them on longer than from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., work was continued once during the whole night, and 
for several other nights till 12 and 1 a.m. (No. 59), while at another, a very fashionable house, work 
then lasted from 8 a.m. till 3 or 4 the next moming two or three times a week, and once the whole 
night through. (No. 55 .) So at Brighton, from 8.30 to 2 a.m. on one night, and till past 12 on the 
night before. (No. 145.) 

95. One witness states the pressure of mourning orders in a large provincial town to involve working 
on an average once in six months all night through. (No. 152.) Miss Weeks mentions mourning orders at 
Portsmouth involving work all night now and then. (No. 140.) A. M., at Exeter, speaks of working 
till 1 and 2 a.m. from 8 a.m. not more than twice in the season, “ that would be most likely for a fuuer^ 
“ order.” (No. 128.) So F. E., at Cheltenham, had found her eyes bad after working two whole 
nights on a mourning order. (No. 95.) On the other hand, Mr. Radford, who has probably the largest 
best-class business in Plymouth, spoke of having at the time of my visit five mourning orders in 
hand, and a large hall coming off ; “ they have for the last two or three days worked from 9 a.m. to 
“ 10 p.m., but that is (juite an excei)tional state of things.” (No. 135.) Mr. Bedford, of Leamington, 
speaks of a mourning order or a ball keeping them now and then till 10 p.m. from 8 a.m. (No. 105.) 

9 6. Such a wide difference in the alleged effect of the particular pressure of mourning orders would seem 
to show that there is no valid distinction to hedrami between that and any other pressure of a business, 
which consists in the making up of goods to order for retail customers, and that the sole question is a 
composite one of the length of notice given by ladies, and the number of hands kept by employers. I 
believe that the same remark is equally applicable to the excessive work which precedes the drawing- 
rooms in. the height of the London season. 

Dra-wing-room The great exception, even ^th those whose hours are otherwise comparatively moderate, is the 

nights. period of the driving-room weeks. There is something quite humiliating in the helplessness, with 

which many excellent persons acquiesce in the late hours at that period, as an inevitable necessity of a 
fashionable West End business. The simple fact is, that some from mere greed of gain, but more 
from a desire not to disoblige, and perhaps from the ambition of doing more than their rivals, undertake 
too much. This is no sudden unforeseen emergency, as is the case with mourning orders ; the days 
appointed for drawing-rooms are known long beforehand; it would, no doubt, be far better for all 
concerned, if they were held much ofteuer than they are; but the fact of their being so few is only 
one of several causes, which combine to produce the extravagantly late hours, which are frequent at 
those times. 

98. That it b such pressure as can be met by due precaution is clear from what was actually the ease 
last season (1863) at one of the most fashionable houses, Madame States’, who herself informed me that 
they did not work, even on a drawing-room night, after 11 p.m., their usual time for clearing. “ The 
“ only thing needed,” says Mr. States, "is to have one or two more persons than are absolutely wanted.” 
(No. 15.) Nor is it only in the large establishments, where 50 or 60 are employed, that more reason- 
able hours are possible even on the drawing-room nights. At Madame Le Jeune’s (No. 28), which 
is certainly not an early house, about 20 persons axe employed ; there everything is said to have been 
finished^ on the night of the May drawing-room last season by half-past ten ; and Mrs. Beard, who states 
her hours to be from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. iu the season, adds, “ we don’t work after 10 p.m. twice in the 
“ season, and never have ; nobody need.” (No. 30.) So one, who had lived for eight months through 
the season in a house in Berkeley Street, where 30 were emjployed, had never worked after 10 p.m. or 
before 9 a.m. (No. 43.) But ladies “ cannot ” make up thenvminds, and court dressmakers “ cannot” 
refuse orders, and from such premises it follows that the drawing-room difliculty is insurmountable.! 
Home--ffOTk. 99. It is worthy of notice that, with the exception of those portious of the manufacture of wholesale 
millinery to which Ihave alluded as involving the appliance of steam or gas to heat smaU hand machines, 
the whole work of milliners,’ dress-makers, and mantle-makers is such as may be, and all but the bodies 
of dresses very frequently is, given out to persons who work at their own homes. (Nos. 15, SO, 
48, 54, &c.) Home-work, extended beyond the limits of the family, has its natural result in the 
middlemen, whether they manufacture for wholesale or retail trades. Those who manufacture nullinery 
for wholesale houses usually make up their own materials, and are in this respect distingui^able 
from the mantle and shirt makers, who take out the material from the principd house, and return it 
made up. 

• See No. 63. 

t See No. 87, While correcting the above remarks and evidence for the press, I have repeatedly had eases mentioned to me of 
•worit having ceased this season “an hour and more earlier than it ever has before.” — H. W. L., May, 1864. 
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100. Day-workers occasionally earn extra wa^es by taking work home to do at night, but such is not Dress-makers, 

the case with fashionable dress-maker's; rvith mantle-makers it is frequent. &c. 

101. In several cases the practice of giving out the plainer portions of the work has had the excellent tT^L 
effect of enabling those who adopted it to keep their own hours of work within moderate limits, when in \ ‘ 
then opinion no other plan could have produced that result. There is, however, on the part of very many C. 
dress-makers, and especially at the West End and in old-established provincial businesses, a very strong Good effect of 
dislike not only to giving work out, but even to employing clay-workers on their premises. To this giving Trork 
source much of the very excessive hours may be traced. The evidence of Nos. 73, 80, 152, is important 

on this point. It is very possible that those, who work at their own home, work late (Nos. 15, 164, 

166) ; those who take it home after their day’s work will, of course, do so. (No. 164) 

102. The inti-oduction of the sewing machine has saved the dress-maker much of what has been called Sewing 

the “ slavery ” of the business (No. 153), as, for instance, running seams and putting on trimming, ruachine saves 
“ The machine,” iu the words of one witness (No. 15), “ does our apprentice work.” Much ornamental 
work also, such as the braiding for skirts, jackets, mantles, and the like, is “machined.” (Nos. 65, 90, 

98, 125, 180.) 

103. Most employers, who have a fair business, employ one or more machinists ; this is so, even with 
the most fashionable. But the only effect in some houses has been, either to enable the employer to get 
through the same work as before with fewer hands, or to take in more work than before, instead of 
materially reducing the hours. The evidence of Mrs. Gilliog (No. 83) is very conclusive as to the extent 
of advantage derived in all ways from a reasonable use of the sewing machine. 

104 At the same time it must be observed that the sewing machine has, in a sense, created an 
increased demand for the results which it is capable of producing, and so far, must not be regarded as 
simply saving the time and labour of so many hand-workers as would formerly have been needed to 
produce the same results. That estimate may give an accurate measuiement of the work done by a 
machine ; but against that must be set the undoubted fact that much work is now “ put in ” to ordinary 
dresses and mantles, which would never have been done by hand. 

105. I believe the chief cause of long hours of work is to be found in the want of proper management. Causes of long 
(Nos. 38, 54, 144, 170.) Frequently the forewoman is at I'ault, frequently the employer, especially 

when the latter has not a practical knowledge of the business; in such case either all is left to the 
first hand, who may he interested in getting through as much as possible, or be herself dilatory and 
unsystematic (Nos. IS, 30) ; or an experienced and considerate first hand may be forced against her 
hotter judgment to take orders, which she knows cannot be executed without working very late and 
long. One, who was first hand in a house, where from April to’June in 1861 they ^ve^e always up at 
6 a.m., and never in bed before 12 at night, and “often and often later,” says, “the mistress was a 
“ milliner, and knew nothing of dress-niaking. I frequently told her that I must refuse orders ; but 
“ she would not hear of it, and would come up into the dress show-room to see that I did take them.” 

(No. 39.) On the other hand it is said that some of the girls will offer to work late without any 
expression of desire from tlie employer, but merely “ to curry favour,” and then the rest cannot be 
backward. (No. 37.) 

106. The first hand has no easy task in managing her second hands and assistants, who “ dawdle away 
“ their time in the morning, and are continually making mistakes, uuless your eye is always on 
“ them. . . . When the principal is first hand as well, they will often be late, because she has 
“ to take orders and sometimes to keep her books, and therefore cannot prepai'e the work till late.” 

(No. 36.) 

107. One means of reducing hours of work is, no doubt, very obvious and simple at first sight, that 2. ‘Want of 
of employing more hands ; it must, however, be recollected that this involves also aequu-ing additional efBcwnt work- 
premises ; at all events, upon the view which I have taken, that these work-rooms are, in the season at 

least, already overcrowded. In the next place it is quite clear that it is no easy matter to get good 
work-women. Employers constantly assert this ; keepers of registries confirm it ; the better class of the 
employed themselves admit it My inquiries have satisfied me that the remarks of Mr. S. Lewis 
(No. 58) on this point are very important and of very general application. “Some come,” says Mr. Putt 
(No. 153), speaking of mantle-makers, “ with a double-knock and a veil and parasol, who can’t hem a 
‘‘ pocket handkerchief.” 

108. There is probably great truth in the observation that the most common cause of late hours is “mis- Latshom-s a 
fits.” Late hours produce late hours> and this not only by mere force of habit, or even through physical cause &b well 
prostration, though the latter is constantly recognized by employers as having that effect. The simple 
knowledge, that if they get fast through the work in hand they will have more to do to fill up their 

time, causes the girls to be somewhat less expeditious than they might be, even in the best managed 
and most comfortable establishments. (See Nos. 36, 40.) 1 take an instance of this from Messrs. 

Lewis find Allenby’s, because I have found that all, who have been employed there, invariably use 
terms, which might be almost called affectionate, in speaking of their connexion with that house; yet 
even there one says (No. 56), very honestly, that they could often, if they liked, do by 9 p.m., what 
takes them till 11. The experience of Miss Griffiths (No. 48) is that very little more real work will be 
done in 18 hours, than could be done in 12, if the time were properly used. So at Messrs. Shoolbred's 
(No. 70), as much work was done in 12 hours a day last year, as had ’been done in 13 the year before ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Coombs, of Bristol (No. 118), find that the work, which is given out to be done at 
home, is got through much faster than the same quantity is in their own work-rooms. 

109. It is impossible altogether to acquit the ladies, who are the customers of milliners and dress- Customers to 
makers, from the charge of contributing m some degree to the long hours of work. One mode iu which i* blamed, 
they do so is obvious enough, — the short notice given for the completion of their orders ; another is the long 

credit, which some ladies will have, and others will submit to. Instances of the former fault have been 
continually given to me, but always, on the part of employers, coupled with a very strong wish that they 
should not in any way form part of my evidence. In the latter ease even stronger motives exist both 
for the secresy requested, and the expressions made use of. One witness, however, has no such motive. 

Miss Bramweli holds a very peculiar position, which makes her independent alike of employers and 
customers, and at the same time affords peculiar facilities for communications of a confidential nature 
both from the girls and their mistresses. To the evidence of this lady I must refer you for confirmation. 

K 4 
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Dress-makers, of my previous remarks. (No. 82.) She thus concludes her observations on this subject : — “ I know 
“ that one lady of title has owed her general dress-maker — not her court and fashionable di’ess-raaket— 
Jlr H"^Lord. “ three years, and actually has not given her a single order for the whole of last year. They 

— “ often have not money enough to pay their quarter’s rent, or even the day -workers at the w'eek's end. 

C. “ though hundreds of pounds are owed them.” 

110. It is said hy some that fashionable dress-makers themselves are interested in maintaining the 
.system of long credits, for the reason that their high charges will not then be looked into. I have, of 
course, had no opportunity of ascertaining tlie extent to which, if at all, this assertion is true ; several 
employers, who have a first-class connexion, both at the Vv'est End and in the country, have told me that 
nothing would please them better than to deliver their accounts, and have them settled, every three or 
six months, instead of an occasional payment on account after the lapse of two or three years or more. 
Employers, especially when they are getting into a good connexion, are often very fearful of giving 
offence by sending in their accounts. “ It is not,” said one who had passed thi-ougb that state, “the 
“ mere risk of oSending the individual customer, but our higher families are so allied together, that 

if I were to ask Lady , for instance, to settle lier bill, which has been owing for t£e last four 

“ years, her married daughters and nieces and daughters-in-law would all be offended, if she took 

" offence, or at least would very soon be induced to think that Lady ’s new di'ess-maker makes 

‘‘ better than I do.” 

111. This may be unjust or exceptional, but from whatever cause it proceeds, the fact is undisputed 
that very long credit is given, and one consequence is that such a system gives colour to the excuse 
that high rent, large expenses, and long credit render the long houi-s of the London season abso- 
lutely necessary in order to get through work enough to realize a sufficient profit for employers to pay 
their way. 

Short notice. 112. The Other excuse, the short notice given, is a fact of which, although I have some evidence, 
and that somewhat conflicting, I have received overwhelming proof, which is not available to me 
except as a statement on my own responsibility; I have however no hesitation in taking that responsibility 
upon myself. 

113. Mrs. Cotton (No.S9), when first hand at a court dress-maker’s, was several times asked by ladies late 
on Saturday night to let them have a dress home the first thing on Monday raorain^, and has taken orders 
at tea-time, 4 p.m., for a ball dress to be sent home that same night, “any time before 12 would do.” “I 
“ remember,” says another first hand (No. 40), “a dress ordered at 12, fitted on at 6 p.m., finished the same 
“ night, and sent home the first thing next day. The lady who ordered it said, ‘ I suppose you work 

‘tUl 11, and begin at 6 in the morning.’ She did not care how long we worked.” “Women axe the 
“ slave-drivers,” said, of eom-se, a male employer to me. “ A lady ordered a dress last season, and was 
“ told that they must sit up all night to make it. All she said was, ‘ I hope it will fit.’ The girls were 
“ so vexed.” In another instance a jacket was ordered in the afternoon, to be worn at a meeting of 
“ some ^ariy Cloiiny Association ” at 2 p.m. the next day, so elaborate in its trimming as to irivolve the 
exclusive attention of several hands till past midnight. This reads almost like an invention, but it was 
mentioned to me with some bitterness by the person who had the order. Many of such cases, no doubt, 
are attributable to want of thought rather than want of feeling ; many to pure ignorance ; but the 
titled lady, who seat three times before morning service on Sunday fur a dinner dress, must have had 
a limited wai-drobe, and not much regard for the observance of the day of rest. 

In wholesale 114. The lateness of hours in connexion with wholesale City businesses proceeds partly from the custom 
hminesa. mentioned by Mr. Goodyear (No. 181) of dating all orders from the first day of the month in which they are 
given, so that the orders are given as early as possible to secure a longer credit, and thus a pressure for the 
first few days becomes general. Shipping orders are another source of short notice, and by consequence 
of long hours. (Nos. 1 65, 168.) These press most heavily on those who work for the middleman, and for 
the very simple reason that many employers in lai-ge City houses do not allow late work on their own 
premises ; so long as the work that is pi'essing can be done elsewhere in time, the hours of those, wlio 
are employed upon that work, are a matter of indiflerence to the managers, if not to the priiieipds, of the 
houses from which the work is given out. Where this is tlio practice, much time is often lost in cairyiag 
work to and fro, and even in waiting for it to be given out. (Nos. 1G6, 172, 182, 1S4, 198.) 

Objections to 115. Some employers have a very sti'ong dislike to any plan, which would put it in the power 'of the 
legislative iu- -workpeople to leave off work at a certain time. A more general objection is that entertained to any 
terierence. system of inspection of “ private ” houses. "I'lie time and skill of from a dozen to 60 or 70 young women 
are so valuable ^ to make it worth the while of their employers to provide what, in some cases at all 
events, it would bo irony to call a home for them. But the external apppearance of the house is 
that of an ordinary private residence ; there is no shop front ; the rooms used for work ai-e frequently 
the ordinary sitting-rooms and bed-rooms of such houses. And so one misapplied phrase is put forward 
to extend to a place of work, and hard work too, the immunity accorded to the dwellino--house of a 
private family. ° 

Probable effect 116- It is said tliat the result of legislative interference would be to drive tlie residents from these houses, 
of legislative This, though the less of two evils (No. G4), would be a result greatly to be regretted, for many are happy, 

ioteribrence. comfortable, and kindly treated where they aic. It is said, indeed, that more Homes would be esta- 
blished in various parts of London,— and there would be need of them, for those which exist cau 
accommodate no more tbim 300 altogether. The fact, however, that all these are more" or less 
eleemosynary institutions, would, as it seems to me, make it quite unjustifiable to legislate upon 
such a basis of calculation. It would be in effect to inaugurate the principle that an Act of Parlia- 
ment may create a mischief, if private charity may be trusted to renierfy it, and would, probably, 
have the effect of supplementing the salaries paid by employers, and thereby permanently reducing 
the price of labour. But many, who are well ' informed, and have given the matter much thought, 
do not anticipate any great ov general reduction in the number of residents from the introduction of 
-restrictive measures. M. Levilly (No. 17) thinks that “most would retain their present staff.” 
Miss Newton (No. 87), the intelligent manager of the Dress Makers’ Association, entertains a 
similar opinion. Miss Le Plastrier (No. 80), the author of letters to the Times in 1853, 
subsequent writings on the subject, herself for several yeai's an employer, and others who speak 
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from an experience of some years as first hands in fashionable houses, are very confident that girls of Dress-makers, 
the class, of which residents now consist, will not be obtained by employers, except on the condition of 
having- residence provided for them ; and that it is so essential to employers to have girls of that class n"w^rd 
about them, that they will be content to keep them on those terms. Indeed, the most vehement ^ 
opponent of any intei-fereiice almost desti-oys tho force of his previous argument by referring afterwards C. 
to the inconvemence felt in Paris from the existence of a general system of day-workers. (No. 15.) 

117. The dislike to any system of inspection is very natural, and is found in its most genuine form 
where, indeed, there is least need for such a system, — where the kindness of treatment, and the atten- 
tion to little trilling comforts, make the privacy of the establishment more than nominally home-like. 

The readiness, with which I have been shown over such private houses, esi30cially in London, the offer 
to show me the bedrooms being in several cases made without any suggestion on my part of a desire to 
see them, leads me to think that such dislike would soon disappear. I believe that, if inspection were 
judiciously and deUeately carried ou-^ employers who now have the greatest claim to exemption, would 
be then most ready to submit to an ideal annoyance for the sake of those, who suffer from a very real 
gi-ievance in establishments far different from tlieir own. 

PART II.— ON SEAMSTRESSES, BOOT-MAKERS, GLOVERS, &c. 

IIS. In this second part of my report, I propose to call your attention to the occupations of young (See iS'idence, 
women and female children in the various employments, which I have already alluded to as cognate P- 
to those of tho mantle-makers, dress-makers, and milliners. In some of them tioys as Well as girls are 
employed, but I have thought it inexpedient to complicate my subject with any reference to the evidence 
relating to males, and pui-pose for the present to confine my remarks wholly to the other sex. 

119. These may be conveniently arranged in the two following divisions* : — 

I. — Tailors, shirt-makers, collar-makers, ladies’ outfitters (under clothing, baby linen, &e.), stay- 
makers, skirt (crinoline) makers, neck -tie, hair-net^ belt, and brace makers, &;c. 

II. — Hatters (including cloth and boys’ fancy cap makers), bonnet (straw and willow) and bonnets 
shape makers, boot and shoe makers, and glovers. 

120. From the Census returus for 1861 it appears that nearly 300,000 females in England and 
Wales find employment in these trades ; more than 44,000 of them being under 20, and more than 
10,000 1 under 16 years of age. 

121. Among all in the fii-st division the sewing machine is very generally used for every kind of work, Dseof seving 
except the very high priced, the only articles, in the manufacture of which it is inapplicable, being machine. 

“ .skeleton ” skirts, and hair-nets ; belts and braces also are still hand-made. By those in the second 
division it is onlv partially adopted in certain portions of the work, and by bonnet-makers it is not used 
at ali._ The closing ” and ornamental work of “ uppers ” in the boot trade, the binding of felt hats, 
the stitching of cloth chacos, and the ornamontal work on them, and on “fabric” or stuff gloves, are 
commonly “ machined.” Stuff gloves are sewn, and 1 have seen even leather gloves of' a stout material 
both sewn and ornamented, by the sewing machine. 

122. All these occupations are carried on more or less in the homes of the workpeople, and in some Home work, 
cases to a far greater extent than in any place which can bo called a factory. The usual course still 

is to collect a number of sewing machines in one building belonging to the principal employer, or to one 
who takes the work out from him, and to distribute the work, after it has been machined, to be finished 
by the hand in the dwelling places of the needlowomen. It is however to be observed that the 
machine is so generally appreciated, and has now been brought to a price within the reach of so 
many, that not a few workpeople have machines of their own, and are thereby not only placed in 
their former position of being able to put together the whole garment, completing it throughout, hut 
frequently do the “ machining ” at a small charge for their neighbours, who also take work home hut 
are not able to aSbrd to buy or hire a machine themselves. 

123. This state of things varies witii the extent to which, and the period during which, sewing Tendency w 
machines have been adopted in particular trades. In the boot trade according to some witnesses, the fiictory sysum. 
laboui'-tide seems to have reached its highest in the factory system, and to be now recoding towards the 

homes of the journeymen, or at all events the small rooms of “ chamber ” or “ garret-masters,” where 
the numbers are limited to four or five machinists and as many hand- workers. (Nos. 301, 310, 346, 3G7.) 

Others, however, are of a eoiiti-ary opinion. (Nos. Sll, S21, S56.) In tho glove trade, on the other 
hand, such sewing machines as are used are to be found exclusively on the premises of large employers ; 
while tailors and shirt-makers appear under conditions so varied as almost to defy any generalization 
respecting them. So far as I have been able to form any opinion, the rental of premises required for 
work-rooms seems to be the element which ultimately determines this point, and consequently it is in 
the metropolis that the old system of giving work out to small employers and families has been longest 
retained, or earliest returned to. 

• The evidence relating to the 1st division has been chiefly collected in London, Bristol, Chatham, Mancheiitcr, Portsmouth, and 
PljTOOuth : the metropolis has fumislied me with evidence undei- ail heads in the 2nd division, but those of “ glovers,” which I 
obtained in TVorcestcr, Yeovil, and the neighbonrhood. From Leicester, Nortliatnpton, Norwich, and Stafford, I liave much 
iufornmtiqn ns to the hoot trade : in Salford, Stockport.andOldbam.mostof my evidence ns to the hat trade was procured.— H.W.L. 

t Thi.s is no doubt below the mark. In many cases the children who work at home would not be returned as esercising any 
specid trade. I give below the numbers of female opei-atives in the four of the above-mentioned trades in which they ai-e 
principally employed. The table is compiled ft-om the Census returns for 1861 : — 



Occupatiou. 

All ages. 

Under 20. 

Under IS. 



Shoemakers .... 

: Shirt-makers and seamstresses - 
1 Tailors - - - 

1 Glovers ..... 

119.007 

76,015 

27,386 

23,605 

1 10,892 

1 10,791 

1 5,769 

6,832 

, 2,646 1 

2,0)4 1 

868 
2,661 

■- 
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124. In many provincial towns, and country places, where no such thing as an organized assemblage 
of needlewomeu to work in one building for fixed hours had until late years ever been heard of, 
a revolution in the manners and habits of the people is being silently effected. The amount of capital 
sunk in sewing machines is of itself some stimulus to production. The extraordinary and still in- 
creasing demand in foreign, and more especially colonial, mar-kets for garments of English manufaetui'e 
causes that amount to be constantly progressive. It may indeed be doubted whether, after many women 
have leai-neJ the.use of the machine, the compiiatively high rate of wages will have continued, and 
habitual improvidence have ceased, long enough to enable each family to have their invested capital in 
the shape or a sowing machine. It is however already no unusual case for sewing machines to be hired, 
either from the maker’s agent or from the employer, at a weekly rent by the workwoman, who works at 
home. I have not heard of rent being paid by those who work upon the premises of their employers, 
but it is probable that the now numerous employers, who have spacious premises and valuable machines, 
would prefer to retain them, and have the latter, whether rented or not, at all events used under their 
superintendence. As it is, in large factories, one or more skilled mechanics are constantly employed in 
looking after the machines, and only the most skilful women are trusted even to oil them. 

125. The application of steam as the motive power of sewing machines has not yet met with much 
favoui' several employers have adopted and abandoned it, the difficulty of checking the speed, and the 
injury caused to the lighter machines by the constant shaking, being the chief causes of objection. 
At the Army Clothing Depot however this difficulty would seem to have been overcome. If the plan 
there adopted, and improvements on it, be generally applicable, there can be no doubt of the develop- 
ment of the factory principle of work in all directions. Even without this I cannot but think that the 
whole course of ti'ade, except that concerned in the production of the very cheapest articles, tends 
towards the collection of large numbers in one place oi work. 

I. Aoe. — Sex. 

126. Some few have begun to use the sewing machine in a factory at as early an age as 1 1, and even 10, 
but it is not common for any to be machinists before they ai-e 14 years old. Girls of 10 and 11 frequently 
assist machinists by preparing their work and winding the thread for them; in one case a girl had 
begun at 8 years old. The introduction of the sewing machine seems to have .considerably affected the 
employment of children in the boot trade, by enabling two or three machinists, of 14 or 16 years old, 
with the aid of one little girl of 9 or 10, to do as much “ stabbing ” as 30 children would have done 
under the old system. (Nos. 321, 342.) 

127. At home children of 8 and 7 help their mothers to hem shirts, to stitch cloth caps, aud neck -ties, 
to sew tapes on crinoline skirts: one began to make boot linings at 6 years old, another made fringe 
trimming at 4 ; children of 5 and 6 work on belts and braces, at 7 ou cheuille nets, aud boys buckram caps. 
This, though home work, is not mere family work ; the child of a neighboui- is constantly had in to 
help ; some will hire two or three such, and usually keep them for the 12 hours at work. Among 
glovers in the Yeovil district and in Worcestershire, children of 8 and 9 are frequently employed, some 
at even 7 years of age, either at home or with three or four others working for a mistress. 

128. At one work- place in London two children of 7 yeai-s old had been employed to make fancy 
straw edgings for bonnets. Here 20 or 80 persons were sometimes employed, but as a rule, where more 
thau four or five are employed, it is rai'e for any child under 9 to be found, and few are under 10. 

Sex. 129. In most of the large factories visited by_ me all the workpeople have been females, but at some 

wholesale tailors I have found several uten working with them. In the small rooms of the journeymen 
tailors, and tlie “garret-masters ” iu the boot trade, this is common, and where, as frequentiv happens, 
they ai-e not all members of one family, the same, or probably gi-eater, dangers aiise thau t&ose which 
are said to exist, where greater numbers congregate. On the premises of master tailors in the retail 
trade none but males are employed. It is chiefly in the wholesale and slop trade that females are 
employed to make trousers and coats, their “legitimate” employment in the ordinaiy tmlor’s business 
being solely waistcoat making. 

130. In most of the other ti-ades with which I am now concerned females ai-e exclusively employed, 
except for cutting out, and even when that is not so, as in the hat,f the bonnet, and the glove trades, 
the occupations of the two sexes are so distinct as practically to keep them apart. 

II. Number. 

Number. ISl. In large clothing factories, under the eutive or partial control of the wholesale dealer, 70 and 

^ are continually emplo^^ed ; at the Axe Brand, Chatham, there are as many as 100 machinists alone. 
Smaller employers out of London, who take work out from wholesale London houses, have often 40 or 
50 when they are busy. Even in Whitechapel from 12 to 20 persons are not unfrequently employed 
on the premises of one person. 

132. So I have found in London factories from 50 to 150 and 200 females making collars, shirts, ladies’ 
underclothing baby linen, neck-ties, chenille nets, and such things. At a stay factory in Portsea 60, 
at another in London 110 were employed, at a third in Bristol as many as 300, nearly half of whom were 
machinists. One crinoline factory in London employed IffO, and a baby-linen house at times over 100. 
In many boot factories 80 or 100 ai-e employed : one at Norwich has 800 ; another at Leicester 400. At a 
hat factory in Salford more than 70 women were employed, while at Messrs. Christy’s, at Stockport, 
more than 100 were girls under 18. In the Loudon hat trade few females work on the premisesf but 
\yillow bonnet and bonnet-shape makers in London employ SO and 40 persons and in one case 100 on 
their own premises. 

133. In nearly all these instances, which I have enumerated, there are also many small iournevmasters 
and mistresses employuig from 6 to 18 persons on their own premises. These sometimes manufactm'e 


Seamstresses, 

&c. 

Mr.H.iy.Lord. 

c. 


Steam power. 




* Mr. Crick’s boot factory at Leicester, and Messi-s. Ryland’s v 
■which I have found steam power applied for this purpose : there me uuc u. 

^ “ Planking,” which is hereafter noticed, is for the most part home-work. 


in the latter city. 
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for sale, but more commonly make up the material, ivhich they take out from some n’holesale house. 

The employer of 10(j hands in “ bonnets ” on his own premises employs three times as many at their own 
dwellings. At Messrs. Holloway’s clothing factory, Stroud, 150 were on the premises, and the work given 
out employed several hundred more. Many still give out the whole or the bulk of theii- work, having 
the material cut out on the premises, and sent aAvay to the suburb.? and country places to be made up. 

134. But this is the c^e to a still greater extent where, as for instance, in the clothing, the shirt, and 
the stay trades, what is done in the factory is only the “ machining,” the “ finishing ” being done “ out.” 

In shirt making especially, the ordinary course is for the front, collar band, and wi'istband to be 
machined in the factory, after which those parts are distributed with the rest of the material for the 
body to be put together, and to have the button holes made and the buttons sewn oh. Each shirt thus 
passes through several hands, and the workwoman who is called the shirt “ maker ” usually does no more 
than put together the various portions of which the garment is composed. In the boot trade the 
“ uppers,” made by females in factories, are in all but a very few cases given out to men to have 
the soles put on. Ladies’ under-clothing (other than skirts and stays), baby linen, and neck-ties are 
still for the most part made at the homes of the workpeople ; as also are boys’ fancy caps, cloth caps, 
belts, braces, leather and carpet slippers, and similar ai-tieles. 

135. The proportion of hand-workers employed for each machinist varies not only in diflferent trades, Proponioa of 
but in the same trade, in the same locality, and at work of the same quality, to a degree which would macliio'sts to 
be astonishing, were it not that all manufactures in which the sewing machine has been adopted are 

even yet in a state of transition. At tho Army Clothing Depot 8 hand-workers are employed to 
every machinist, when they are “on great coat.?,” and 12 when “ on trousers.” At other clothing esta- 
blisliments the proportion values from 3 to 5 or 6. 

136. Stay raiders reckon two or three needlewomen to each machinist ; of five persons who make 
ladies’ under-clothing two will be machinists. In boot factories the proportion is 3 to 2, 2 to 1, or 4 to 1 ; 
while in the shirt department of the Anny Clothing Dep6t, after trying various numbers, from 22 doivn- 
wards, they finally determined that the proportion of two hand-wooers to each machinist was on the 
whole the oest. 

137. Some difference of opinion exists as to the extent to which, if at all, the use of machines has 
reduced the number of persons employed in the various trades above mentioned. The observations of 
Mr. Gibbons (No. 245) and of Mr. W. Thomas (No. 252), with reference to this point, are worthy of 
attention. It should, however, be remarked, that the practical experience of persons in the position 
of Mrs. Joseph, of Portsea, or Mrs. Caple, of Plymouth, (Nos. 241, 242,) is npt always in accordance 
with the views of employers on this jxiini But there is, at all events, no doubt as to this, that, in 
the words of the latter, “ It enables those who have them to earn a living, which none could at their 
“ needles without slaving before.” 

III. Hiring. — Wages. 

13S. The little girls who assist tho machinists are often their relatives, when this is not so they are Hiring, 
commonly hired and paid by them. There seems to be no regular system of apprenticing in any -of 
these trades, so far as females ai'e concerned, except perhaps the boot trade. Most of the older ones 
are piece-workers, whether machinists or not. The workpeople in no case reside on the premises 
where they work, except so far as they may be members of a family taking work home. 

139. The name of apprentice is however still maintained in many, and an agreement in the nature of 
an apprenticeship for periods varying from throe and six months to two and three yeaa’s is in some cases 
entered into. Shirt makers at Portsmouth, for example, take one or two and sometimes more, paying 
them a small sum weekly, “ if they have auy work to give them, they do it, if not they stop at home ; 

“ they never live with them.” (No. 241.) So in the outfitting work at Plymouth, both shirts and 
clothes, many take two or three girls of about 14 as apprentices for three years, paying them Is. a 
week for the first year, 2s. for the second, and 3s. for the third. One witness was apprenticed for 12 
months to a waistcoat maker, for whom she used to work all night through once a week, she had 6i?. 
given her on those occasions, but no other payment. (No. 286.) At some boot factories machinists 
are often apprenticed at 14 or 15 for two or three years, and receive 5s., 7s., and 9s. a week, as they 
advance during that time; it is said that in some cases they are bound to the foreman of the room, 
but in general the machinist either learns of the machine matter for a small premium, or gives her work 
for a few months in a factory in lieu of premium, and in some instances pays a gratuity to the person 
there who insti’ucts her. At Messrs. Christy’s hat factory in Stockport the girls are not apprenticed, 
but pay a small premium to the women who teach them, while at the same time they earn something 
for their work. 

140. Children ^ho help bonnet-sbapo and willow bonnet makers are hired and paid by those whom 
they assist, some are called apprentices, and give their time for three months in return for being taught, 
but pay no premium. Where small employers take apprentices, a premium is paid if they go for six 
months, but nothing if for a year. 

141. In the rare cases in which cloth and boys’ fancy caps are made in workrooms, two or three girls 
of 9 or 10 are hired by each workman to help him. 

142. With regard to wages, it isvery difficult to aa-rive at any general conclusion. In popular state- "Wagas. 
ments the quahty of tho work, the locality of the place of work, and . the capacity of the worker, in 
each qase equally esseutial elements, are, one or more of them, constandy disregarded. It is often 
assumed that the cheaper the work, the less remunerative it is to the worker. This is so far from being 

the case, that when, as is the general practice, work is paid for by the piece, many of tho workpeople 
have of their own accord expressed to me their preference for working on the lower of two low priced 
articles, on the ground that the higher priced airicle required so mutm more time for its completion, 
to cause less to be eai’ned in the same hours at such work, than at a kind which could be “run up fast.” 

1 43. In all these trades the general practice is to pay by the piece, whether the work be done at home 
or in a factory. The childi'en, however, whether they help machinists and others in a regulm' workroom, 
or a neighbour in her dwelling-room, ai’e necessarily paid a weekly wage. Bastera of 11 and _12 in a 
clothing factory at Rochester have 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; at Stroud, Is. 6d. and Is. Helpers of that age in stay, 
skirt, and boot factories, get from 2s. 6<f. to 4s. and 5s. a week ; at a bonnet-sliape factory m Loudon 

L 2 


SeametreEses, 

&c. 

Hr.H.W.Lord. 
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Seamstresses, gome had 6s. and 7s,, and one who was only 10 earned more than 5s. a week. “ Lashers and piecers off” 
ill the hat trade at Stockport have Is. &d. and 2s. 6fZ. a week as half-timers. 

Mr.ll.w.Lord. Shirt makers in the country round Portsmouth hare sometimes one or two little girls, apprentices 

in name, to whom they pay ChI. a week for the first two months or so, and 2s. a week for some time afier- 

C. wards. Children of 9 and 10 years old, who help glovers in the country, have often only 9tZ. a week; 
as they grow older they have more, some Is. GfZ. and 2s., but several had received only Is. 3<Z. a week 
at 14. In the belt and brace trade in London I found children of 7 and S earning Gd. a week, and at 
13, Is. 9d. This is usually home work, and is poorly paid throughout; a girl of 20 in one case was 
paid only 2s. Gd. a week by the woman in whose room she worked; but another, who was only 10, 
earned Is. 8tf. a week at piece-work. _ * 

145. Chenille netters at about 10 have Is. 6rf. and 2s. a week ; they are soon able to “ get on piece- 
work,” and at 11 or 12 some earn 5s. a week. Neck-tie ends are hemmed by girls of 11 and 12 in 
factories ; these are paid 3s. and 3s. Gd. a week. 

146. In some provincial towns and in small places in London, machinists are paid by time ; at Gosport 
{clothing factory), 7s. Gd. and 8s. Gd.; at Manchester (stay and skirt factory), 5s. Gd. and 6s. ; at 
Plymouth and Noi-wieh (boot and shoe factory), 10s., an'd girls of 14 and 15, 4s. and 5s. a week. Hut 
they ai'e more commonly paid, as hand-workers are, by the piece. In all these tvtvies machinists 
frequently earn from 12s. to 15s., and vary within limits as wide as from 5s. to 80s. The wages of 
adult hand-workers may be stated genei-ally as varying from Cs. to ISs. a week. "Where they earn less, 
it is almost invariably home work. The evidence of a witness (No. 220), who was worldng at her 
own home in "Whitechapel, may be taken by one, who might distrust the statements of employers, as a 
fair independent proof of what may bo earned, even at stop trade. Her mother took out work from a 
small master who “ro-rnade ” cast-off garments, and she states that by the help of a machine, which she 
vs'orked herself, and three hand-workers, 12 pairs of trousers, at 10<Z. a pair, could be done in a day of 
14 hours. This, if equally divided, would give 2s. Gd. a day, or 15s. a -week to each; but inasmuch as 
the machinist has always a higher pay than hand-workers, ISs. to each day worker, and 21s. to the 
machinist would more correctly represent the proportionate earnings. It is true that these people 
did not put their work wholly aside at meal-times, and worked at least two hours more than those who 
work in wholesale houses usually do ; but it is easier, with such an instance in view, and especially 
considering the class of work, to understand how a girl of 16 can earn 23s., and a girl of only 13, 10s. a 
week by working a sewing-machine between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., allowing an hour and a half for meals. 
As a rule, wage books in factories, when work is limited to 10^ hours in the day, show hand-workers 
ear nin g their 6s., 8s., and 12s., and machinists their 9s., 12s., 15s., and 18s. a week. 

147. I believe that most wholesale houses pay a fair price to all. whom they employ directly. It is when 

i work passes through several hands, each of which is to take its share of profit, while only the last docs 

the work, that thb pay which reaches the workwoman is miserably dispropovtioned to the price paid by 
the purchaser for the manufactured article. I have had personally so many opportunities of inspecting 
wage books in cases where, even had it been worth while to “ cook ” accounts for me, my unexpected 
visit made such a proceeding impracticable, that I am inclined to adopt the statement of a lady, 
whose experience and kindness equally entitle her to credit, and say that most eases of distress, if 
properly sifted, are found to arise from want of energy or from inefficiency. (No. 86a.) 

148. No doubt many persons earn a miserable pittance, especially in the shirt and collar trade, and such 
as bolt and brace makers; shirt makers have told me of earning their 8^i?. and 9d. a day in no complain- 
ing spirit: “ I get 3s. and 4s. a week oftener than 2s. Gd.,” said one (No. 165) disposed to make tho 
best of it. Gloving women also rarely make more than 4s. or 6s. a week. This however is all home 
work. “ All poorly paid work,” observed the manager of a large collar factory, “ is home work and 
“ not factory work.” (No. 247.) This I believe is so." From the evidence of the work-people at their 
own homes it appears that in the worst paid branches of needlework, except pevliaps brace making, a 
workwoman, of average ability and industry, earns from 4s. to 6s. a week, if she is well supplied with 
work, reckoning her day at 12 hours v/ith time for meals. Thus much I think is clear, that in trades 
of this class homo work is as a rule the least profitable; partly because more time is wasted, partly 
because the cheapest kind of work is most readily trusted out of the employer’s custody. The result 
is that less is earned in long hours at home than in short hours in a workroom. 

149. The scarcity of good hands, the gener.al ignorance, and inefficiency of those who propose to 
earn their living by plain needlework, are very serious matter-s, from a social point of view ; and 

I the eoroplaints are not limited to employees. (See No. 251.) 

I 150. "with these general statements 1 must content myself and refer you for further Information on 

i particular trades to the statements to be found throughout the evidence. I may, however, observo that 

I the adult females employed in some of these trades as hand-workers, who do not use the needle, the 

I “ fitters” in the boot trade, “plankers ” in the hat trade, ironers in the clothing, shii-t, and collar ti-acles, 

I for instance, usually earn a higher wage than the average needlewomen; with efaenille netters and belt 

; makers this is not the case. In all these occupations It is the want of continuous employment, the 

* alternations between very busy times and very dull times, rather than the low rate of wage, which causes 

competent work peoploto suffer. 

IV. Houas OF "Work. 

151. In lai'ge manufactories of cloth garments the ordinary hour.s of work are seldom more than 12 in the 
day ; in London warehouses they are frequently less. In Mmichester, however, a girl of 13 had worlccd often 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. (No. 223.) As the scale of employment is descended, the supply of work becomes 
more irregular, and consequently, while it lasts, the hours are longer. Thus at one place in Chatham, 
where very little work was going on when I visited it, they had worked for throe nights in the prertons 
week from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. (No. 22S.) At an array contractor’s two years ago work had been con- 
tinued from 8 a.m. to 1 1 p.m. several nights a week for months ; and at another similar place from 
8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. every night in a week but one, on which they went on all the night. (Nos. 212a. b.) 

1 52. The hours in shirt and collar factories are much the same as those which prevail among wholesale 
clothiers. London stay makers work from 9 ;un. to 10 p.m. at three perioils of tho year for a fortnight 
or a month at most. Those are said to be the extreme hours of that trade ; but one witness had worked 
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for a whole week from G a.m. to 10 p.m. at a stay factory in Manchester. (No. 258a.) Skirt (crinoline) Sewnsfrcsses, 
’;'.ukers in some cases (No. 259) have worked till 12 at night in London factories, and in Man- See. 

I 'acster work from S a.m. to 10 p.m. was frequent only a few years ago (No. 264); one there had ,, 

. -.red tucks at 16 years old from G a.m. to 10 p.m. for three weeks together. (Na 258.) But in both 
: ^acC'S it is rare to work more than 13 hours in the day, including meal times, and the usual hours C. 

less than 12. 

1-j 3. In several boot factories in Stafford it is no uncommon thing “ to make 7 days in 6 ; that is, 14 hours Boots. 

« a day for 5 days,” for S or 4 weeks at a time (Nos. S59-S61) ; at one in Norwich, “ all were knocked 
“ up ” by working every night for a fortnight fi-om 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. (No. S49) and at another they 
worked from 8 a.m. to 9 and 10 p.m. for 6 months together (No. 350). In London boot factories the 
hours seldom exceed 11 in the day; in one, however, 3 or 4 years ago, work had gone on from 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. during the summer half of the year (No. 808). 

151. With wilTow-bonnet makers in factories 13 hours is the extreme ; females who work at hat manu- Bonncis Hats 
iactories in the north not unfrequently, in the spring, ^work for 14 hours a day, from 8 a.m. to 10 _p.m. ; Gloves. ’ 
this is also the case in summer w’ith the machinists, who work in glove factories in the district of 
Yeovil; these, however, in some places take three hours in the day for their meals. 

1-55. At small workrooms, and at home, the hours are often longer. One witness, a ti-ouser-maker, Ganet and 
vliose usual hours, when there is work to be done, are from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., works on Thursdays till Homework. 

12 and 1 a.m., and “ pretty often all night.” (No. 220.) Another states that 1 6 and 1 8 hours is fi-equent 
with those who work at home. (No. 216.) Shirt makers often work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. in summer 
(No. 238); 5 or 0 skirt makers in a garret in Manchester, girls of 17, worked from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
gi-ncrally, till 10 p.m. sometimes (No. 263). So in the boot trade the hand-workers for a woman, who 
takes out “uppers,” work from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., the machinists going on only fi-om 9. to 9, except 
lier own daughter, who had last year worked from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. every day but Saturday from 
February to Octobei-. (No. 808, and see Nos. SOI, 368.) Two sisters at Norwich, girls of 18, who 
work their own machines, and employ 6 or 7 fitters to help them, often work during the 'S summer 
months from 4 a.m. to 7 p.m. (No. 353.) A shoe-binder, aged 14, “ often works, when we are busy 
at home, from “ 6 a.m. to 9 p.m.” (No. 281.) Another girl, aged 18, who helps her father (No. 309), 
works from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. often. So again it is not uncommon for those who make ladies’ under- 
clothing to work half the night through. (No. 251.) 

156. - This is the case more pai'ticuTavly, when workpeople are allowed to take work home with them, 
after their day’s work in the factory is over. A chenille-net maker whose hours are from 9 a.m. to 
il p.m., after stating that she gives her hands work to take home which shall last till 8.30 p.m., continues, 

“ Some of mine have eanied 15s. (a week), they would have to work at home late for that, perhaps till 
“ 2 or 3 a.m., for they will work much move slowly, as they get more tired; I know our work takes 
“ «louble the time after we light up.” (No. 274.) A neck-tie maker, whose hours at her place of 
work were from 9 to 9, often takes work liome four nights out of the six, “ and till 4 a.m. often enough 
“ have I gone on at home.” (No. 286.) So in the slop-trade, “ we don’t go on more than the 12 hours 
“ here, but they are often working for 15 hours and move, for they take work home.” (No. 216.) 

157. Some work, belt and brace making especially, is so badly paid for that the workpeople are obliged 
to take it home, because they cannot earn enough in the ordinary hours of many London warehouses, 

9 a.m. to 7 p.m. (No. 246). It is among these and other poorly paid woricpcople that children’s hours 
of work at home, and in small work places, are long ; the evidence taken by me at the night school in 
Golden Lane shows a number .of kittle gkls from 7 to 13 years of age all working at least 12, 
some 13, hours a day, and several 14 hours on the alternate days, Saturday as well as others, so as to 
enable them to come to the school on the other days, when.they worked (mly 12 hours. (Nos. 276-282.) 

158. It seems quite a common thing at Yeovil for the chilcfren, who -work at home or three or four Qiovera 
together for a mistress, to work at 8 and 9 years old from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. Some have ivorked longei-, 
especiaUy at home; one of 14 often worked from 6 a.m. to 12 at night (No. 874), and another, who 

was only 9, and had been two or three years at it, had worked all one night, and from 6 or 7 a.m. to 
II and 12 p.m. on other nights in the same week. (No. 376.) When they work for a mistress, they 
are usually “ tasked,” or have so much work given them to get through in their day. It is said that 
they may go, when this is done. If so, tlie amount given would seem to be calculated to last 14 
hours in the hands of a child of ordinary application and ability. This is acknowledged to bo un- 
necessary. One witness, who herself has had four or five girls at a time, diinks that all the work that 
ii wanted would be got through between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., but the same evil exists hero as that which 
1 had occasion to notice in a former report with regard to fustian cutters ; two or three days are wasted 
fit the beginning of the week,* and consequently many at the end work “ half the night, and all night 
'■ too sometimes.” (No. 372.) At Worcester and Evesham some children bad begun to sew welts at 
8 or <j, one at 7, years of age, but they rarely work longer than 11 or 12 hours a day. (Nos. 397-401.) 

V. Meal-tixihs. — Treatment. 

159. Tea is usually taken on the premises where they work ; whether they go home for dinner depends 
on the distance. An hour is usually allowed for that meal in factories, but at home and in small work- 
places all meals are commonly taken while they are working, if there is any need for haste. A trouser 
maker in Whitechapel says, “ We are not two houi-s in a week away from work for our meals.” (No. 220.) 

In some establishments no meal is allowed after the 5 o’clock tea, although the work may be continued 
hll 11 p.m. (No. 212 b.) When the ordinai-y hour for leaving off is 7 p.m., a short time, a quarter of 
an hour or more, is generally allowed for tea; but at some places where the usual hours are from 

to 7 p.m. no time is given for tea, unless they work later than 7. In one case, a boot factory at 
^onvich, the workwomen had nothing to eat after their dinner at 1 p.m., when -working till 9 and 
10 p.m., unless they brought something to eat at their work. (No. 350.) The hasty manner in which 
the glove makers at Yeovil frequently swallow their meals, and the habit, oven among females, of 
taking beer or other stimulants, in tbs place of substantial food, to save time are specially noticed 
“S’ Hr. Tomkyns (No. 426) as productive of bad results. At Stoke, -where the factory hours in summer 
ste 14 in the day, an hour is taken for each of the three jneals. 

• See dso Nos. 274, 296, as to bonnet shapes and chenille nets, — H. IV. L. 
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Seamstresses, 160. I have not met with any complaints of serious ill-treatment. One witness speaks of itsbebs 
&o. more than the children’s lives were worth to look up, if a stranger entered the room of a glove mistre-s 
tT^t d Yeovil, and another mistress at Worcester has a character for ‘‘ thumping, if they. don’t attend” 
■ (Nos. S74, 397) ; but I believe cases of cruelty to be very rare. 

Q 

Treatment. VI. StaTK OF Pl..\CE OF WoRK. 


State of place ^gl. In the case of manufactures, which are carried on by identical processes in the homes of the work- 
of work. people, in the ordinary dwelling-house room of the middleman, and in the large factory of the warehouse- 
man, it is impossible to make &nj general statement as to the condition of w’orkrooms. Even in 
spacious rooms, where 60 or 100 might otherwise work without injury, effecti^’e ventilation is still ven 
uncommon. In one newly built clothing factory in the country the ai’chiteet had taken more than 
the usual precautions to ensure by means of perforations b'ehind the skirting boai-d a supply of 
fresh air to a spacious room on the ground floor, and open gratings had been placed in the ceiling so as 
to allow the foul air to pass through an upper room of the same size, which was excellently ventilated by 
shafts in the roof. Yet the lower room, at the time of my visit, was offensively close from the simple 
cause that the workpeople in the upper room had been allowed to throw' dow'n the garments as they 
finished them so as entirely to cover up the gratings from below. 

162. Many large rooms have no contrivance for ventilation beyond windows, somojof which will open," 
and here and there a grating in the wall usually stuffed up with rags. In such, the number of cubic 
feet per head, when the full complement of hands is present, varies from 210 to 240. On the other land 
there are large factories, especially some of recent construction, in which proper ventilation has beeu 
secured, a good supply of water laid on, and 'decent water-closets provided ; the walls and ceilings are 
whitewashed once or twice a year, and the flooi-s scrubbed once a w'eek. 

163. In smaller places defective ventilation is universal. Many of them are sleeping rooms as well as 
workrooms, and this not only in the east end of London. “ Frequently as many as five or six pereons 
“ will be employed by one man in one room, which serves for the sleeping room of the family as well 
“ as the general workroom . . . both sexes working together. In fact two out of three workplaces at 
“ the West end, even where they are on the premises of the master, are simply wretched.” And 

. again “ there is notliing of that kind” (water-closets, washing apparatus, &c.,) “ in the private houses, 
“ where they usually work, seldom even pure water.” (No. 221.) 

164. The state of workrooms among the small middlemen, and in the dwellings of the workpeople, in 
the Shoreditch and Whitechapel districts -is too well known to require remark at any length from me. 
Apart from sanitary questions, nothing can well be imagined more destructive of all sense of decency 
and self respect than the greasy walls, the reeking atmosphere, and filthy dress which appear to charac- 
teri 2 e the small slop trade of that locality. The worst workroom in the worst establishment having anv 
pretensions to be called a factory is, so far as my experience goes, superior to the home of these people. 

1 65. So also rooms in the low parts of Plymouth, where four- or five, and even nine or ten shiitmakers 
work together, are described as being very dirty and small ; “ You can scarcely breathe in them.” 
(No. 244.) I have myself seen in London 30 or 40 collar makers working in very small, crowded, 
and dirty apartments. Crinoline skirt makers are better off, as the large frames or blocks, on which 
the “skeleton” skirts are made, and the others “steeled,” take up much space. In one case an 
employer, who showed me with some pride the very airy and clean workrooms in which his skirb 
were made, did not appear to realize the painful contrast aferded by the collar makers employed in bis 
own premises in another street. 

166. Boot aad shoe manufacturers, staymakers, hatters, aud straw and willow bonnet makers often 
work in very close and unwholesome places; even where 40 or .50 persons are employed in the a^re- 
gate on the premises. 

167. la ail these cases the use of the sewing machine tends to increase the bad effect of overcrowded 
rooms, by causing an excessive consumption of gas when the days are short; in some places gas is 
economized, and so far, health protected, by turning two machines back to back and having one gas 
jet between them, but the ordinary rule is for each machine to have a separate gas jet. The jet, so far 
as I have seen, commonly has no chimney, and very rarely a screen or shade. The effect of entering 
a low-pitched workroom, where ,30 or 40 machinists are working under such conditions, at as early an 
hour as half-past 5 p.m. in the month of November is almost overpowering. From my own experienw 
of the particular workroom I can well believe that the account given by the witness No. 38 is by to 
means an over statement 

168. I have selected from my notes of different trades some dimensions f of workrooms of a class inter- 
mediate between the factory and the dwelling-room. They are typical of the very numerous eases it 
which the common sitting-rooms or bed-rooms of a small private residence have been appropriated 
solely to purposes of work ; a state of things, even now, not wholly confined to small employers. 


Ocenpation. 

Locality. 


Number of 
Persons. 

Cubic Eeet pot 
Head. 


Tnilor . . . - . 

Wiiitechapel - 


13 

70 


Chenille-net maker - - - 

Crippleffate - 

. 

10 

72 


Boot-finisher 

Leicester 

- 

18 



Boot-closer - - - - 

City Bond 


10 

83 


Bonnet-maker - 

Goswell Road - 


9 



Boot-closer .... 

Norwich 


24 



Shirt-maker - 

Hoxton - - . 


10 



Tailor . - . - . 

Chatham 

. 

30 

108 


Hatter . - . . . 

Southwark 


13 

176 



* In one case an employer, proud of the size of his room, observed tiiat sufficient ventikUon -was obtained from the vindo**- 
which trere very krge. We tried to open four in succession, but the holts were rusted and unmovable. — H. W. L. 
f These rooms are inrcly more than feet high ; several visited by me were only a few inches more than 7. 
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VII. Nature of Occupation. 

169. The R'ork of the machinist, so far as the purpose of this inquiry is concerned, varies very little in 
the dift'erent occupations in which the machine is used. In the hat trade the sewing machine is used only 
for felt hats ; the sewing of the silk into the shape for .blocking, the lining, binding, and fastening the inside 
band, in the case of the ordinary silk hat, is all handwork of womeir seldom much under 18 years of age. 

Tailors, staymakers, and boot makers as a rule use heavier machines than shirt and collar makers. 

170. Wherever machines are used, the younger ones usually baste the work, and otherwise prepare it 
for the machine by lightly tacking it together. They also wind the thread on reels, sew tapes on skirts, 
put ill the pockets and linings of trousers, and help with their needle in many other ways. In some 
clothing factories they have to press the seams, but I have not found any using a heavy iron for that 
purpose, or subjected to the great heat of the regular ironing room. 

171. The labour of pressing is considerable, irons being often 8 lbs. in weight The heat from the stoves 
in the ironing room is also very great, and when, as is commonly the case among “ small employers,” 
there is but one room for all purposes of work, this contributes much to the general unhealthiness 'of 
the place. It is needless to remark how much worse that becomes, when the workroom is likewise the 
ouly slewing apartment of those who occupy it 

172. Tne turning thick trousei’sinsidC'Out for the purpose of ironing, is noticed as being very fatiguing 
to the ironers, and the lime dust, which is driven out of the common “ native ” moleskin, wmle it undergoes 
this process, is said to make them very thirsty (No. 225) ; I have myself seen this dust lying quite 
thickly in ah honing room, which was well ventilated, and the women’s dresses were as white as 
millers’. In many places, however, each person ii-ons her own work ; at the establishment, to which I 
last alluded, the ironers were a distinct body. 

173. Among glovers a peculiar mode of finishing is adopted called ironing ; the iron is in the shape 
of a hand, and is commonly heated in a tire, after which it is fixed at the edge of a table, at an angle of 
about 60° with the surface, over which it inclines; the finisher, frequently a young woman of 16 or 17, 
stands at the table and draws the glove over the iron, powdering it with French chalk, which she rubs 
in with a soft pad. Mr. Seaward’s plan (No. 378) of heating hollow hands with steam seems to lessen 
the fatigue of the finisher, and avoid the heat caused by the fire in the room and the nature of the 
operation. 

174. The ironing room in collar factories is generally separate from the other workrooms, when both are 
on the same premises, but in many cases, if not in most, the collars, which ai'e kept in stock unwashed, 
are “ got up ” off the premises, as they ai'e required. 

175. In this manufaetui’e the material is first damped, the collar and band are then cut by means of a Collws, &e, 
knife and a block, a dozen at a time : after being dried they come into the hands of the needlewomen ; 

one turns the edges in, a second tacks them lightly, a third fastens the band on, a foui'th puts the button- 
holes in, ami a fifth does the machine work for the finishing and ornamental work, in shirt making 
also the material is cut out on the premises of the wholesale manufacturer, even though it is dis- 
tributed many miles away to be put together. 

176. Children cut the willow cloth into strips for willow bonnet makers and double each stiip ; those Bonnets, Hats, 
who help bonnet-shape makers sew the wire round the a'owns, and the crown to the front ; they also &e. 

trim with scissors the buckram crowns, after they have been hot-pressed into their proper shape. 

Children also sew the inside leather band round the edge of felt hats ; very young ones sew the 
lining and cardboard of hoys’ fancy caps. 

177. In the Stockport district, where felt hats are made, girls, sometimes as young as 13 or 14, are 
employed at home in what is termed “ planking.” This, so far as females are concerned, is home work, 
and is done in sheds attached to the ’dw'elling house. Several plaukers of both sexes stand at a 
table shaped like an inverted hexagonal* limpet shell; from the edge of this sik plane surfaces slope 
down towards the centre, where there is a cauldron of water with some chemical ingredients (sulphuric 
add) kept at a very high temperature by a fire or gas below. Each planker has a separate piano, 
and from time to time dips the felt into this liquid, and rolls it on her plane to full it, manipulating 
it so as to harden it, and reduce it to the requisite dimensions. 

178. Netting chenille for hair nets is also a common occupation for very young childv en. These 
and the other occupations, to which I have alluded in notidng their age, do not, need further description. 

The work of those who sew gloves at home in country places requires more particular observation, and 
it will be necessary here, in order to be intelligible, to give a brief sketch of the whole process of glove 
making. 

179. The leather after undergoing various processes, which are perfonned on it by men, reaches the Gloves, 
cutting shop, where it is cut wdth shears into pieces of oblong shape, or into strips; from the latter are 
formed the fourgets and thumbs ; the former are stamped or punched out by means of a die called a 

“ w'eb ” and a hand press, like a printing press : the palm, back, and fingers, which _ are thus in one flat 
piece, are then roUed-up with the other parts and given out to be sewn, the backs having been first 
given out to be pointed or tamboured, as the case may be. 

180. The tambour frame is similar to that formerly used by ladies for embroideiy, the glove being 
stretched horizontally between four bars of wood fixed on uprights, and a very fine crochet ' needle 
used to fom a chain stitch. 

181. By pointing is meant the plain sewing on the back, this is usually done by the aid of what is 
called an “ engine,” the old pad having disappeared. The engine consists of a small brass vice with 
grooves or teeth on each side, fixed at &e 'top of a slight wooden stem, which springs from a flat stand ; 
the teeth open and close by means of a spring worked by the foot. The whole instrument is very small 
and light; when in use the girl, sitting on a low stool, holds the stem between her knees, her feet being 



Mr.'H.W.Lord. 


C. 

Sewing Ma- 
chines. 


Ironing. 


• Or octagonal. 
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Seamstresses, on the stand ; the back of the glove is firmly held between the teeth so as to be level with the toi' 
of them, the needle is then passed through each pair of grooves in succession, and the silk sewn over 
Mr rr^LovcL tambouring leather gloves the sowing machine * has been adopted, but is not in general 

— The young women, whom I saw using it, were over 20 years of age ; they were all employed in faetoik.' 

C. The plate of the machine is placed on a higher level than is usually the case ; this is so arranseil iii 
order that the elastic material may be hold at a proper tension on each side of the plate by th- 
operator. 

^liildren also find employment in stay factories, in scraping the whalebone and wrapping it in thin 
paper, in “cottoning” or drawing threads through the gores for the purpose of giving additional 
strength to the article, and in stamping the metal eyelets with a hand press. Older ones insert the 
bones and busk. 

184. In the boot trade children “ tie knots ” in the ends of the thread, which the machinist leaves un- 
fastened ; they also ink the edges ; put in eyelets and laces, sometimes dust stock in the warehouses, ta 
Girls of 14 sometimes work as fitters ; for this purpose they use a knife and paste, and a last. 

185. Skeleton skirts are made by girls of 15 and upwards ; the waistband is put on round the top of 
largo wooden “blocks” or frames, over which linng several vertical tapes fastened to the baud; a coil 
of covered wire lies on the floor, from which the worker breaks off the length required to form the 
hoops, attaching it to each tape at the point of contact by means of small brass clips, which slie 
closes over the stuff with pincers. Skirts of the other kind also ai-e mounted on blocks, in order to 
have the flat steel hoops inserted, after the tapes have been put on by the machinist. 


Vni. Effect of Emplovmext upom JPhysical Coxditiox. 

18G. The contrast in personal appearance presented by those who work in large well ventilated rooms, 
when compared with the ordinary typo of journeymen .and assistants, who work at home, or in small 
^aces of middlemen, is very remarkable. The superintendent of the factory at Pimlico (Army Clothing 
Depot) states that a decided improvement in health is perceptible in a month or two after their coming 
there to work. (No. 212.) 

Sewing • 187. The genei-al impression is in favour of the effect produced by the use of the sewing machine on 

mac im s. health of the people, when the other conditions of labour are favourable to health, and the hours of 

work arc moderate. One employer, who on this point states his wife’s opinion as well as his own, does 
•not think married women fit for that work. (No. 225.) One witness (a hand-worker) states the effect 
at the “ monthly times” to be bad. She had spoken of her sister’s health as “nothing near so good 
“ as it was.” (No. 238.) On the other hand women are said to have worked machines to within a 
day or two of their confinement without any ill effect. (No. 301.) Another employer states that 
. those who stand are more healthy than those who sit (No. 226), but among the girls themselves I 
have found opinions differ on this point. (Nos. 208, 257, 261.) It is, however, wortTiy of remark that 
the only case of one, who had worked as long as 10 years at the machine, is not favourable (No. 214); 
most whom I have asked as to this have worked from two to four years only, none more than seven, 
with this exception; she was only 25 years old. 

188. One in a shirt; factory, who had worked for seven years, states that many cannot stand it lont^er 
than that (No. 234). She found it very tiring even for the hours 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and after working 
long on dai-k work her eyes got dull. This witness looked very delicate. One of her companions 
referring tocher, said, “ Some are naturally delicate, their eyes suffer, and they get veiy tired and 
another, while she stated that she had worked for three years, and was as sti^ng as ever, sdd she 
herself got very tired, when she worked till 10 p.m. (No. 236.) The case of spitting llood— a machinist 
m a small crinoline factory — (No. 261) appears exceptional. 

_ 189. The shaking of the machines is stated by a staymaker to be very wearying, but to have no par- 
ticular effect, and cutting out, on which this witness was engaged, tired her much more than working 
the.treddle did (No. 2oSa). Several employers observed that the machinists had better health now 
, than the hand-workers used to -have; and one, a manufacturer of stays (No. 252), states that after 
special raquu-y he finds that in his factory fewer machinists than hand-workers are absent from illnes«. 
1 he opinion of a manager of a large boot factory at Norwich is directly opposed to this, and is certainly 
borne out by the figures, u-hich he adduces. (No. 348.) Several foremen observe that machinists in 
this trade are more healthy than the shoe binders of former days were, and attribute it reasonably enough 
to Aeir having more air and exercise, and being able by means of higher wages to have better food 
and dress. At the same time they find themselves very tired after working from 9 to 9 (No. SOI a.); 
and “ don’t know how to stand sometimes,” when they have been going on from 8 a.m. to 9 and 10 p m. 
(No. 350.) Mr.miden (No. 323), of Northampton, thinks S hours a day quite long enough, and 10 hoiiis 
• V manager at Messrs. Homan’s factory atNorwich found so many made 

/XT ^ 0^0 X 8 a.m. to S p.m., tliat he had put a stop to it altogether. 

(No. 343.) Oases of persons of consumptive tendency suffering from stooping and of affection of 
the eyes have also occiUTed. (Nos. 303, 304, 348, 355, &c.) The latter is especially noticed in the 
c^e oi those who work on the patent or enamelled leather, used in the export trade for ladies’ boots, 
the front or vamp ’ of which is ornamented with elaborate patterns sewn in white silk. (Nos. 344, 353.) 

190. The opinion of the medical profession, however, so far as I can ascertain, is by no means adverse 
to the s^ing i^hine. Dr. Ord, whose experience is recorded in this year’s report by the Medical Officer 
of the Tiivy Council, has made this a special subject of inquiry, and is satisfied that its influence 


• It is also used for a species of pomting, io which the silk is sewn “ through and through,” and not “ over.” 
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is beneficial rather than otherwise. Dr. Tripe, the Medical Officer of Health for Hackney, who at my Seamstresses, 
request was good enough to make similar inquiries, is informed that they all feel better and look better, 
after they ha^•e got accustomed to the work. (No. 414.) On this subject I consulted several medical jir.nwLotd 
<»entlemen in provincial towiis where machinists are employed in large numbei's in the man ufacturc of ' ' ' - 
boots, but found that their i-emarks were generally directed against the overcrowded and ill-ventilated C. 
state of the premises rather than the nature of the employment. (Nos. 422-425.)* 

191. It has been observed in one ease that the needlewomen sufl'er move from colds than machinists 
who work in the same room. (No. 2S3.) On the other hand needlewomen who work at home in the 
country are less susceptible of cold than those who, though dayworkers, are for the day employed 
in houses of business in provincial towns. (No. 251.) 

192. The badness of the size used in stiffening the material, of which the coarse kind of stays is made, 
is noticed as being actually unwholesome, and causing sickness and fainting among the workpeople 
(No. 252) ; a similar cause in the case of inferior fustians has also been pointed out to me by one or 
two employers as productive of similar results. (No. 225.) 

193. "Women, who “ plank ” felt hats, do not complain of the steam from the “ kettle ” as being un- 
wholesome. Willow and straw bonnet makers find their shoulders become very cramped and their 
lingers very sore. (No. 800.) 

194. The little children who work at home at glove sewing suffer very much, if not at the time, at all 
events when the seeds of ill health sown in the long hours of sedentary employment have grown with 
their growth into womanhood. Apart from ariy special effect of stooping at the “engine," or at a 
later age over the tambour frame ("Nos. 397, 398, 400), or of injury to the eye from “having to look so 
“ long at the bright briss” teetli of the engine (Nos. 873, 374), the mere work of children for so 
many hours has its wonted effect in the low tone of health, the feeble “ delicate ” constitution of after- 
jife. Taking up as I did this inquiry into the glove trade, while the details of the milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ oridence were fresh in my mind, I could not but be struck with the similarity of physical results, 
and even of the modes of expression, the vague phrases popularly used to denote that weakly state 
wliich does not get a name. To *Dr. Greenhowe’s Appendix in the Third Eeport of the Medical Officer 
of the Privy Council (I860, p. 187), I bog to refer to you on. tliis point ; with his remarks Dr. Torakyns 
(No. 426), after 17 yeai-s’ experience as a medical practitioner at Yeovil, generally coincides. 

IX. Moral Condition. 

195. Tailors’ morals arc said to hai’e improved so far as drunkenness is concerned, but even on the 
showing of the witness who makes the statement things might be better than they aic. “ I have had 
“ somo of my best workwomen, fine handsome girls and decently educated, bring bottles full of drink 
“ in their pockets, and chuck them over the roof when they had emptied them.” (No. 221.) 

19C. I have before alluded to the indiscriminate mixture of the sexes in tailors’'room3. It is almost 
• peculiar to that trade, so far as workrooms on any scale much beyond an ordinary dwelling room are 
concerned, and even in such the exceptions are frequent enough to show that it migiit with a little care 
he wliolly avoided. 

197. The machinists are always said to be the most “intelligent” and “smartest” (Nos. 226, 256); 
and my own observation has fully confirmed this. Whether their moral character is also superior is a 
matter on Avhich it would be idle and fallacious to make any assertion. I'here is too little room for 
doubt that the girls who are employed in all these occupations arc, as a class, noted for loose language 
and light behaviour. Mr. Black, of Rochester (No. 225), found that they used very bad language 
at first; ho had succeeded in checking that to some extent, but other employers, it would seem, arc 
loss impressed with the responsibility of their position. 

198. Several witnesses comment in strong language on the “incalculable mischief” produced among 
working girls of this class by “those terrible places,” as one calls them, the music halls and dancing 
saloons. "(Nos. 8Ga, 298.) 

1 99. With these girls, as with those of a higher social standing, to whom I have refei’ied in tho First 
Part of this Repoi-t, love of dress is the besetting sin ; “ every sixpence goes upon their backs ; ” but stay- 
makers, of whom this was said, are not peculiar in this respect. The amount of money spent on dress 
among the glovers at Yeovil, a class which is by no moans highly paid, was said to be incredible, and 
the trade has there achieved so unenviable a notoriety, that one young woman assured me she could 
get no exorcise, because she had to work all day, and it was not respectable to be out in the evening. 

(No. 373, and see 387, SS8.) In tho neighbourhood of Evesham also, where that trade is largely . 
carried on in the homes of the workpeople, the state of morals appears to be equally low. (No. 401.) 

200. It is worthy of iiotice, that the experience of the mistress of the Golden Dane Night School 
(No. 283) is that those who work away from home are more neat and clean and superior in general tone 
of character to those who work at homo. No doubt the children who attend that school are, as a class, 
employed upon only the lowest and worst paid work; but it is more than probable that home influence 
among workpeople of a higher grade in many cases conduces but little to the development of either 
moral or religious qualities. 

201. Many are still utterly without education. At Mr. Black’s, of Rochester, a favourable specimen, Bdacation, 
very few could write ; two girls of 12 and one of 14 were unable to road. At a clothing establishment 


* In conscijnence of findinj? an impreesion prevalent in paiis of the east end of I/ondon that' the surgeons of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital had pronounced against the use of the machine, I availed myself of the assistance of Dr. Ord to ascertain the truth of 
the rumour, and learned through him from Mr. Sidney Jones, tho assistant surgeon there, who alone sees the out-patients, that it 
has no foundation. That gentleman states that in two recent eases, ndien the bursa patelJ* had boon iaflamed, he had reconnnended 
tlio disuse of the inachine, but his observations ate uot yet matnredfor the purpose of any generalizatiou as to bursal disease. 

2. M 
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at Manchester I found two girls of 14, and one of 17, -who could not read. At a boot factorv in 
Norwich, out of 20 girls whose ages varied from 16 to 20, seven could not read ; another, who was 1" 
had never been even to Sunday school. The state of ignorance among the crinoline skirt makers is 
made the subject of strong comment by one employer. (No. 260.) One girl at his works, who was over 
13, could not read the word “ shilling" in large type. So among willow and straw bonnet makers 
some of 14 and 15 were unable to read, and young women earning 1/. a week could not wTite their 
names. An employer of girls in chenille-net making bad no idea that people were so ignorant, until 
she began that business; “not one-half of them can read.” (No. 274.) So cloth and boys’ fancy cap 
makers, girls of 18 and 20, cannot read. 

202. Very interesting evidence on this point is given by the intelligent mistress of the Golden Lane 
Night School with reference to the commoner class of workers. She states that out of 200 girls there 
between 9 and 15 years of age, the majority of whom are employed in shops and manufactories duiing 
the day, two-thirds could not say their alpliabet when first admitted ; and yet all but about a dozen of 
these liad, befoi'e they had gone to work, attended a day school of some kind. (No. 283.) 

203. It is among the glovers in country districts that the evils produced in a population, which may 
be said to work constantly from eight years of age, become conspicuous. The evidence of the inish-ess^ 
of the two National schools for girls at Yeovil shows this state of things : 150 under 7, and 02 over 7 
years old, attending them, and of these only 12 over 10 years of age; 12 girls between 12 and 14 
who had for a few months attended one of these schools for half the day, “ could only read imperfectly, 
“ and not one could write.” (Nos. 884, 385.) So in the Sunday school very many are found to be 
“ wholly ignorant of the simplest facts of Scripture history,” and it is necessary to teach reading 
and spelling on the Sunday, in order to put them in a position to obtain the little instruction, that ao 
attendance confined to Sunclay school admits of. At Stoke, a village a few miles from Yeovil, containing 
1,400 inhabitants, there is not even a National school in existence. (No. 389.) 

204. Upon this point I wish to call your attention to the remarks of ill-. E. Bostock (No. 35G) and 
Mr. Walker (No. 311), on the applicability of the half-time system to children engaged in the boot trade. 
Messrs. Christy have already adopted a half-time system of their own in their hat manufactory at 
Stockport, which works excellently (No. 292), and I know of nothing in the nature of the occupations 
of the young ones in any other branch of my present subject to make the plan of relays less 
appbcable to them. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Henry W. Lord, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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EVIDENCE upon the MANUFACTURE of WEARlNG APPAREL 
by Mr. H. W. LORD. 


PART I. ON DRE.SS-MAKERS. MANTLE-MAKERS, AND MILLINERS. 

Madame Elise, Regent Street. (November 1863— April 1864.) 

With regard to this establishment I wish to make one or two remai-ks, which will be more annrn 
pnate m this place than in my report «ippro- 

The protracted absence of the principal through illness on the continent caused this to be the Iwst 
place el its class which I visited at the West End. In the meantime I received from various nersons 
very different accounts of the past and present state of the promises, of the system pursued there Ind 
of the habits and character of “the house." I have abstained from referring in my renort to anv 
statement concerning snoh matters, whether made by a member of the establishmeit o? not Mv 
reason is simply this, th.at I preferred to rely upon other parts of my evidence, and not to draw mv 
illustrations from a source which, it might be thought, was exceptional, and which, after the events i 
last season, seems to be looked upon by many as untrustworthy. evcius oi 

My visits were made on five distinct oocasious, twice unexpectedly. I have twice been over the 
house, and have examined, both m the presence of Mr. Isaacson or his housekeeper, and aCe in a 
pm ate loom, many of those who are employed there, some selected by him, otliers bv mvself I 
have also questioned many girls m other places of business, both in London and the country, who 
had been before m the employment of Madame Elise. Most of them have spoken of her estabStant 
as decidedly superior to others, of which they had had experience. All considered the milliner's wTk- 
room, and some of the bed-rootns, to be much overcrowded in the season, and with that opinion mv 
own coincides. But as to the hours of work and various domestic grievances there has been erea^ 
exaggeration, and some statements, received by me at second hand, have turned out after- careful 

Si" iV ^ wieSs is 


1 . Mt. Isaacson. — We have fi-om 70 to 80 residents 
and about 25 day-workers in the season. There is 
very little difFereuce in our numbers thi-oughout the 
year. 

_We do eveiything -we can to make those who live 
with us comfortable, and to keep them respectable. 
We have only been in the business since 1859, and 
■we have spent l,600h on their bed-rooms, work- 
rooms, and dining-rooms alone. My landlord will not 
allow me to make the alterations I wish, and the trus- 
tee.s of Arcltbishop Tenison’s chapel will uot suffer any 
erection over our slioiv-room in the space betweeu our 
Regent Street aud King Street houses. If I could 
have ray own way aud a 21 years’ lease of all the pre- 
mises, I would have all the bed-rooms opening into 
corridoi-.a, aud only oue jiei-sou in a bed. As it is, the 
house.- are no doubt badly built, and 01 adapted for 
busiuess purposes ; but what can we do more ? To 
ourselves it would be a positive relief to have the 
regular factory system, and only day-workei-s. We 
should get rid of a great deal of responsiliility and 
expense as well. 

We pay 1001. a year to a physician, that they may 
be attended free of cost. He calls every day, and the 
housekeeper informs him if any one is ill. If they are 
obliged to take to their bed, our rule is to send them 
home, or, if they have no home, to get them taken in 
at some hospital or infnnary, till they recover. Por 
trifling ailments they can be taken core of here ; we 
have_ a housekeeper and five servants. They have 
little thing that our doctor s.iys they should have, 
when they ai-e unwell ; but we have to be on our 
guard agaiust deception. Not long ago, for instance, 
one was taken vei-y ill, she said, and must go home to 
be uuder the care of her own doctor ; she would not 
let our regular medical attendant see her. Next day 
she Was seen with a man at Hampton Court. Only 
“St week a letter, the look of which I did not like, 
was sent here for a young lady, who was ill in bed 
^th what she called the shingles. I was busy when 
It came, but at about 5 p.m. I sent up to her room 
about It. In the meantime it had been delivered to 
her. and she had recovered from her illness, and had 
go^ out, _and did uot return till 1 1 that night. 

Water is laid on upon every landing. The work- 
rooms and bed-rooms ai-e done up twice evei-y yeai-, 
spring and autumn, the ceilings all whitewashed, and 
e walls distempered. Whei-e the -walls ai-e papered, 
we put a new paper up every two or three yeai-s. My 
«e and myself reside here during the week ; we 
omy go away on Satui-day to Acton. Wehaveafarm 
«ere,_ from -which the milk arid fruit for this house is 
suppUed j they often have a little fruit for dessei-t. 


We try to make their Sunday dinner as comfortable 
and as homelike as we can. 

Our apprentices pay a premium of 50?. ; that alone 
should keep them select. They never work after 

9 P.5I, in the season or out of it. Our hours at fliis 
time of the year (Nov.) ai-e from 8J a.m. to 7 p.m. for 
all our hands. After the season is over, all have three 
weeks’ or a month’s holiday. No deduction from their 
salary is made on that account. We keep on many 
more than we want at this time that we may have 
them iu the summer ; there are now 22 in the milliuei-y 
rooms, for instance, and rve could do well with six. ^ 

We aUow them to go out for thi-ee evenings in each 
week, after work is over, until 11, if they put their 
names down. 

Work is never commenced before 8 a.m., and rarely 
until 8^. We once asked them if they would not 
prefer the hours 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. in the season, instead 
of 8 A.M. to 1 1 P.M., but all said no. Towards the end 
of March -we increase our hours till 9 p.m. As the 
season advances we become later, but at no time do 
we go on after 11 p.m., except on the nights before 
the drawing-room. We do not on other occasions 
work after 1 1 p.m., even for the most pressing orders, 
but in the case of the drawing-rooms we cannot help 
ourselves. Ladies often don’t decide upon their trim- 
mings until the last moment, and so we have 24 trains 
to complete in as many hours. If we had 20, or even 

10 drawing-rooms, instead of three or four, we need 
never work late. We do uot like these long hours 
ourselves, for Madame Elise aud myself sit up as long 
as finy, and have not the whole of the next day to rest 
upon, as the youug ladies have. The -whole of that 
day is lost for any purposes of work ; in fact, there is 
no one in the work-rooms. On the very rare occa- 
sions, upon which work is said to go on the whole 
night through, some will get to bed by 3 or 4 a.m., and 
all but a very few can by 6 or 7 a.m. at the latest. 
A few may have to go to the ladies’ houses to dress 
them. When they -work so late as 2 or 8 a.m., they 
have sandwiches and tea or coffee at 11 p.m., and cold 
horn and tongue, with sherry, at 1 a.m. They willhave 
had the usual light supper at 9 p.m. A bell rings for 
these meals, and they all leave the work-rooms and 
come down stairs for them. We should be delighted to 
discontinue working after 11 p.m. on any occasion, but 
the young ladies do not themsel-ves dislike it. On the 
might lost season, when we worked all nighl^ all of 
them asked leave to sit up, without our saying any- 
thing about it. 

What work we have after 11 p.m. on these dra-wing- 
room nights arises in a great degi-ee from misfits j 
sometimes a new body may have to be made at the 
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DrtBB-makcrs. last moment. Another thing is, that mateiuals lihe 

tulle and tiudatan cannot Ijc touclied till tlic latest 

LondoB. hour possible, for fear of being spoilt, if kept for some 
Mr H W Lord. before they are used. Frequently the girls 

J _J ‘ themselves dislike very much Jjaving to lea^'c off at a 

fixed time ; they get iuto the “ theme,” as they say, or 
plan of their -work, and will lose it all, if they wait till 
morning to finish. 

We reckon that an assistant and a second hand can 
make a body of a dress together in a day in the season. 
That is what we expect. • 

I think the girls themselves will suffer most, if any- 
diing like a factory system of legislation is inti'oduced. 
The bed-rooms would be turned into work-rooms, and 
those, Teho arc now well housed and cared for, would 
have to find a nTetehed lodging where they could, for 
there arc not homes enough for one tenth of them, 
even if they all liked to go to them. You would in 
effect be making move prostitutes in the street.?. As 
it is, the temptations they are exposed to are bad 
enough. Letters come witli eoi'oncts and elaborate 
monograms for the young Indies. Such things have 
but one meaning, and commonly but one end. We do 
not require the young ladies in our shoM'-room to wear 
silk. If any are known to di'ess beyond their nieau.?, 
they had better go. Silk stockings and military boots 
are out of place with iis. But a.s for liours of work, I 
could tell you of a lady, whose own maids sat up all 
uight preparing her ti’ain for the di’awing-room. 

We have the greatest difficulty iu enforcing the 
neceasaiy niles for conducting an establishment like 
ours respectably. Not long ago one of our young 
ladies, who was iu the receipt of a salary of 80f. a year, 
stayed out all night. Another, a second-hand milliner, 
look an apprentice — a young girl of 16 — out with her 
one Sunday, and did not return till nearly midnight, 
though our hours for apprentices to be in is 10^, 
and for others 11 p.m. What was I to do ? I dis- 
chai'ged her the next morning, p.aying her up to the 
moment of her leaving. My strictness iu these matters 
has, I know, made me enemies ; but for the sake of 
those who live under my roof, and who are, as a 
general rule, highly respectable, and some well con- 
nected, I am bound to act so. 

Some take extraordinary fancies. One girl of 22 
actually went out at 1 1 r.si. and stayed out all night, 
merely because she was offended at her bed h-nving 
been moved by the housekeeper to a i>art of the room, 
where slie Lad uot the same neighbour in the next 
bed. Only yesterday a milliner, whom wo pay 25/. a 
year, did literally nothing, and on being asked the 
reason said that she did not choose. I ascertained 
that she bad had some quarrel with the first band, and 
took that means of sbowdug her independence. 

Sometimes we have met with dishonesty ; iu one 
case we found that a person, to whom we were paying 
an enormous salary, aud w'bo was in a position of 
great trust, was wholly clothing herself in our goods. 
We allow them to take what cotton and thi-ead 
they require for thob' own work. We used to allow 
them to buy their materials of us at cost price, 
but we found that open to such abuses that we gave 
it up. 

With regard to that sad occui-reuce last year — Miss 
Walkley’s death — I only wish you w'ould make any 
inquiries about it, or indeed about any other matter, 
of the whole establishment All the young Indies who 
slept iu her room, except Miss Beere, are still with 
US ; ask them. Ask her mothci', her sister, the person 
with whom she lodged before she came to us, if she 
was not very delicate before she came to us, and if 
she did not always say she wa.«, and really was, liappy 
while she ivas with ns. This, at all events, I may say, 
that scarcely any of tlie young ladies, who were thou 
with us, are not with ns still, and the applications for 
employment continue as much ns ever.* I do not 
think Miss Bramwell w’ould have sent us 17 girls 
from her house in Groat Marlborougli Street, since 
this happened, if she thought wo deserved one half 


the blame we have had. Her chief assistant was 
Avith ns fill- some time, and from her, or indeed )i',in 
the girls themselves, she A\-ould hear soon enouffh, i;‘ 
jiuything iveut on A\Tong witli ns. 

There has been no change whatever in the arrp.nL'C- 
ment of any of our rooms since Miss Walldey’s dealli. 
The ventilators, and partitions, and number of beds iu 
the rooms mn all as they Avere then. Our i-ooms have 
ahvays been open to visitors. Lady de Grey and 
several other ladies of title have been all over our 
establishment since fliat affair. 

2. Jl/iss Santre^, head-dress maker I have Itc-u 

liero for three years. Miss Walkley Avas my bedfellow 
till she died. Tlierc was another double bed iu our 
room then, and is still ; one of the young ladies, who 
usually occupied it, Avas away tiien. No alteration of 
any kind whatever has been made iu that beil-rooiii 
since her death. There always was a ventilator ia 
the Avindow, as there is noAV ; it Avas there three years 
ago, aud at the time of her death ; the windoA'/ alwavs 
opened by being pushed out fi-oiii the bottom. She 
Avas delicate fiom the first. >Sooii after she came, sLc 
told me that she had only just recovered from rheu- 
matic fever, aud that slie had been ne.arly stamd. 
before she came to Madame Elise. She Avas ill 
several times here. She had been home for some 
weeks within a short time of her death. She used to 
be confined to her room tor a Aveek or a fortnight at 
a time from ill iiealth. I did not work in the same 
room with her ; but I am sure tliat sbe never Avorked, 
for Madame Elise at least, long hours enough to kill 
her. I should knoAV when she came to bed, of course. 
I do uot think she ever worked after 11 p.n. None 
of ns ever do, except on the one or two nights before 
the di-aAving-i-ooms. She complained of headaclie 
on the Thursday before the Monday nAOViiing, ou 
Avhicli she died. She had not been Avorkiug late in 
the Avoik-room just before that. On the Wodnesckiy 
her Avoi'k Avns over soon after 8 p.jir., for I recollect 
her coming up into tiie bed-room, Avheii I Avas there, 
at about that time. She came to fetch sojneihiug 
for her own private A\-ork. She did work late on 
that Wednesday night, but it Avas iu our bed-room at 
lier own dress. She worked till 12 or 1 a.m. at it. 
1 Avas Avith her till 1 p.jt. on the Sunday. Sbe never 
Avurked at anything on Sunday morning. SlieLnd 
been fretting a good deal about a disappointincut s!ic 
Lad liad some little while before ; she Avas engogeil 
to he married, aud it Avas broken off. I think it 
turned out that he Avas mtu-i-ied already. She told me 
all about it. She never complained to me, or iu my 
heai'ing, of being overworked, or of the rooms beiii? 
unAvholesomo and making her head ache. She was 
quite cross with me for wanting her to send for 
the doctor, and called mo “ Job’s comforter ” for 
saying so. 

I have never myself worked after 11 p.m., since 
I have been here, except on the drawing-room 
nights ; on those we go on till 3 aud 4 in the raoniiiig. 
and occasionally longer, -but many of us ask to do it, 
because we then have all the next day to oiu'selvcs 
If you have been told that the work here in the 
drawing-room week goes on from 7 a.m. till 12 or 1 .u)i. 
for every night, that is untrue. Three nights is the 
utnio.st, aud more li’equently two ; but none of ffiofc 
who live iu tlie house ever begin W'ork before 8 in 
the morning, the day-workers never before 9. He 
never Avork on Sundays. Apprentices are never al- 
loAved to work on any night after 9. We used often 
to be Avorkiug in our bed-room till midnight aud latff 
over our own dresses aud things. Mr. Isaacson La= 
had to send up and take our caudles away scvei'si 
times after 12. He has never spoken to me about 
Miss Wulklcy’s death since last summer. Evciy 
Avovd which you have got down now, of what I Lave 
told yon, is perfectly true. 

3. dliss D. T. — Before I came to Madame Elise I 
had been ia four other West End houses. luo® 
of those, where I was tAvo ye.ars ago, wo used W 


• In April 1864 Mr. Isaacson said that they had averaged 30 a day since the beginning of the year. U. W. L. 
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on till lialf-past II on Saturday night in tho season. 
The usual hours there in the sea.soii wore from S A.3t. 
to 12 at night. Wc used to sit up all the night 
before tlie drawiiig-i-ooms twice in the season, and 
work on the drawing-room d.ay until 5 I'.M. without 
going to bed. On the night before the last night wc 
should clear at about 3 jlji. All the establi.shinont 
but the apprentices did so ; the appreutice-s were 
not later than 11 or 12. About 40 persons were 
employed there, 30 of whom were resideuts. 

It made it much liavder there not having tlie next 
day to ourselves after the drawing-room night. 
Here we always have it. I generally go out for a 
walk after breakfast instead of going to bed as some 
do, for the air seems to do me more good than bed. 

I always awake with a bad headache, and am quite ill, 
if I go to bed before the evening, after those few days 
of hard work. 

At Madame Elise’s in the season we ore generally 
in the work-room soon after 8 in the morning, and 
we work until 1 1 p.m. On the drawing-room nights 
we generally have to go on till 8 or 4 a.m., aud for 
two or three nights before that till 12. For the lirst 
draw'ing-room this last season we had to go on all 
the night; that means till 6 or 7 in the morning ; 
we TV’ere more- busy than we ever bad been ; eveiy- 
one wanted to go. 

There is a great deal of standing for those who are 
engaged on bull dresses, court trains, &c., especially 
the trimmers. I think they sit moi’e here than in 
some places, but some must stand a great deal, aud 
they suffer. You may see stools under the hoard, 
but there is so much moving about that they cannot 
be much used. 

4. Miss B. R . — I have been four years with 
Madame Elise. Our liours arc much shorter than 
they were when I first came. She had not long 
begun for herself then, .and I thiulc she could not all 
at once get out of the hours which used to be observed 
here. They h.ad been slrortened before Miss Walkley’s 
death. 

5. Miss II . — am a second hand di'ess-maker. I came 
as improver from the countiy. My premium was 10^., 
aud I was to bo impro^'ed for 18 months. My salary 
now i.s 40/. a year. I am very comfortable here ; of 
course wc can’t expect to have everything like home. 
1 was the youngest at home, and the rest were grown 
up, so I dare say I was rather petted ; but I don’t 
think I should like always to be at homo. Altogether 
I was never happier in my life than I am here. 

I sleep in one of those rooms on the same floor as 
the bed-room which Miss Walkley had. I should not 
like to leave it, because all four of us are tidy, and 
that makes a great difference in the comfort of a bed- 
room. T7e might have more air than wc do there ; 
but one of us, the senior, will not have the window 
open. 

"We used to work from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., when I 


was away for three weeks, and the drawing-room was 
in one of them, so 1 Avas lucky. For a weelc after I 
came back I Avas allowed to do just Avhat I liked, so 
that I might get aa-cII beforo I began AA'ork. This 
Avas before Miss Walkley’s death. 

6. Miss R. S . — I have been employed in four pri- 
vate houses at the West End. All were fashionable 
houses. I must say that Madame Elise’s is the least 
deserving of censure of any of them. I was at Madame 
L.’s for several years three years ago. Work used 
to begin tliere at 8 ^a. 3I., aud continued in the season 
till midnight, generally speaking, except on Saturday, 
when we cleared at 9. We always worked all the 
niglit beforo the drawing-rooms, aud till 2, 3, or 4 a.m. 
on the previous night. Out of the season Ave left off 
generally at 9 p.m, The bed-rooms Avera not clean, 
aud the worlt-room was very hot ; but we were not 
very uncomfortable there. The food was good, and 
wo had enough. An attempt Avas made once to de- 
prive us of our tea ; several left in consequence. It 
AA’us not cari'ied out. 

I was at Miss G.’s for three Avinter months j even 
at that season we ahvays worked from 8 a.m. to 
11 P.11,, and till 12 at night on Saturdays generally; 
Ave sometimes began at 7-^ in the morning. There we 
had good bed-rooms and work-rooms, but not enough 
to eat 


Dress-makers. 

London. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 


I Avns also for four Avinter months at Miss R.’s. Our 
hours wevQ Avorse there than nnyAvhere. I left on 
that account alone, for everything else was pretty 
good. We always began at 8 a.m., and certainly did 
not, as a general thing, give over before 12 or 1 at 
night. 1 am sure that in all those four months we 
did not leave off more than 14 or 15 times as early as 
10 p.M. The sole reason was the small number of 
bands ; there Avere only four milliners and five or six 
dress-makers, with work for twice the number. 

7. Miss D. N . — I was apprenticed to Madame 
Elise, and am now out of my time. I am in the 
millinery room. I never worked after 9 p.m. at any 
time daring my apprenticeship, not oven at the time 
of the Exhibition. Apprentices never do here, nor 
do improvers, unless tlicy are to be here only for six 
months. Since my approuticeship I have Avorked 
once all night, till 7 a.m. that is to say. I then had 
the next day to myself. For one or tAvo nights before 
that I had worked till 12. The milliners often make 
the ruches for trimmings to help the dress-makers. 

Our room is very hot, but in the summer Ave can 
have the windows all open ; there is no damp and 
fog then. Besides, after 9 o’clock the apprentices 
.and improvers all leave the room, there are six or 
seven of them, so there are so many less in the room. 

I don’t think any of us faint. In the week after 
Miss Walkley’s death several fainted. That was 
hysterical ; we were all very much excited, and 
those who were nervous could not help fainting. 
1 never did ; aud since that week 1 have not noticed 


Avas apprenticed in the country. We work later than 
that here in the season, but scarcely ever ai'ter 1 1 p.m. 
A good deal of time is often lost umieeessavily in the 
morning, because Ave can’t set to Avork at once ; cither 
the things have not come from the City, or the first 
hand has not got them ready prepared tor us to begin 
upon. An hour or two often goes so before anytbing 
is begun. 

I am ahvays very glad Avhen Saturday comes ; we 
leave off at 8 p.m. then. I am veiy tired at the 
week’s end in the season, but my health is very good. 
The young ladies in our room don’t faint ; they do 
in the milliner’s room sometimes ; they have not much 
air in that room. 

The only illness I ever had here was the measles. 
I could uot afford to pay a nurse, so Mr. Isaacson 
asked me, if I should mind going into tlie hospital. 
He became a subscriber in order to get me in. I 
should certainly go there again, if I could, in case of 
illness, for, of course, in a house of business avo 
can’t have all the nursing we want. If we are merely 
poorly, we can went on one another. The house- 
keeper and everybody were very kind to me here. I 


any do so. It was not at all usual before, any more 
than after her death, for them to faint. I dare say 
one or tAvo may have fainted now and tlien. Cer- 
tainly there AA'as not one case every day, nor even 
evei'y week in the season. 

[The two folloAving witnesses were not at 
Madame Elise’s, when I took their evidence. 
I read over their statements, at Mr. Isaac- 
son’s request, to one of the young ladies 
in his employment selected by myself. 
He had no opportunity of communicating 
with her, for he stayed with me, while she 
was sent for, and left me alone with her 
directly she arrived. I insert her remarks 
in brackets. Mr. Isaacson was wholly un- 
aware of my intention, to visit him on this 
occasion, as nearly four months had elapsed, 
since I took the preceding evidence and had 
my last intervieAV with him.] 

9. J. K.—l was at Madame Elise’s, before I came 

to Messrs. , in the show-room thei-e also. I was 

3 
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Dress-makers, there for the thr«ie months of the seirsou. They 

certainly work long hours, aud the rooms ai’e close, 

London. i^^th the bed-rooms and the work aud show rooms ; 
H W^rd tli^re has been agreat deal of exaggeration about it, 

' ' ■ .uid there are many worse than hers. [She must have 

left for ill-health, or incompetence, or misbehaviour. 
X never knew of any in our show-room being engaged 
for tlie season ouly.^ 

We used to be in the show-room there trom SA a.ji. 
to 10 p..\r. [Absurd; perhaps S f.m., rarcdy 9.J It 
used to tire me ; my health gave way. I think it 
was the closeness of the room more rlian anything 
else that caused it. [That could not be the show- 
room.] I find the difierenee here very great, both iu 
the length of hour.-5 and iu the accommodation. I am 
quite well hei'e. The youug ladies in the show-room 
there used sometimes to sit up late after their own 
work was over to help the dress-makers. It was 
quite voluntaiy if they did so. I mean they were 
not compelled. Perhaps it ^\•as expected tluit they 
should do so. I dare say that if any had refused, it 
would have been unpleasant for diem. [If one of our 
friends has to be late, we help her.] VVe all of us 
sat up all the night before the lust drawing-room but 
one, I think it was. [It is possible ; some do, because 
then they have all the next day to themselves.] 
Some went to bed at 6 iu the morning of that day ; 
others hud to go on later ; some did not get any 
rest till 1 or 2 in the afternoon. [Those were not in 
the show-room.] They had to dress the ladies after 
theh work was over. But we generally had rest 
to make up for it, when the bustle was over. 

I lived iu the house, so tliat I know the usual 
hours of the work-room iu the season, though I was 
not generally there. I will give you a fair unes- 
aggerated alatemenl. Work always lasted from 8,30 
A.M. to 11 P.M., that was the earliest aud also the 
usual time for cleaving. I should say they workc-il ou 
till 2 A.M. for more than 12 aud less thuu 20 nights iu 
tlie season. [Perhaps 12 times.] Workiug ail night 
through was very rare. If any worked on till 6 a.h., 
they -would generally be the Ihst bauds, trimmers, 
aud finishers ; they would in most cases after that 
stay in bed till 1 or 2 p.m. The food was good aud 
there was plenty, but it was often spoilt in the 
cooking. The worst of all was tlie bed-rooms. 

10. C. E . — I was for four j-ears an out-door worker 
at Madame Elise’s. Some of the youug ladies had 
been there five and six years, but I -was one of those 
who had been longest there. Mr. Isaacson wanted me 


to live ill the house ; he said it was not respectable to 
live out of the house. Perhaps he was right as to 
many girls ; but I cou take care of myself, aud I could 
not Lave worked a.s those did who lived there. As it 
-n-as, my health was so impaired, that I had to be nvray 
for some montbs after the last season that I worked 
there. My sole object iu living out was to avoid the 
long hours. Mine were quite long enough ; they were 
never les.s iu the drawing-room weeks than from 
9 A.ii. to 11 p.ji. I have stood day after day the 
whole time, except of course the me.al times. I used 
to go home for dinner ; our tea was given us. I have 
(luite staggered with fatigue often wlien I have 
readied home at night. The usual hours iu the house 
at those limes were from 7A.it. till 12 and 1 a.jl, 
but every night in the season work would go on till 
1 1 at least. [None ever begin work till 8 A.ii. ; they 
are called at 7.] Once even the out-door workers 
went on the whole night. I have no ill feeling of 
any sort against Madame Elise or Mr. Isaacson, on 
the eoiitraiy I think they are kind in many ways. 
The fault is in not refusing orders and in overcrowd- 
ing the house. Many come only for a few months. 
[I know uotluag about the terms.] Those in the 
house are paid quarterly, and have a mouth’s notice 
before leaving. Tlie day-worker.s aa-c paid by the 
week, but can be sent away or leave at a moment’s 
notice. Most of them have 9s. a week, some assistants 
have 10s.* 

From all that I Lave heard from youug ladies, who 
have worked iu other houses, iliei-e must be many 
worse than iladame Elise’s, even the work-rooms. In 
one thing her’s is certainly better, — aud indeed the 
character of the house is quite altered from what it 
was in thi.s respect iu other hands. Mj-. Is.aacson 
takes very gi'eaf jinius to keep it select and respect- 
able ; he would discharge auy young lady who was 
out after 1 1 r.M., or who -went to places like Cremorue. 
That strictness has made him enemies. [That is 
quite true.] The ventilation of the work-room w.os 
not properly attended to long after Miss Walkley 
died, but it ia a common fault in work-rooms of private 
houses ; the only air v\diich can come ia through the 
whidow, so that some are iu a di-aught or others are 
siifibcated. Directly after her death several partitions 
were taken down iu (he bed-rooms so as to iucrease 
their size. [I never heard of it; I am quite sure that, 
when you were here last year, you saw every room 
in the place, aud all just as they were when she 
died.] 


Mrs. jJat, Bruton Street. (November.) 


11. J/iss M, D . — I keep the books ; one of my 
sisters is in the show-room, and another in the work- 
room. I have been here for a long time, aud can tell 
you, with the help of our first hands, all you want 
to know. 2G sleep iu this house, aud wo have 
accommodation for 14 more at No. 8 ; we send the 
last comers there ; we do not require all tlie rooms in 
that house at this time, but only in the season. They 
are furnished apartments, but the same supervision is 
exercised over those who live there, ns if they were in 
this house. They ai-e not allowed to go there iu the 
day-time without leave from me, and the housekeeper 
has strict orders not to sufler any to be out after 11 
p.M. If we are working later, they leave before the 
others clear up. We have not taken auy apprentices 
since Mrs. Day went to reside away li-om the 
premises ; she did not like the responsibility of 
liaving them, when she could not look after them. 

We do not employ French girls as a rule ; we 
rather avoid them ; oui's are chiefly Scotch. Their 
ages vary from 18 to 38. Our -woi-k-room becomes 
very hot when there is a foe aud the gas is lit ; but 
about that aud the hours of work the lu-st hands can 
tell you better thou I. We average from 7.30 A.ir. 
to 11 P.Ji. in tlio season. 

I think our comfort is studied by Mrs. Day as 
much as it can be ; our food is very good ; sometimes 

* Mr. Isaacson, when I read this to him, remarked 


we have fish dinners, then we al-ways have wine also. 
We have lately had fruit now and then ; of course I do 
not mean regularly once or twice in eveiy week, but 
a.-? a treat for the girls three or four times altogether, 
and wine with it. 

Some are more tired than others by the long hours ; 
one was quite knocked up at the end of last season ; 
others appear to feel it veiy little. It is the heat and 
closeness of the work-room more than the work itself 
that aftects them. We have ventilators in the win- 
dows, but they only make it very cold for those who 

sit near them, so they are stopped up at least one 

is— aud consequently those iu this part of tlie room 
suffer from the closeness. Two ventilators were put 
in the chimney, but they, as you see, don’t work 
at all ; there is also one in the floor. They ai-e 
generally stopped up ]>y somebody. 

Four or five of them do work, which involves 
constant standing ; that one, who says that she has 
never suffered from swelled feet, speaks the fi-uth, but 
some have suffered a good deal in that way. We are 
singularly exempt from illness. 

12. Miss (referred to by the last witness).— 

I am a skirt^ mounter. I have been employed iu 
dress-making for seven years, and wasnever ill before 
last seosou, so I suppose it must have been our work 
that made me so then. I had veiy good health as an 

“ she forgot that others get 12 s. aad 16s.’' W. L. 
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Iwrself, the givb might have to woi'k late, because Dress-makers. 

their ivork would not be prepared for them in the 

morning. We always have a list of our work made 
out to prevent. iriLstnlccs or delay. 

No doubt needlework does affect you In the eonr-.e 
of years. It Is not so much that dress-makers get 
really ill, but they become gi-adnally, almost initier- 
ceptibly, weaker. A little thing soon knocks them 
down. It is worse when they begin young. Girls 
of 14 and lo in some hoii.ses work, at all events, the 
n.sual season hour.s, from 0^ or 9 till 11 i-.m., and 
never hare any walk except on Sunday. They 
might now and then be sent out to match, but their 
friends would not like that ; it is not ajiprentiees’ 
work. I should not har-e liked it myself j it must 
often be veiy disagreeable. 

Some girls seem from the fli-st to have no appetite, 
some perhaps lose theirs ns they go on, but there is 
no ^general i-ule. I suppose without exercise yon 
can t have an appetite, yet some of ours have. I have 
sometimes taken quite a dislike myself to some sort 
of food, mutton for instance, and i-eally could not cut 
it, though it was very good and veiy well cooked. 

At some houses they work the same hours all 
the year. I should not like that at all. I much 
prefer to work hard in the season, and have some 
time to myself after it is over. We shouldn’t like it 
at all, if an Act ol Parliament ivere to make us work 
the same hours all the year round, even though it 
shortened the hours of the season. 


apprentice, and before I was apprenticed. I have 
lived all my life in London. Last season it so hap- 
pened that I had always almost ro he the hitesl. I 
used to feel very tired and slcejiy. I did not exactlv 
faint, but I had yawning fits. The doctor afterwnrd's 
said they were caused by a disease of the uer/es. I 
did not think anything particularly of it at the time, 
so I did not spenk about it to any one. I liad had 
my regular holidays every year before, but Iiad not 
gone into the country, as my friend.s live in Loudon. 
1 have now had to be for three mouths at the sea-side. 
I think I am quite well again now 

13. Jiiiss Sh . — I am first hand here. Our room 
is certainly very hot, although it is a fine lofty 
room. We have from 22 to 2o in it in the season. 
There are nine gaa burners, which arc then all lit ia 
the evening. We now breakfast at 8 a.m., and clear 
at 7 or 8 p.m. Iu the season we breakfast at 7, dine 
at 1, have tea at 5, and supper at 9. Half an hour 
is about the time for each meal, but our numbers 
compel us to have our meals in two sets. Our time 
for leaving off in the season varies from 10 to 12 ; 
the most usual hour is 1 1. We leave off at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday. The drawing-room nights are always ex- 
ceptionid. For last May drawing-room we worked 
for two or three nights till 2 and 3 a.ji. In one 
very exceptional case we were working more than 18 
hours on an average for four days one after the other. 
We began at 7 A.ir., and went on till 1 , 2, 3, and 4 a.m. 
successively. We were very tired after it, but nothing 
more ; one certainly was knocked up by it ; she had 
not been away into the countiy for two or three 
yeoi-s before ; we all want that after the season ; 
every one needs a thorough change. We are always 
allowed holidays, if we like to take them. We had 
never worked so long as that before ; it was ia June 
last. 

The account you have read to me fi'om the pam- 
phlet published by the LadicS’ Saiiitiuy Association 
seems to me very improbable ; working for 23 hours, 
aud then tlnee hours rest, and then for 22 hours and 
two hours rest, and so on through the week, is more, 
I should have thought, than was possible for any one 
to stand. I never knew any one to work nearly so 
long. I have indeed heard of one house where, it 
was said, they worked for thi-ee nights with only 
one houi-’s rest, butinever had anyiueans of knowing 
if that was the truth. We have so many little com- 
forts here that wo perhap.s do not feel our work as 
much as in some places. There ai’e many houses 
where they have very few. For my own part I 
think that two houi's in the morning are worth three 
or four at night, but the Fi’ench girls, I believe, all 
prefer working at night. I should call it very bad 
management to keep girls waiting for work in the 
moi'uing. No doubt, when the first hand happened 
to be dhatoiy, or umnethodieal, or fond of late hours 


[14. Mrs. Day, to whom I read over the fore- 
going evidence, remarked with evident sin- 
cerity that no one would be more pleased 
than herself at any scheme for lessening 
the occasional overwork, but after much 
consideration and repeated attempts she had 
been unable to prevent it. The question 
was not one of profit, but of accommodation, 
as indeed there was a strong personal feel- 
ing subsisting between many court dress- 
makers and their customers. On these 
oeca-sions there was always great waste of 
material and of time, all being fit for nothing 
on the following day. Some ladies from 
mere want of thought gave the shortest pos- 
sible notice ; at the same time, if very long 
notice were given, it would be of no effect, 
for the dresses would get spoilt, if they were 
sent home many days before they were to 
be used, and there was not standing room 
in any dressmaker’s for more than a few of 
the many trains and other dresses of exten- 
sive dimensions ordered in the season, so 
that they could neither be kept there nor 
sent home.] 


15. Mr. States, Hanover 

The di’ess-making business is my vife’s ; we are 
quite independent of it, and could give it up when- 
ever we chose. I am fully conversant with all the 
details of the hours of work, the rate of payment, aud 
theii- social condition generally speaking. 

Our system is this : — They commence work at 
9 a.m. and leave off at 10 p.h., then they have sapper, 
and after that clear aud go to bed ; that plan has 
been recently adopted. They used to have supper at 
9, aud go on till 11 at work. This is a cleai’ gain to 
them, and yet I have hod a regular strike among 
them, and had to send off all the ring-leaders. 

They are all excessively foolish and ignorant, 
stupid and coi-eless beyond belief. Dress-makers seem 
to be so even beyond all other women ; but you 
cannot reason with any of tliem. Positively I think 
most of them have no mind at all, or next to none. 

If the hom-s are too long anywhere, it is wholly owing 
to one of two things, tlie stupidity of the workpeople, 

OP the thoughtlessness or indifference of tlie customers, 
fhe only thing needed is to have one or two persons 
more than are absolutely wanted, so that you are iu- 


Square. (November.) 

dependent of the fancies or the follies of the work- 
people, and are prepared for any ordinary emergency. 
That is what we do, and as a consequence you hear 
fi-om my wife that we never worked, even on a 
drawing-room night, last season after 11 p.ir., our 
usual hour at that time for cleai’ing. Depend upon it 
no interference is needed. As it is, your inquiry 
makes the hands dissatisfied. If resti'ictions ai-e 
imposed on employers, the hands will eitlier be the 
mistresses, or be ruined. The only way to'keep them 
alive, and out of vice, as out-door workers, would be 
to provide asylums for them. What fiiuds are you 
prepared with for that puj'pose ? I would be glad 
enough to aUbscidbe lOOZ. a year, as long as we con- 
tinue in business, to any geuei'ol home to take them 
off our hands, and relieve us of the trouble of looking 
after them. It would be a saving to us. Indeed 
some scheme of the kind has been discussed by my 
wife with some of her customers. 

Thei-c would he no difficulty in getting persons to 
do OUT’ work. We have many who offer to come for 
irothing, merely to have the recommendation of having 
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Dress-uiatsre. worked here ; Hint alone is a sufficient reference. 

We uever take apprentices. The in.-ichiiie does 

London. fl|)j)reulice work for us. Onr skirls are all made out. 

. We have one person, who docs all the ciUtiug out 

ai r.ll.AY.i’^r d. premises, both lor skirls and Ijodies. TUo 

skirts so cut out arc iheu given out to ho made up in 
the workpeople’s own koines. How long work goes 
on there wc don’t know. My wife .says that they will 
sometimes take work out at (i iii the afternoon uiid 
bring it back at 12 the next day ; and when she asks 
if they can get it done, they always say “ Oh yes, ive 
liavo plenty of workers at home.” So far as wc are 
concerned, the majority of our people have iic^er on. 
any night been nt work up to midnight, during the 
10 years for which we have occupied these premises. 
Those who do sfeiy so late, on the very rare occasions 
when any do, are the (rhnmei-s and the florists, never 
more th.au two or three, who put the tinishiug touches 
on to court trains, hall dresses, and the like, aftei all 
iJio making of the diesscs is over. They alway.s have 
wine or coffee allowed them, and .some of the others 
loiter over their work that they may have a share of 
the retVeshmenf. 

We have more (liau GO cmjiloyed here in the season, 
of whom 3.J or -iO are residents. They have very 
good food and plenty of it. There .are 10 servants in 
the house to attend on them and ourseh’es. 

It is (luite clear, I think, that our establishment re- 
quires no restriction, and I am certain that no case of 
overwork c.an be made out, so as to justify legislative 
interferetice with the trade. I do not believe in those 
stories of long hours continuing day after day. 

I am quite convinced that the only result of an Act 
to limit the liours in private houses like ours would 
be to injure the girls themselves. No employers 
would keep them in the house, if they' couldn’t hare 
them work a little longer on occasions of pre-ssure 
no%v and then ; so that yon would have them till day- 
workers, or, iu other words, you would drive them .all 
to starve or go on tlie town. We pay probably the 
niaxinium price for day-work. How are these women, 
who are now conifortubly liou-scd and fed by' us, and 
paid a salary .as well, to live on 10s. or even 12«. a 
week ? for they would not have a higher rate of wage 
than day-workers now have. They cannot get cheap 


lodgi.ngs iu this neighijourliood, .and they cannot 
uiaange to live so far off as Kiugslaud or Hackney for 
instance, or any other place, where cheap and decent 
lodgings are to bo had. Their dinner cannot coat 
uuicdi less than 10c/. u day ; tea is provided generally 
for day-workcis ; hut there is breakfast, and probably 
supper, aud clothing nil to come out of what is left of 
2*. a day or less, and tiien there is no provision for 
Suuday. 

I3ut suppose that wo kept them in the house, aud 
that they left olF work nt y r.M., what are they to do 
from 9 till 11 ? Work for them.selves ? Why for 
tliemsc-lves and not for us ? Hoiv is any' one to tell for 
whom the lights are kept burning, aud the work is 
continued ? Are they to go for a walk ? I know that 
I for one will never let any young woman, who lives 
in my house, pass my threshold at that time of night 
for any such purpose. I know too well ivhat the 
streets are, when the day-workers leave, to expose 
any of lay i-esidcnts to that temptation at all events. 

I should certainly alter the terms of my agreements ; 
there should he no more month’s warning ; they must 
go at a moment’s notice, if they are to be in my house 
and to be able to say as the clock strikes a certain 
hour, “ Now wo will work no more for you or for 
anybody.” 

In Paris no dress-makers reside on the premises of 
their employers j only milliners do. The two busi- 
nesses are kept quite distinct there, and ai'e not carried 
on, as here, in the s.ame cstablislmicut. The only day 
observed in Paris iu a way at all corresponding to our 
court dr.i.wing-rooiu days is New Year’s Day, and tliat 
is on a very diffeveut scale. The grand displays in 
Paris are the ball at the Tuilieries, the ministers’, &c. 
and particularly the I'aucy dress balls. The dress- 
makers then sit up all night for two or three nigiits 
successively before these. Tliey are very indepen- 
dent ; only yesterday a member of a leading Freucli 
house was telliug us of tlie iuconvenience.s sust-aiued 
by employers there througii tliose girls choosing some- 
times not to work, and so bringing in the orders per- 
haps a week after they were wanted. That is what 
onr’b will come to, if you go on at this rate ; and as to 
the moral character of dress-makers in Pari.s, I supposo 
there Is not much evidence needed on that point. 


16. Hits. Ml-rrat, Portjian Street. (October.) 


[The following statement was drawn up and 
fortvarded to me from this establishment 
after 1 had been conducted over it, and had 
made various inquiries of the ladies who 
manage the business, and of others in their 
employment.] 

“ Thenuiuber of dress-nmkcrs in the house averages 
30 ; they have only one iu-door apprentice, who is 19 
years of age, nnd is their youngest rcsiclcut ; they 
never tiikc any under 16. The ages ot the residents 
v.'iry from 20 to 40 and over ; most have been with 
them many years, some more than 2.> years ; they 
have not, as a rule, been their aiiprcntices ; many 
come from Scntlaiid. They have clay-worker?, six or 
seven in number, for the most part previously out-door 
appretiticca, who receive ].2«. per iveck, increasing 
according to worth. Their out-door uppvcutices do 
not pay a premium, but servo two or three years, 
afterwards commencing with 9s. per week; all their 
(lay-workers aud apprentices reside with their parents, 
who are, for the most part, themselves in business. 
Their hours are from 8 A.3t. to 8 p.m. iu summer, nnd 
from 9 A.M. to 8 p.m. in the winter aud spring months, 
and less when business is suspended earlier, filost go 
homo to their dinners, some bring it with them ; tea 
is provided for all. 

The residents’ hours in summer are from S a.3i. to 
9 p.^t., occasionally shorter ; in tlie winter nnd spinng 
months from 9 A.Jf. to 8 p.sr., sometimes less. At 
this season of the year they frequently leave off at 5 
and 6 o’clock. When it is necessaiy, as is the ease 
from time to time in the season, they consider it better 
to commence earlier, and never work after 9. Before 


a drawing-room they, two or three times, commence 
ar. early as 5, and on one or two rare occasions at 4 A.ir., 
always leaving off on drawing-room clays directly the 
court tbiugs are done, usually about 1 o’clock p.u. 
They do not work 16 hours a clay [from which break- 
fast, darner, .*mcl tea hours have to be deducted) more 
than six or eight days in the year ; when it is so, 
they always have two breakfasts, one before commenc- 
ing, aud thu second at 'the usual hour. Each has, at 
least, a fortnight’s holiday in the autumn, some a month. 
The residents frequently go for a v'lilk, they are well- 
principled women, and are for tlie most part claughtci's 
of tradesmen, some of profession.il men. They can, 
without anxiety, be trusted at any time, but none of 
the younger ones are allowed to go out in the ereniug, 
except in company of their sisters or an older one. 
The younger ones are sent out frequently, generally 
oil business, but always for the puiqioso of getting the 
air. All have good health, and wonderfully little 
illness. Tho two or three clays on which they work 
successively beyond the usual time does not appear to 
do any harm, and is not protected or repeated so as 
to become injurious. They have no affection of the 
eyes, none even wear glasses. A bath, with hot aud 
cold water laid on, is supplied for the use of the 
establishment. Ladies, as a rule, are most cousidoratc 
as regards time ; court di'esses iu particular are often 
ordered weeks before they are required ; in this re- 
spect they have been very unjustly censured. Owing 
to a greater length of time elapsing lietween the 
several di-awing-rooms last season, the necessity for 
continued length of work was not so great as on immy 
previous yeai's. 
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Madame Levillt, Geoege Street, Hanover Square. (October.) Dress-maker*. 


17. M.Levilly. — We have as mauy court dressei-, 

I believe, as any one but Mi’s. Murray, so that we 
have some experience. I think that 12 or 14 hours 
a day, including meal times, is the very utmost 
necessary at any time, except perhaps on the night 
before the drawing-rooms. 

On the whole, I think we could manage with 
working from 9 .v.ii. to 9 p.ir. at this time of the 
year, and till 10 P.M., an liour later, in tlie season. 
Some employers might then dischai'ge their residents, 
retaining only a few, and putting out as mucli work 
as possible, and having day-workers -for tlie rest. 
Some might get French girls instead of English to 
reside, for they work much faster, and the exti'u 
salary would not be very much ; still I should say 
that most would retain their present staff. I think 
we .should at all events. 

You may say that we begin work nominally at 
8.30 A. 31., but in fact it is /ilw.ays Jiearer 9, aud do 
not in the season work after 10 r.3i., for the occa- 
sions on which we do so are very rare. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to avoid working late on tbo drawing- 
room nights. It is the trimmers and finishers, the 
French girls chiefly, who ivork ve^ late ; they 
number about 6 or 7 out of 52. 

It is clifiicuU to persuade them to take exorcise ; 
they have an hour for dinner, and might go then, but 
they do not ; pei'haps one in 20 goes once a week for 
a wmlk before breakfast. We do not allow them to 
go qut during working hours. 

Speaking generally, those who are on the staff, so 
to speak, in houses like our own, where some have 
been 8, 10, and 14 years, are respectable ti-uth-telling 
girls. Some, however, work for the season, living in 
the house, aud leaving at the end of it ; perhaps 5 
or 6 in 60 do so. I do not think that their testi- 
mony is so much to be relied on. 


As to moral character, we should never have to ^ W 
discharge any of our girls on any ground of immora- °° ~ 

lity. I am quite sure tliat if any girl, who was not Mr.H.U-.LorO. 

respectable, got iu among them, she would he made to 

leave without being turned away by us. c. 

It is quite unnecessaiy to have oiir girls standing 
all the day when the court ti’ains are in hand ; much 
of tlie work can be done sitting, and they can aud do 
change about if they are tired. 

I have rend over the evidence given by me before 
the Committee of the House of Lords in 18.55. I 
still think as I did then. All ray remarks then 
made are equally applicable to the present state of 
things. 

18. Miss X. — used to work at Madame F.’s 
The hours there were from half-past 8 a.m. to 1 1 p.jr. 
all the year round ; Itutin the season they were often 
much later. The milliners did not often work much 
after 11 p.3i., but tbo dress-makers went on till 3 and 
4 in the morning several times every week. 

19. Miss Maria D. — -I was apprenticed hei’e, and 
have been here more than 10 years. 1 have never 
worked for three nights together till 1 in the morn- 
ing. I may have worked as late as that on the 
drawing-room night, and nearly as late on the night 
before. The first hands ai-c the longest worked. As 
a general rule, we never staud at any work all day 
long, whether court trains or ruchings for ball dresses ; 
the most is several hours. 

20. Sliss T. — work the machine. My hours are 
from 8^ A.Jt. to 8 p.3t. In the City I worked from 
9 A.M. to 6 or 7 P.M. Here I have 40 gninoAs ti 
year and my board and lodging. I began at l(i. I 
have never suffdled, except finm headache and eye- 
ache aud getting veiy tired. I was always delic.ate. 

I uever worked at any but machine work. 


Mad.vme Einstein — Dett, Grosvenor Street. (November.; 


21. M. Einstein About 70 persons work hei'e 

in the season, nearly 40 of whom are then resi- 
dents in the house. My opiniou is that if the hours 
ofwork for dress-makers were limited to those between. 
9 A.M. aud 9, or perhaps 10, p.ji. it u'ould be a very 
good thing for the girls themselves, aud would not be 
inconvenient iu any serious degree to their employers. 
They would ouly have to engage more hands for the 
season. With regard to our own establishment I am 


quite sure that we should not suffer from such a regu- 
lation j the only thing needed is that it should l/c quite 
general; that nil should be equally resti'ained. But 
tliat cannot be ensured by any mero moral pressure or 
social influence. Government must do it, if it is to 
he effectual. I should be glad of it, personally speak- 
ing, and should be very ready to submit to it, for I 
cannot see why young ladies should have to work the 
hours that men will not, and indeed caunot, endure. 


22. Madame Thomel, Eegent Street. (November.) 


We now breakfast at 8 a.m. and put away at 9 p.m. ; 
in the early autumn we put away at 8 P.ir. Our 
hours in the season do not exceed 8 a.m. to 10 p..m., 
except on the occasion of a drawing-room or a 
wedding or a mourning order. I can give you no 
idea how ofteu such exceptions occur ; they are not 
veiy frequent. My great difficulty is to get them to 
bed. They will go on with their own work after the 
regular work is over. My husband has somotiuies 
turned the gas off at 10, and so driven them to tlieir 
bed-rooms, but we found that they bought caudles and 
worked there. I intend next season to try to get them 
up earlier. I am quite sure that nothing is gained 
by sitting up late at uight. One hour in the morn- 
ing is' worth three at night. I believe that if we 
could get another half hour’s wOrk in the morning, 
have breakfast at half-past 7, and always begin work 
at 8, we need never go on after 10 p.3i. Yet, only 
two nights ago, I foujid that they had been working 
on till 11, when there was no need for it whatever. 
We were not ever very late last season ; the season 
before rvaa later. 

If you want to do any good in the way of stopping 
long hours of work, you must make it a rule for us, 
and make us observe it by Act of Parliament ; there 
is no other way. 

23. Pilf. Thomel made the following additional 

2. N 


remarks on my reading the foregoing evidence to 
him.] 

No doubt we are later on drawing-r*oom nights as a 
general thing. We try in those weeks to finish at 
1 1 p.jr., but it has been sometimes as late as 12 or 1 
before oiiv work is over ; iu that case we always leave 
off at 4 P.JI. nest day. When Her Majesty ibirtli- 
day is kept iu the same week as a drawing-room, there 
is always a great deal of long work. It would be a 
great relief, if it was a rule never to keep the birth- 
day within at least a fortnight before or after a 
di'awing-room. 

The long hours are often the girls’ own choice. 
We have found before now that persona whom wo 
employ, have actually sat up to carry out orders given 
privately by letter to them from our own customers. 
It is not only unfair to us ; think what a temptation 
to a girl in our house, with all the materials at hand 
lying about, for a lady to write and ask if she could 
make, say, a velvet bonnet, at some price lower than 
our charge. 

Before the Satm-day eaidy closing we used to 
allow each girl one evening in eveiy week by rota- 
tion after 3 p.m., in order 3iat they might do their 
own work. Now, in common with many other places, 
ail leave off- at o IMI. on Saturday. We found that 
abused, and were obliged to make a very stringent 
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Dress-makers, rule that all should be iu by 10.30 unless they 

prelbirecl to sleep at tlieiv parents’ or friends’ houses 

London. on that night, and spend Sunday there. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. My own experience is, that if young ladies work 

too late, they are quite fagged, and useless the uext 

c. nioming. It is to the mterest of all to have the liouvs 
of labour as short as is cousisteut tvith the proper 
carrying on of business. No doubt there are many, 
in a small way of Inisiness chiefly, who work their 
young persons shamefully, so th.at it amounts in 
some eases to actual oppression. But it must be 
i-emembered that there are many season houses, who 
depeud on five mouths of the ye-ar for profits to sup- 
port them tln-ough the whole year. 

The effect of any harsh raeasui'e of legislation would 
be that, in our OAvn case, for example, we should keep 
only 2 iu the house instead of 16. That is the habit 
of the leading Paris bouses ; two or three clever youug 
ladies reside in the house ; they see the work, as it is 
brought in, and make trifiiug alterations, if they are 
needed ; but the bulk of the work is given out to day- 
workers. Of course we should prefer, for many 


reasons, not to resort to this step ; we should not like 
to risk our puttevns being pirated, for example. If we 
were restrained within resispnable limits only, we could 
easily manage with taking on, perhaps, liMf a ilozi-u 
extra hands for six weeks iu the season 5 14 hours 
would, I think, be reasonable, including meal times, 
for 12 hours of work are quite enough j say from 
8 -t.M. to 10 P.M. The customers would then know 
that we could not work to piease anybody beyond a 
certain time, and so would be obliged, as they cannot 
be prevailed upon, to give us orders in good time. As 
things are, those who give longest notice are often 
worst served. 

You may i-est assm’od that the mere making of 
dresses does not pay, except so far as it leads to 
other things. Millinery pays, and a profit may be had 
upon the materials provided for di'esses, but there is 
an absolute loss in the cost of making ; and certainly, 
what with change of fashions, misfits, and long credit, 
di-ess-making, as a -whole, is very far from being the 
profitable concern it is supposed to be. Most 01 our 
bad debts are in that department rather than the 
millinery. 


Madame Jacobi, Bond Street. (November.) 

24. Madame Jacobi. I do assure you that I think those who have to wait upon the ladies at their own 

from 8 A.iT. to half-past 9 p.m. quite long enough homes ; the salaries of such persons are SOL and ICO/, 
for anybody to work. When we work till 12 and a year. 

1, as we are often obliged to do, we all suffer in We do not expect to work after half-past 9 at night 
health, my daughter, my niece, aud myself, quite as betw’een this and Christmas, beginning at 9 in the 
much as the rest. It is too much ; we work for thi'ee morning, but to-night we shall have to go on till half- 
months as late as 12 every night, at all events past 11, and perhaps to-morrow also we may be later 
for five of the six in a week. But till an Act of than usual. It is, however, rare to work iu the winter 
Parliament comes and says “ you must not,” all is season, November and December that is, after 9.30 or 
useless. As it is, if I refuse a lady, she goes to my 10 p.m. 

neighbour, who takes her order, sq. I cannot refuse In the summer season I have myself been for 36 
without displeasing her, and perhaps m.ay lose, her honvs without rest, receiving orders and superintend- 
custom, because she thinks me disobliging. But if iug. Of course that was very fatiguing, but there 
everyone wei'e the some, if all were equally prevonted was a great deal of standing and moving about. To 
by the law fi-om working more than what I have said, sit foi* tliat time at sewing would be impossible, 
we sliould be all alike, and the ladies, wheu they know It is veiy ilifficult to manage to keep the work- 
tliat it is necessary, would give us a little more time ; rooms airy aud wholesome. 1 have “clilor,” and burn 
their orders would be executed quite as quickly as genievro, but open windows give colds, and let the 
now. If there were a law, then the youug ladies blacks in upon our work. Some of our iied-rooms are 
might complain to some one if they were overworked, small ; we try to keep them clean, aud as little 
and a Comniissiouer would come and see about it. wowded as wo can, but we are veiy much pressed 
Now there is nothing to be done at all. for room. 

In the season we have about 25 in the house, aud Thereis abouse in Boud Sti-eot — they do business of 

10 or 12 day -workers 5 now we have about half the au inferior class to ours — ^whorc the habit is to take a 
number of each. Respectable girls like to be in the young girl, who applies for work, on trial for a week, 
house ; all of ours are well connected ; the worst of and at the end of the week they tell her she does not 
it is that they get no exercise in the week, aud not suit, and send her away without paying her any salary 
too much air ; tliey ai’e not fond of either ; but them at all. One came from them to us, she was fully 
health, no doubt, suffers for want of them. The worth her Is. 6d. a day, a good average day-worker, 
pressure of the seasou lasts quite late into July, as so that we kept her on for some time. She had, she 
the ladies want dresses to take into the country with said, been engaged as a day-worker on trial in this 
them, and often in a huiry. way, and when 10 o’clock on Saturday night came, 

One thing I will not do, and that is work on she looked for hei- money, and at last asked for ih 
Sunday. In Paris it is common, and so some of the aud was then told that she had only come on tidal, 
French girls here like to do it j but in England it is a and was not good enoughfor them to keep. We often 
day of rest, and I will have it so. send bad hands away after a day or two, but we always 

In some houses all the show-room girls are expected pay them for their work. The house I refer to is so 
to wear black silk, even those whose salary is only well known in Paris that the French first hands refuse 
30/. a year. Wc axe content with Alpaca for all but engagements there. 

Madasie Stdder, 9, Bruton Street. ' (October.) 

25. Madame Studer. — We have 21 residing in the After their term, which is generally two years, is up, 
house all the year round ; five or six of them are fli-st I pay them 10/. a year at fii-st. 

hands. Besides these there is a family cousistiug of Our hours are from 8 a.m. to 6 or 7 p.m. at this 
a mother and four daughters, to whom ,we give work time of year. In the season we work generally till 
to do at their home; and in the season we have 11 p.m., not later. Tf there is any work that must be 
about 14 day-workers also ; most of these live at done after 11, there are two of the second hands who 
Miss Bramwell’s home ; they are generahy the same are under agreement to stay for that purpose ; they 
for some year's ; they liavo 12s. and 14s. aweek. We .always have part of the following day for rest when 
sometimes take apprentices, but have not more than they do so. Sometimes others are also obliged to stay 
one or two at a time 5 they are generally 13 years later. I dare say we always work 16 or 17 hours on 
old when they ai'e first apprenticed. I have no the day before the drawing-room, and perhaps we 
written agreement; they pay 20/. premium, 10/. at may work a little after- 11 on some other nighta 
first, aud 10/. more after six months. Most of Whenever we do, we always give them wine or what 
those now with me have been apprenticed to me. they like of the kind. We never expect any to work 
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before 3 on the afternoon of the drawing-room day. 
My houi's must be well known txD many out of my 
ho'iise, for I often take ladies’ maids to teach them for 
a few months, and you may be sure that they would 
talk to their mistresses about the hours we worked, if 
they were unusually long. 

I have my meals with them, and tiy to make them 
comfortable. They have Sunday to themselve.s j a 
dinner is alw.ays here for them. They do not often 
go out for walks in the week. They might go to 
match and for other purposes, but the young ladies 
s.ay that is apprentices’ work, and if they cannot go 
out in the evening, they will not go at all. Mine ai-e 
very good girls, but they want a great deal of looking 
after ; if I have to go out for an aftenioou, I find very 
little work done when I come home. 

I don’t think late hours are caused by our customers, 
and the idea of their putting off their orders for fear 
of having their dresses imitated is all ruhbisli. The 
ladies always give me time enough ; we itlways have 
at least two days’ notice ; and if an order is given too 
long before the dress is wanted, you may depend upon 
it that it is put on one side for other thing.s, until it is 
absolutely necessary to begin it. 

All ours have afortnight or three weeks holiday after 
the season. I do not think they have much to com- 
plain of. Thei-e will in all businesses be those who 
are unfitted by constitution for the work they under- 
take, or who always can find something to complain 
about. I am quite sure that you will find neither ill 
health nor discontent among those who have been 
for some years constantly employed in one good house. 
Those who make :dl the noise, are girls who go about 
from one house to another, changing from season to 
season, never healthy and never satisfied. We do not 
like such, and would rather not have anything to say 
to them. When we have a girl with us, who we see 
cannot stand the season work, we advise her to leave 
us aud go to some other occupation, that is why those 
we have are healthy and strong ; plenty of weak ones 
come, but they are of no good to us, so we do not keep 
them. 

There would be much less of these complaints 


heard, and less of improper conduct in other ways, if Dress-makers, 
employers would taka no one without a reference ; — 

we ucvev do, but many take them on as they want London 
them without any charsicter, and discharge them at -tr^T 
the end of the season, and never see them again. M r,H.w.Lor d, 
26. Miss Bushhij . — I have been with Madame Studer ^ 
for five years. I keep the hooks, and am in the show- 
room now, but I have been in the work-room. Before 
I came here, I worked for four years at a house in Con- 
duit street. I have not ever had a day’s illness, though 
perhaps I do not look strong. I should not know 
where to go to for a doctor, if I wanted one.' We 
worked about the same hours in Conduit street as 
we do here, from 8 a.m. to 11 p.sr. in the season, not 
later. Madame Studer gives her out-workei’s their 
dinnei' as well as their tea, and about 12^. a week. 

Those who live at Miss Bramwell’s home are the better 
class of them. They ought to he in there by 10 p.si., 
but are not always able to be there quite so soon. The 
girls do not stand altogether, when they make the 
court ti-ains, they often sit. They stand to put on 
most of the ruche trimmings for light ball dreas&s. 

We may keep on a little after 11 p.m. sometimes 
before a drawing-room, but the apprentices and 
younger ones would not sit up so late as the others. 

I did not expect to he asked all about this, some one 
from the work-room will he better able to tell you 
than I. After my work in the show-room or at the 
hooks is over, I often work with my needle to help 
the rest ; it never tires me, nothing of the kind does 
me any harm. 

27. Miss Gilbert . — I am an appi'entice, and have 
been here 13 months ; 20Z. was to he paid as my pre- 
mium, but after the , first six months the second 10/. 
was returned me by Madame, or rather was not 
taken, because I got on so well as to be sooner of use 
to her than most are. 

I worked once last season all night the night before 
a drawing-room. I have worked several times after 12 
in the season, not very often ; I eau’t say how often. I 
hav'e stood for severel weeks all day long at ruche 
trimming, hut never suffered from it ; my feet never 
swelled. I prefer standing to sitting. 


Madame Le Jeune, Bond Street. 


28. Miss Elleyi . — I was apprenticed to Madame, 
and have been here seven yeai-s. We have 11 in the 
house in the season, aud about 10 out-workers who 
come for the day. Our hours now are from 8 a.si. to 
9 P.Ji. In the season we get up at 7 or half-past, and 
work ft’om about 8 a.m, till 10 aud 11 p.m. We are 
sometimes later, but in the last season we were very 
eai'ly; we really never worked after 12.^, and as late as 
that only for a few nights. On the night of the May 
drawing-room we had everything finished by IO^p.m. 

I think that there has been more time given, generally 
speaking, since that affiiii' at Madame Elise’s last year. 
We are fortunate in this respect, that Madame does 
so much herself ; she works harder than any of us ; 
eveiy dress is cut out by herself, and most ai*e‘ ttied 
on by her too, so that her first hand has move time 
for her own work, aud ours is always ready for us ; 
we are never kept 'waiting. The French girls often 
will go on working later than we English ones like j 
they enjoy it ; nothing seems to hurt or tire them. 
We often leave them at work, and go off to bed ; they 
go on till daylight sometimes. They will work all 
Sunday at their own clothes often. We once had to 
woi’k on Sunday. When day-workers stay later or 
come earlier than usual, they are paid 3d. au hour if 
they ai’e di’ess-maherSj'and Ad. if machinists ; so they 
might have 5s. extra in the week, when we arc 
pressed. 

Working late on court dresses is not nearly so tiring 
as ordinai-y work, for it is a change, and everyfiiing 
is so pretty; it is such a pleasure to put one beautiftil 
thing on after another till the dress gets complete, that 
you forget to be tired. I should he quite done up in 
half the time, if I were working on crivpc. 


(November.) 

Madume does not take more than one apprentice at 
a time ; the premium is 30/., and the term two years. 
After that time is up, she pays generally 12/. for the 
first year, and so on. Madame generally brings us on, 
aftei’ tlie apprenticeship is over, and while it lasts 
too. 

The French girls oomc sometimes for 12 months, 
sometimes only for three, but seldom for more than 
a . year.* They are veiy strong, and look so. We 
have not had any illness, but certainly the English 
girls cannot stand the work as the French do. We 
have veiy nice food ; always soup ns well as meat for 
dinner. Dress-makers ai-e not great eaters, I think, 
and they certainly, many of them, prefer bread and 
butter aud such things to solid meat. It may he for 
want of exorcise ; but it is veiy difficult to let them go 
out late in the evening ; there are so many ways of 
going wreng. Madame did allow it for a short time, 
but it became absolutely necessaiy to put a stop to it. 
We could, perhaps, go out before breakfast, but I can 
assure you I would rather have half an hour more bed 
than half an hour’s walk any day. W e have a fortnight 
or three weeks holiday in the year. 

I should think it quite possible that girls have 
worked, as you have heard, from 8 a.m. till 3 and 4 
the next morning every night in a week ; but I can’t 
think they could work 22 and 23 houi's a day for a 
week, as is said in that pamphlet. 

29. Miss Gr — . — I am the machinist here. My hours 
in the season ni’e from 9 to 9. I go on to 10 perhaps 
three or four times. I don’t live here. I am I9, and 
began machine work at 16. It doesn’t moke me par- 
ticularly ill. It hurts my chest ; that I suppose is 
the stooping. The worst- is with my eyes. I find I 


• Madame Le Jenne informed me that she had had one for three, and one for two years conseentively ia her employ. 
N 2 
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IH'ess-makors. can neverread at (ill nt night ; my hook seems to swim 
— about. It is the flash of the needle wovking up and 

London. down that causes that. I have to look very intently 


in time just when the needle comes. It is woivt hy 
gaslight. Neither of my parents have had eyes. One 
of my sisters has weak eyes ; she has never worked. 


Mr.H-W.Lovd. 


c. 


MESD.<tiiES GnAriAsi AifD Beaed, Holles Steeet. (October.) 


30. Mrs. Beard . — Our hours are from 8 A.ir. to 
10p.m. in the season. On Saturday we clear ui 8 I’.in 
We dou’t work after 10 p.m. twice in the season, and 
never have. Nobody need ; it is purely a utatter of 
managemeut ; the fault is with the first hands, if late 
hours are kept. There is not oue in 40 who is really a 
good first hand, — who knows, that is to say, how to 
keep the girls systematically supplied with proper 
work, 80 as to make the most of her time and 
theirs. 

We make court dresses, and ball dresses, and arc 
just as liable as anybody else is, to the pvessui’e of the 
season. You may ask any or all of our girls what 
questions you please about the hours here, aud they 
will all say the same thing. We have ourselves hiid 
first hands before now, who would not give out till 
6 i*.M. work, which was wanted the same night, and 
which, if they had chosen to get forward with their 
own part of it, might have been in hand before mid- 
day. If principals looked more after their own busi- 
ness, and girls were not suffered to idle away their 
time, there would be no need for your inquiry The 
ladies’ sudden orders have not a bit to do with it; 
there is nothing to complain of in them. Want of 
system, that is the secret of the whole thing. I can 


always cut out for myself, and am not wholly depen- 
dent ou my first hands. 

We rarely take apprentices, and had rather be 
without them altogether. We have 16 residents in 
the bouse, aud all but three are on salary. 

Their health is very good. I never found my eyes 
suffer from needlework, nor heard any complaints of 
others. I never will believe that auy girl ever died 
of long work. Want of exercise, aud unhealthy rooms, 
and bad food are more likely to be the real causes. I 
have been in business for more than 25 yeai-s. I was 
not well treated as an apprentice ; we had bad food 
and little of it ; long hours and uncomfortable rooms. 
I don’t think things are nearly so bad anywhere now. 
Apprentices arc generally put to skirt-making ; wo 
put all ours out. You will find skirts made at home, 
wherever they have a large number of apprentices ; 
but very few iu Loudon take many apprentices. I 
think it more convenient to have them made off the 
premises ; among other reasons, because tiiey take up 
so much room hero, which we want for other things. 

I like those who live here to go for a walk now and 
then. I think several of them manage to get a walk 
before breakfast at least twice a week, hut others ai-e 
too fond of bod. 


31. Maeasie S. Bailt, Edwaed Steeet, Portmait Squaee. (October.) 


We have five now in the house ; two apprentices, 
and one improver. In the season we should have 10 
residents and eight or nine day-workers. Our ordi- 
nary hours in the season are from 8 a.m. to 11 r.M. 
Sometimes we ai’e obliged to work later tliau that, 
till 2 or 3 in tlia morning occasionally. In such a 
case they are always allowed to sleep till 10 or 1 1 
the uext day. Sometimes the first hands who have 
to finish will get up at 6 A.3t. and work for an hour 
and a half before breakfast. Even on Saturday we 
often have to work much after 9, instead of cleaving, 
as I wish, at that hour. 

The late w’orlc is often caused by the French girls 
in houses lOiO ours, where both French aud English 
are employed. The French girls like to work late, 
and will not be got to begin cai-ly in the morning. 
They debain llie rest, because there are perhaps five 
or six girls working on one dress, and though any one 
may have finished the particular part, on which she 
was busy, she will then have to help the others, until 
the whole is done. 

We find a great difficulty iu getting enough good 


rorkers in the season. The French girls are always 
changing ; that is a great disadvantage, for they 
generally prepai'e the di'ess for the others to make 
up ; but as a consequence, the others, after getting 
iuto the ways of one for a season, have to learn the 
ways of .another in the next. All that causes loss of 
time. If we could keep Frcncli girls constant, there 
would be less long work. 

The girls are not unhealthy, but still they want 
looking after, and we have to give them medicine for 
indigestion and pains in the chest ; tlieir appetite fails 
now and then ; that may be for want of exercise, they 
only walk on Sunday. Their stays are often too 
tight, aud too long-waisted for persons who have to 
sit and stoop. 

They have a good dinner on Sunday if tlicy like. 
We always give good food and plenty of it ; joints 
three or four times a week at dinner, and stews or 
made dishes for a change. We generally give potatoes 
at that meal, hut have hai'icots and other vegetables 
stewed or dressed in other "ways for supper. Their 
supper generally is bread and cheese aud beer. 


32. An employer . — There is one point to which I 
dare say your attention has not been drawn, and in- 
deed I don’t know how you are to find it out, for no 
one will admit it to you ; still it certainly is the 
fact, that in some houses the work-rooms are used ns 
sleeping-rooms, when the work of the day is over. 
No sooner have the young ladies cleared up, than 
the seiwants come in and place the beds for some 
of them among all the dust and heat of crowded 
work-rooms lit by gas. If you do nothing else than 
this, you should at least most strictly forbid hy Act 
of Parliament any work-rooms being used to sleep 
iu. I cannot tell you the names; they have passed 
out of my mind ; when I have been told, I have said, 
“ It is abominable;” but I could do nothing, and so I 
have not remembei’ed anything more than the fact. 

[S3. The following statement was made to me 
by the principal of a house of business in 
Conduit Street. She requested afterwards 
that her name might not appear.] 

“ 1 have seven residents and eight day-workers. 
Wo breakfast at 7 a.3i. and oiiglit to be at work by 
half-past, but there is uot mudi more than five 
minutes’ work done by 8 o’clock. I tliink 9 at night 
is quite late enough for them to work, and 10 or 


1 1 P.Sf. I call late hours. The utmost they need work 
if they really do work is from 7 a.m. to 9 p.ji. ; longer 
hours than that are, if habitual, the result of want of 
system. Sometimes au accident may happen to the 
best regulated house, by which late hours for one night 
may be unavoidable, but such cases are extremely rai'8. 
For example, we were up, here all night before the 
Inst drawing-room ; I was taken ill in the evening, 
aud my first hand did the work all wrong, so that it 
had to be doue ovei‘ again. Mine are very good uico 
girls, but tliey all want a great deal of looking aftei', 
and even with all that they waste a great deal of time. 
I speak with nearly 30 years’ experience of the matter, 
and am convinced that in good management is the 
whole secret of reasonable hours. I find continually 
that girls, who come to me from other houses, have 
no notion of the value of time ; I ask them how long 
they will take, say, to make a body of a given kind, 
and they cannot tell me at all.” 

34. Miss M . — I have been three years with Miss — 
(No. 33). In that time I have worked only once all 
night ; that was the night before the last drawing- 
room. I dou’t quite recollect, when I left off working, 
but I wasn’t thed, for I went soon afterwards to di’ess 
a lady for the drawing-room. I did not go to_ bed 
directly after that ; I might have, if I had liked, 
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bnt I weat v^ith some of the others to see the Indies 
20 to the (frawiiig-rooni. It was on Saturday, I 
went to bed at about 10 that night, not before. 

Vi'e do not work as late as 12 or 1 a.w. oftener than 
once, or at most twice, in the whole season. When 
we do so, we never liegin till 9 the next morning, and 
we leave off at 7 in the evening. 

3,5. Miss D . — I am a machinist, and live out of 
the house ; my hours are from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. I 
Slav to 8 P.M. sometimes. T used to work in the 
City ; the hours there were from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. I 
u.-=e Thomas’s machine ; it b worked with both feet 
alteruatelj'. I often have pains under my shoulder- 
blades and in my side ; I feel it so much, when I lie 
down. I did not begin to work a machine till I was 
19, and have been four yem's at it ; many begin 
voimger, at 14 or 15 ; it is considered very bad for 
'them. I suffer very much from my head ; I never 
used to before working these machines. I often feel 
a shooting all overmylirabs, wheiil get home at night. 
I live at Finsbury, and I thought it w.as the long 
walk that caused that. 

At one place where I worked in the City we had 
12 machines in one small room. I was there for tivo 
yem-s and a half. It was very close ancl hot, much 
worse than anything here. Our liours there were 
I'rom 8.30 a.3i. to 8 p.m., but from August to November 
we often went on till 9 and 9^ p.m., but never after 
10 p.5t. That was the season for export orders. 

We all dined at one time, and bad half an hour. Wo 
brought our dinner with us ; it was always cold. We 
were paid 14s. a week, and tea was found us. Here 
I have my dinner found as well as tea, and 15s. a 
week. We do not have more than 20 minutes for 
dinner. 


[The three following witnesses have recently 
commenced business for themselves. 1 
was referred to the first in order by Miss 
Newton {No. 87). Of the second I had no 
previous knowledge of any kind. The 
name of the third was given me by some 
ladies who have taken a great interest in 
this inquiry. The evidence of the three 
should be read together. I believe each 
to be equally desirous of speaking the 
truth; but there seemed an unconscious 
tendency to exaggerate in the case of the 
third as compared with the other two. 
She, apparently, felt herself put forward, 
as it wore, to make out a case which should 
justify her patrons in mentioning her to 
me.— H. W. L.] 

36. 3Iiss R . — I have lately started in business for 
luysoli'. I had before been first baud in three dress- 
making establishments in the west end of London. 
They were all court businesses. I was very comfort- 
able at all of them. Ouelleftbecause of my mother’s 
death, and another I g.ave up to go and help a friend, 
who had commenced for herself. I was at the third 
until I began here. I have also been in another 
house of a similar kind, but I only stayed there a 
month, for I did not like the hours ; they were always 
from 8 to 12 in the season, and later sometimes, I was 
told. I was only there in April, which is quite the 
beginning of the season. We never worked after 12 
while I was there, but I did not like working every 
night till 12 so early in the season, for I did not know 
what we might have to do in May and June, if we 
began so. At the other houses the usual season 
hours were from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. We frequently 
worked till 12, but not generally. We did not woi'k 
till 1 A.M. more than half a do2en times each season. 
The hours out of the season were 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

No doubt it is often the fault of the hand, if the 
hours arc very long, but looking at it from my point 
of view', as a first hand, much of the loss of time is 
owbg to the carelessness, the backwardness, mid the 
want of thought of the second hands and improvers. 
They dawdle away their time in the morning, and are 


continually making mistakes, unless your eye is Dress-makers. 

always on them. When the principal is first hand as 

well, they will often be late, because she has to take London, 
orders, and sometimes to keep her books, and therefore iT^Lord 
cannot prepare the work till late. In large houses, ' 
generally speaking, the principal does nothing but c 
take orders, having a book-keeper, and also one or 
more first hands to cut out, and superintend the work- 
room, and wait upon the ladies. That last is the 
chief good of being a first hand, for you get air and 
exercise ui going to the ladies’ houses ; no doubt that 
kept me well ; if I had had to sit all day in the work- 
room, I dare say I should not have stood it. Some 
girls used to suffer very much from headaches and 
fainting. I think though that they were natm-ally 
feeble. It is not the time so much as the sleeping 
places and work-rooms that do harm ; and the season 
makes them worse than they would bo, by overcrowd- 
ing them. Every one is obliged to take more hands 
in the season, several move in the work-room, and 
a few more in the house. The additional number 
then in the work-room is what pollutes the aii*. 

I have no doubt that there is a great deal of 
exaggeration in most of tlie stories that aa'e made 
public. I have known several girls speak very well 
of Madame Elise’s’ house. I dare say the bed-rooms 
and work-rooms there were overcrowded in the 
season, but you may be sure the most has been mndo 
of it. I should myself look with some doubt upon 
the statements of any ghi whom I found to be in the 
habit of frequently changing her employers. They 
are generally hired for a year, and should stay at least 
as long as that. 

I cannot say that I think exhavagantly long hours 
are general. No doubt they ar-e too long, but. a 
statement like that (at p. 19 of “ Dress and its Cost ”•) 
seems to mo highly improbable, so far as my expe- 
rience goes, at all events in houses of anything like a 
first-rate business. Complaints of food I should 
ahvays distrust ; the food is plain but good, I believe. 

It is tlie want of appetite that is the thing. The 
girls stay in from Sunday to Sunday without any 
exercise in the open air for weeks together. That is 
very often their own faults. I am quite sure that if 
any girl bad asked now and then at any of the houses, 
where I was, for leave to take half an hour’s walk in 
the day, she might have had it, not every day perhaps, 
but twice a week besides Sundays. Probably they 
would, have bad to make it up afterwards, but that 
would not have mattered so much. Some of them 
won’t go out even on Sunday, when it is at all dull 
weather. 

It is becoming less and less the habit in London 
to talce apprentices, and the premiums paid are smaller. 

I do not think it would answer any one’s purpose to 
have a number of apprentices, and try and get the 
work out of them ; it could answer only in veiy 
second-rate places. Most of the girls have been 
apprenticed in the country, or at a small place in 
London where three or four work, and come as im- 
provers or assistants to the larger and better cla-ss 
houses. 

Millinery is always out of hand more quickly 
, than dresses, and there is not such a push at any 
time for bonnets or caps. At some places they are 
engaged on the express tei'ms that they shall assist 
the dress-makers, when their own work is over. 

They can trim low bodies, and make rucliings, &c. 
quite as well as dress-malcers. That aiTangement is 
better for both. The dvess-nmkers don’t work so 
long as they would, and there is no ill-feeling, and 
jealousy about one class having less to do thantho 
other. 

Of this there is no doubt, that more work might bo 
done in shorter hours than ai'e now genei-aliy observed, 
if tlie hands were all properly looked after. ^As a 
rule, work could be given out the first thing in the 
morning to tlie first hand sufficient to last the others 
the whole day, so tliat, when they had finished that, 
they might be allowed to do as they pieced. They 
would get through quite as much for their employers, 
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'Dress-makers. 

Iiondon. 

Mr.H.W.Lora. 

c. 


and hare some time for tliemselves. Some prould go 
on working perhaps at their owm work. They are 
not so fond of going to bed. Lights, seen in windows 
by ladies retui-ning from balls, are very bad guides 
to what is being done by them. I have often known 
yonng ladies sit up reading, or talking, or over their 
own work for Jionrs after bedtime : I kave done it 
myself. 

37. Mrs. B 1 . — am now in business as a 

dress-maker on my own account. Four or five years 
ago I was second hand in a first-class French house 
in Bond Street. We used to hegin at 8 a.ji. in the 
season and work till 10, 11, or]2p.3i., but mostly 
between 10 and 11, and scai'cely ever after 12, and 
then only for a mourning order or something similarly 
pressing. We bad very many court trains to make 
for the drawing-rooms, but still we did not usually 
work much after 11 on the drawing-room nights. I 
am sure it cannot be necessary to work very late, if 
the.girls ai-e looked after, and have their work ready 
for them early in the day. 

Fi'om what I knew then of other houses, I can 
quite believe that w'ork goes ou from 8 a.m. to 3 and 
4 the next morning for several nights in several weeks 
successively during the season. It is not always the 
fault altogether of the employers. Often, without 
nay expression of a wdsh by them, one or two of the 
hands, in order to enny favour, and get a reputation 
as hard workers, will offer to sit up late and work 
beyond the usual hours, and then the rest cannot 
refuse or be backward. We would never have that 
sort of thing go on, but if any one of that kind came 
in among us, w'o made her leave before very long. 

38. Mrs. B 1 . — I have been a little more than 

a year in business for myself as a dress-maker. 
Until the last few years I had been constantly work- 
ing in fashionable Loudon houses, sometimes living 
in the house, sometimes as a day-worker. That was 
before my marriage. I lived in the house for three 
seasons ; after that ray futlier would not allow me to 
do so, my health suffered .so much from the long 
hours and close confinement. I was then a day- 
worker and lived with ray parents. 

We have never begun earlier than 8 a.m. on a 
Monday in any house where I have lived, but on 
other mornings we have been at work earlier, some- 
times as early as 6. I have occasionally w'orked from 
6 in one morning until 4. the next morning ; that was 
very rare, but from 8 a.m. until 3 the next morning 
I have worked night after uight for weeks together, 
except on the Saturday, when we left off sometimes 
as early as 7, and always before 12. I have not only 
been myself quite laid up at the end of the season, 
but I have known hundreds to be so. 

Twra of the houses in which I lived were court 
dress-makers, and the third was a general dress- 
maker’s, but they all tiy for court business ; there 
was not much dificrence between them in respect of 
horn’s. The ordinary pressure of the di-awing rooms 
is certainly greater for the last night before, ^nn the 
ordinary pi’essure for weddings, balls, and other 
orders ; but, as a rule, in the season the nsual hours 
of work in any fashionable house are from 16 to 18 
every day. It is nothing but a regular drive from' 
the beginning to the end of the' season. 

I have stayed, even when I was a day-worker, from 
6 A.M. till 2 the next morning for twd or three nights 
for several weeks together. My father complained 
of my being kept so late, but I did not like to give 
up ray situation, for the employment was constant, 
and the wages good. I have heai’d the first hands 
say that they have sat up all night for three nights 
together. That may have been said just to. keep 
us quiet, when we grumbled, and may not be true. 
I never sat up all night. "V^en we were late, we 
never used to rest, uot ev’en for fiive minutes, till 
all the work was done. "Wc used generally to have 
coffee twice in the uight to keep us awake. 

The food was generally good ; the bread we day- 


workers bad for tea used to be veiy ^stale at ore 
place. I dare say that is more-wholesome, but it w;i< 
mouldy sometimes. The meals were very hurried ; 
even the day-workers were frequently not allowi-d 
more than 10 minutes for dinner. Many do not 
allow them to leave the premises for then' dinner, and 
yet provide no means for cooking, or even warming 
wliat they bring. Sometimes we got quite faint with 
waiting from teenkfnst at 8^ till 2 x».m. before we 
dined. 

It is uot always the fault of the j’oung ladies that 
windows are not opened, even when they might bo 
without risk of catching colds. Employers ilb not 
like blacks or damp ah' on delicate ball dresses or 
rich 'Court trains. 

Many apprentices are taught nothing, and unless 
they push themselves on, and pick up their business 
as they can, never are fit for anything. The first 
hand in a first-rate house has far too much to do, to 
teach apprentices, and all the others Ljwo their o\vn 
work to attend to. They should be able in their two 
years to leara any kind of work required in di'ess- 
ranking without improvement ; but, as it is, even im- 
provers are often not taught cutting, and apprentices 
rarely get beyond stitching the bodies ; they begin 
on the skirts and go on to sleeves. If they come to 
a good London house for improvement after a country 
apprenticeship, they often pay nearly as high a pre- 
mium as apprentices. 

I have a machine, and sometimes work it myself ; 
it used to make me giddy, but I do not find that so 
now 5 I never. work at it for more than two or three 
hours at a time. Two sisters, young friends of rnlae, 
work at machines in a City house,* where there are 
over 50 persons in a uaixow room at the top of the 
house, with six or seven gas stoves at the end of the 
room for heating irons, &c. Their hours ai'c only 
from 8 A.M. to 6 p.m. ; but it is \isual, they tell me, 
for three or four to faint every day. I have been in 
the room myself ; the heat is dreadful ; the girls arc 
always having colds and coughs. These two were 
strong healthy girls wheu they came up from the 
country ; they have now been for a little more than 
three years at this work, and I see them losing health 
rapidly ; they are uot like the same persons. I do 
not think it is the machine work that injures them ; 
it is the terrible heat. Machinists earn from 12«. to 
15s. a week. 

Day-workers are fi'equently, if not generally, dis- 
charged without any previous notice. On the Sator- 
day night they are told, that they will not be wauled 
on the Monday. I have known some to be sent 
aw'ay in the middle of the week, if work became 
suddenly slack, and paid for two or three days, accord- 
ing to what was owing to them. Overtime is usually 
paid for at an exfra rate. At one house they take oS 
an hour’s overtime, when they pay at the end of the 
week. They say, “ Yon must have lost an hour in 
“ talking ; it is the rele of the house.” 

As for the morals of day-workers, wheu young 
women who are being paid their 9s. and 10s. a week, 
come to work dressed better than the forewomen or 
the principal, every one most know where it comes 
from. That should not be allowed in any respectable 
house, but many do not care to notice it, if they are 
but useful. It is no easy matter in the season to get 
good hands. I know that I have myself tided several 
times by putting notices up for extra hands, and have 
had great difficulty in finding any who would suit me. 
I pay a day-worker Is. 8d. a day and give tea. 


[The following witness gave her evidence in a 
most straightforward way without the least 
apparent attempt to make the most of her 
experience. Of her character for truth- 
fulness I had ample assurance from her 
present employer.] 


• A wholesale clothier’s. The number is overstated. — H. W. L. 
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39. Mrs. Cotton. — I came up to Loudon six years girls were not even allowed a s^econd piece of bread Dres8-inak«r». 
a!To and weni; six mouths as improver to a "West Eud or a socoud help of potatoes. ' This house had one ~~ 
private house. I knew my business well before ; of the best businesses there, I have never- seen 
indeed, I had been for a few years in business on my girls so utterly broken down as those ; some had jir.H.'W.Lord. 
on-n account, but no one is taken from tlie couuti-y not even energy enough left to dress and go out on ' 
into a fashionable priv.ito dress-maker’s except on Sunday. c. 

improvement for six months ; that means, they ai-e I was more comfortable at Birmingham than any- 
lioai-ded and lodged and give their work without where else ; our hours never exceed^ 12, and every- 
calaiy. Many improvers come up immediately after thing was tolerably good. I have been in several 
their apprenticeship in the country is over, girls of first-rate London houses. At one, where I was re- 
15 or 16. eently, the rule used to be till vei-y lately to work till ' 

We had to be in the work-room by 7.S0 A.M., and 11 r.M. from 9 a.si. nil the year i-ound in season and 
never cleared till 1 1 p.ii. ; this was not in the very out of season ; some four or five of us had sometimes to 
busy season ; I was not there in the spring and sum- woi*k till 12 aud even 2 or 3 a.m., but not frequently, 
iner. Those who had been there told me that they — ^three or four times, perhaps, in a season. Id the 
often wor-ked till 1 and 2 a.m., the improvers as long slack season we could often have finished at 8 or even 
as any. Our meals were aU a scramble even when 7, if we had been aUowod to. We asked to leave ofl? 

I was there ; 10 minutes was a good allowance for at 9 then, but the only change was to give us supper 

dinner. There were 16 there, all living in the house ; at lOinstcad of 9, and. to send us to bed directly after 

no day-workers were employed, and no work given supper, The gas was turned off from the work-room, 
out ; if there had been, we need not have worked so and there was no help for it but to light our candles 
late. It was a good business ; we had some court and go to bed. I didn’t like that, I thought it un- 
trains —never more than six for one drawing-room. healthy. Because we did not like it, many of us left 

Iu'l861 Iwas again at a private dress-maker’s in or were discharged. We used always to leave off 
the same neighbourhood ; that engagement was for there at 9 on Saturdays, and have one or ftvo gas jets 
a year, so that I had experience of the season. We burning for us to do our own work by for an hour or 
were always up by 6 a.ji., and never in bed before two. The food was always good there. The work- 
12 from April to the end of June ; often and often room is also a fine room, but when we had 60 persons, 
we were later. I was 'first hand there ; the mistress as was the case in the season, the atmosphere became 

was a milliner, and knew nothing of dress-making, almost sufibcating, in spite of the height of the place 

I frequently told her that I must refuse orders, but and the ventilation in the skylight. The tables had 
she would not hear of it, and would come up into sometimes to be so close, that yon could not get up 
the dress show-room to see that I did take them. from your seat without disturbing those at die table 

The rooms were very bad ; I could touch the ceil- behind you. I was there for two yeai-s. 

ing of onr work-room with my hand ; 16 or ISworked At another London house three or four years ago, 
there ; 10 lived in the house. The bed-rooms were the food was bad and insufficient ; the younger girls 
shocking i in the height of the season three slept in used often to get .so huugi-y, that they would club 
abed ; one bed-room wa.s so damp that the water would together and send out fora loaf. The hours there 
run down the walls. I had to leave that situation too werofroin 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m., even in November 
through ill health ; the doctor said it would kill me when I was tliei-e ; and the girls said they were often 
to go "on so. Two of iny girls then died of consuinp- much later in the summer. At many houses they 
tion. My health never will be what it was; but I prefer working early in the morning. I know of 
am now forewoman in a City house, where we think it some whei-e they get up at 4 in the season sometimes, 
very late to work till 10 p.m., our usual hours being and genei-ally at 6 A.M., and work till 12 at night. Even 
from 9 A.M. to 7.30 p.m. with an hour and a half for at this season (Dec.) some houses are working late, 
meals ; ull are day-workers, and are paid bytime, and Animprover,wliolives where Hive atpresent, because 
for overtime after 7.30. The day-workers in the they have no room for hei- to sleep, has to be at a 
West End work from 9 to 9, and have overtime after Bond Street house to breakfast by 8 a.m., and does • 
that, i do not recollect a day- worker at the second not leave till 11 p.m., and you may be sure that those 
private house I was at, ever staying after midnight, in the house work longer than those who sleep 
but they did stay sometimes as late as that ; they out of the house. I know of one where they have 
never came before 9 a.m. been working this Novembei- from 7 A.jr. to 11 p.ic. 

L.adies are often much to blame j when I was fii-st The great cause of these long hours is that no one 
hand I was several times asked by them, late on will refuse an order ; they m^e a promise for any 
•Saturday night, to let them have a dress home die very time a lady wishes. I remember a dress ordered at 
fii-st thing on Monday morning. I have taken orders 12, fitted on at 6 P.M., finished the same night, and 

attea-time 4o’cIock — foraball-dresstobesenthome sent home the first thing next day. The lady who 

that same night, “ any time before 12 would do.” Of ordered it said, “ I suppose you work till 11, and begin 
course all the other work we had in hand had to he “ at 6 in the morning.” She did not care .how long 
put aside for the time, hut that had to be done after- we woi-ked. We were very much hurt at the way 
wai'ds, and we could not put it off to the next day, or in which it Avas said. On the other hand, we are often 
we should never have got through. I ossime you I told that an order must be completed by a cei'tain 
would not go back to live in a private Louse, not if time, and yet it remains for days afterwards in the 
my bread depended on it. house. 

I do not think the girls ever object to the work ; 

40. Miss A., first hand dress-makei-. — ^I have been the grievance is that there is no time for air and 
for a long time in the business, and have worked in relaxation. They are continually ailing ; their ap- 
several establishments both in London and in the pro- petite fails witli long sitting in close rooms; they 
vinces. I have been at Southport, a Avatering-place can’t hear to have the ventilators open, much less the 
nem- Liverpool. That was rather more than four years windows ; they take cold directly. Coughs and face- 
ago. I was first hand there. Their season is in the aches are very general, and headaches too ; they often 
winter. They used to get breakfast before 8 a.m., and faint at their work ; it is so usual that no particular 
frequently went on till 1 and 2 the next morning; notice is taken; one of the other gii-ls helps .them out 
th^ never left off before midnight then. So few to their bed-rooms and gets a glass of water, and then 
hands were kept, only seven or eight, that it was they come back to their work again._ My health has 
positive slavery. I left in a month. I was never in -been injured by my work ; T have just had to give 
60 miserable a place; everything was dirty; the up an engagement as entter-out of cloaks, &c., for I 
work-room was never cleaned except by the appren- found that it was too fatiguing ; my health is too 
tice cleiu-ing up the shreds, 8tc. The food was very weak for it. 

had, and Ave never had enough ; a portion of meat The bed-rooms are often very uncomfortable. Even 
was cut off and sent on a. dish into the room; the in good -houses bed-rooms have not been whita- 
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■wasLed for four or fiye years. I have known 14 sleep table. She only carved, some one else helped the 


in ono bed-i-oora, which certainly was not more than 
just large enough for 12. 

I am quite sure that the girls would, do their work 
better, if they had to work only 12 hours, than they 
do, as it is, in 14 or more, and do quite as iiiuch of it. 
The girls are all ready enough for auActof ParUanitut, 
if they dared say so ; they do say so among themselves, 
but they won’t to you. jUI that the employers would 
want, is a few more hands in the season ; these might 
be only day-workers. I do not feai- that the resuk of 
an Act would be that employers would bave no resi- 
dents, but only day-workers. They would not get the 
cla.ss of girls, that suits them, to come ns day-workers ; 
as it is, the day-workers cannot be depended on for 
coming regularly ; they often stay away, and cause 
great inconvenience by doing bo. The best day- 
workers earn 12s. a week, some inferior ones a.s little 
as 8ff.. and their tea ; asBistant.-f, who live in the house, 
have from 16/. to 20/., and second hands from 20/. to 
25/. a year with board and lodging, so that they receive 
in value nearly twice as much ns the day-workers, 
but it canuot be for the mere opportunity of working 
them longer hours tliat their salnries are higher ; it is 
because they are more valuable a.s workpeople. 

"With regard to their morals, iu any respectable 
house it is soon found out, if any of the girls bears a 
light character, and she is speedily dismissed. Those 
who live in the house are frequently the daughters of 
professional men. The day-workers may, as .a rule, 
belong to a rather lower social class, but I have very 
seldom come into contact with any, who were objec- 
tionable on any moral ground. 

There is no scarcity of employment for good first 
hands or for clever workwomen ; but one half who 
begin to learn dress-making never get boyoiid a cer- 
tain point, and do not succeed ; of them there are 
always plenty to he hod. 

So fai- as my experience goes, apprentices work ns 
late ns the rest, but I believe there are houses where 
that is not the case. In one establishment, where I 
was live winters ago, t\vo of the girls had to sleep in 
the work-room ; I never met with another case of that ; 
I think that very bad. Wo were then working from 
7 A. 51. to 11 p.ir., uuil they said that they worked fre- 
quently much later in the summer. I left that in a 
month ; but so many of the girls have no home to go 
to, that they will endure anything rather than leave 
and trust to the uncertainty of finding employment 
again. 

41. Miss G. — I hiid to leave the house I was in 
because of my health. The doctor iu Loudon advised 
me to go, and when I got to the country where I live 
they at first gave no hope of my life. I was regu- 
larly poisoned by the work-room. I had abscesses. 
It was a small room downstairs, where we worked by 
gaslight. I was there for three years. My health 
had not been bad before. I was 24 years old. Many 
others were 111 ; they used to faint and bleed at the 
nose. The room 5vas quite uiiventilated, and the 
steam used to roll down the walls like water. 

The food was good ; we had joints for dinner, 
no vegetables but potatoes ; but our iqipetite was 
often so bad that we could eat nothing, hoivever good 
it was. I often could not manage to eat anything for 
breakfast, but went on a cup of tea till dinuev-tmre. 

The milliners did not work for more than two or 
three nights a month after 11 p.5i., unless it was to 
help the di-ess-makera. We generally have to stand 
to the trains, and also to put the rnchiug on the 
skirts, but it can be put on the bodies, 5vhile you 
sit. Some don’t find standing at all more firing 
thsm sitting. I prefer to sit. It is commonly said 
that machinists can't go on for more than four years ; 
I don’t know if it is so ; they always work shorter 
hours. 

We had to be very quick over our meals; the 
housekeeper used to carve ; I have been often going 
away from the top of the table ns those at tho bottom 
were being served ; there 5vould be about 30 at the 


gravy. 

We never worked there on Sunday. I believe one 
or two once worked till 2 or 3 on Sunday morning. 
Everything was very nice there on Sunday. Wk 
had a good dinner if vve liked to stay there, and were 
not grudged it. 

42. Mrs. G. A”. — I have always been a day- 
worker, and have worked for several houses. I am not 
far short of 50 now, and can’t work a.s I used to do. 
Still I go at 4 A.5I. sometimes, and sometimes I stay 
till 12. The regului' hours for day-workers are 9 to 
9 ; all over that ai'e paid for extra. I have worked 
for one bouse year after year for many year.? witiioiit 
being a week off work. Our dinner liour is a great 
comfort to us ; we get out and have some air and 
stretch ourselves, and go back to work again, able to 
do twice as much as we were, before going out. Those 
who live indoors miss that ; they work longer too ; not 
but what some of the youngest day-workers suffer 
very much at tho eud of the season, v^’hat with the 
long hours and the bad work-rooms. The I'ocm we 
work in, is a big room, but it gets over filled in the 
season ; there is a large window, but only at one eud 
of the room, so that tliose at the other end are stifled, 
if it is not open, and those close to it are chilled if 
it is. I caught cold in ray arm the other day sitting 
by it, and thought I was going to lose the use of it. 

The work there is frequently from 6 and 7 Air. 
to 11 and 12 r.M. ; those in the house don’t begiu 
before half-past 7 or 8, but they work later. Some- 
times a day -worker will stop and sleep there. One 
week last season was a very bad one ; they had a 
large wedding order, and a great number of traius ; 
the last train wasn’t scut out till lion the morning 
of the drawing-room day. I know that the girh 
in the house worked till 4 a.m. for three uig!it.s, 
and till 3 a.vi. for one night, in that week. We 
used to be there at 6 or 7 A.M., and I know how 
late they worked, fi.-om asking them oveiy morning. 
I had no particular reason for asking ; just for tlic 
sake of saying something, I would say, a.s they 
came in, “Well, girls, how long were you at it last 
“ night ?” The principal was always up to meet us. 
She used sometimes to goto bed at 11, aud come into 
the work-i’oom and say, “Now, girls, you must be 
“ quick, and be in bed before 12 to-night.” But the 
forewoman knew better ; she knew it couldn’t be 
done. I do assure you it was quite sad to look at 
their pale facesj and see them walk quite crippled 
with swelled feet by standing so long at the trains ; 
four or five were French, they stood it better-. The 
servants were far healthier than the young ladies in 
that house. The milliners did not work after 12; 
they would often come down and talk or siug to 
make the time pass more pleasantly, though they did 
not work ; they were mostly French ; they don’t 
seem to care how late they sit up. Sometimes those 
in the house worked on Sundays. I know that-, be- 
cause I have left at 12 on Saturday night, and have 
conic at 6 on Monday morning, while they have been 
in bed, aud have seen the diflereuce in tho work ; it 
was not often that I did so. I know I wouldn’t put 
any girls of mine to dress-making, if I thought they 
could earn their living at anything else. 

43. Miss V. — I am now working at Mrs. M — ’s : 

she takes out mantle work and skirts from several 
large houses iu Regent Street. Until lately I worked 
at Madame ’s. 

[The same as the last witness, whose account 
of the hours she confirmed.] 

I was a day-worker there ns I am now, but I can't 
tell yon what a change it is ; it is almost like chaugiug 
into paradise. I work from 8 A.Jt. to 8 p.m., aud on 
Saturdays leave at 4 p.ar., and have 12s. a week. I 
only wish she had work enough for me all the ycai' 
round. There are about 20 workers genei'ally, but 
it depends on tho time of yeai-. At Madame’s I liave 
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mvself v:orUi\ from lialf-past 6 in the morning tiU 
niidiiipht ou Saturdays, as -well as other nights. 
Xlicrc has been work tlic-re from 7 A.ii. to 4 and o mo 
nest morning, and perhaps some, wlio preferred lying 
in bed or at all events doing no work on Sunday, have 
-rot np as early as 5 on Monday monihig. iltcro 


London- 


that tliQ tea winch sho gave ns was very bad | hut Dress-makcr». 
those who lived in the house were not comforttible at 
nil. There were 12 of them ; two were apprentices, 
the youngest about 14 ; I don’t think auy was over jjrU.W.Lord. 
23. The day-workers’ proper hours were from 9 to ' — 

9 ; I never stopped after 10^- p.ji., but the other two o. 


MS ray lieiwy ,vcfk ln.t se™n, bnl Ibcy Mvor wiuld s'ay two lionrs morc^ tlmaovJ«m tea in 


worked from 5 one moming till 4 the next morning, 
and then asain from 7 that morning till d tho morn- 
in'^ after, and so on for every day in Aat week, or 
iu”anv other. I recollect that on the Friday night 
of that week they all went to hed^ at 1 A.JI., aiiii 

I’J'lireron le'lridly ”o“o ““rLy^S been Sl.falhree besijm 

doing for the other days of the week, that is to say, 
working from 8 every morning till 4 or 3 the next 


the season. TVe used to have supper there ; that is 
to say, a piece of diy bread find some sour beer. Wo 
were paid for our extra work, but only at tho same 
rate per hour as for the day ; that was 12#. a week. 
The in-door hands used to be at work in the season 
at 8 A.M., and go ou till 12 at night, Saturdays and 


morning- , ,, , 

I’m sure I don’t know why other people can t work 
tho hours we do £it Mrs. M.’s ; we never got through 
move atMadume’s, though we were about it nearly 
half as long again ; but the thing is, here we work 
hard, whileVe are at work. , wi i * 

The work-room at hladame s is large, but the heat 
in the summer from the hot irons, which have to he 
kept over gas-fires, is very oppressive. As for stand- 
ino-, some there have stood day after day. for weeks 
at"trimming the trains or ball dresfic-s till they got 
very ill ; their legs swelled and their feet blistered. 
I have myself stood for three whole days. I was not 
80 -bad as they were, but my feet were badly blistered 
and my legs swollen too. The stools are not used, 
when they have them, for they would have to move 
them 30 continually, that it is better to stand. 


much later, all night sometimes, for tho night before 
the drawing-room. They used to complain very 
much of the food ; and so far ns I saw of tea and 
supper, I should think they were right. The bread 
W!is always terribly stale, and the buttei, of course it 
was salt, and there was not much of it, but it really 
was not tit to he spread. I believe the dinners were 
better ; they bad hot joints three times a week, fish 
on Fvidav, and a make-up ou the other two days ; no 
vegetables but potatoes. They used to s.ny that they 
wn-e always helped very scantily, aurl that if they 
ever ventured to ask for more, some ill-uatured re- 
marks were made. Half an hour was considered to 
he the time allowed, but it was often much less. 


47. Miss J . — was improver from September to 
Jane in a house notorious* for the long hours of 
work. I lived there ; thei'e were 30 tJien. During 
that time we usually worked until 12 at night ; 
___ in the season we worked after 12 every night 

44 was fov eight mobths thtough almost for ahont two horn's ; Ihea wo used to begin 

44. Jiiss p , , f Tpftme hei-e She had at 6.30 A.M., before breakfast, andhave breakfast at 8. 

* Seme worlid on Snnday sonretirnos. Wo nsed to 

averyo ^ ^ ^ ^ house, have supper at 9 p.m, bread^^d cheese and beer, no 


oO young ladies ; all hut 

We usually left off at 9 p.m. and never worked niter 
10 P.M. or before 9 -v.M. We Lave had as many as 
seven or eight court trains at one time there. 

45. B. D., dres.s-maker. — I have worked at two 
other houses besides this \ they were not late houses, 
not what I call late j we never worked after 12 or 
1 at night in the season, from about 8 a.m. generally 
speaking ; that is no later than we work here. I 
worked^here IS mouths ngo from 7i a.m. to 4 the 
next morning on the drawing-room night ; we had 
'worked every night that week till 12 and 1 from half- 
past 7 in the morning. I don’t recollect on what 
day the di-awiiig-room was ; it may have been Satur- 
day ; I know h was towards the end of the week. 
If it wasn’t, then we n'orked several nights in the 
week before till that time. I was very tired at iho 
time, but it did me no harm. I am very well now, 
and always have been. 

46. Miss H.—l have known Madame B.’s for five 
years' ; I was a day-worker there. There were only 
3 day-workers. Wc were very comfortable, except 


butter. We never had anytliing to eat after 9, when 
we worked till 2 in the morning. I never had any 
appetite for breakfast there, whether I had been 
working before or not. The work-room was very 
close 5 the girls fainted vei-y often ; they used to go 
and get some water, and work on , again. I had to 
leave through illness. The chief cause of it, my 
doctor said, was want of exercise ; we were never 
allowed to go out. I and another one went out for a 
walk before breakfast to try to get an appetite, but 
Madame saw us coming in, and was veiy cross ; she 
said that if we went, all would want to, and that the 
servant would have sucli trouble in opening tlte door 
for us. 

Tho bed-rooms were very close and wretched. 
There was a machinist there who wms taken ill and 
died in a few days after she had been removed ; she 
had been working from 8 a.m. to 12 r.M. at her ma- 
chine for some time before. We all thought it was 
that that killed her ; her brain "was affected. 

Miss Bramweli’s pamphletf this case is 
referred to, and a special reason assigned 
fov the death of the poor girl. — H.W.L.] 


GENERAL DRESS-MAKERS. 

48. Miss Griffiths, New Burlinston Street. 

a walk for them. They are often provokiiigly fauci- 
ful about their food. 

I am sure tliat very long hours are not needed. 
Very little more real work will be done in 18 hom-s, 
than could be done in 12, if the time were properly 
used. My customers generally give me a we^’s 
notice, and if I cannot do what they i-equire, I refuse 
the order. I have several times persuaded some of 
my customci's to give an order, which I could not 
execute, to a former apprentice of my own, who ivas 
stai’ting in- business ; I have supplied mo pattern, 


• Expression confirmed mphatically by Sliss Newton ,(No. 87). t “ Have-Faitli in God, p. C. 

2 . 0 


We never -work for more than 12 hours in the day ; 
even in the season from 9 a.m. to 9 r.jr. is, with very 
rave exceptions, our longest time. I never employ 
day-workci'S. They would make me feel anxious, 
because I could not look after them properly. I have 
12 resident in the house all the yeai- round. In the 
season I put work out, for I have not space enough 
to take more to live with me in comfort, so the skirts 
and clo.aks arc given out. Mine is a general dress- 
making business. 1 take apprentices ; the premium 
is SO/.'for 3 yeai's. The great difficulty is to manage 
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jiud tic making has been given to tliem. Ic would 
be a great relief in times of gi-eat pressure, if more 
would adopt such a plan. I do not think lever lost a 
customer by doing so, and it was a good introduction 
for beginners. 

Many no doubt are too fond of dress, and overdress 
themselves. Can it be wondered at, that young gii'ls, 
who ai-c constantly handling rich and beautiful things, 
should be dissatisfied with the homely dress tliat suits 
their means ? It is only natural. 

The girls themselves are somewhat to blame for 
submitting to these very long hours. I often have 
told first hands, whom I know, that they ought to 
refuse to work so late. They, at all events, are in a 
position to he independent. If a good and clever 
workwoman wants a situation, there are always a 
dozen houses ready to take her. 

Much of the late hours in private houses has gromi 
by degrees, out of the reluctiuice to refuse some one 
influential customer. A lady, ofhigii r.ink and social 
influence, orders in the moniing a dress for dinner on 
the same day, or in the afternoon a ball dress for the 
evening. The order is taken and executed. Such 
ladies never realize that the performance of that pro- 
mise must involve the ]rostpou!iig of some other work 
then in hand, until a later time. Then other Indies 
say, when they are told that tlieir orders cannot be 


49. Miss E. (an employer). — We have no court 
trains, but the ordinaiy dimicr and ball dresses. 
Twelve young hidies Jive- in our house all the year 
round ; one or tivo are apprentices. Our hours in the 
season are from 6.30 a.ii. to 9 p.m. ; we sometimes 
begin an hour earlier, but veiy rar-ely. We must do it 
to get on at all, for the season is the only time for our 
profits. We are at great expenses. lu salaides, rent, 
board, and insurances we pay 1,000?. a year. (Due cus- 
tomers are often very long about paying thoir bills; but 
we have to pay interest on the cost of the materials we 
buy for them, if wc do not pay in three mouths ; tlie 
usual course with a city dealer is discount, if paid 
iu a month ; then credit for two months, or very often 
a bill j after 1,hat interest at 5 per cent. The West 
End houses give longer credit, but cliarge a higher 
price to us. 

Ladies could easily manage to give us longer notice 
than they do ; inuch time might be saved if they 
would order a dress or two early in the se.a«on, before 
they absolutely want to wear it. They all know 
what they will need at the least, and the patterns are 
always ready for a month or six weeks before the 
dresses are to be worn; for instance, a lady could 
always bo sui'o of seeing by the end of Mai’ch or 
beginning of April all the patterns, which would be 
used for dinner and evening di’ess iu May. 

Some of tlio employers who agreed together some 
time ago not to work after 1 1 p.m., have evaded the 
agreement in a very shabby way. Keeping to the 
letter of their arrangement, they made the young 
ladies get up at 3 and 4 a.m., if they wanted extra 
work. One highly “respectable” housedid so. Such 
a proceeding did more than anything else to put an 
end to that movement. 

Wc let our young Indies leave off eaily, whenever 
wo can ; in fact, when the work that must be done is 
finished ; so that at this time they sometimes can get 
out by 7 or S in the evening, and of course wc begin 
much later in the morning. Even in the season now 
and then we manage to send them off to get a little 
air. We never go on after supper. The girls are 
all of them willing enough to work, when they see the 
necessity for it, but many feel it a great grievance — 
and I think so too — to be obliged to sit up in the 
work-room till a fixed hour, because it is the “ rule 
of the house,” often making or mending the linen of 
the hou.se, or with a piece of work just put into their 
bauds, to keep them from sitting literally with their 
hands in their laps doing nothing. 

50. 3/tss GilH (Bond Street) informed mo that Ihe 
hours ob.servcd in her establishment dmdng the 
season wci'o from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., and that they did 


execufed, “ Why, you made that dress for the Diiche> 5 , 
“ — or the Countess, — on such short notice, wiii you 
“ not do so for me ? ” So that order too is tukeii. and 
so it goes ou. 

With regard to the cost of dress, I recollect a 
machinist, who had worked for me for some time, hit 
me, as she told me, to better herself, she had an offer 
to ser\-e in a shop with a salary of 4?. a year more 
than I gave her, and a silk dress every year hc'sldes. 
In a year’.s time she came back to me, saying that she 
found the expenses of dress and washing necessary for 
a shop or show-room more tiian eounterbalanced her 
extra allowance. 

One of those who take my skirts out to make em- 
ploys two or three quite little girls, of 11 and 12 
yeai's old, to do them. She teaches them very care- 
fully, and they do the work well. For the children 
it is a most excellout thing j thefr pai'cnts are gene- 
rally very poor ; and they would otherwise bo nur.-iing 
or playing in the streets. Tlic district visitors very 
frequently send one to her. She never employs them 
very long, and sometimes rends to, or teaches them 
other things at their work. She pays them less, no 
doubt, than older ones would have, but more than 
they could otherwise earn, and takes some trouble 
with them, which is more rare. 


not work more than half a dozen times as late as 
10 p.Jt. At other times of the year they frequently 
left ofi at 5 or 6 p.jc. Her’s was a general millineiy 
and di'ess-making business ; court dresses being made 
by her, but not in great numbers. On a wedding or 
mourning order she might have, once or twice a year, 
to work after 10. She had 12 or 14 persons in her 
employ during the season, all being residents. She 
preferred giving lior work out to having day-workers 
in her work-room, as she did not like the risk of 
h-aviug unpleasant iissociates for those who were 
imdor her own roof. 

51. Miss B., 1 was an out-door apprentice iu the 
country, and am now established for myself in London. 
We find it a very difficult thing indeed to get good 
hands. I and my sister have often had to sit up late 
after our work-people have gone, literally to unpick 
their work and do it over ag.ain. There is such a 
demand for really good hands that they are sure of 
constant employment iu the season. 

No doubt dress-makors suffer terribly in health ; hut 
it is not all the fault of long hours or bad work-rooms 
and bed-i'ooms. The fact is, that delicate girls arc ap- 
prenticed to it under tlie notion that it is light, easy, 
and agi-eciihle work, and therefore fitter for them thim 
any other. But no idea could he more mistaken. That 
was the cause of my being apprenticed to the business, 
and 310W I know that almost anything would have 
been better for my herJth. You might almost say 
ivith truth that the majority of dress-makers are pre- 
disposed to bad health before tliey begin to learu. 

1 am afraid that the ladies are not blameless with 
regal’d to the long hours. No doubt there are many 
who do, and more who are ready to give long notice, 
but I myself know of others who will never give thefr 
orders, until the last moment for fear that other ladies 
should have di-esses like them- This is especially the 
case with the court dresses. There is no concealment 
about it, they say so to ns tlieinselves. 


52. Miss J2.— Had resided and worked for several 
seasons at two genei'al dress-making houses where the 
work in the season was begun at 7.30 a.m., and they 
did not ever begin to clear up till 11 i».m. This 
lasted for six weeks or tivo months. She was very 
rarely kept later than 11 at work. Her healtli, she 
said, had not suffered in any respect. The food was 
good and the work-rooms and sleeping apartments, in 
her opinion, unobjectionable. 

53. C. B . — worked for three years at a general 
dress-maker’s near Baker Street. There were six or 
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seven of us living in the house there. They were next morning, -when -we worked till 11 or 12 the night G«erai 
very kind ; the food and everything was nice enough, before. Dress-aaken. 

but I had to give up through ill healtli, and uiv We had half an hour for each meal. At dinner 

younger sister, who was there, died of cousumption. we always had meat and potatoes, no other ve®etable London. 

I am 21 now. I was never very strong, though I ever. We never had meat at any other time, vAiether — T 

dare say I look in good health now. After I had we were working late or not. The sunner was hrcnri ^^'^•H-W.Lord 

been there for a few months my finger became bad, and cheese. We had prayers at 10, and went to work 

not with using the needle but breaking out in boils, again afterwards if it was uecessai’y. 

I do not think there was anything wrong about the 30f. was the premium paid for me for two years 
sleeping place or the work-room ; the room we worked apprenticeship. After that I was an improver, liviuo 
in used to have 15 or 16 iu it during the season ; it in the house and giving my work without payment, 
was about the size of this (15 ft. sq. by 10 ft.). Four Those who stayed longer would be assistants, and be 
slept in a bed-i-oom nearly as big. paid about 7s. a week besides board and lodging. 

Our usual hours of work there were from 7 a.m. We never went out merely for n walk, but we went 
to 9 P.M., but as a yule we worked later than that for errands and to match. I think I was favoui*ed 
in the season, but never after midnight ; we often because I was delicate ; they scut me out more than 
worked until 11 at night. We were never any later the rest. Some might not go out for several days. 

SILK MEECERS, DRAPERS, &c. 

Messrs. Lewis and Alleney, Regent Street. 

54. Miss , manager — I have been here 11 season. They do not have auy exercise then. They Silk Mercers, 

years, and am familmr with most of the details of could, if they wished, go out before bre^Afast. If we Drapers. &o. 
management in our establishment. The London know where they go, we let them sleep out on Satur- 
season commences at the end of March or tiie begin- day mid spend Sunday away, but we like them to be 
ning of April, and continues until the middle of July, back by Sunday night. We leave off work at 4 p.ir. on 
During the whole of that period our work begins at Saturdays now, iu the season we leave off at 6 p.m. 

8.30 A.M., or thereabouts, and censes at 10 or 1 1 p.3i. invariably. All have four weeks holiday in the yearj 
We never by any chance work after 11, for the gas is some in August and the rest iu September. All of 
invariably turned off at that hour. Our work-rooms ours ai’C girls of very good moral chai-acter. 
are all lit by gas. I thiuk I may say that, we never With respect to the habitual system of late working 
clear up before 10p.ar. in those months, and very fre- iu the season, — working I mean till 12 at night and 
qucutly not much before 11. ITlieu I say we begin often later, — I think it is avoidable, and I am sui-e 
at half past 8, 1 mean this : we ai'e obliged from that nothing is gained by it. 

want of accommodation to have our meals iu two There certainly is a great difficulty iu getting good 
sets 5 so one set will prepare the rooms and work be- hands ; it is quite a mistake to think that it is a mere 

tween S and 8^, while the otlier set are breakfasting ; question of getting more hands and more room for 

and at 8.^ they come _ to breakfast, while those who them, and that it is only a very few superior hands 
have bre.akfiisted begin their work. Three-quarters for the final touch, as it were, that we require ; even 

of an hour ai-e allowed for dinner, and about half an as it is, we have to send many away after a few days’ 

hour ior lea, with us ; in tlie season we sup at 9 p.m. trial, because their work is not good enough. But no 
We have meat and vegetables every day for dinner, doubt a great deni may be done by good system. If 
buudays included, and meat for supper also in the the girls knew that theymight leave off at 10 o’clock, 
season. We liave no very large number of young for example, if a certain quantity of work was got 

ladies 111 the house, about 35 in ail, of whom 10 or 12 through by that time, they would work harder and 

are in the shop^ or show-room ; we do not take ap- more clicerfully too, instead of wasting their time, as 
preutices now, indeed we have only one, and she is they do when they know that, whether they work fast 

20 ; and only one or two improvers, for our work is or slow, they will Lave to go on till 12 or 1 at some- 

of the best quality, and we require the most experi- thing or other. Tn many houses also the work is uot 
enced and skilful. The youngest we have is 17, and given out until the evening ; where tlie misti-ess is at 
she is 111 the show-room. About a dozen of them .are once the forewoman of her work-room and the super- 
dress-makers they are always later iu the season Intendent of her show-room, this is very likely to be 
than the millinei-s ; the latter are expected to give the case. There would never bo that cause for late 
them a little help after their own work is doue some- hours in a large place like ours, where each depnrt- 
times,^ as far os they can, wlieii there is great pressure ; inent has a sepni-ate head. But when only a few are 
hotstillit is always the di'ess-niakers, who are at work employed, it is almost impossible that it should bo 
up to the last moment before eleai-ing op. otherwise ; for the payment of a good forewoman 

We only make the bodies of the dresses here ; tlie might make a serious diffei-ence in their profits, 
skirts we send out to be made, and last season we had In the dress-makers’ show-room we have to stay in 
to send out the sleeves too. In the season we have the season, after the shop is closed, to arrange the 
extra hands, who come in as day-workers. We have patterns for the orders taken in the day ; that is not 
the same persons season after season. I do not know the ease iu the sliop or the other show-rooms. 

what becomes of them in the meantime. They ai-e 55. Miss P . — I worked at Madame for four 

not such experienced workers as those who live with months ; it was not during the season, but from 
na. We pay them Is. Qd. a day, and give them their October to February ; I was 18 then. Our ordinary 
umner and thefr tea. Their bom-s are from 8 A.si. hours were from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., but I was there at 
to 8 P.M. It is very rai'e that any of them stay after the time of the Prince Consort’s death. After that 
8 P.M., and I do not think it is usual for day- workers we worked till 3 or 4 A.ir. two or three timp a a week, 
to do so anywhere. I have been in two or three and once all night through. We rested the whole of 
houses, and never kuew or heai'd of any of the day- the next day tffter working all night. As a rule, if 
workei’s there being kept as late as li and 12 at wo worked as late as 3 a jii. tlien we used to leave off 
T • • eai-lier, at 5 or 6 p.m. the next day ; 11 p.m. was con- 

in houses like ours, if apprentices are taken, they sidered the latest hour they worked there, but it was 
bound at IS or 16 yeai's of age for two often later. We had coffee and something to eat at 
and pay 50 guineas premium. 12 when we worked late. The food was veiy good ; 

Tx regular time for them to take a walk, we had meat and vegetables every day. I used to 

before breakfast for that pui-pose, feel tired and heavy after a long day’s work, but never 
out if two or three ask to be allowed to go out in the had any particular headache. 

evening together, or with friends, they can always do I was an assistant there ; here I am a second hand, 
so twice a week from 7 to 11 p.m., except iu the Assistants have 8i. or 107 a year and second hands 

0 2 
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15Z. or 201. ; that is when they live in the house. 
Altogether I have worked at dress-makiug for five 
yews. My health has not sulibvocl at aU, fo far as I 
am aware. There is no need to stand to make court 
trains ; we used to sit ttlways at them. 

56. Miss A. H. — I nni a skirt-inoiinter ; tluit is not 
often done, as it is licre, hy oue pei’son exclusively. I 
ruuk ns a second hand. Two years ago I was at 
Marshall and Siielgvove’s ; I was there for four 
yeai-s ; everything was very comfortable. We began 
work at 8 A.it., breakfast at 7.S0 in the seasou, and 
never were later than 8 p.m., except on veiy rare 
occasions. When the Prince Consort died we all 
worked for a week till 10 or 12, and ouco till 1 a.m. 
We had a good supper there. We were paid well : 
assistants from 14^. to IG/., and second bauds 24Z. 
a year. Wc were always, if we wished, allovred to 
be out till 8.30 of an evening. 

My health has never been injured hy any work. I 
have to stand all the day, but even at tlie end of the 
long days in the season I never found my feet swell. 

I think we could all work faster than we do ; we 
eonld often get through by 9 p.m., what we take till 

II about, in the se.ason, if we knew that we could 
leave off when we had finished whnt we imd in hand ; 
hut as we should have something else to do when that 
was finished, we have no motive to work very fast. 
I don’t mean to say that we are wilfuljy idle, but only 
that the work could be done faster than it is. 

57. Miss K . — I have been here 4 years, and have 
very seldom felt ill at .all ; have never had to be away 
from my work from any illness caused by working. 
I was for two years and a half w'itli Mrs. II., before I 
came here. There w'crc 21 iii the house tlien. We 
used to work there from 8 a.bi. to 12 and 1 for thi-ce 
or four nights in the drawing-rooia wock-s, and I ill 6 
or 7 in the morning of the drawiiig-rooiu. After 
doing so, w’c ahvays jiad a long rest, sometimes the 
whole of the day till 8 the next morning. Vv’o alwa)'s 
denved up at 11 on Saturday night, whatever the 
pressure was. After the seasou, work used to be over 
at 7 P.M. The food was very good and plentiful. 
When we worked so late, we had supper at 8 p.m., and 
cofFoo with bread and butler at 12, and a good break- 
fast at C A.M. when the work was over. The only 
bad thing there was the sleeping ; eight of us used 
to sleep in n room, in wliidi there v-as a sink, \vhere 
all the slops were emptied ; that w.is very unpleasant 
and nnwliolesonie too, I think. Mrs. II. was nhv.ays 
kind to ns. 

53. Mr. S. Lewis TIio dilBculty of restileting 

tho honrs of labour for dress-makers and milliners, or 
oven of inspecting the rooms in which they work, will 
be ibund to arise in the case of persons in a small 


way of business rather than in large and long. esta- 
blished places like ours. Wo can artbrd to tell a 
customer that we cannot e.xeeule her order by the 
time at wliicli .she requires it ; indeed we have to do 
so frequently in the height of Urs seasou. But to 
persons just beginning business, the custom of one 
lady may be all important, and to disoblige her is to 
ruin them.selves. They begin business with little or 

no capital, — an hundred pounds, or two at most, 

take a private house or part of one, and have four or 
five hands to work in rooms intended probably to be 
used as bed-rooms, certainly not as work-rooms. If 
they are at all successful, each year whieli brings an 
increase of business involves an increase in the num- 
ber of hands, while the space, which they liave at 
theu" disposal, being veiy limited, is necessarily soon 
overstocked. 

Comparatively few can afford to take additional 
premises, and still fewer to alter or rebuild them so 
as to make them fit for wovk-rooius. Take our own 
case : we are ubout to pull down five houses at the 
hack, and rebuild, according to an architect’s designs 
for the express purpose ; hut in the front facing 
Regent Street we must not alter a floor or a window. 
Those premises are held under the Woods and Forests, 
and consisted of three separate houses, which we have 
taken ju at different times. They are in most respects 
very ill adapted for veork -rooms, bnt they are valualjle 
to us. 

With regard to the late hours, I am compelled, by 
my OAvn experience, to attribute them in a groat 
degree to the inconsiderateness of ladies in ordering 
their dresses at the la.st moment. We often have 
orders to be completed by the same evening. To Jo 
so, the work in hand Las to be laid aside and finished 
at another time ; bnt by the delay they get behind 
hand with that, until it also becomes urgent, and so 
arrears of work accumulate. 

By far the greater portion of ourwoi-k is given out 
to ho done for us by persons, whom yon may coll 
middle women. They hire and ])ay day-workers, who 
come to their work-places, but do not reside on the 
premises. 

The remarks which our ni.anagcr has made about 
the difficulty of obtaining really good hands arc 
sti-ictly true, and that question is worth tho conside- 
ration of some of our social reformers. It is quite 
astonishing fo see how very few of the girls, who must 
know, and whose iiareuts niu.st know, from the first, 
that they will have to e-aini their ovna living, are 
taught the commonest rudinieiits of a busine.ss educa- 
tion ; but, apart from that, in what is peculiarly 
woman’s work, in the mere use of tho needle and the 
scissor.*, the small number of those, who arc really 
valuaiile, is even more surprising. 


Messes. Jay, Mourning Establishment, Regent Street. 


59. Miss L . — I have been in this establishment .as 
first hand or as forewoman in tho work-room or tho 
show-room for many years. We very rarely Inave 
apprentices or even improvers ; they arc much more 
in private houses. Scarcely any of ours are under 
20. We have 39 in our work-room, of whom 14 
sleep in the house ; the rest are da)--workers. Of the 
14 eight are milliners and six dross-makers. Wo are 
of course liable to sudden pressure at all times of the 
year, but more especially in the London season, 
though not to the same extent as the court milliners- 
From April to July we breakfast at 7^, begin our 
work at 8^, and leave off at 9 p. Ji., or at latest K) p.m. 
At all other times our hours are from 9 a.ii. to 9 p.?ir. 
Tho millinor.s work as long as the dress-makers with 
us, for they manage to help them when their own 
work is over. We have not worked all night for 
yeai-8, except, tiiat is, for one night at tho death of the 
Prince Consort ; wo had then to work for several 
nights till 12 or 1. But I am convinced the prin- 
cipals gain nothing from late hours ; the workpeople 
are too fatigued for work the next day, if they work 
late at night. I have hud many battles about if, 


do not mean with the principal, — but I think I may 
say now that I have gained my point ; and except on 
some very extraordinary occasions like that which I 
have mentioned, we never work after 10 p.m. 

If those in the house have parents or ftiends to go 
to, we let them go out for Saturday and Sunday; that 
is to say, the younger ones. Wo cannot ask ques- 
tions of the older ones as to where they intend to go ; 
they have dinner and a home here on Sunday^ if they 
prefer to stay. They can all go oat for half an hour’s 
walk in the morning beforo 9, if they like ; some do, 
but it is a common fault witli them to neglect exer- 
cise. Our doors are always locked at 1 1 every night ; 
I could not myself get in after that time. 

Our work-room hci’e, I must admit, is not as nice 
as I should like to see it ; but all tho rooms are ih 
adapted for the purpose. Mr. Jay has spent a good 
deal of money on it, but it is still very close and hot, 
especially on foggy days in winter, when the gas is 
lit. In the summer they can have the windows open; 
but you see they have stuffed up the ventilators, 
whicir were over the gas jets ; they said they n>‘“lo 
the gas blow about and gave them cold. They 
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aot, hoveTC-r, suffer any more than by feeling the 
lient oppressive ; fainting is not frequent among them. 
Ilovever, I must say that I thiuk it Tvould be bad 
fi.r them, if they had to go on workiug here beyond 
our usual hours ; they are quite long enough. No 
one in the room has weak eyes. Tiiose that are in 
the house have a fortnight’s holiday ; tliey arrange so 
as to take it ut different times. They are paid monthly. 
Ail but two or three Imvo a salary. 

[In the centre of the room was placed a 
glass skylight, the top of which could be 
raised above the vertical sides on which it 
rested; this, Mr. Jay had hoped, would 
have created a sufficient up-draiight for the 
purposes of ventilation, hut it seems not to 
have answered his expectations. The state 
of the bed-rooms was satisfactory. Mr. 
Jay in discussing with me the size of the 
work-room mentioned the great difficulty 
experienced by all tenants of houses in 
Regent Street, who desired to adapt their 
' houses to the exigencies of their business, 
in consequence of the objections entertained 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to sanction permanent altera- 
tions. 

In answer to a question relating to the quality 
and amount of food supplied to the residents 
in his house, he referred me to his butcher, 
baker, and gi-ocer, whom he named. At 
the same time he told me, in illusti’ation of 
the groundlessness of complaints made on 
that score by the young ladies, that at one 
time, having thought that the porter which 
was then fuimished for their consumption 
by a neighbouring public-house, and was 
complained of, was adulterated, he arranged 
with a wholesale brewer to supply them 
with pure good stout; notwithstanding that 
this arrangement was properly carried out, 
several persisted in sending out for the pre- 


viously repudiated porter, and preferred Silk aiGrcers, 
to for it out of their own pockets. — Dra pers, &e. 

60. Miss Mumford. — I am now the housekeeper, 

but I was for six j'ears in the work-room. I never Mi'-U.\V.I.ord 

suffered in health, never fainted. My only reason for 

giving it up was that I liked, tliis much better, and 

Mr. Jay wished me to try it. Wo have from 12 to 
18 here dining on Sunday; they have meat and 
vegetables eveiy day and sometimes a pudding. 

They dine in two sets ; each has 20 minutes. Some- 
times the young ladies in the sliow-rooms are not 
able to come, then I always let them have a chop or 
steak later. They do not have beer in the middle of 
the day, but as much as they like at supper. When 
thero is great pressure in the show-room, as at the 
time of the Prince Consort’s death, we have sand- 
wiches and slieriy in an adjoining room, and they 
run in and get a mouthful when they can. 

61. Miss S. — I have been a day-worker here for 
14 years and liave never worked anywhere else. We 
seldom work more than from 9 a.m. to 9 r.jr. ; if we 
do we are paid for it, but it h.appeus so .seldom that 
I have never thought whether the rate is higher than 
our regular wage ov not. That is 135. a week for me. 

My lotlgiugs cost me 45. out of tliat. An hour is 
allowed us for dinner ; most of ns bring it here, for 
we live too far off to go home. I live near the Enston 
Road. On most Saturdays we leave at a p.m. Holi- 
days are not forced on us in the dull season, but 
we may take a week or a fortnight then, if we can 
afford it. 

62. Miss II. — I have been here 12 jnontlis ; before 
that I was apprenticed at Ely for two years and a half. 

My premium there was 10^. I did not live in the' 
house, bat slept and had all my meals at home. They 
never worked there later than 10 r.ii., and I always 
left at 9. We used to begin at 9 A.sr. I have never 
worked here after 10 p.sr. Iwas ill this summer and 
had to go home, but I hove been back for throe 
months, and am still very well now. I don’t know 
that it was the work, or what it was, that made mo 
fall iU. 


Messrs. Swan and Edgar, Regent Sitieet. 


63. Mr. ?[acinlosh . — We have only for the Inst 
two months emploj'od mnutlo and dress makers on 
our own premises, so that I cannot speak from actual 
experience as to the hours of work, which are abso- 
lutely necessaiy in the height of the season. But I 
am quite sure of this — and I have had some ex- 
perience in the conduct of a business — that the best 
thing for all would be a strict factory law to limit tlie 
hours of work ; the trade might safely be left to right 
itself. We have, besides our resident saleswomen, 
from 40 to 50 young women here in our work-rooms ; 
all are day-workers. Their hours arc from 8 A.ir. to 
8 P.M., and we do not meau ever to exceed them. One 
hour is allowed them for dinner, and half an hour for 
tea. When we have as much work as we can get 
thi’ough in the week, we must refuse orders, or take 
on more hands. 

I am quite sure that all phil.anthropic efforts, whe- 
ther byindividufds or associations, will end in smoke ; 
nothing but au Act of Parliament will be of any use 
to restrict the Lours of work. I do not say tliis 
me»ely on the spur of the moment, it has long been 
my deliberate conviction. 

Of course it would not do to have tlie same strin- 
gent rules applied to those who serve in the shop ; 
on a veiy busy day the stock nmy have become so 
disarranged as to require some hour or two to put it 
in order after tlie shop is closed ; and with respect to 
meals too, the overseer and others, who have to wait 
on ladies at their own homes or in our show-rooms, 
must necessarily be uncertain and irregular ; between 
those and the workpeople a well-defined line can be 
drawn. For the bulk of those who are in the work- 


room it would be the greatest boon to enact simply 
that work should not begin before or continue after a 
fixed hour. 

64. Miss K . — I am now the head of Messrs. Swan 
and Edgar’s work-room. I have been in several pi4- 
vato dress-makers’ houses in London. We generally 
considered the hours of the season to be from 8 A.ir. 
to 11 or 12 at night. For about two months w'c 
never thought of leaving off till 12 or 1 a.m., but we 
did not work all night more than twice a season. I 
do not think it possible to avoid late hours in private 
houses then. It is very difficult to get good hands 
in the middle of the season, even when you have room 
for them. Still I must ffilow that it is had for their 
health ; my own constitution has been very much 
impaired by the late hours which I have had to work, 
and no doubt very maaiy suffer very much from that 
cause. I was myself very strong when I first came 
up to London. 

It certainly would be a great disadvantage to the 
young ladies in several ways to be obliged to live Out 
of the house ; still I must say that if I had to choose 
for tho season, between living out of tbe house and 
working from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M., and living in tlie houso 
and working from 8 A.M. to 1 1 p.m., I should prefer 
the former. As for the protection which residing 
in the houso gives, tliat depends on circumstaiioes. 
There are many residents who are no better in a 
moral point of view, than if they were wholly unpro- 
tected. 

I never heard of any case of the work-room 
being used for any of the yonng Indies to sleep 


in. 
O 3 
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Messes. Howel and James, Eegent Steeet. 


G5. Mr. Jeffery, junior.— When our number is full 
we have 32 young ladies resident on our premises ; 
11 of them ate in the show rooms and the rest, 21, 
aie milliners or dress-makers. It happens by accident 
that sevei-al have left us since last season, either to 
get married or to commence business for themselves. 
We never discharge any at the end of the season, hut 
keep them through the year. Seven of them are ap- 
prenticed ; they arc generally bouud for three years ; 
in one case we were obliged by the rules of an institu- 
tion from which we received one to bind her for five 
years, hut after the third year we have been giving 
her a salary of 16Z. a year the same as if she were 
out of her time. 

We do not take on additional hands in the season, 
but we give more work out. Next yeai* we shall 
have sewuig machines, which will enable us to take 
more dresses thuu we could last season. The ma- 
chines can do any straightforward work, such as 
running the seams of bodies as well as skirts, and the 


fiuost kind of work also. We reckon that three 
women arc required to finish off the work of one 
machine. 

In the work-room the work begins at 9 iu the 
morning all the year round ; wo are at no time 
eai-lier ; the shop is closed at 6 in the evening for 
the three winter montlia, and at 8 for tlireo summer 
months ; iu the iiitermediato seasons we close at 
half-past 6, 7, and half-past 7 according to tlio time 
of year, and they always finish in the work-moms 
within an hour or an hour and a ludf of that time. 
Even in the height of the season and on the draw- 
ing-room nights we never by any chance continue 
work after 10 p.m., and we very rarely work so 
late as that. Wc diue in thi-eo parties, each having 
half an houi\ ® 

Apprentices always ask for the millineiy in pre- 
ference to dress-mnldng depai-traent j the latter is so 
much heavier ; it is frequently really hard work. 
We find it difficult to got good dress-makers. 


66. Messes. Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford Street. 


Mr. Manhall conducted me ovei- the whole of 
tlie premises occupied by his firm. From conversa- 
tion with him, with Mr. Snelgrove, and with the 
manager of the work-rooms, I obtained the informa- 
tion which I subjoin. 

At the time of my visit (November), the total 
number of female residents was 63 ; 34 were milliners 
and dressmakers ; some of the rest wei'e in the show- 
rooms or shop ; the carpet stitchers, who belong to a 
lower class, did not live on the premises In the 
summer season a dozen or twenty more were usually 
taken on, hut none were discharged at the end of 
the season, the ordinaiy casualties of majriages or 
leaving to better themselves being generally sufficient 
to reduce the number to the same limit belbve Chi’ist- 
mas-time. 

The manager considered that there was room for 
about 40 persons in the work-room j a number which, 
according to iny experience, would leave it one of 
the least crowded rooms of its class in tlie trade. 
Many of the skirts and mantles were given out to be 
made off the premises, frequently to di-ess-makers 
beginning business, whose time was not fully occupied 
by their owm customers. 

The hours of work at the time of my visit were 
from 8.30 A.M. to 7 p.m. : in the three winter months 
they ffiways left off at 4 p.ar. on Saturday, and for the 
rest of the year at 5 p.m. In the season they are 
expected to be at work by 8 a.m. and do not often 


67. An employer ai great experience in the con- 
duct of one of the largest silk mei-eer’s businesses at 
the West End. 

In considering any scheme for- limiting the hours 
of dress-makers it becomes important to look at the 
price paid for their labour. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, so far as my own experience goes, the 
mere price paid for making a dress, at all events in 
tliQ present state of fashion, results in a dead loss 
to the maker. Of course I do not mean that we lose 
upon every di-css we mal<e, but our profit aiises from 
the material which we supply, and it is a mystery to 
me how dress-makers live, who merely make up la^es 
own materials. Thei’e is a charge almost stereotyped 
for dress-making, 15s.; some have in some cases 
chai'ged 1/., hjit tliey ai-e considered deal-. Now take 
for ex.ample these liusey dresses, which are worn with 
a good deni of braid on the skirt. Wo give our skirts 
out to be made ; here are soveral for which we have 
paid respectively 3^. 6t7., 5s. Qd., lOs., ISs., and in 
one case IZ. j yet for making the skirt, body, and all 
we can only charge the 15s. A.s a matter of fact we 
do not ever, or scarcely ever, make up any but our 
o-ivn materials ; still this fact remains unaltered, that 
the value of the labour expended on our premises on 
tdio body is wholly or iu great part unrepi'csented in 
tlie chai-go for making the dress, as distinguished. 


work after 8 p.ir. The occasions on which work 
goes on tiil^ 10 p.u. are not half-a-dozen in tlie season. 

Apprentices are not taken, but young Indies go 
ns improvers to reside iu the house, without a salary 
for 6 or 12 months, under a verbal agreement which 
^mits of their leaving at rmy time, and aftei- their 
improvement they begin with salaries of from 12Z. to 
15Z. for the first yeai-. 

The health and comfort of the residents of loth 
sexes are studied here with very satisfactory results. 
Most of the “young ladies ” live in a separate house 
vnth an enti-ance in Henrietta Street, where tlicy have 
sitting rooms for theh- especial use ; they are always 
allowed to go out in tlic evening on entering their 
names with the doorkeeper, but ou-e obliged to be in 
by half-past 10 under pain of dismissal tlic noxt morn- 
ing, if they cannot account for their being out later 
in a proper way. If tlioy were us lute as 1 1 v.u., 
they would probably be locked out. The kitchens 
and all the avrangemonts for feeding arc viny good. 
The young ladies uro provided with a dining upai-t- 
ment distinct from that used by tlio young men of 
the establishment ; they dine in two parties, each 
having about lialf-an-hour. If any are detained in 
serving a customer, or are absent on busiaess at the 
dimier hour, a separate table is always provided, 
bach cases occur with such frequency as in Mi'. 
Marsliall’s^ opinion to render it impossible to adopt 
anything like the factory system of meal hours. 


that is to say, from the cost of the dress when made. 
Now we pay soloi-ies varying from 20Z. to 120Z. a year 
to those who work for us residing here,— tlic average 
will be 40Z.,— and the cost of lodging, hoard, &c,, 
must he reckoned at another 30Z. at the very least ; 
(one firm used to reckon it at 35Z. in account with a 
pai-tner who used to coufract to fui-nisli cvei-ytluDg 
for them, rent and taxes not included.) Tho margin 
^erefore for the profits of small dress-makei-s must 
he found in the saving the expense of our salai’ies 
and household, so that they ncccssoi-ily have hut few 
hands, doing all their superintending and cutting out 
work themselves, and live as plainly and as economi- 
cally as they can, working as long as they can manage 
day after day, while there is work to be done in^the 
Kason, to m^e up for the want of work that must 
0 ow, and has preceded, the excessive activity of 
three or four months in the yeai*. 

I have^own dress- makers, whom we have supplied, 
X ^ asleep over our counter as tliey ordered 
what they wanted, after working night after night 
tiU one 0 clock from five in the morning. Those 
paiticiilai- cases, that I have now in niy mind, were 
young laches who had been some little while in busi- 
ness, for themselves and had a good connexion ; there 
was no choice for them but to take all the orilors they 
could, and certainly if their assistants had to work 
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late, they did not spare tliemselves ; and after all, like 
many others in their position, they had often to wait 
a long time for their money. 

You may depend upon it that there are no largo 
fortunes made out of dress-making. 

68. A member of a • loell-knoxon West End firm, 
whose position eminently qualifies him to give uu 
opinion in the matter, stated to me that he had no 
douht whatever that considerable fortunes were still 
frequently made by private dress-makers, who sup- 
ply materials, and in so short a time as eight or 
10 years. Ho mentioned several cases in illustra- 
tion of his a.ssei'tion, in which he had peculiar 
opportunities for knowing the actual state of things, 
and accounted for the not unfrequeut bankimptcy 
of fasliionablc establishments by refen-iug to the 
^•eat and noted extravagance, in which those had 
indulged. In his opinion, although beginners in the 


business who had not capital to back them did suffer 
from the habit of giving long credit, tlie fault was 
n" foi’ I’eing needlessly 

fearful of offending by asking for the money due 
to thena, and lie was quite convinced that, os a 
genei-al rule, ladies, although they might be in arrear 
with their' accounts, paid well ; so that in any ave- 
rage business of two or three years’ standiii"' the 
actual receipts for the year would ahout balanco tho 
debts upon the books for the same period. Of this 
he gave me, in confidence, some signal instances. 
He also commented sti-ougiy on the exorbitant per- 
centage of profit upon the value of material, which 
private dress-makei-s wei-e enabled to, and did usnaily, 
make by insisting on cliarging for the di-ess as a 
whole instead of in detail for material, trimmings, 
making, &c. ° 


Silk Mercei's, 
Drapers, &e. 

Lnniloii. 

Kr.H.W.Lord. 

c. 


69. Messes. Harvey and Kichols, 
The extreme of working hours was stated to be 
11 ; the usual timo being from 8 to 8, with tv'o hours 
for meals, and the occasions of continuing till 9 being 
very rare. Only five or six resided in the housed 
three of whom were saleswomen and the others first 
hands ; the rest of the work-people all lived out. 
The carpet-stitchers are paid by the piece, at the rate 
of l^cf. a yard for Brussels, and averaging 11. a 
week in the busy times, which are for some weeks 
before each quarter day. It is considered to be veiy 
bad work for the fingers. The youngest in the room, 
when I was there, was 19 years of age. 

The number of mantle-makers vai-ies from 30 to 
SO or 60, according to the time of year ; they eai-n 
from 25^. to 40Z. in the course of the year, the weekly 


Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 

•wages averaging 14a. Milliners are also omployed, 
but dresses are not made on the premises, and even 
skirts ai'e given out. 

The youngest in the establishment were two girls 
of 14, who were employed to help the work-people by 
fetching and can-yiug things for them ; these were 
paid 5s. a week ; they wei’e not ajiprcnticed 5 no ap- 
prentices were taken in any department. The 
youngest at any work with tlie needle was over 16. 

The first hand milliner informed me that she he- 
lieved the latest hour at mllUoeiy shops in the dis- 
trict to bo 10 P.M., and tho tivevage earnings for 
assistants 10s. a week. 

Mr. Nichol’s experience was that few ladies or- 
dered anything till just before it was wanted. 


Messrs. Shoolbred’s, Tottenham Court Road. 


70. Jfr. Ehiff/it.— Three years ago we had 650 
persons in onr employment. I do not know our 
numbers now, but probably they have increased. 

Our workwomen do not live on the premises, but 

only the girls in the show-rooms and shop, 20 or 30 

in all, including one or two forewomen. We have 
most of our young men resident. There are now 
more than 80 mantle-makers in our employ ; at the 
busiest time the number is 128. Tliey will earn then, 
good workers, that is to say, from 15s. to 22s. a week ; 
they are paid by the piece. They are closely packed 
then, all in this room, hut there are two of Watson’s 
ventilators, and the room never becomes oppressive. 
All our work-rooms, except the carpet-seaming room, 
are ventilated Ly that means, and wai-mecl by hot- 
water pipes. Wc find that mode of warming more 
successful th.iai any other ; it is ea.sily regulated and 
is without risk. 

A sepni'ate room is provided for dinner and tea for 
the female out-workers. Besides the mantle-makers, 
there are i 1 milliners, 95 upholsteresscs, and ahout 
40_ cai-pet seamers. We have also 13 sewing ma- 
chines. They come to tea. in four sets. Tho room 
will hold about 75 at a time. Those who live neai- go 
home to diuner, but there is apparatus for all who 
like to Iiave the food they bring, cooked for them. 
Most pi'efer that, for as they are on piecework, 
generally speaking, they save time by doing so. 

We have some little girls of 13 or so to run about 
on ei'rands for the work-peoplo, and some wind spools 
for the machines, and so on. Some of them earn 
3s. 6d. and 5.?. a week. The milliners make from 16s. 
to 32s. The cai-pet-seamers from 15s. to 20s. in the 
summer, and from 12s. to 15s. in the winter. They 
work in gangs or sets, and are paid at the week’s end 
80 much per yard of carpet ; that they shai'c among 
themselves. The shape of the room is chalked out 
on the floor, and- they first tack the pieces of carpet 
loosely togetl»r in this shape and then take it to the 
inner room to be seamed. That room being on the 
o^eraent, and on dull days lit witli gas, becomes close 
at times ; it is the only work-room in the estahlish- 
nient, I think, in which we have not yet contrived a 
perfectly adequate system of ventilation 5 there ai-e 

0 


from 30 to So there. They are omployed byus, with 
few exceptions, iiooidy the whole year rounA In the 
other depai'tmeuts, the factoi-y as we call it, tliat is 
the mantle-making, upholstery, &c., they are most of 
them off w'ork for a mouth or six weeks in tlio year : 
still they know that they are sui-e of employment 
f^!;aiu at the end of th.it timo; and as we give the 
preference to those who have been longest with us, 
they keep themselves disengaged, so tJiat we employ 
tho same hands year after year. Comparatively few 
are under IS. Hone ai-e apprenticed. 

The room, in which our residents have theirnieals, is 
not even yet quite as well ventilated as weconldwish ; 
it is on tlic basement under the shop. Tlic ceiling is 
low, aud consequently when the hot joints arc on tho 
table, and tlie very large number wc have are present, 
the room soon gi'ows hot. Before this shaft, which 
you sec, was put up, it was very close and unpleasant, 
but that has now quite done away with the cliiof 
part of tho annoyance. It is veiy simple, consisting 
merely of a chimney, as it were, carried up vertically 
from the rceess of the window along the outside wall, 
and terminating in a moveable cowl level with tlio 
otlicr stacks. Until wc adopted Watson’s ventihi- 
tor, the air of our shop, which, though extensive, 
is also low-pitched, used to be come very offensive 
on a busy afternoon. We had several letters and 
communications from physicians and others on the 
subject, and indeed pci-ccivcd it ourselves, ifweciuno 
in from tho open air, hut now there is liotliing what- 
ever after the most crowded day at all objectionable 
or unwholesome. That wo owo eutii-ely to Watson’s 
ventilators. 

Our hours throughout tho establishment are from 
8.30 A. M. to 7 p.M. in tlie six winter months, aud to 
8 P.M. in the six summer months. In tho latter we 
used, until last year, to close at 9 p.bi., but wo have 
found quite as much work done with an hour loss, aud 
tho hands ai-e better pleased. The machinists never 
work after 7 P.M. ; they ai'e in constant employment 
all the year j they ai'e paid by tlie piece, niul earn 
from 15s. to 25s. a week. The place, in which they 
woi’k, used to ho close and implensant, till wc lind a 
Watson’s ventilator thei'o ; tlie rapid motion of tho 
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machines give rise to a great increase^ ot heat by mete 
friction, and the more aetive exercise of the limns 
causes more animal heat to he thrown off from the 
workers than when tire needle is worked by the hand. 
We are also obliged to have a gas-burner to each ma- 
chine. The work is certainly much heavier than 
needle-work, yet it seems to be less wearisome ; it is 
more interesting to them, less painfully monotonous. 
A highly nervous or delicate girl would not do foi it, 
but none of ours suffer in health. 

T Several of whom I inqrured here told me that, 
beyond their feeling very tired, the machine 
• work had no ill effects on them ; none had 
felt the trembling nor the headache and 
other pains mentioned by other witnesses ; 
some said they thought it no more tiring 
than needlework. — H/WX.] 


I think the work of the girls in the show-room on 
a busy day is as fatiguing as any. I cau assure you 
that, when wo used to work till 9 r.jr., they often 
looked very haggard, when that time came. 'The 
constant standing must be very tiring. 

Wo have taken great pains, .and have been at some 
expense, to make all our people comfortniilo, and, I 
hope, not without success. I lun convinced that wo 
lose nothing by being a little liberal. To study the 
comfort of those who work for you is in the long run 
the best economy, to put it no higher. At first start- 
in'^ in the “ factory,” we had a. little difficulty to make 
alf conform to strict rules as to hours and other 
matters, and some gave themselves a few aii-s about 
it but that lias all passed, and I thiuk 1 may say that 
now we may have the cremn of tho classes of work- 
people, from whom our hands come, and all are very 
orderly, well-behaved, and respectable. 


I went thi-ough this estabUshment^ before the 
work-rooms, whick are ultimately to he in a building 
sepai'ato from the show-rooms and warehouse, were 
complete. Even the temporary accommodation pro- 
vided for the milliners and mantle-makers was veiy 
Tood, Uie room being clean, airy, and not crowded. 
The milliners, 12 in number, were resident ; tho 
mautle-makers, about 40, came only for the day ; but 
besides them a large number of persons had hitherto 
been employed off' tho premises. The manager of 
those departments stated to me that in May and June 
they could find work for almost any number of work- 
people. The new work-rooms were to be very lai-ge, 


71. Messrs. Tarn, Newington Causeway. 

one 128 feet long by 23 wide and about 9 feet high. 
The matter of ventilation had been tho subject of 
much consideration, and Mr. Tarn iiilended to have 
it carried out efficiently iu the new building. A room 
for meals was also to be provided there. 

The longest hours were stated to be from half-past 
8 in the morning to the same hour at night, and that 
only in the season. The really good hands were stud 
to he very independent, going off for n holiday just as 
they pleased for a day or half n day, whether they 
were wanted or not. They were piece-workers. An 
average hand-worker iu the “ mantles would earn 
10s. a°week; a good machinist, 20s. to 80s. 


MILLTNEEY SHOPS. 

72. Mr. Clift, Eegent Street. 

Only foni- sleep in the house i four of tho others 73. The manager at Mr. Clift'e, 
sleep »t ny place of hnsiuoss in Orford Street. ^ 

We tote none hut out-door npprentices ; tlioy are Sti-eef house foi the day ^*“7 ' ' f 

engaged for t»o yeiu-« aud pay no premium ; they very few mmutes after closing. Both 
bo|ii?nt about 15 years old. Milliners used to hane at the samotnuo. We Imye "I’J " 

more resident in thehouse than they have now t it is they are bound for two yoais " 
becoming more and more gonel-al with ns to employ and pay a preinmm of dOi. Wo raaU 

wcrkei-B chiefly sending tliem out on crvamls, when wo cau, loi tneir 

^'Our lon<rest hours for the three months of the healths’ sake, hut wc don’t aUow them to g« 
season are from 8.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. ; for about seven evening, unless wo know whero they go. 6cverni_ 


our young ladieg take a walk before breakfast, 
have supper at 8 p.m. ; it is left on the table for an 
hour, so that they cau go out for half-au-hour, ft tney 
like, without losing theft meal. After work is over, 
they sit in the diniugroom. They all go off’ to bea 
at 11. Their health is very good, and so is tlieir 
gin, waiaiey, wno uieu, was a nmunei i uu. .. ...» appetite. They dine at 1 n-.M. i half an hour o 
at a di'css-malter’s, and not a milliner’s, that she was usually taken ior that mcah It is t>pva is 

working ; and because the two trades are cai ' ' ' ' ’ ‘ ” 

by the same person sometimes, people seem t 
that they are carried on under the same cor 
That is not the case, no milliner need over work lon<^ 
than we do. I do not know any first-class houses 
where they do. 


months we leave off at 8, and for the remaining two 
at 7 or 7.30. Tliere is no need with milliners for the 
long hours which dress-makers work : the drawing- 
rooms do not affect us ; hut the ffite.s and such affairs. 
Our business was unjustly attacked last year iu the 
public papers because it happened that that poor 
girl, ■WaMcy, who died, was a milliner ; but it -wns 


a oi-ess-maimrs, auu uoi, a mimuBi. B, lUEiu auo .vaa uauua.j. nv.. — is 

working ; and because the two trades are carried ou day at which customers usually call, so tna , 
by the same person sometimes, people seem to think seldom any inteiTuption. One, ol course, has 1 
that they are carried on under the same conditions, to stay in the shop, and would attend to anyone, 

'TUnf- ioTent +Le> pneo tip milliupr nvp.vwnrk longer it happened to be some one, whom one particuw g 

was accustomed to wait ou, or had taken an order ii'O 
Tea is at half past 4. . , 

w e nave our aay-woraers oniy lor wie Bciisoit nv The average solaiy is 20f. or 251. a year, 
pay them 7s. or fls. a week, and give them dinner as hand living in the house has about 40<., 
well as tea. Our residents all have a fortnight or lives out 501. a yeai-. A second hand bonnet roi ^ 
tlu-ee weeks.’ holiday in the year. They have time has higher pay than a second hand ’iP/ 

for their meals, but it would be veiy difficult to give former if she is out of the house would ’ 

them a fixed time j ladies often, for example, will aud tlie latter 10/. less. Mr. Clift often j.gj, 

leave something in the morning to be altered, say- apprentices a present when they are going hom _ 

ing they will call in an hour or two, or a customer the holidays or leaving. Ho is very kind anc 

calls ill tlie shop, while they are at the meal, and has siderate. Milliners’ hom-s are not longer 

to be attended ; in the first case the meal will be 
ixistponcd, and in the second interrupted. 

I have no doubt that good was effected by the 
Dress-makers’ Protection Society. Certainly the stop- 


1 private houses where millinery and die®- 


except i 

making are carried on together. -Dotpre 

I have been with Mr. Clift for ten ycai-s. 
that I was iu tlio show-room at a very 
private dross-maker’s now Hanover Square. 


page of Sunday work is mainly due to them, and they private aross-maKcr s now iiaiiuvci 
also have liacl some inflnence in reducing the hours been in a shop before that, aud it was ma<le 
of work. The hours are still voiy long and very favour to take mo in a private house, as i 


genei'ally so, I dare say, but not so long 
veraal as they wero 20 yews ago. 


or BO nni- 


,v shop. 'Ihiiigs .have changed since ffiat • 
ladies who have been in shops will not go mto p 
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houses. They think more of the houj's of work than 
of salary, and in shops generally, I mean by that in 
establishments for dress-making or inillineiy, where 
the business is not caiTied on solely in a private house, 
the hours are far shorter. Consequently I believe 
that we have much less difficulty than they in getting 
good hands when we want them. The first question, 
which any who apply here for employment ask me, is 
“ What are your hours.” And so T believe that those 
large establishments like Lewis and AUenby’s, or 
Mai’shall and Snelgrove’s, can have almost any one 
they choose of the best work-people, simply because 
their hours are reasonable ; and that would be the 
case, even if they paid smallw salaries than they 
do. 

Many are never allowed to go out, evening or moru- 
ing, on any week day. I was for nine months at the 
house I mentioned without ever going out except on 
Sundays. It was “ against rules.” I know a gi-eat 
deal, of what goes on still in private dress-maker’s 
houses, either through friends of my own who work 
there, or through some of the young IMies here, whose 
sistera or other relations and friends do. There is 
not veiy much change thei'B in the last 10 or 12 years, 
except, perhaps, that working on Sunday is veiy 
much less fi-equent. But as compared with 20 or 25 
years ago there certainly is an improvement ; there 
is much less night-work than there was ; still work- 
ing from 7 A.M till 11, 12, and later is not unusual } 
from 8 A.BI. to 1 1 p.m is the sliortest time iii the season 
for most private houses. 


In many places in the country they work as long 
as in town ; only their seasons are not so long. In 

the country the reason is that they have not probably 

they can’t get — hands enough, when they want tliem ; 
but tliey could easily get a good deal of the work done 
out at people’s houses, if they chose to do as half the 
London houses do, givo skirts and such things out to 
be made. At tlio last private house that I was in in 
London, the girls in the show-rooms were always ex- 
pected to help in the work-room, after them own work 
was over ; I worked till 12 and 1 a.m. there j tlu* 
principal would say “ I will not have some of my 
“ young ladies idle, while others ai’e working.” 
That is no very unusual thing now. For t^self^ I 
became a dress-maker of my own choice, and I would 
not be one again for any amount of money. 

Fi'ora what I have seen and know, I do not think 
'that fashionable dress-makers are wealthy people. 
They charge high prices, but they give long ci-edit, 
and having in most cases to buy all the articles they 
require iu detail at shops, instead of being able to 
keep large stocks, they pay at a much higher rate 
than, for instance, we do, and must often take nearly 
as long credit as they give, if they can get it, and have 
so to pay proportionately. Some may keep carriages 
and live iu countiy villas ; one did with whom I was, 
but sha went through the Gazette. Those who make 
money, and save it out of dress-making, have to be 
careful and work hard for it. Extravagance and 
luxury are not by any means characteristic of our 
fashionable dress -mtikevs. 


Millinery 

Shops. 


London. 

Jlr.n.W.Lord. 


74. Mr. Brandon, 139 & 140, Oxford Street. 


[The following statement was given me by 
Mr. and Mrs. Brandon, after visiting their 
establishment.] 

They employ about 100 persons, about 40 of whom 
sleep on the premises. 

The hours of business are from 9 o’clock in the 
morning to 8 in the evening during nine months 
of the year, during the remaining three from 9 in 
the morning to 9 in the evening, Saturdays excepted, 
the hour being 7 o’clock on that day. 

Those who sleep out of the house have their 
dinners and tens, and during the longer hours their 
suppers ; breakfast is served at 8, dinner at 12.30, 


tea at 5, and supper immediately after business, 
thus giving an opportunity to those who wish to visit 
their friends, or do their own work, or take a walk, 
the principals con-sidering it necessary after the 
sedentary occupation of the day to take fresh air 
and exercise. 

The house is closed at II o’clock for retirement to 
rest, and ns quickly ns possible after that hour all are 
expected to be in bed. On Sundays meals ai-e pro- 
vided as during the week-days. Those who prefer 
spending the Sunday witli their fiieuds have full 
liberty to do so, or otherwise, according to their own 
convictions. 


74a. Messrs. Foster and Duncum, 16, Wigmorb Street. 


In the premises iu Wigmore, Street, 18 young 
women ai’C employed in the show rooms, either ns 
saleswomen or in mounting flowers for wreaths, &e. 
About one-half of them are resident ; these have a 
sitting-room on tlie first floor, with a piano ; the bed- 
rooms are clean and comfortable, none having more 
than two, and several but one occupant. Their 
hours for the six weeks pi’eceding Chi-istmas last had 


been only, in exti’crac cases, as long ns from 9 a.m. 
to 8 P.M., and even in the London season they do not 
usually work from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Occasionally, if 
a sudden pressure has wisen, through short notice for 
a drawing room or a similar cause, they have worked 
until 12 at night, but that had occurred only once or 
twice in a season. 


75. Mr. Hill, Holborn. 


You may fau'ly take ours as a specimen of the 
medium millineiy business. You will find the work 
carried on under the same conditions, whether it is 
.at Ludgate Hill, or Edgwme Hoad, Newington, or 
Knightsbridge. I know nearly every shop of the 
class in London well enough, at all events, to give 
yon an account of the trade generally. 

As a rule about half live iu the house and half out, 
hut during May and June there will be a larger 
proportion of day-workers. Those who live in the 
house are the s^eswomen and tho first hands and 
apprentices. We ai’e more particular as to their 
references than witli day-workers, so they may bo 
rather more select. For example, wc have 10 resi- 
dents and about 10 day-workers ; in the summer we 
should liave no more in the house thau now, but five 
or six exti-a day-workers. 

Our hours of work are from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., with 
an hour for dirmer and half an hour for tea. We 
have supper at 8.30. In summer the saleswomen are 
employed till 9 p.m., but not usually those in the 
work-room. We do make to ordei’, but the bulk of 
the business in establishments like ours consists in 
2 . 


the sales from the windows, so that there is never 
very great pressure. When we are pressed, we offer 
our hands the work, but it is not very often that they 
care to take it, so we often have to buy in the City, 
and have to be content with a smaller profit. Some- 
times an out-door hand, they are the second hands or 
assistants, may take a bonnet or two home to make, 
especially if they have any one to assist them there, 
and any special cause for wanting to earn as much as 
they can, some one of tlieii* family to support, for 
iustance ; they are then paid by the piece, 6d. or 
2s. for the bonnet, but for their ordinary work they 
have a weekly wage. The lowest we are giving is 
I4.<.; the wages of day -workers vary from that up 
to 20s. I believe they are better paid in shops of 
our class than in the private houses at tho West. End ; 
ns compared with their hours of work they ceitainly 
are. , . , 

When our residents work aft^ supper, which they 
veiy rarely do, they, ai’e also paid by the bonnet, but 
as they we our best bauds we pay them at a rather 
higher rate. They have the best materials, and 
exercise the best taste wpou them, so that they 
P 
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Millinery produce a higher-priced aiiicle. Good milliners 
Shops. liTing in the house have quite 40Z. a year. 

^ -We have four apprentices, two have been placed 
°° here by the Lord Chancellor, so I suppose we take 
Mr.H.W.Lord. cave of them. They live in the house, and pay a 

premium of 20i. for one or tv'o years. After two 

c. years they ought to be able to earn a fair salaiy. 
Girls have left us, as soon as their time was up, to 
t(dte a situation with a salary of 25/. and hoard and 
lodging. The fact is that there is no better paid 
class of young women than milliners, and yet they 
never save, not one in a hundred ever puts money by. 
They are generally very fond of dress, and often form 
very extravagant habits. 

AU of ours have a fortnight’s holiday towards the 
end of August ; we pay them their salary before tlicy 
leave for it. Moat go home or to friends from Satur- 
day to Monday j those who stay here, frequently dine 
with myself and my wife ; on week-days we have 
ail our meals with them. I am aft-aid there is a 
good deal of truth in what has been said about 
their treatment on Sundays in some places. I know 
that they have been as good as told that there was 
no dinner for them, unless they chose to go to theii- 
friends for it. 

We always lock up the house at 11 p.m. ; they 
frequently, I may say generally, go out after work is 
over of an evening. I never knew any harm come 
of it. You may be sure that keeping them in the 
house would not keep them out of mischief, if they 
wetre inclined that way. We do not, however, allo-w 
the apprentices to go out in the evening, but we can 


always find some errand for them to go out upon in 
daytime. As for the rest, we should never be able 
to keep a single hand iu the house, if we tried to 
curtail theii- evenings. Indeed there is great scarcity 
of good hands ; wo are idways obliged to advertise 
iu the summer, and often to no purpose. Some of 
those who ai-o now with us, liave been bero with 
ourselves and our pi-edcccssor for 6, 7, and 10 
years. We have had no illness ; they suffer from 
colds and toothache, but nothing more. MillLneiv 
has no hard work in it, like drcss-iuaking, indeed you 
might almost say that more is done with pina tlmu 
with needles iu it. All that I have told you about 
hours aud wages, &c. is of very general appUcatiou, 
none of it is peculiar to ourselves. As ibi- overwork 
I assure you that even in our busiest time not more 
than one in 10 ever takes work liomc. 

I know the City wholosnlo houses Loo ; they work 
there even moi-e easily than we, for their liours ai-e 
from 9 A.Ji. to 6 p.m,, and they suldoiu stay longer, 
and ai'o very well paid. 

[The state of both bed-rooms and work-room 
here was very satisfactory, and every in- 
formation was given me with the utmost 
readiness. The same may be said with equal 
truth of most of the other millinery shops 
visited by me, with the exception that the 
work-rooms -were in too many cases liable 
to be overcrowded, and- were inadequately 
ventilated.] 


76. Mbs. Henderson and Mr. Houghton, Edgwaee Eoad. 


Ours is almost exclusively a millinery business ; 
we do occasionally make mantles. We have been 
established more than 12 years here. Only 15 
persons reside on the premises exclusive of ourselves. 
We prefer out-door workers who come for the day. 
We think their health is better, than it would be if 
they lived in the house ; indeed we have not room to 
take more to live here, without crowding them more 
than is good for theii- health. We have two busy 
seasons in the year, three winter and four summer 
months. In those times we employ 40 or 50 out- 
door workers. We have three apprentices iu the 
house and 12 out-door ones. The latter are engaged 
to serve us for 12 mouths, they pay a premium of 
two guineas ; but some, if they ai-e sharp aud useful, 
Py none at all ; they have no stamped agreement. 
We take improvers without a premium. Many stay 
as assistants at a small salary, 65. or 7s. a week, 
after the fii-st year. Those who do the undei-work, 
caps, curtains, &c., earn from 6s. to 10s., but bonnet- 
makers from 10s. to 20s. a week. Most go home to 
their diimer ; those who bring theii- own here, have it 
in the kitchen. The dining-room for our residents is 


on that floor ; they always have a clc.ar hour for that 
meal ; they are all either saleswomen or first aud 
second hands. Their salai-ics are ti-orn 20/. to 70/. a 
year. 

Our hours are from 9 a.m. I,o 8.30 p.m. in winter 
and in summer 9. We would gladly close at 8, it 
om- neighbours would. The house is iihvayH shut up 
at 11 P.M. in summer, and at 10.30 in winter, but wo 
do not allow any work to go on after 9. If we arc 
pressed, om- day-workers take work homo with tliem, 
aild sometimes our residents got up an hour or so earlier 
in the morning. Our work is hotter done by day- 
light. Wo pay our residents extra, .so much per 
bonnet, if they work longer than the usuai hours. 
We have work ail the year round, enough to employ 
all whom we have j-esidiug with us. 

Om- ladies stay long with ua, some have been 9, 
10, and 11 years. I think tlieii- health is tolerably 
good. They seem to suffer from colds a great deal ; 
they paste up the ventilators tiromselves. The chim- 
neys are hoarded up in oi-dei- to allow the stoves to 
burn properly j the smoke used to bo blown into the 
rooms before that was doue. 


-o ^ milliner’s work-room in 

I'addmgton) — Certainly there is no particular thing 
to notice in respect of their health ; but milliners ai-e 
not strong, not even those day-workers, who have 
some an- and exercise every day. A little thing pulls 
them down. I think many parents prefer the work- 
room to the shop or show-room for their chUdren, 
because they ai-e delicate, but in fact they would be 
better if they had more standing and moving about. 
Ivecessarily a room, where a large number work toge- 
ther, becomes vei-y hot, especially after the gas is lit 
We light up soon after 4 p.m., and always give over 
work at 8.30 at this time of year, yet there is time 
enough to make a considerable heat. I do not know 
how that can ho avoided. 

8. The mistress of the establishment^ where 


/9. M^ss 0. , a young lady at the head of the 

milhnery department in a lai-ge and very weU con- 
ducted business in Whitechapel, told me that although 
the houa-3 m the work-rooms of millinery and di-apery 
establishments in that disti-iet were not longer than 
U'Oin 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. aud occasionally half-past 9 or 


the above information was given me, ivishctl it 
not to appear, at all events not in connexion 
with her house, stating, that she herself con- 
sidered them as healthy as servants or other 
girls_ who had to work for their living. She 
admitted, however, that show-room girls 
were decidedly healthier than those in the' 
work-room, and said that the sedentai-y 
occupation and constrained stooping position 
of the latter accounted for it. She observed 
that the day-workers were a very “ §ay 
set,” would be up half the night at dancing 
saloons and such places, and come to work 
the next morning looking dreadfullv ill and 
unfit for work.] 


10 in their season, May, June, and July, it was not 
unusual in the smaller liouses, where only six or seven 
were employed altogether, to make the apprentices, 
who usually lived at home, stay till 11 p.m. to servo 
in the shop ; the older ones being paid by the day 
would not bo subject to that additional labour. 
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Associations, Homes, &c. 


80. Miss Jane Le Plasfrier , — I am the writer of a 
series of letters upon the employment of dress-makers, 
which appeared in the “ Times ” in the yew 1853, 
signed “ First Hand.” I have also lately contributed 
articles on the .same subject to the “ Englishwoman’s 
Journal.” I feel a deep interest in the question, and 
have had very considerable experience. It is only 
fonr years since I left the business, and for the eight 
years before that I had been in business for myself ; 
previous to that time I had had the superintendence 
of more than one very fashionable establishment. I 
am thoroughly familiar with all the evils of the 
system, I know some of the causes of them, and if I 
have not n complete remedy for all of them, at ah 
events I am quite sure of this, that nothing but an 
Act of Parliament to limit the hours and to put the 
work-rooms and sleeping-rooms under sanitai7 in- 
spection will do any good in the matter. Promises 
are worthless ; they were freely made 10 years ago, 
hut only to be broken. At that time all was done 
that could be done by meetings and agreements, or 
anything short of compulsory legislation, and all was 
a failure. The last three seasons have been unusually 
dull ; if the coming one be only what it bids fair to 
be, tlie state of things will be as bad or woi-se tlian 
ever. 

I assure you that there is no colouring or dressing 
up of facts in what I have written ; nothing is even 
overstated, much less fictitious. I can give you the 
names of all to whom I allude. I cannot ti’ace them 
now, for they are scattered about. 

My own work at the house, where 1 was superin- 
'tendent, brought on congestion of the brain, which 
forced me to give up for a time. I will give you only one 
instance of the work there ; before a certain manlage 
in high life, uot one in the whole establishment went 
to bed for tlwee nights in succession. That was a 
place, where 27 were expected to do the work of 40 ; 
they all lived in the house j no work was ever given 
out to be done off the premises, and no day-worker 
was ever allowed to come there. That was for feai' 
of the patterns being copied ; there is immense jealousy 


in that matter. At present it has the bad effect of Mr.IT,W.Lori 

burdening those in the house with excessive hom-s 

of work ; but if those hours were limited, the same c. 
feeling would, I am quit© confident, prevent the em- 
ployers from reducing to any great extent the staff of 
theii' residents. 

For myself, I found no difficulty in keeping my 
work within the limit of 12 hours a day, from 9 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. I had a large business, but I had in the 
season 12 living in the house, and often 12 more day- 
woi'kei's, and besides them I pot out many of my 
mantles and skirts and sleeves j there is no reason 
whatever, why odiers slionld not do the same. Now 
too, the general use of the sewing macliine certainly 
renders fewer hands in the house necessary, than were 
formerly lequired. 

There is no doubt that these large establishments 
of silk-mercers and drapers are infinitely superior to 
the private houses, both in their hours and their, com- 
forts, speaking generally. 

I believe that there is no private house in which 
miUinery is made without dress-making. All who are 
exclusively milliners have a shop front. 

Aftei’ all, the system of long credit, and the ladies’ 
want of forethought, are, perhaps, almost as great 
sources of the mischief, as the cupidity or mismanage- 
ment of employers. But yet, if employers would only 
take the trouble, they can always tell within a little 
what amount of work they will have for the four 
months of the season, and might provide for it by 
engaging a sufficient number of hands to meet any 
ordinary emergency before the pr^sure of the season 
comes upon them. No doubt, many customers thought- 
lessly give very short notice, but long notice does no 
good i the work is always put aside till it must be 
done. As for pressure, .where I was superintending, 
we have had 22 trains to make at one time ; and very 
often, instead of j’esting after the late hours before the 
drawing-room, have Ii^ tlie skirts sent back directly 
after it was over to alter for wear the same evening 
at the Opera or some such thing. 


The Eaelt Closing Association, 35, Ludgate Hill. 


81. Mr. Joseph Fitter. — ^During the time that I 
fulfilled the office of Seci"etary to the London Eaiiy 
Closing Association (1860-64) my attention was fre- 
quently directed to the stale of the employed dress- 
makers and milliners in the metropolis. This was 
more particularly the case at the time of the death of 
Mary Ann Walkley in June 1863, when I was enabled 
to obtain some reliable information as to the exact 
hours of labour observed in the West End mQlinery 
establishments. I will not specify the several houses, 
but will simply name the locality in which each one 
is situated, distinguishing between the hours observed 
in the season and out of it. Thus : — 

Dovei' Street. — ^In the season : 6 in the morning 
till 12 at night, or a period of 18 hours. Out of the 
season: half-past 8 a.m. till half- post 10 or II p.m., a 
period of 14 or 14^ hours. 

Regent Street. — ^In the season : half-past 8 a.m. 
until 1 1 and 12 at night, and sometimes 1 and 2 in the 
following moming 5 from 14^ to 17^ hours. Out of 
the season : from 8.80 a.m. to 10 or 11.30 p.m. ; 13-^ 
to 15 hours. 

Grosvenov Street. — In the season : half-past 8 in 
the morning till half-past 11 at night, and sometimes 

I and 2 o’clock the next morning ; 15 to 17^ hours. 
Out of the season : half-past 8 a.m. till half-past 9 and 
10 P.M. ; 13 to 13-^ hours. 

Bruton Sti'eet. — In tlie season : half past 7 in t'ke 
morning till 1 and 2 the next morning ; 17|- to 18^ 
hours. Out of the season : 8 . 3t) A, 11. till 10 . 30 and 

II P.M. ; 14 aaid 14^ hours. 

Bond Street. — In the season : half-past 8 in the 
morning till 1 and 2 the xjext morning ; 16^ to 17^^ 
hours. Out of the season : 8,30 a.m. till 10.30 and 
11p.m.; 14 and 14^ hours. In this establishment 


some of the young people occasionally work on 
Sundays. Those are said to be “ French girls.” 

It is generally admitted that the efforts made 
some years ago succeeded in abolishing Sunday- 
work, excepting so far* as it might be volun- 
tarily undertaken in a few instances by other than 
English females. When I speak of the work being 
“ Toluntaiy,” I simply mean that the worker has no 
conscientious objection to it So far as my inquiries 
have carried me, I cannot find that these protracted 
hours of toil are undergone in consideration of com- 
mensurately high wages. The day-workers, who are 
engaged as occasion may require, and who do not 
lodge in the house, ai-e paid on the average about 2s. 
a day, with sometimes the addition of dinner and tea, 
or tea only. Perhaps few are without the tea, though 
some receive as little as Is. Qd. a dby. Their work- 
ing day is considered to last 12 hours, hut is some- 
times exceeded. As a rule they ai-e allowed an hour 
for dinnei- and half an hour for tea, a privilege not 
granted to the regular indoor workers, who in busy 
times have to despatch their meals in extreme haste. 
On the other hand, the indoor workers have the 
advantage of an annual holiday during the dull sear 
son. The prolonged hours which I have mentioned 
apply to the higher class of establishmente. A less 
aristocratic trade, particularly in connexion with ad 
“ early closing ” ^op, exhibits many milder featui-ea. 
But as a rule the labour is excessive; and if it be asked 
how it comes to pass' that these young people submit 
to such health-destroying toE in preference to domestic 
service, I can only say that, so fai' as my experience 
oes, great value is attached to the liberty enjoyed on 
undayi, while the vocation in itself is considered 
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London. superior to that of the domestic servant ; tlius it 

proves- easier to find a competent “hand” for the 

jlr. H.'W.Lord. dress-maker’s or milUner’a -work-room than to meet with 
a -well-tramed domestic servant. The love of liberty 
and the idea of gentility lie at the root of the mania 
among young women for becoming dress-makers and 
milliners. In the case of the day-workers, the liberty 
is of course much gi-eater than among the young 
women who are regularly engaged indoors, and who 
are considered to form a superior class. Among these 
there are many -who belong to really respectable 
families, being perhaps the daugliters of professional 
men, whose death has left the family unprovided for. 

As for a legislative remedy, nothing occurs to my 
o-wn mind as more practicable than a species of sani- 
tary law. Although this would not amount to an 
actual remedy, it might very much mitigate the evils 
which exist. Having made this part of the question 
the subject of special inquiry and consideration, I 
would respectfully suggest that great good might he 
effected by a law which should place the work-rooms 
under a complete system of sanitar-y inspection, where- 
by the present over-crowding and defective veutila- 
tion should he prevented. The necessity for this is 
shown hy tho facts which Dr. Lankester’s inquiries 


revealed at the time ofMai-y Ann Wolkley’s death 
It would also greatly add to the value of such legist 
lation, if the sanitary inspection were distinctly aufijo" 
rized to visit the work-rooms at all hours duriDv 
which work wiia going on. If such visits were duly 
reported to a vestiy or other public body, and the 
hours specified, this kind of publicity would he a 
powerful check upon the present system of overwork 
Not unfrequently the workpeople would be found at 
their toil all night long, as on tlie night preceding a 
Royal drawing-room. Tho principal difficulty ia 
the way of such legislation appears to he oue of defi- 
nitioD, tlie question being “what is a work-room?” 
A certain number of workers seems necessary to con- 
vey tho idea that aiv actual work-room exists, and yet 
cave must be taken to prevent an ovasiou of the Act. 
There are many employers who might bo glad of 
such legislation, but those who most requir-e super- 
vision would of course endeavour to evade the law. 

It is only an act of justice toward tho Early Closing 
Association to say that, so far ns persuasive measares 
are concerned, including frequent and costly appeals 
to the public, it ha.s done its best to excite the prac- 
tical sympathy of all classes on behalf of the employed 
dress-makers and milliners. 


The Ho3ie,* Great Marlborough Street. 


82. Mis$ Bramuell My position here has enabled 

me to know a great deal from the girls themselves as 
to then- ti-eatment and condition in houses of business. 
You will fiud much of my experience on tho subject 
ia my report-f for 1862. I also know sevei-al of 
them employers personally, and see them from, time to 
time. 

There are two things above all which I wish em- 
ployers would observe. One is, not to close then- 
doors on a girl who comes back after hours. Let 
them dismiss her- next morning if they please, but if 
they only knew how many falls are due to nothing 
more than missing a train or an omnibus they would 
alter this. The other is, to have a separate bed for 
each person. Some I know have had to sleep witli 
women of known bad character and even suffering 
from a loathsome disease. I cannot describe to you 
the sense of pollution which some of the young ones 
have shown in telling mo of the chai-acter of their 
bedfellows. 

In a large establishment, where a great deal of 
moui-ning is made, they work from 8 or 9 a.k. till 
11 P.M. all tho year round ; this is very bad in the 
winter, when the days are dark and gas is necessary 
for many hours together. One who works there has 
told me that her brain seems to get on fire before the 
time for clearing comes. She used to be a bright 
good-temperedgh-1, but now she has gro^vn so irritable 
that I sometimes fear for her brain. Indeed she 
knows it herself, and deplores it. In several of these 
places, where you ai-e shown a nice and comfortable 
sitting-room, you will find that it is only for the young 
men of the establislinient. Even the show-rooms 
where the girls, who serve there, aa-e allowed to sit 
after theii- business is over, are locked on Sundays, so 
that they have only their own bed -rooms to spend the 
day in, if it rainsl Veiy fi-equently indeed no accom- 
modation is provided for them to attend any place of 
worship. In the more outlying disR-icts, such as 
Xuightsbridge, Paddington, &c., they often are not 
expected to be in the house on Sundays. One poor 
girl, the daughter of a professional man who lived in 
the country — a curate I think he was — told me that 
on her first Sunday in London she asked her era- 
ployei-, in whose house she resided, what she was to do, 
as she had no friends to go to in London, and he only 
Said, “ Go to the devil if you like 5 I can’t he bothered 
“ all day with you.” So for that day she went to 
Church, and wandered about the pai-k all day. The 
next two Sundays were wet ; she had no money, as 


her salary was paid quarterly ; so she wont witliont 
food from breakfiist to tea-time, and had to sit under 
the ti'ees in the paa-k to keep herself dry during the 
interval between the morning and afternoon services. 
After that she was taken on Sundays by some of her 
companions to a room where infidel doctrines were 
discussed, and was led away hy them. She is dead now. 

Last season many of our day-workers wei-o em- 
ployed from 5 A.M. till 1 1 P.M., mrd some kept them 
all night. I do not mean that this occurred night 
after night as a usual thing, but I should say it hap- 
pened quite once a weelc, and they always -vvorked 
beyond the ordinary day of 12 hours. They could 
not have deceived mo about it, for in tho first place 
we always have several from tlto fiiimo liouso, but 
besides that, in many eases I know from the employers 
that they did so. 

No doubt tire cupidity of employers in taking more 
orders than they can possilily got through witliout 
these long hours of work ha.s much to do with it, but 
their customers also have a great deal to answer for; 
I do not mean in not giving ordors in time, so much 
as in neglecting to pay their hills. I know of cases 
of dress-makers in this part of (.own who have four 
and five thousand pounds of debts in their books, for 
which two and three years’ credit has been given to 
persons apparently able to pay, and who have yet 
been unable to raise one or two hundred pounds to 
meet a hill that was coming due. They have tliem- 
selves to pay interest after three months on the cost 
of tlie matei’ials which they procure. They are 
obliged to give credit in order to get tho stock which 
their customers expect them to bring from Paris off 
their hands, before the fashion changes and they be- 
come worthless. I know that one lady of title has 
owed her general dress-molcer — not her court and 
fashionable dress-maker— 70f. for tlu-eo years, and ac- 
tually has not given her a single order for tlio whole 
of last year. They often have not ready money 
enough to pay their quarter’s rent or even the day- 
workers at tlie week’s end, though hundreds of pounds 
are owed them. 

^ Many of the day-workers are nice, respectable, and 
virtuous girls, hut they are surrounded hy temptations j 
even those who live in tlie houses are far from being 
exempt, and some houses arc really disreputable ; there 
are some, where it is well known that the young ladies 
always spend their holidays in tho country with gentle- 
men. I’ho show-room and shop girls ai-e especially 
to be pitied ; they ai-e always chosen for their bright- 


• Whei-e about 70 yoang women reside, nearly all of whom are employed as saleswomen in shoos oi- n 

offa^hioaeble establishments at the West End of London— H.W L 
t The pamphlet entitled “Have Faith in God.” — Morgan and Chase, 3, Amen Corner. 


milliners and dress- 
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nesa, their good figiu'e, good manner, and pretty face. 
Then the tricka encouraged in some houses to get off 
an ai’ticle out of date, for "which some are allowed 
“ tinge money,” a small per-centage, and even to sub- 
stitute an inferior ai-ticle for one selected from the 
window, are painfully degrading. 

Apprentices are taken in the show-rooms as in the 
work-room. The apprentices there suffer veiy often 
fi-om swollen feet, they have so much running about 
and arc always ou their legs. In some large esta- 
blishments the girls in the show-room are not 
allowed ever to sit down, because it does not look 
like business. At some houses all in the show’- 
room ai"e expected to wear black glacd silk. A 
dress does not often last them mors than six weeks 
or two months ; in the season especially the wear and 
tear is veiy great. I know of houses "where the terms 
offered are, that the girls should provide themselves 
■with silk dresses on 16s. a "week, living out of the 
house. If they wear their dress, until it begins to 
look sliahby, one of the young men "will ask to be 
allowed to sei've them with a new dress. The hint 
is generally understood, and the new dross ordered. 
That has to my certain knowledge happened in a 
first-rate establishment to a lady whose salary was 
40/. a yeai’.' Nearly 20/. a year must go in that one 
way. Their healths suffer very much as tlie others ; 
they all break down. 

I do not "wish it to be thought that all employers 
are unkind and covetous ; far from it. There is one 
house in Regent Street where they make a present 
of a new silk dress often once and even twice a year 
to persons whom they are paying 1/. a week and 
more. I think that at M^ame Elise’s they act 
kindly and "wisely to their girls j so much so, tliat a 
very short "time ago they h^ 17 girls "there who had 
been sent to them from us. I never heard any girl 
of good principles speak ill of them. Some time ago 
Mr. Isaacson discharged "without notice two of "tliose 
who lived in the house, because of some conduct, of 


which he disapproved, -with regard to the receiving Xcodon. 

of letter's and c^s from gentlemen ; they came here, 

and I gave them a homo for three nights; they then Mr.H.W.Lord. 

left, and I have heard no more of them. They spoke 

very violently against him and Madame Elise, so 
that some of the others, who live here and had worked 
tliere, "wei’e quite annoyed at it, but soon after, another 
came here, who gave quite a different complexion to 
their story. 

The introduction of sewing machines has interfered 
very much with the employment of day-"workers at 
the West End ; they can rarely get more than five 
days a "week, or about 9i.j in second-rate houses they 
are offered as little as 6s. I do not allow any of those 
who live here to go for so low a sum as that, and 
consequently I have — that is, I feel bound — to let 
them stay here till something better offers. We find 
situations for quite a thousand in the course of the 
year, generally among the best class of houses. I do 
not therefore come very ofteu into contact "with those 
■who work at the small dress-making places. They told 
me, a night or two ago, of one near Portraan Squ-ai-e, 
where tlie work-room "was below the level of the sti’eet ; 
none of the windows in that or in the bed-room would 
open, and the ventilator was immoveable through 
rust. The -w^es are often miserable in such places ; 
at one the cuttei'-out and first hand is actually paid 
only 10s. a week, and the workpeople get 6s. j that 
is a place "where the finest ladies’ sleeves and collars 
ore made. 

Fi’om what I hear of day-workers for wholesale 
City houses, their morals must be very low. The fore- 
woman of a very large place there said the other day 
that she feared that not one in 10 was respectable. 

The conversation is most shocking, especially on 
Monday morning, they tell me. In one instance a 
manager’ tried to check it, but three or four of the 
beat workwomen actually went to the chief of that 
department, and complained of her interference. He 
sent for her and forbade her ; so she left, as she could 
not bear to hear' it, and uot object. 


The West Central Home, Great Ormond Street (established in 1855 by the Countess de 
Grey and Ripon, and Lady Hobart). 


83. Mrs. Chevallier, Lady Superintendent. — Wo 
have 22 miiitners and dress-makers in this home ; 
many have lived hei-e for several years. They are 
very rai'cly out of employment. Shop or show-room 
girls do not often come. We have day-workers both 
in City and in West End houses. The wholesale 
City houses keep them later, but their pay is higher, 
as it is by the piece generally. In the West End, too, 
they are very late sometimes. It occurs at all times ; 
weddings, mourning, and Indian outfits are the fre- 
quent causes of late hours out of the season. In the 
last fortnight one of our residents, a first-hand dress- 
maker, was for two days and a night without rest. 
We often "wait until 11 p.m. for those who work in 
the City. Some of them I do not see from one "week’s 
end to another. They are too late for prayers, come 
in tired and hungi-y, and have then* supper in the 
kitchen, and then go straight to bed. 

There is one fashion in dress no"w prevalent which 
involves great fatigue to the di-ess-maker. Ball dresses 
in light materials are trimmed with ruches, and for 
this work the girls have to stand at a board or counter 
the whole day long, pinning and tacking. At one 
place there is no other work done. They come hack 
dreadfully tired after that "work. 

We have all tlie grades among our residents. There 
is very seldom more than one first hand in a dress- 
making establishment ; she superintends the work- 
room, cuts out, and fits. The second hands do the 


superior- work, finish the bodies, for instance, and 
prepai ‘0 their "work for the day-workers or assistants. 
Improvers, if they have been apprenticed in the 
country, pay a premium of 15/. or 20/. ; if in a good 
Loudon house, they generally give their time and work 
in place of any premium. They stay for six or 12 
months. In many cases they have first been appren- 
tices, and stay on in the house after their term has 
expired. After nearly nine years’ experience in the 
Home, I find that we have not had one serious case of 
illness during the whole time. I attribute this p^tly 
to the general healthiness of the house, partly to the 
enforced walk night and morning to and from the 
pieces of business. 

Although persons frequently come to me in a state 
of general debility from overwork and confinement 
in crowded work-rooms and sleeping apai’tments, (as 
our physician, Dr. Druitt, can testify,) they have 
rapidly recovered their health after becoming inmates 
of the Home, and have in very many cases preferred 
remaining with us, and going out as day-workers, 
rather than accept a move profitable engagement 
indoors. 

In some West End bouses they do not give the clay- 
workers anything to eat after tea at 5 f.m., though 
they stay till 1 1 ; they do not always pay day-workei’s 
for overtime, bur they make it up to them by giving 
them half a day at another time, if they do not want 
them. 


[84. The following statement was made to me 
by the Superintendent of another Home.] 
W e have more than 60 young women resident here ; 
most of them are between the ogee of 18 and 30 ; "we 
take none in over 30 years of age, as it is considered 
that by that time they either do not need, or need leas 


than younger ones, the protection -which -we endeavour 
to give. Of course all are day-"workers. N^rly two- 
thirds are dress-makers ; some few are miOmers, and 
others artificial flower makers and fine shirt makers. 
We requh'o two references with_ each gu-1, and are 
obliged always to keep a very strict -watch over them 
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London. all. I hare Tinfottanately had to dismiss two or 

"~* three ; they were receiving notes from gentlemen, 

M i.E.w.Lor d. making appointments to meet them. It might 
g he all innocent, hut for the sake of the rest we were 
• ■ obliged to send them away. They vary veiy much 

in ohflj-acter. Many are very respectable quiet girls ; 
some are not so steady as they might he. Those we 
dismissed wei’e particularly pretty and well-mannered 
girls. I had gi-eat doubts as to what I ought to do, 
for to dismiss them was perhaps to take away tlieir 
last chance ; but the example to the others was too 
dangerous. The fondness for dress and admiration 
in young girls in their class of life is a ten-ible temp- 
tation. We close the house at 10^ at night ; if any 
are out three times after that hour without a satisfac- 
tory explanation, they have to leave. When they stay 
later at their work, foey send a note to let me know, 
but it is very rare for any of them to be working after 
11 p.M. Some have to be at work at 8 A.st., some at 
9, and they do not usually exceed 12 hours a day. 
Wc have scarcely any who work in the French or 
court milljnevs’ houses ; they are for the most part in 
the general di'ess-making houses. Some work at the 
sewing machines. At one place in this neighbourhood 
the machinists work only from 9 a.k. to 6 p.m., and 
in another till 7 P.ir., as a rule. The artificial flower 
makers often work to 10^ and 11 at night in the 
season, from 9 A.M.; they are on piece-work. Their 
health is not below that of the others. I do not know 
much about then- wages ; indeed, I make a point of 
not asking, bnt sometimes they tell me. Shirt makers 
for good houses have 12s. and 15s. a week when in 
full work ; but for several months, probably from 
August to November, they- are on short time, and 
make what is equivalent to about four days. Those 
who work in the crinoline shops ai-e poorly paid. We 
have one of 15 who is now earning 7s. 6rf., but they 
have had as litfle as 6s. and 5s. a week. The artificial 
flower makers earn about 2s. a day. Dress-makers 
earn 9s. and lOs. a week. 

All of them do certainly appear to sufiPer in health, 
more or less, from the nature of their occupation. I 
have been here for a year and eight raontlis. In fliat 
time three have died of consumption. They complain 
of their chest Imvting them, but nothing else, except 


being very tii'ed. The machinists seem to suffer more 
than the others from pains in the chest ; th^ j,,, 
always doctoring for that. They complain of their 
legs also. I never heard any complaint of their eves 
being injured. One of them, a very delicate lookL 
woman, who works at the very finest shirt-makiM 
told me a short time ago that she never knew what it 
was to have a heacl-aclic or eye-ache. 

The effect of the close rooms, in whicli many of 
them work, is shown, when they are at home here in 
their great dislike, and even Ibar, of anythiao' like 
fresli air, and indeed it is not unreasonable, I'or they 
certainly are very prone to catch cold, if there is the 
slightest draught. 

in respect of the honr.s of work, I do not think the 
day-workers are at all oppressed. They rarely exceed 
the usual hours, and do so of their own free will and 
for exti-a pay, when that is the case. I do not even 
think that they would, any of tliein, be cllscliarged if 
they refused to work, when requested, beyond the 
usual hours ; the demand for them is so gi-eat, in the 
season at all events, as to make them independent to 
that extent. 

85. Miss C. J. M. Sramwell, 3, Chatham Place, 
Bridge Road, Blackfrlavs. ’ 

The majority of the girls who reside at this Home 
now are milliners and dress-makers. There seems to 
be nothing like oppression, either in the matter of 
overwork or low pay, in cither wholesale or retail 
City houses ; nor, when they live on the premises, are 
they otherwise than well treated. They are never 
expected to begin work before 9 a.m., aud the very 
latest is now and then 10 p.m. One I know actually 
apologizes to his hands, if he wants them to stay after 
9 P.M. It is with tlie skirt and mantle hands, who are 
employed by those who take out work even from good 
Louses, aud with milliners who make for the large 
warehouses, that tho pay and the irvcmises are bolli 
bad, and the hours long too, I am told. 

From all that I hear, tho iimguivgo used by the 
older women in tho immtlo-making departments of 
many of tho City wholesale houses is very demoralizing. 
A few bad women of 30 or 40 do a great deal of harm. 
I wish the girls could bo koj)t separato from them. 


86. [The following letter was forwarded to 
me after an interview with the writer, a lady 
who hag taken a very active part in the man- 
agement of one 0 ^ the Homes, and who 
derives her experience as well from having 
been herself for some years in business, as 
from having been long engaged in en- 
deavouring in various ways to improve the 
condition of young workwomen in London.] ' 
I have_ sifted many cases of disti-ess, and I find, 
almost without exception, that such distress arises 
either from want of energy, or from inefficiency. 
Young women now learn only branches of manufac- 
turing or making up, and the consequence is, that 
when this fails, 03- does not occupy the same time that 
other branches of the same article require to produce, 
they are thi-own out altogether. I think workers 
have been gradually deteriorating in work and morals, 
ever since the old apprenticeship system has died out. 
The resteaint and supeiwisiou, exercised then, was 
wholesome discipline for the young. I know it would 
not do to go back to that, but some modification might 
be adopted, that would be good for employei's and 
employed. My experience proves that the love of 
dress, and the dislike to any restraint, ai-e the great 
causes of the disteess amongst the young women of 


our day. Stead)/, efficient, imlustHo)cs workers 
would, I believe liucl work at any time, and in luiy 
number. 

Another advnnt.oge would aviso from efficiency i 
no one would be found, who would do the cheap work, 
and it would gradually go out of tlm market. 

A further cause of misery is Uiose ten-ihle places 
knorvn by the name of miusic halls. They ai-e just 
the places for vain and dressy girls to be led away, 
hence the misery of the girls, who como to our mid- 
night meeting movement. And the gr'eat majority go 
wT'ong by going to these places. Then their homes, 
if you can call them homes, they are another source 
of misery. I repeat, if you go into the cases one by 
one, you will find the love of dress, and tho dislike to 
restraint, is the beginning of sorrow. If we could 
give tlrem good wholesome training, and a love of 
thrift, much would bo done. You can use any idea 
yon can get from this ; I am not accustomed to give 
such reports, aud very much prefer' not appearing iu 
a blue book. 

One thing I should have called attention to, that 
is, those “ middle women they cannot pay, as they 
should, for one reason. They eanuot depend on what 
they give out being done properly, and as they take 
the risk they pay accordingly. 


Registry for Dress Makers, &e., Ludgate Street. 


86a. Miss Meachin. — Quite 1,000 girls apply, and 
over 500 are provided with employment in the course 
of the year through this registry at various millinery 
and dress-making establishments, both wholesale and 
retail, in Loudon and the provinces. Speaking gene- 
rally, about two-tbii'ds of those will be on permanent 


employment, fora year at least, that is to say, and ths 
remaining one-thirdon seasonengagements. Thelatter 
maybe said to follow this course In Mai'ch and April 
they find work in the City warehouses ; then they go to 
the West End for the court season till the end of Julyj 
then they have a mouth’s holiday ; for September an4 
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October they will return to the same situations they 
had in the early spring ; and for the remaining four 
month s the good hands will return to the West End or 
go to the country, and the bad workers will live, some 
at then.' own paivnts’ or friends’ houses, some at the 
Homes, which are generally full all the winter, for 
there is not accommodation for more than about 300 
in them altogether. Employment for those, who know 
how to work and are willing, can generally be obtained. 
You seldom see a girl want who really likes work, if 
she only knows where to look for it. I should say 
we have had 100 taken as apprentices, and another 
100 as improvers, in the last year. Wc»fiud that an 
arrangement can generally be made for a premium of 
20/. and a term of two years. We can, and do to 
some extent, influence both employers and employed, 
for if the former do not treat those well, whom we 
send, we never send imother ; and if the young ladies 
do not behave well, we do not recommend them again. 

A salary of 10/. a year may be fairly expected after 
a two years’ apprentice.ship, and in the second year it 
should bo from 20/. to 25/. By the time a young 
lady has been in the business for four year’s she ought 
to be a fir-st hand, and always could be, if she would 
take pains. The salaries for pr’actical hands vary 
from 40/. to 100/. It is true that all, who ai’e taught 
the work, cannot be first hands ; but in the four or 
five years marris^es or deaths reduce the number so 
much as to justify what I say. 

It is to be regretted that so few cai-e to be practical 
workwomen ail ask for employment in the shop or 
show-room as saleswomen ; but it is a mistake. A 
knowledge of work would be far’ more usefrrl to them, 
and young men ai’e being employed more and more 
in shops at all events. G-irls are only wanted at the 
lace counters or in show-rooms, when they have to 
put on mantles and shawls and such things. 

Their dress is no doubt a serious item; I found it 
so myself, for though I was very economical, and 
could make my own, I found 20/. the least that I 
could do it for in the yeai’ ; and many of those show- 


room girls, who often cannot make their own, pay London, 
nearer 40/. than 20/., when they wear- black silk. 

I wish some loan fund could be stai-ted. Many a Mr.H.W.Lord. 

good girl is prevented from taking a situation after 

an illness, for example, — for want of a wardrobe. 

Five pounds lent at the right moment would often be 
the making or the saving of a girl ; it could be repaid 
out of her salary. 

We supply West End houses as well as City whole- 
sale and retail houses, hut the chief of our work is 
with tho counti-y houses. Most of those, who go to 
City warehouses from us, are saleswomen of cloaks, 
flowers, baby linen, and such things. Those who 
work in their factories are a very different class ; all 
day-workers, and often coal’s© in their behaviour and 
language. The wholesale millinery houses are the 
only places of that class, where any whom we send 
£U’e engaged in the manufacture. 

My experience is, that the City men are very liberal 
and kind to those whom they employ. The houi-s 
are seldom long. In the wholesale millinery houses, 
where they supply the country buyers and shippers, 
they are latest ; but I never linew of any being there 
after 1 2 at night. I should say that work from 9 A.ir. 
to 12 was the extreme, and that not common. The 
pressure is from Mai’ch to May, and again in Sep- 
tember and October — fire or six months in the year. 

At those times hands often cannot be got at any 
price. In the slack season they often leave early, at 
4 and 5 r.M. At one wholesale millinery bouse they 
used to give their hands the whole of Saturday in 
the slack seasons, paying them all the same. The 
great proof of their not suffering fi-om ill-treatment is 
that fhey don’t, as a rule, make complaints to me. 

There Is a good deal qf affectation and fastidiousness 
with nmny of them. I have been myself in several 
houses of business, and have seen it repeatedly. 

What wants looking into is the state of the small 
factories, where tlie work for the wholesale houses is 
done by people who take the work out. The pay is 
often very low, and places bad both for their health 
and for their morals. 


Association for the Aid and Benefit of Dress-makers and Milliners, 81 , New 
Bo.nd Street. 


87. Miss Newton . — I have been for 18 yeai’s the 
manager of this association, and though I knew 
nothing about di’css-makers and milliners when I first 
came, I have been brought so continually into contact 
■with both employer’s and employed since that time, 
that now probably I know as much as most do about 
the general state of things. The chief means of my 
learning so much lias been through ' the registi’ation 
department ; for we have procured situations for as 
many as 700 persons a year on an average for the last 
eight yeai’s. 

The system of registi’ation is very useful in giving 
us an additional check upon employers ; for we soou 
know the character of a house, and ■will not supply 
them if there is anything objectionable in it. There 
certainly have been improvements in the fashionable 
houses at the West End since 1855. Many have tried 
all they could to lessen their hoars, but unless tlicy 
ai’6 very good managers and have excellent first hands, 
they cannot get on with less than 14 hours a day, 
■from 8 A.M. to 10 p.m., in the height of the London 
season. If work were always ready for them to begin 
the first thing in the morning, tJiey could do with 
12 hours a day ; but there are still some very fashion- 
able houses, where they work continually for 16 Loui’s 
and even 18 houi-s a day. If that happens only no’W 
and then, once every 10 days, perhaps, in the season, 
the gu’ls never grumble. 

Sunday-work has, I may say, been quite put an end 
to ; that was effected in a great degree by this society. 
In a fewostablishments the young persons on Saturdays 
do not work after 6 o’clock. Still I think that if our 
society, or some one like it, were not in existence, 
things would soon be as bad again as ever’. 

It is only in inferior houses that a dinner is not pro- 
vided on Sundays ; and even among them it is the 


exception whei’e they have not dinner on that day in 
(he house, if they have nowhere else to go to. In such 
piacra also the food is bad, and scanty too sometimes ; 
but in nil the best houses there is very little to com- 
plain of on thatgi’onnd. The dining-rooms, however, 
ai’e often very •uncomfortable even in first-rate esta- 
blishments 5 they are frequently gloomy rooms on the 
basement. The work-rooms and bed-rooms have been 
improved in many houses, but there are still many 
bad ones. Still I have not heai-d so many complaints 
lately about that. It is very lai'O indeed for any to 
have separate beds. 

I think there is no fault to be found with the 
salai'ies jiald in fashionable houses ; resident first 
hands in second-class houses have 30/. and 40/., and 
in first-class houses often 60/. and 80i. a year ; second 
hands 20/. and 25/., assistants 12/. and 16/. Theday- 
worker’s regular wages is 9s. a week and her tea, but 
some have 12s., _14s., and even 16s. in first-class 
houses. We allow none who are sent by us to have 
less than 9s. They have been offered as little as 7s. 

Apprentices are generally sent to bed eai'ly, that is, 
eai'lier than the rest. 

The day-workers ai’o no doubt a lower class than 
tlie residents. When the season is over, many of them 
ai’c disohiU’ged ; they then go to inferior houses, or to 
mantlo-maHng, and often take work for themselves 
at home. 

A great deal of the trouble arises from irritability 
of temper and want of judgment on both sides. The 
gii’Is are often veiy difficult to manage, and a fit of ill 
temper in the mistress or the fii’st h.'md may keep the 
■whole work-room in a fever for days togethei’. 

Some mistresses have bad health, and cannot look 
properly after their business ; others do not live on 
the premises where the work is done ; that is a very 
P 4 
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Ijondon. great disadvania^e wkea it occurs, tut it is by no 

means common. The consequence in such eases is 

Mr.H.W.Lord. gj,g^ hands, and the employer does 

■ t not really know how late her girls work, and Tery 

■ little else about them. 

In the country, as a rule, they are more comfort- 
able, especially at the linen draper-s’ and silk mercers’ 
houses ; the hour’s ar’e shorter and the rooms better. 

I think that employers in the West End would still 
keep theh' residents, even though their hour's were 
limited hy Act of Parliameut ; they would not be able 
to get the class of hands they i-equhe ns outdoor day- 
workers, for the girls would rather go into the 
country, where they would, as I have said, have more 
eomfoi-t and less work, than stay in Loudon, unless 
they wei’C indoors. 


I am convinced that this inquiry has done mnei 
good ; the mere fact of your having gone all over a 
number of bouses and examined persons has made 
them a little ashamed. In several cases hours hare 
been shortened and rooms improved since your visit, 
It would be an excellent thing if by any means such 
visits could bo kept up. Many also are gettmg day- 
workers now, in order to enable them to work shorter 
hours by having more hands. That could ho done 
much more generally than it is ; for tho number of 
residents, however crowded Uiey may ho, is often in- 
sufficient for the work. No doubt they must be con- 
tent with rather less salary, if they do not work so 
long ; but the day-workei-s will not bo much affected 
by ^at, for they do not vciy often exceed their 12 
hours a day. 


Cheltenham. 


CHELTENHAM. 


Private. 


88. Mrs, H. Gilling, Promenade Villas. — Our season 
is from March to July, and again from October to. 
January. My hours are from 8 to 8 in the former and 
from 8.30 or 9 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. in the latter months. 
On Saturday we leave off at 3 p.m. If we ai'e pressed 
in summer I sometimes get them to come at 6 a.m., 
hut that does not happen more than sis times in the 
whole season. I have worked myself at dress-making 
as few misti’esses have, and know how wearying a 
thing it is to work late night after night ; it is the 
feeling obliged to work that is so wearisome. Upon 
any great emergency, I am sure, all are ready to 
work any time for an employer, who is kind and con- 
siderate to them. 

I have three machines. I should like every dress- 
maker to use them ; they save'much labour, aud also 
enable you to pay at a higher rate those whom you 
employ, whether machinist or fiuisher. Much more 
work can be put in too; we should never put 100 
yards of trimming in a summer dress, if it were all to 
be done hy hand ; the pleating up and finishing must 
still be hand-work ; aird we find it best to have 
different machines for different work, just as with 
hand -worker.? ; oiio will do the sleeves, another tho 
skirts, and a third the bodies. We stitch the seams 
of our bodies by the machine. I believe that the 
sewing machine will make dress-making a better 
business than it has been for some time, for the 
skilled dress-maker, who finishes the di-ess, has to 
depend on the inferior ones to get the work ready 
for her, aud is very often kept late through their 
delay, ignorance, or neglect ; tho machine supplies 
their place, and so it will get rid of the great number 
of inefficient hands, who are only fit for the com- 
monest work, such as running the seams of skirts, and 
who ought to be at service. The machine is much 
better for their health too, if they are not constantly 
working at it. I am quite sure that my machinists, 
who used to he hand-workers, have improved in 
health,* since they have been, able to vary those long 
hours of sitting and stitching ; hut machine work 
becomes detrimental, if continued without intermission. 
Besides, in the dull season I let mine bring their own 
work, and get it done by the machine here ; that 
saves them time and money too, and all are very 
ready to assist one another. I have 17 in my work- 
room. Only two live in my house. 1 should like to 
have more in the house, but they prefer to live at 
liome. Three are out-door apprentices ; they come at 
13 or 14 years old. 

I know there is much suffering in London at all 
Rveiits, and probably in other places too, from loug 
hours of work. I myself would most gladly submit 
fo the inconvenience of being limited to fixed hours, 
and conform to any regulation of the kind, if it were 
made general. Now and then somethiug will happen, 
no doubt, to make it necessary to work very late ; for 
instance, some yeai-s ago my first hand cut a wedding 
di-ess so much too short, that at the last moment all 
had to he unpicked and done over again. We were 


up all night at it ; but that is a thing, which no one 
would allow to occur twice in a lifetime, I should say ; 
I think I may safely say it will not occur again with 
me, for I date a seiious illness from it ; indeed with 
the worry and the loug hours together we were all 
knocked up. 

To keep my hom-s what they ai'C, I have always in 
the season to refuse customers, who come to me with- 
out a recommendation. I feel bound to oblige my 
old customers first, and tliey are, I must say, most 
considerate. Even those fresh ones, who come re- 
commended, I have often to tell that they must wait 
three weeks or more ; some have come and ordered 
di'esses for the next day. Tliose I always refuse at 
once, except, as I said, in the case of an old customer, 
who is really in want of a dress immediately. Still 
I have often found ladies, whom I have refused in 
the very busy season, come to me when it was dull, 
and so have become regular customers ; so that my 
refusing Ims not lost mo their custom. I am sum 
that no lady has ever left ino bocauso of my dis- 
appointing her, for as soon iw I have shown them 
that there was a reasonable excuse for the delay, they 
arc satisfied. It is the excessive compctilion among 
the employers more than any other thing that causes 
long hours, by leading them to take all 1he orders 
that come to them, rcgai'tlless of tho time required to 
execute them. 

89. Mrs. Gi'egory, Cambray Villa. — I have been 
in the business for 40 yeai-s. niiiigs are very 
different now from what they were when I entered it. 
I have gone for a whole week on an emergency with- 
out ever going to bed. Now the girls complain if tliey 
have to work through one night. I think they ai'e 
either much less strong than they used to he, or much 
more idle. My hours arc from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. gene- 
rally, in April, May, aud June, and October, Novem- 
ber, and December ; sojnetimes they work till 11, and 
now and then, a little later on a mourning order 
perhaps, hut not more than once in a fortnight or 
three weeks. Working from 8 to 11, I am sore, will 
hurt nobody, in large airy rooms like mine. I have 
six in the house besides my two daughters ; I do not 
choose to employ day-workers, as most do here. 

M. Miss Thomas, Promenade. I have only three 

residents, two apprentices and one paid hnnd ; ouv 
day-workers vary from six to nine or ten. In the 
season we very rarely work longer than from 8 A.M. to 
10 p.M. ; it is very seldom that we work till 12. I 
have one machine ; wo do not use it for more than 
an hour or two in Ihe day, but even tliat saves one or 
two extra hands. Our work-room unfortunately h 
on the basement and rather low pitched ; although it 
is large, and we never have very many in it, 
only three gas jets, it is often very Lot. There 
certainly are iuconveniencea attached to having 
day-workers, hut others are not to be had. I do not 
think, speaking of the business generally, that so 


* One of them confirmed this without hesitation.— H.W.L. 
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many respectalily connected girls are apprenticed to 
it, as tliei-e used to be 15 yeai-s ago ; many now arc 
taken without premium by persons in a small way of 
business ; they live at their own homes, and give 
their work for nothing for some time after they have 
learned enough to ho useful. 


91. J/rs. . — My two daughters are now living 

iu llic house of a dreas-makor at Clieitenham ; they 
went therefor improvement at first, and stayed for 


more than a year afterwai-ds at a small salary ; thei-e Dress-makers, 
iiro seven altogether in tlie house, and they employ 
no day-workers i the number is far too small for the ~ T T 
work ; for the last two months they have never left ^ 
off before 10 p.si., beginning at 9 a.m. ; in May and Mr,H.tV.Eord. 

June they always go on till 1 1 p.m., and* sometimes 

till 12, and more than once till2,A.ii. on mourning c. 
orders ; they have no exorcise except on Sunday, 
and have become so ill that they ai’o going to leave, 
hut because, I suppose, they are useful, the mistress 
refuses to give theat auy reference. 


Cheltenha-ji Geneeal Hospital. 


[92. Ey the kindness of Mr. Hartley, the resident surgeon, I was enabled to examine several young 
dress-makers who were patients in the hospital wards, and had worked in Cheltenham. One, who 
was suffering from disease of the kidneys, stated that her longest hours had been from 9 a.m. to 
10 I'.M. for May, June, and July; she thought herself weaker since she had taken to dress-making. 
A second had w'orked only from 9 a.m. to 9 P.at., but in a hot close room underground.”* ' 3: 
third had begun soon after she was 12 years old, and at 15 had worked “from 8 .a.m. to 11 p.m, 
three times a week” through the winter season (October to January), on other nights from 8 a.m. 
to 8 P.M. or 9 P.M. She always felt much more tired at her work now than she did for the first 
three or foui' years of it. There were three others besides herself where she worked. The 
evidence of the next I give in full. — H. "W”. L.] 


93. E.ii. — I began at 19 years old ; before that I 
h.ad been in service, but was not sti’ong enough for 
it. I can manage dress-making from 8 to 8, but 
sometimes I have been obliged to work from 7 A.M. 
to 12 P.M. for three and four nights in one week ; that 
knocks me up, it was doing so that sent mo here this 
time j it does not happen week after week ; one 
week perhaps we work only one night till 11 P.ii. 
from 8 A.M., and for the rest only I'rom 8 a.m. to 
9 p.jr., and theu in the next come several late niglits 
together. There were three or four living in the 
house where I worked, aud eight or 10 day--\vorkers. 
It is the uight-work that is so bad ; I can always do 
as much iu one hour of the clay as in two of the 
night. I have been in the hospital before this time. 
I am always better for a time, when I go back to 
work, until one of those weeks comes. 

94. Ji.E X.T.m 17 ; Iwns apprenticed at 15 ; there 

were six living where I was ; we worked from 6 a.u. 
to 12 at night four or five times in one week, not 
every week, but more than once in the season. T left 
because I became so ill through it. Many suffer, I 
know, hero in Cheltenham from the hours ; those iu 
the house are latest, aud don’t get the walk for their 
dinner ; tlusy have to eat their dinner too as fast as 
they can. In the winter, when they are busy, or if 
the weather is bad, many of the day-workers don’t 


go home, but bring their food ; then they eat their 
dinner os fast as the rest, and go on with their work 
directly. 

95. E.E . — have only been apprenticed since the 
beginning of last year. I am 16 nearly. I was an 
indoor apprentice ; there were three of us, and one 
improver, and the mistress. We had to be in the 
work-room at 8 a.m., and might generally go out at 
8 P.M. for a walk, if we liked ; if we didn’t, we sat in 
tho work-room working till 1 1 P.M. ; that was at our 
own work often. I was only there for five months, 
when my eyes got bad 5 they had never been, bad 
before ; they became so a day or two after Ihad been 
working for two whole nights on a mourning order ; 
we went to bed for an hour on the second morning, 
and then worked through the second night till 8 the 
next morning. I didn’t go to bed then even; I 
might have, if I liked, but I didn’t eax-e to. On one 
other night also I worked all night. We were not 
usually veiy late. I was here for five weeks with my 
eyes before, and went back to work again, but now I 
have been here the second time for three weeks, and 
I don’t know if I shall ever be able to do anything. 

[The nurse and assistant both assured me that 
the last witness was to the best of their be- 
lief truthful and respectable, the nurse add- 
ing “ and not much of a talker generally.”] 


96. Mr. Thompson (in the absence of Mr. IVoe- 
hocly, of Cavendish House) showed me the work- 
rooms, and enabled me, by inquiries of himself, the 
housekeeper, the first baud press-maker, aud others 
employed on the premises, to obtain the following 
infonna’tion. 

The season, nt which they feel most pressure in the 
di’ess-making department, is for about seven or eight 
weeks from Easter. In 1862 they had worked for 
five weeks consecutively at that time of the year 
from 8.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. on eveiy night but Saturday. 
Upon this being stated to me, both Sir. Thompson and 
the housekeeper thought that there must be some 
mistake, as they considered the occ.asiona of working 
till 11 p.m. much less frequent, but upon further 
investigation the statement was fully corroborated. 
In tho same season of the following year, however, 
the work bad much less frequently been continued 
to so late an bour, al^iough the amount of dress- 
making clone was equal to that of the year before, 
the simple explanation being that in 1863 more 
hands were employed. For the last six months 9 p.m. 
had been the latest hour, and 8 p.m. frequent. The 
day-workers always had supper provided, when they 
stayed till 11 p.m. 


At the time of my visit (^February) only 13 
millinci'S. and dress-makers were employed, five of 
whom resided on the premises, two were apprentices ; 
their full numbers were stated to be 23, but all the 
extra hands were day-workers. The made-up robes 
and skirts were all made out. 

Mr. Thompson considered that, for those Avho lived 
in the house, half an hour’s walk early in the morning 
enabled them to get through their day’s work far 
bettor and more quickly, so that they could do in 
tlivee hours, what would take four if they Imd no 
exercise. His experience was that such a privilege 
was always appreciated ; they could be trusted to 
return to tho moment, and he was convinced that 
mutual confidence between employer and employed 
was tlie great thing needed. 

97. One of the dress-makers, whom Iquestioned as 
to the hours of work there and elsewhere within her 
knowledge, stated that she had been at Cavendish 
House for 18 months ; for 18 months before that she 
had resided at a first-rate establishment in WiuMor, 
when the ordinary hours through the year wei'e from 
8.30 A.M. till 10 P.M., and frequently much later ; at 
the end of her time there she had worked on a moum- 


Silk Mfroers, 
&c. 


» This expression is alTrays used by the girls of the basement, if any part of the window be below the level of the road. H.W.L. 

2 . Q 
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Dresf-makcrs, 

&c. 

Choltenbam. 
Mr, HW. Lord. 


Leamington. 

Private. 


ing order for tliree successive nights, resting at inter- 
vals, but never going to bed ; this had mtide her so ill 
that she was obliged to leave ; she had, however, quite 
recovered, and was in ver}' good health, when she 
spoke to me. All, the other arrangements at Windsor, 
she said, were very good, and the fault of the ex- 
cessive hours was wholly with the forewoman, and 
not with the principal, who, she said, constantly 
complained of it, but was told that it was necessary. 
Fifteeu were employed there, all of whom resided 
in the house, none of the work being given out. They 
had no exercise there except on Sunday. During the 
18 months of her stay there she had been out for a 
walk on only throe week days. 

98. Mr. and Mrs. SmilA, Brunswick House, 
informed me that they were not liable to the varia- 
tions of the Cheltenliam season to any great extent, 
a.s they had a iarge country connexion ; it was rare 
for any to be in their work-room after 9 p.ii., and 


though half-past 8 was the time for commencin-v in 
the morning, 9 a.u. was in fact more usual °0n 
Saturday they always left off at 5 r.ii. They had had 
twice in the last six months to go on as late as !•> 
niglit, those being very extraordinary occasion® ®nj 
those who did so had a day’s holiday by wav' of 
reward. In summer-time the milliners frequentlv 
left at 6 or 5 p.ii. ^ ^ 

Three dress-makers and six milliners resided on the 
premises, the remainder in the work-room bein» 
day-workers. The bed-rooms had in part of the 
house been re-arranged, so as to give separate beds 
and rooms to seven of those sleeping in the house 
In one bed-room, wJiich was large and aiiv sis 
usually slept. ’ 

• Three madiines were used here, -which were foaud 
to diminish materially the labour of the dress-maker 
Mrs. Smith stated that one of those who worked 
them, though rather a slow worker, could stitch a 
body ill a quarter of an lionr, which would take a 
hand-worker the whole day. 


LEAMI^faTON. 


99. Mrs. Sweeting, Clarendon Street. — AJl who 
arc in my -work-i-oom live in the house ; they are 
12 in number 5 I have no day--workers. Our hours 
are from 8 A.3i. to 9 P.si., and in summer from Y A.it. 
to 9 P.M. You may ask either of tliese young ladies 
any questions you please. 

100. Miss 6'. — I am Mrs. Sweeting’s first hand 
now 5 I have been with her for 10 yeai-s. This Inst 
season is the busiest we have had ; we may possibly 
have worked for three nights in one week till 1 1 p.jt., 
from 8 A.M., but that would be a very extraordinaiy 
thing. We don’t go out in the week ; I don’t care 
to get up early for a -walk ; one on Sunday does for 
the whole week for me. 

Two yeai-s ago I went up to London ; I was in 
two houses there ; I think another season there 
would linve killed me. At the first we worked from 
8 A.3C. to 1 and 2 A.ir. continually, that was near 
Portuiiin Squ.n-e ; the hours at the second were even 
woi-se, that was across Oxford Street. I came back 
here last Apz'il ; nothing shall induce me to go to a 
London house again ; I feel quite w’orn now with an 
ordinary day’s work ; I never used to mind it at all 
before. I was 26, when I went. The rooms and the 
food were both very good in both places ; nothing 
was bad hut the hours. 

101. First Hand at Madame Latoix's, Fountain 
Villa. — Our hours in the season, are from half-past 7 
nomiually, bnt nearer 8 a.m., ukially, till half-past 
8 p.M. ; we may perhaps work till 10 p.m. three 
times a week then, and as late as 11 p.ir. three 
times in a month. The day-workers, however, 
never stay after 8 p.ir., and come at 8 a.m. ; there 
are eight of them, .and four of us in the house. We 
have had indoor apprentices, but not now. An out- 
door apprentice usually pay.® 3h, if she comes for one 
year only, and no premium if for two years. 

I liave worked at Bristol ; their hours were later 
than any I kuow of here, but that was five years 
ago ; I frequently worked two or three times a week 
from half-past 6 a.m. to midnight. The hours there are 
less now I understand ; the stii- that has been made 
about the death of one or two oi'erworked girls in 
differeut places has led to shortei- hours. I should 
be sure to kuow, if any were very late here, for we 
iiave had workpeople from most houses in the to-wn. ' 
I often get a walk, all of us now and then do. 

102. Miss Seeves (Russell Terrace) Fifteeu years 

ago the hours used to be very bad in Leamington ; 
where I then worked, we went on constantly from* 

3 and 4 A. 11 . to 9 P.ii. I have not heai'd so much 
about it lately, so I hope it is less ; but one mistress 


has told me herself of her hands working till 1 anj 
2 A.M. not very long ago. My girls very seldom 
stay after 8 p.m., and from 8 A.ir. to 9 p.ir. is the 
very longest. I have only five or six, and they ail 
go home. In fact I found I could not do with more 
for I am my oivn fii-st hand, and, us it is, I am often 
up till 12 and 1 a.m., preparing their work for them, 
If I had more hands, or kept them longer at work, it 
would necessitate my own working later, and I have 
had too much of long work in past times to do more 
than is necessary now. It is very weai-isome -work ; 
none can tell how fatiguing di-ess-making is, until 
they have sat hour after hour the whole day long 
for many days at it. Besides, the rooms become 
very close ; I find even niy own room, where we 
have so fevi', and plenty of space, with two windows, 
as you see, gets quite oppressive towards night. 

Tlie hours in Birmingham are still very late I fear. 
A young frieud of mine, who is a first hand there, 
tells me she has been working from 8 or 9 a. 3 £. to 
4 and 5 a.m. nearly every night for four or five weeks 
before Cliriatmas, and twice in that time the whole 
night through. Slie. actually had to work till 5 on 
Clu'istmas aioraing in order to get her little holiday. 

, S.A . — I -was at Mrs. for three weeks 

six weeks ago ; she was short of hands, and I was 
not wanted here, ivhere I am usually employed, so I 
went to her \ fii'e or six were working there ; the 
usual hours were from 8 a.m. to 8.30 but we 
were several times much later ; we worked t-wice till 
1 A.M., and were not paid anything extra for it ; 
she never kept lier apprentices after 9 p.m. 

104. Miss Turner, Bertie Road. — My o-wn health 
has suffered too much from long hours to let me have 
a^body work late for me. Wo begin at 8 aud leave 
off at 8 ; not move than once a month do we ever go 
o*^ rarely, even in the season, till 

J. I have been in business for seven years ; diu'ing 
the tour years before that I had been at a house here, 
-whero we continually worked from 6 a.ji. to 12 at 
5 things are altogether better now. I 
should say that at the latest houses 8 a.m. to 11 r.if. 

1 extreme. The girls have found, os I 

did, that their health gives way under such excessive 
hours as used to be, and -won’t stay. I have had as 
many as 10 working for me,’ and four of them in the 
house ; hut I only have two residing hero now, and 
have not room for more. They usually contrive to 
have a walk twice a week. I have had to refuse 
an order, hut genei'ally have been able to get through 
ray orders in the time I state, by getting every one 
to work a little harder than usual in the day. 
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lOo. Mr. Bedford (Messrs. Whitebouse & Bedford), 

I,ower Pai'ade Tbe chief pressure for di-ess-makers 

in Leamington is during November, December, and 
January. Our longest hours ore from 8 a.m. to 
9 P.11,, but ive usually leave off at 8 p.m., even in the 
season. We have then 13 or 14 persons in our work- 
rooms ; of them all live out of the house except the 
first aud second hands j we never liave more than 
three apprentices ; they all live at home, and pay no 
premium ; many arc 16 or 17 year's old before they 
are apprenticed, few, if any, under 15. 

I do not tliink the hours in Leamington are long 
ns a rule, for I am sure we should never have found 
the difficulty we have at \imes in getting hands, if 
other houses were generally much later than we are. 

I dare say others ai'e later, but not to any gi'cat 
extent ; probably a mourning order or a ball may 
keep them till 10 P.M. now and then, hut that will be 
the utmost. Most in Leamington are day --workers. 

106. Mr. Wackrill, Waterloo House. — Wo em- 
ploy only mantle-makers on the pi-emises. Some- 
times only two or three, at other times 10 or 
12 ; our averse' is six ; none ai*e .under 18 years 
old ; ail live away from us. We have plenty of 
work from March to July, and again from October 
to December. Our hours then are from 8 A.sr. to 
8 P.M. ; perhaps they may work twice a week till 

II P.M., and three times in a year till 1 a.m. Wo 
always pay for any overtime, and give them supper 
if they are late. They earn 8s. a week on an average, 


and machinists 10s. They Lave an hour for dinner, 
all go home for that ; and about a cLuarter of an hour 
for tea, -which we gi-ye them here. Most have vei'y 
good health ; wc have had one or two delicate ones, 
but have always sent them home early. 


Dress-makeri, 

&c. 


Leamington. 

Mj. H.W.Lord. 


107, Mr. C. Pratt, Higher Parade. — We have sutMOToeis, 
lately given up making dresses here, but for eight ' gtc. ' 
years we used to make them on the premises, 
and scarcely ever exceeded 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; 9 p.ar. 
was quite our latest ; if we were pressed wo 
worked hiu'der in the day. I am sure that is quite 
long- enough for any young woman to be sitting at 
work j those who are in our shop get quite tired 
enough in the summer between 8 A.ir. and 8 p.ii., 

I can assure you, and they ai'e often nearly an hour 
aftei’ that, before they get fairly off ; it would be a 
very good thing, if they could leave off an hour 
earlier. Still the hours in Leamington are not 
generally , bad ; the pay is the worst thing here ; 
some give only 5s. 6d. and 6s. a week to their 
assistants j we could get as many as we liked for 
6i., merely because they know we hod stated houi’s, 
and no overtime ; we used to give our junior hands 
6s., and the others 9s. aud 12s. ; all were day- workers. 

Those that live in the house are worst off here ; in 
some places they work from 7 a.k. to 10 P.M., and 
haven’t a really good meal all day, besides they 
haven’t any exercise in the week. I don’t say that 
that is general, but it ought not to be at all. 


BATH. 


Bath. 


108. Mr. Boberts, Pi'ince’s Buildings, stated that 
in his opinion the hours of business were, as a rule, 
good throughout Bath ; most of the dress-makers were 
day-workers. The Bath season used to be in time 
past like the London season, hut that -was not so now^ ; 
even at the time of the fancy ball aud other public 
balls the pressure was not much felt ; 12 were em- 
ployed on bis premises, who never exceeded the usual 
12 hours, with the hour and a half for meals. He 
stated tliat he was quite convinced that there was no 
profit to be made out of the mere labour of making 
dresses, and that, but for the profit in supplying 
matei'ial, money would be actually lost in a first-class 
business in paying workpeople alone, leaving nothing 
for the skill and taste of the mistress. 

109. 3Ir. El/res (of Messrs. M. & G-. E^'es, Milsom 
Street,) informed me tliat the hours at their establish- 
rhent were from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter and to 
8 P.M. in summer, and that it was only on veiy rare 
occasions indeed that any work went on after that 
hour ; about two-thirds were resident, but that was 
unusual in Bath. 

110. In the absence of Mrs. Stent, Edgar Build- 
ings, her sister stated that the usual hours in her 
di'ess-making business wei'e from 8 a.m. to 8 F.'it. j 
now and then in summci- they would begin at 7 a.m. 
for the sake of leaving off an hour earlier. Workuig 
from 8 A.M. to 10 p.m. was an extreme cose. On one 
Easter Monday they had worked for a fancy ball from 


8 A.M. to 12 at night, a day which, she was sni'e, they 
"would never forget, for all were so glad, -when it was 
ovei'. About 20 -were employed, all day-workei’s or 
outdoor apprentices ; the latter paid a premium of 
Bl. for three years, and received Is., 2s., and 3s. a 
week in each successive yeai- of their term.. 

111. Mrs. Dunning, Paragon Buildings, employed 
six apprentices and three assistants, none of -whom 
were resident. Her hours were from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
except in the case of a mourning order, which might 
happen three times a year. She had herself, as an 
apprentice in Bath, been called at 4 a.m., and worked 
on a cup of strong tea at 5 a.m. up to breakfast-time 
at 8, not leaving off till 10 p.m. for more than a month 
continuously. Such work, she thought, was not to 
be heard of anywhere in Bath now. She only -wished 
that a higher price could be paid for the actual making 
of the dress, aud thp hours be reduced to 10, for^she 
found 12 hours a day “very laborious at the best.” 

112. MissM Had worked for several seasons 

at one of the moat fashionable private houses in Bath. 
The usual hours were from 8.30 to 8.30 ; sometimes 
she had worked till 10 p.m. in the season, hut never for 
every night in the week ; occasionally, but very rarely , 
for one or two nighta successively till 11 p.m. 

[This account -was conflnned by another, 
whose sister had been employed at the 
same house.] 


113. Mrs. King, Milsom Street.— We employ nearly 
40 in our -work-rooms, including those who make 
mantles, baby linen, and ladies’ underclothing, m well 
as milliners and dress-makers. It is the having so 
many engaged in various occupations of needlework, 
that enables us, if we are pressed, to get through any 
extra work without working longer than usual, by 
taking some from one dcpai'tment to help those m 
another. Our hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 :^m. 
•with an hour for dinnei- and an hour for tea. All but 
a few are day-workers 5 for about a fortnight in the 
months of April, May, and October they probably go 
on till 9.30 P.K., but that is the latest. We often 
leave off at 6 p.m. on Satui'days, but. ihat is not an 
early day in Bath, for it is mai-ket day, ond.althpugl^ 


our customers are not the market people, the Silk Mercers, 

for the surrounding districts make that their day for «e. 
coming to Bath. We often give skirts and cloth 
mantles out to be made. 

A ffood day worker earns from 9s. to 11s. a week, 
the inferiors ones Is. a day. h^ny live but poorly, 
having for instance only bread and butter for dinner , 
tliey will often, if they have the 

work on their own account ® oW iU fed 

in that way aon.6 work long, and being also lU fed 
suffer in health. "We hare had two temartahlc m- 
Btanoos of day-workers who were oertainly not 
before, becoming quite strong i^er they had been 

resident iu.our.liouse for a little. time. — _ 

I often tell mothers, who bnng then- children to be 
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Dress-iaokers, apprenticed, that dress-making is great drudgeiy at 
the heat of times, and so it is. Milliners’ \rork is far 
lighter and better paid as -srell. We usually take 
• our apprentices for two years with only a small pre- 
Mr IT W Lord, tnium or none at all ; after their time is up we begin 

- ' -with 4s. 6d. or 5s. ii week, and iucroa-se according to 

c. their capacity. We use machines, but the machinist 
prepares her own. work, and is never working for 
long at her machine without a break. 

[1 13a. One of the macfamists told me that when 
she had been working for the full time 
rather hard she felt very tired indeed, hut 
had not found her heau or eyes suffer at 
all ; she liad worked a macbiue for several 
years.] 

114. Mrs. Barr;/, Milsom Sti-eet.— Employed eight 
residents and five day workers ; her usual hours were 
from 8 A.M. to 8 p.m. ; in May and June they were 
not unfrequcntly as late as 10 p.n., but scarcely ever 
later. Hens was solely a millinery business. 

[115. From Mr. Jolly of Milsoiu Street,_who 
gave me great assistance in my inquiry, I 
obtained information as to the Lours of 
work and other matters, both in lus own 
establishment, and generally in the town, 
which fully conflnned the foregoing ac- 
counts. All whom’I asked, both employei-s 
and others, assured me that the work in 
Batlf 'selddin exceeded the 12 hours in the 
day. One stated that the latest hours she 
knew of were at a milliner’s, where two of 
, her girls bad worked from 8 a.m. to 11 p.3i. 

for several nights a week for two months 
or more, hut that, she was sure, was not 


general. I was informed by several, who 
had very good opportunities of knowing 
that those who took out mantles, &c., even 
for very good houses paid their work- 
people, young women of 18 and 20, as 
little as 8s. and 4s. a week for workino' 
from 0 A.M. to 9 p.m., with li hours for 
meals. — H. W. L.] 

116. Mrs. Crnicden, the matron of the BlueCo.it 
School, Bath, informed me that 10 or 12 girls on au 
average were apprenticed every year from that insti- 
tution, most of whom went to milliners or dress-makers. 
The number in the past yew was 17 ; they wpi-e ImuihI 
for a term of three years as outdoor apprentices, a 
premium of 3/. being paid with them. It was iitwajs 
stipulated that they should receive Is. a week for the 
first yeai', 2s. for the second, .and 3s. for the third ; the 
nnyority of them went to service as ladies’ maids or 
nursery maids, after the term was ended. The trustees 
generally obtained a promise from the employer that 
they should not have to work longer than 12 hours in 
the day, and she believed th.at that promise was geno- 
raJly observed, and tiiat the hours iu Bath goaerally 
were not longer than that. The annual gatherbg of 
old pupils at Christmas, at which every one of them, 
who conducted themselves well, wei'C invited and made 
a point of attending, gave her special opportunities of 
hearing from time to time, if they were overworked or 
otherwise unkindly treated, but iu 30 year's she liiul 
had, she thought, scarcely half a dozen coraplaiuts. 
She thought that their health usually remswned good 
during their apprenticeship ; perhaps they might grow 
paler. At tho last annusii meeting of old pupils as 
many as 86 yonng men and 78 young ivomen ircre 
present, and sho -was sure that this practice exercised 
a most beneficial influence, .and that the exclusiou, 
which followed misconduct, was felt very keenly. 


Bristol and 
Clifton. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 


117. Mrs. Wilkins, Park Street, Bristol. — The re- 
sults of my long experience in the Imsincss of millinery 
and dress-making is, that it is much better for all con- 
cerned not to -work late, and that in all but very 
exti'cme cases long hours may bo avoided. I used to 
think amiactotherwise. In times pasti and those with 
me have frequently worked till I mid 2 in the morn- 
ing; indeed I attribute the Joss of a dear sister 
entirely to onr long hours of work, but in those days 
we thought it impossible to avoid it ; now, iiowevev, 
we find that wo can get through quite as much work 
between 9 a.u. and 9 p.m., if we begin at once and go 
on steadily and cheerfully, as if wo were several hours 
longer over our work, but growing, as is generally 
the case, more and more listless and dispirited every 
minute. We give out our skirts and mantles. An 
ordinary skirt can be made, and made well, out of 
doors for Is. ; it would take the best part of a day : 
if there were much trimming, we should pay Is. 6rf. 
or 2s. 

I have eight residents, and 12 or 13 more, who live 
at their own homes 'and come for the day ; they oi'e 
moat of them apprentices, and ai'c nsualiy with me for 
a tem of two yeai's; after that time, if they have 
taken pains, they can obtain salaries of from \2l. to 
20/. a year. I am very careful about food ; we never 
have salt meat, and very rarely veal or pork, they 
have green vegetables, and rice especially. 

118. Mr.andMrs. Coom/is, Park Sfreet, Bristol, in- 
formed me tlmt they had the reputation of ^ing as late 
as or even later than most milliners and dress-makers 
iu tlie neighbourhood, and that the occasions on which 
they kept their hands at work longer than from 9 A.ir. 
to 9 P..M. were not more than a dozen in the year. 
They said that all the work done in that time could 
ea-iily be finished by 7 p.m., if the girls chose. As 
a rule, one who worked at home, would do in one 
day as much as she would iu two on their premises. 
A girl, who took work homo in the morning, would 


frequently bring in at 5 p.m., what she would lie from 
9 to 9 about in tlieii' work-room. They considered 
that a system of paying by the piece would Iw I'm 
more satisfactory both to the employer and to the 
girls themselves than that of salaries of 30/. and 
40/. a year, and often more, which w.as u.sual iu the 
business, hut they Jnid alwa5-s found on proposing 
it that the girls ivould not adopt it. Most of their 
skii'ts and mantles were given out. 

1 19. MissM . — I was for a short time at a house 

in Bristol, where the milliners worked from 8 a.m. to 
9 p.jr. every night for more than three weeks, and 
twice or three times till 10 and 11 ; the dress-makers 
wore frequently later, an hour later th an we milliners ; 
it was at the beginning of the winter. About eight 
lived in the house and 10 out ; most of the out-door 
ones were apprentices. I left chiefly because of the 
living j few stay there more than six weeks or tu'O 
months ; the apprentices were very late on Saturdays, 
they often did not get home till Sunday morning.* 

120. Mr. Kingcome (Regent Place, Clifton), stated 
that they were busy for about four months, and 
then slack for two through the year. I had op- 
portunities of speaking about to several of the girls 
employed here, and had from each of them a most 
satisfactory account of their hours and treatment. 
They stated that they began their work at 9 a.m. and 
only on very rme occasions worked later than 9 p.m., 
frequently leaving off before ; tliey could recollect 
but one occasion of working till 11 p.m. in the last 
two years. Eight were resident, 14 or 15 day- workers; 
the latter were stated by one of tho residents to he 
the nicest set of day-workers she had ever met with. 

121. Miss P n. — I wasfor 12 mouthsat ahouse 

ill Torquay ; there were only four orflve in thewoA* 
room both for milliners and dress-makers ; that number 
was not half enough for the business. They went on 


• I had this statement anezpectedly confirmed by an independent person. H. W. L. 
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week after week from 8 a.m. to 11 and 12 at night ; 
the room was very small. They used to come up 
stairs in the evening quite henten with the work, and 
go into hysterics from exhaustion and the heat of the 
gas ; they used to get quite dizzy with stooping over 
their work. This was only a year ago. I iiin now 
in Clifton and very comfortalde. I do not think the 
hour.s are very late anywhere tliei’C, nor even in 
Bristol generally ; one or two there have a bad repu- 
tation, but that, is more for the bad living than long 
hours. 

122. MissJo7ics (at Mrs. Mathew.s’, Hall Buildings, 
Clifton). — I have the management of Mrs. JIatliows’ 
business at Clifton, while she is in London. We have 
eight or nine residents. For six month.s in the year 
tliere is not much going on in Clifton. We consider 
our hours to be from 8-30 to S'30 ; when we are busy 
we go on, it may be, till 10 r.jt. for one or two nights 
in a week ; and now and then perhaps as late ns 11. 
Wc certainly do not work all the night through on a 
mourning order so often as once in six mouths. T 


always give them half a day’s rest, when they have Dress-makers, 
been late. &c. 

123. Mr. Si/me, Wine Street, Bristol Our numbers ^Clifton!' ^ 

vary, but we do not employ ntore than about 12 in 

the workrooms; they are milliners and mantle maker.-s. Mr.H.U'.IJir.l. 

and do not reside here. Some earn 7 j. fid. and othv.'.s 

6i. a week, and they have their tea hero. Their hour.s 

are from 8 a.st. to 7 r.3i. for about three ntonths, to 
9 P.3I. for four inontb.«, and to 8 p.ir. for tlie rest of 
the year. We take out-door apprentices for a year 
or 18 mouths, giving them work in place of premium ; 
they have no formal indenture. 

124. Mrs. Superintendent of the Christian 

Women’s Association, Bristol, told me that she was 
constantly brought into contact with girls, who workr-cl 
at various milliners’ and dros.«-maker.s’ houses In 
Bristol and Clifton, .and felt conviucoil that they very 
rarely worked for more than 12 hours a day even 
when busy. 


EXETER. 


12.5. Mr. Brothers, Noribernbay Street, Exeter. 
— My wife has 22 in her employ. Our longest hours 
are in the summer ; wc begin then between 7 and 8 A.5i., 
and go on till 9 P.M. We have networked once in 
five years after 11 p.>c. Things have changed in that 
respect even in the last 10 year.s ; they used to begin 
much later in tlie morning, and so of course work 
later at night. 

The introduction of the sewing m.adiinc has done 
away with the need of working as long as formerly. 
Mourning orders are not so very jiressing, because ve 
alw.ays have four or fl^•e d.ays notice for them. It is 
the evening dresses, ordered, perhaj)s, only .a day 
before, that make things get wrong. But I think the 
long hours, if anywhere in Exeter, are where only 
two or three are employed : they have not constant 
work for a larger number, and if suddenly pressed, do 
not like to, and perhaps cannot at the moment, get 
extra h.ands. 

Apprentices who live in the tomi usu.ally pay a 
small premium, from SI. to 3L, .niid are bound for three 
years. Day-workers earn from 7s. to 12s. a week. 
Tlie first and second hands generally live in the house ; 
a second hand has from 15Z. to 20/. a year, .and an 
assUtaut, if she lives in the house, about 12/. 

126. 3Iiss Evans . — Wehave 15 residents; three are 
apprentices ; from7 .v.Jt. to 9 p.m. are our usual hours 
in the season j those liours are scarcely ever exceeded, 
except perhaps one or twice for an hour. All seem 
anxious to get up to London ; I am afraid the gaiety 
tliere has too great ch.arms for them. Wc have also 
14 day-workers ; their hours are less. 

127. Miss II. (Bristol) Ihavebecn a dross-maker 

at Exeter, and have had friends in dilfevent houses 
there ; they are certainly later than we are hero at 
Bristol and Clifton. At one house in particular, 

Mrs , where they have several in the liouse, they 

often used to work for several nights in a week from 
8 A.M. to 10 P.M., mid later, till 11 and 12 now and 
then ; the day-workers did not stay usually much 
after 8 ; some were in-door apprentices, girls of lo. 
It is certainly too long for them ; this has heeii so 
within the last three years. 

128. A. M., aged 18 I am now working for my- 

self ; for two years I was an out-door apprentice, and 
assistant afterwards, in Exeter ; there were seven or 
eight there. Our usual hours were 8 A.sr. to 8 p.m., 
but for a month or si.x weeks each spring and fall wa 
often were later. I should say about every other 
night we went on till 1 1 P.M. then. I have worked 
every night in a week till 11 p.m. from 8 A.M. ; that 
did th-e me ; but I could manage eveiy other night 
very well. Sometimes I have woi'ked till 1 and 2 


A.M., but not more than twice in flic season ; (liat 
would l>c Ibr a fuiieriil order, most likely. Wc were 
payed \d. an hour overtinio, and l.<. u day for tin; 
regular day's worii ; so for work from S a.m. to 11 
P.M. we had 15d. The money was not so laiich an 
object to me, as I had a home to go to ; those in th»‘ 
house sometimes were later than we ; they were the 
first and second hands, who would be tiuUhlna or 
cutting out for next day ; I don’t flunk wc* wort- 

later than other people. I know that at Miss , 

round the corner, where nine or ten are eni]iloyod, 
they are cpiite as often, us late as I used to be. It has 
done me no Iini-m. The room was ti very fine size. 

129. Miss D — s. — Dress-makers’ liours in Exeter 
are from 8 a.m. to 8 i*.m. usually ; but for two months 
in spring and six weeks at the end of autumn they are 
longer. You need not fear that the person, who tohl 
you she worked at least every other night in our 
season li-oui 8 A.jr. to 11 p.m., was exaggerating. , I 
don’t call from 8 A.M. to 11 p.m, late for the soasnn ; 
12 .and ] p.m. isj th.at does not often happen; hut 
hundreds work as Jong as from 8 tn II, i-speci.-illy 
among tlie small people, who have only two or three 
to help, and in some of the best places, where there is 
a good counexiou. 

No doubtthey are often up half the night at making 
dresses, but tlmt will be making their own dresses at 
home. Very few of the uppreiitices or of Ihe oihi-rs 
live on the premises. Tlieyaare usiiuliy b.nmd i'or 
three years, and pay a vciy siiiull preiuiuiii, or nuiie. 
Many are paid only 3s. a week ibr the first year after 
they are out of tUc-ir time. 

[The above witness quite laughed at my 
doubting the hours of work in the season 
being frequently so long as from 8 a.m. to 
11 P.M.] 

130. Miss at Mi-s. Treadwiu’s. — I call nothing 

late till after midnight ; 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. is iiotliiug. 

1 don’t moan that wc ever work so late as that oven 
with Mrs. Trendwin, for wc have no cause for it. 
But at Ipswich, for instance, whore Iwas appmitiretl, 
there wore dress-rankers, who used to go on till 1 and 

2 .UM. ; the apprentices ns long as any. The fault 
was in having just one first ’Iiand, and all the rest 
apprentices, without any second hands or assistants, 
so that the first hand, in.stead of only superintending 
and cutting out, spent half her time in working lierself 
or unpicking the bad work of the apprentices. 

I never worked late in Ipswich, but I Inivc in 
London. Indeed, I left Loudon in couseqiieuce. I 
have DO doubt that the mere length of houi-a there 
injures the health. I am very well hero, hut thoi-c I 
sutfered considerably. It is partly the girls’ uwu fault 
for submitting to it ; they should make it a part of the 

3 


Eseter. 

IVivate. 
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Dress-makers, 

&c. 

Eseter. 

3r£r.n.W.Lord. 


Torquay. 


Hjmoatli. 

SUk Mercers, 
&C. 


agreement ft-oin the first not to-vrork beyond a certain 
time. 

OtJier things, too, are often uncomfortabie in Lon- 
don ; but in Exeter, and in Ipswich too, I think the 
work-rooms are good, and the girls arc well treated. 

[131. An apprentice, a native of Exeter, con- 
firmed this statement, and added that she 
thought that working from S a.m. to 11 p.m. 
though frequent, was not the rule even in 
the season in Exeter.] 

132. *Vrs. Broicn, Silk Jlercer, Queen Street, 
Exeter. — Our hours arc from 9 to V.30 in the winter, 
and from 8.30 to 8 in the summer ; we don’t work an 
hour later half a dozen times a year, yet I believe we 
have turned out as much in a given time as any one in 
this town. However, I do not think that any are very 
late here ; there U no pressure from visitors, and the 
orders of residents here and in the country round are 
pressing only on occasions like the race ball, next 


week ; perhaps there are one or two more in earli 
season. Saturday is not a late night. 

We 'have two seasous, one from September to 
November, the other from May to July, each a little 
over two months ; eight or nine years ago we used 
often to have work go on till 1 1 and 12 p. Ji. ; that was 
wholly the fault of a first hand, who would never give 
the work out till about 4 in the afternoon. 

We employ from 14 to 20 persons on the premises 
in millinery and dress and stay making ; all live else- 
where ; only four or five of the young ladies in the 
show-room live oh the premises. 

In businesses of the higher class here apprentices 
pay a premium of 251. or 30/. for three years, and 
have their meals in the Jiouse, but sleep at home ; in 
those of a lower class they pay a small jwemiuin or 
not any, and give their work for six months or so for 
nothing ; but there is no rule alxmt it, and much 
depends on the circumstances of the parent and the 
ability of the apprentices. 


TORQUAY. 


133. ilfr. Betfs, Silk Mercer, the Strand Tliere 

is very little pressure on dress-makers here except 
just for a night, perhaps, once or twice in the sea.son, 
or for amourniug order. I believe I employ more than 
any persons in my work-rooms, with one exception. 
I liave 14 ; they do not live in the house. 

Though the Torquay season begins in November, 
there is no pressure in dress-making till February j 
for about two months at that time our houre are at 
the utmost from 8 i.3£. to 9 f.m. I have been here in 


business for three years and a half, and in that time 
we have only once worked till 12. I do not think 
that the others are later than we.* 

134. Miss T . — I was for tliree years at Miss A.’s, a 
private house, as an apprentice ; we were all well 
treated. The hours there were about the same aa 
here, 8 to 8 ; we never worked after 10, and seldom 
so late. Tliere were 22 there ; if we were pressed, 
more hands were taken ; we had sometimes 28. We 
nearly all lived opt of the house. 


PLYMOUTH. 


135. Mr. W. Radford, Bedford Street. — I em- 
ploy about 30 persons in my Work-rooms in making 
millinery, mantles, dimsses, and ladies’ outfittings. I 
have taken to dress-making only within the last five 
years, having been, like so many other drapers and 
silk-mercers, driven into it, as it were, through the 
private dress-makers objecting to make up any mate- 
rials for ladies but what they supplied themselves. 

I suppose that I have more employed and more 
work turned out on my premises than any one in the 
town in the best class of business, but long hours of 
work do not occur with us, nor anywhere else in 
Plymouth. I am confident that if you went from 
house to house through the whole trade here you 
would find all much the same as mine, except that 
they are on a smaller scale ; in the private houses 
only five or six will be employed. 

Our hours are from 9 A.ii. to 7 p.m. in the winter, 
and to 8 p.m. in the summer : those who live off the 
premises, of whom the* majority consist, veiy rarely 
stay laler ; the four or five who live in the house, the 
manager and first and second hands that is, work a 
little later if we are particularly pressed; just now, 
for instance, we have five mourning orders and a 
large ball coming off soon ; they have for the last 
two or three days woi-ked from 9 A.ai. to 10 p.ar., but 
that is quite an exceptional state of things, and the 
milliners have never worked longer than usual. You 
may depend on it that if there are any places where" 
they work longer than we do, they will be smali 
places where only two or three are employed. 

We have four or five apprentices who live out of 
the house, paying 51. premium for three year's ; they 
always leave an hour earlier than the rest, 7 p.ii. in 
summer and 6 now, and wait for their tea till they 
get home; the others have the usual half-hour for 
that meal. For seven or eight of the outdoor hands 
I provide dinner as weU as tea and pay 10s. a week ; 
they would always be the ones to stay later, if any 
special occasion required it. When we are pressed 
we have extr-a hands, two in the outfitting and four 
or five in the dresa-making depai'tmeuts. 

There is u plentiful supply of water, with water- 
closets and other conveniences. They are almost too 

* 5eeNo. 121 


fond of fur ; I often tell them they will catch theii' 
deaths of cold sitting with the windows open, bat 
they say they like it. 

[The whole of the arrangements of this esta- 
blishment were very satisfactory. Mr. 
Radford, who took especial pains to assist 
me in my inquiry, gave me material con- 
firmation of his own views as to the hours 
of work, by requesting his manager and 
first hands to obtain from the young ladies 
in his work-rooms their own opinion and 
experience in the matter.] 

186. Miss Johnson, at Mr. Chigwell’s, Union Street. 
— am quite sure there is no very long work in 
Plymouth ; the difficulty is to get them to work 
enough. It is the same with chess-makers as with 
outfitters. The machine ought to have lessened the 
hours of work everywhere, for it is very generally 
used. I know one dress-maker who used to have 10 
or 12 hands, and now^, through having a machine, 
gets the same done rvith four or five. London is 
the place for hard work for dress-maker's. All that 
have had any experience of it complain bitterly 
of it when they come back again, and not only of 
the hours, but of the want of comfort. Two are in 
my mind just now ; one, who had beeu vei'y well in 
Plymouth, was utterly broken do-wn by one season 

there. She was in a fashionable house near 

Square. She has told me that they were called at 
5 every morning and never went to bed till 12 at 
night ; never went for a walk in the week at all. 
She is living in the country with her friends ; sl^ 
could not go back to dress-making. The other is 
still in business in the neighbourhood. Whnt she 
said was much the same. We advised her, because 
she was not succeeding here, to go back to her former 
employer in London, but she said she could not endure 
it a second time. Both these are young women. I 
have known some comfortable in London bouses, hut 
even they have not liked their hours. 


« 5 >ro.— H. "W. L. 
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137. -V/.w May, Saint Aubyn Street, Devonport. 
— I :.m 'ufo rlic-re are no late lioiir.s to r-puik of 
among in Devonport ; hours are from 

S A.M. to 7 P-M. in rviuter and 8 p.m. in summer. 
Xow and then tve may go on till 10 but tliat 
does not happen more than half a dozen times u year. 
I have i>eeu in business for 12 years, and have 
worked only once all night in that time. I then 
resolved never to do it again. I have fbui- or five 


working for me : they are most of them apprentices. If 
they come for IS months they pay .i small premium, 
21. or 3/., but generally their parents prefer them to 
come for two years and pay none ; not so much to 
save the money, as because what they learn in the 
last si.v mouths is worth so much more. I have .seen 
girls here taking home bundles, which looked like • 
dresses, on Sunday morning, but I think they must be 
out-workers. 


PORTSEA. 


138. Mr. H. Turner, Queen Sti'eet. — We have 

taken up dress-making for the last three years. Five 
only live in the house j the rest, 25 in number, 
only come for the day ; our hours are from 9 a.m. 
to 8 i’.M. ; they have an hour and a half for their 
meals out of that j many live a mile and a half oSj 
and have the walk, which is very good for them. 
There is a lUning-room for those who prefer bringing 
their food here ; both millinevs, and dress and mantle 
makers do so ; five are milliners. If we are pressed, 
we take on fom’ or five more outworkers. Those who 
live in the house have a sitting-room. They often 
gtj out for a wtdk ou a summer evening, and as for 
trusting them, my opiniou is that not trusting them 
is the surest way of making it impossible to trust 
them. They have a trip to the Isle of Wight some- 
times. There is no scasoa here in the fashionable 
sense of the word. We pay our machinists 12s. a 
week. ' 

139. Mr. Davies, Landport. — We employ 24 
on the preruisea, and about 40 out in millinery and 
mantles ; our hours arc fi’om 8.30 or 9 a.m. to 
7 P.H. ROW, and an hour later in summer. All 
have a half holiday once a week, not on the same 


day ; only two of those in our work-room reside 
on the premises ; all our residents have a fortnight’s 
holiday each year. I am snre that they are all 
very susceptible of kind and generous treatment ; 
it creates an interest in their work. Most of the 
drapers’ shops here used to remain open till 11 or 12 
on Saturday uight.s, but now they are earlier, mine 
closes at 8. Two of our mautle-miikors employ fi'om 
10 to 16 hands on their own premises, but their 
hours are not long, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and till 8 p.w. 
perhaps once a month. In fact, long hours are not 
usual now in auy establishment of milliners and dress- 
makers in this district. 

140. Miss Weeks . — From what I know of other 
places I should say that the usual hours out of the 
season are from 8 a.m. to 8 iMt. and to 9 p.m. in the 
season ; there are two seasons, spring and autumn. 
Tlu:y may occasioiiully work till 10 and 1 1 p.m., and 
now and then on a mourning order nil night, still 
such hours would not occur day after day. I tliiiik 
that even such occasioual exceptions tire frequently 
unnecessary, and I believe tliat wo get through quite 
as much work in otir regular hours by keepiug to it, 
while we have it to do. 


RYDE. 


141. Mils L , Union Street. — Our season 

ill Rydc is fiaiui June to Oetoliev, a little over 
three mouths, but we are never much pressed. 
Then we breakfast at 8 a.m. and su)) at 9 p.m., 
and betweC'U those hours all our work is done, 
except on veiy rai-e occasions. At this time of the 
year we clear at 8 p.m. The same is, I should say, 
the case with the other dress-making .and millinery 
husiues.ses here of the same class as mine. We may 
uow aud then have to be half an hour or so Later, 
and ou a mourning order, or something very pressing, 
may work after supper till 11 P.M., and we have 
worked till 12 or 1 a.m. once or twice in a way 
perhaps j but as a rule we do not work after half-past 
y P.M. or so half a dozen times a year. 

1 have eight in the house with me, one first hand 
dress-maker aud one milliner ; the others are ap- 
prentices from 15 to 18 years old ; they pay a 
premium of SOL, and stay for three years. 1 have 
also throe or four out-door apprentices, hut no other 
hands out of the house. They arc all daughters of 
highly respectable persons, tvadcgmcii and others. 

^Vhen theii- time is up, they generally seek to 
better themselves in some other place. Several have 
gone from me to fashionahlo Lonclou houses ; they 
Lave generally come home again “quite sick,” as 
oue of them said just lately, “ of Loudon hours and 
habits.” One very fine girl, who was quite observed 
here for her good looks aud healtlq left me to “better 
herself” as she thought, poor gii-1, in a London West 
End house, but before her 12 months were ended, 
she had hrokeu down, aud very soon after she died 
of consumption. The underground an-angemeuts 
there were very bad, — T do not mean work-rooms or 
sleepiug-rooms j — they were complained of by many 
as being most offensive ; the young ladies avoided 


them as much as they could — the drainage and such 
things. 

Iji too many such houses there is not enough doue 
to make them decently comfortable. Of course that 
cau be managed much more easily where the nunilH-i>i 
are snuillj as mine are ; hut at least they might have 
sufficient supply of water and wasliiug apparatus, 
instead of having thi’ee or four to take their tmu at 
•a tap and an ewer, as I know to have Ijceii the case. 

It is the neglect of little things that makes the 
difference. In one of the large French houses ui 
Loudon not long ago, only a pewter mug was handed 
round for them all to drink from at dinner. Thai i.> 
not nice ; for they have, many of them, been used to 
veiy different treatment at home. Another im- 
portant thing, which is almost wholly lost siglit of, is 
the giving them a little pleasant variety of food, and 
especially vegetables. 1 ma sure from my own 
experience that potatoes day after day do not sail 
them, they tiuite turn away from them ; and I am also 
sure that a little attention to seeiiriiig f ritles like these 
is very fully repaid by the iuterest they take in their 
work, and the spirit with which they gee through it. 

I understand their complaints well, for 1 went 
through more in my day as an appmitiee in Loiuluu 
thati they have to do now: Things are improved, 
but they might still be better than they are. The 
girls ought to be moro independent, aud refuse to 
submifto such things. Perhaps they are becoiniug 
so. I know they all prefer tvorking, where there is 
a shop, to being employed in private houses. Some 
are rather too independent ; one avould not take a 
very good offer at a neighbour’s of mine the other 
day, because she would be expected to work after 
7 P.M. 


BRIGHTON. 

142. Mr. Hilton, Manager of Mantle Department three and four months each, from September to 
at Messrs. Hannington’s. December, and from Mai-eh to June. We are pio- 

There ai-e two seasons in the dress-making and bably more liable tliuu any one m the towii to su lei 

mantle business at Brighton, which last for between from the pressure of sudden orders during tliose 

Q4 
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Mr.H.W. Lord. 
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Portseo. 

Silk Mercers, 
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Dress-mak«rs, 

&C. 

Brighton. 

ilr.lI.W.Lord. 

c. 


times, but we meet tbem partly by taking on more 
hands, and partly by giving out more work. None of 
ouv work-women, except one forewoman, reside on 
the premises. Our hours are from 8 a.3I. to 8 p.ir., 
with an hour and a half for meals. Those are our 
hours all the year round, but in the season we have 
abovrt 80, while in the slack months we have only 40 
or so working here. Tlie same is j)i'ohably the case 
with those, who take our skirls or mantles to do at 
their own houses ; they will perhaps have work for 
only two or three out of the season, but when we 
and evorytjody else are busy, they will employ half a 
dozen or a dozen. ITe give work out to some 10 or 
12 ; of course it is much easier for each of them to 
get two or three extra hands, when they want them, 
than for us to get 20 or 30 ; at all events that is so in 
a place like llrightoii, where no registration office 
exists. 

No doubt we do occasionally exceed those hours, 
bat only to a trifling extent and on rare occasions. 
It is on Satunliiy niglits chiefly that we do so ; things 
recpiirccl for the Sunday arc often ordered very late, 
but the fact of their having to be delivered before 
people go to bed is a practical limit in that respect, 
so that 10 I'.M. will be the latest, and only a few 
will stay so lato as that. Taking the year round we 
leave off ou an average at 7 p.m. on Saturday, 
because when we are slack, we let them go at 5 p.m. to 
make up for their st-iying later at other times. “We do 
not pay them extr.T, on the occasions of their working 
after 8 p.st. ; they .are so rare, and so fully made up 
to them, that it is never thought of. I believe that 
Saturday is generally a late night in Brighton 5 the 
average would probably be later than ours. 

Our chief work besides mantles is morning and 
diuuev dresses ; we have not gone into ball dresses 
as yet, but I do not tbink that the balls in Brighton 
are likely to produce any extr.aordinary pressure on 
those who work them here ; and so far as my own 
experience and that of those who are now in our 
employ, extend, long and late hours are not frequent 
here. The hour.? of work have no doubt been much 
reduced in the last 12 or 20 years. Probably the 
ex-imple set by our establishment has had a con- 
siderable effect in that pai-ticnlar ; for we employ 
more than any four or five others, and consequently, 
if the girls think themselves overworked elsewhere, 
they begin to grumble and sfiy that tliey will leave, 
and go to us, where the hours are less. 

I cannot myself at all ttnderstand the need for very 
long hours as a system, and am sure it is a very bad 
one ; for, besides being injurious to the health of the 
girls, as no doubt it is, you can never get so much 
out of them the next day, so that when it comes day 
after day you do not get as much ns if they worked 
a shorter time. A great deal of it I believe to be 
caused by not putting the orders in hand at once, 
vve make in the season on the premises about 200 
mantles a week, all to order, and certainly have not 
above three days’ notice on an average. 

There are very few milliners’ or dress-makers’ 
houses in Brighton, whore more than three or four 
of the wovk-people live on the premises ; so far as X 
kjiow there is no piece work. The day-workers’ 
wages overage 9s. a week, both in mantle and in dress- 
making. They always have tea given; most go 
lioine for dinner. In the slack season they are 
scattered about a good de.al, but most come back to 
us as tlie bnsy time returns. 

We Lave five or six little girls of 13 to 16 years 
old ; they are not regularly bound apprentices, but 
they assist in little things and pick up somethiug by 
degrees ; at first they will merely run about, and 
perhaps .ire put .it a table next to some experienced 
baud,^ and do the tacking of basting ; they pay no 
premium j as soon as they are able to e.irn nnythine 
we pay them a little— 2j. 6d. a week to begin with. 

Alachiuists work only from 9 A.jr. to 7 p.ai., and 
have higher w.iges j they are all comparatively 
young, — from 17 to 27 or so, — audusualiythe quiclcest 
and cleverest. It is quite a mistake to think that 


machines have reduced the number of hands. Thp 
enable us to put very much more work, into a cloal 
without increasing the price, as we should have to dn 
if it had all to be done by hand ; but in fact we 
should never have dreamed of doing by hand much 
of what we now do by machine. So' mucli more 
superfluous ornamental work is expected now, which 
was never looked for, until they were used, and what 
with the preparatm-y work of fixing and tacking and 
the final work of trimming and finishing, four or live 
hand workers are always employed for each machine 
Even io the hemming tliere is more work put in by 
the machine th.in there used to be by hand and 
similai-ly quilted linings and such things are nmeh 
more generally used. * 

Their health is good ; they are seldom absent from 
work for more than half a day now and then • that 
is gener.illy said to be a sick headache, but, as our 
forewoman says, it usually means either a bonnet or 
a dress to make .it home, or a little dissipation over 
night. They ai-e usually very well in the intervals. 

We try, and I think succeed tolerably well, to 
have none but well conducted respectable girls in 
our employ. Perhaps our greatest .safeguard is in 
the girls themselves, for, if aoy improper character 
were to get iuto the work-room, they would ho sure 
to take metuia to let the forewoman know and get 
her out again. 

143. Mrs. , mantle maker. — The hours in 

Brighton are not very long, even at the fasliion. 
able dress-makers’. Where they work longest is 
at places just below the first class houses. Atone 
of that kind a relative of mine worked a short 
time ago from 9 A.ir. till 11 and 12 p.ir. for some 
weeks. They had a good business all the year round. 
There were a few residents ; my relative was a 
day-worker. Her health suffered so much that she 
left, and weut to mautle-making. Everybody re- 
mai'ked how much better she was after she had been 
at that for a few months. It was all the hours oi 
work with her, because the work-room at the di’ess- 
makers’ was a very nice one, and everything else was 
comfortable. 

[144. A dress-maker and milliner who has an 
extensive business in Brighton gave me 
the following information : — ] 

It is the exception, I believe, for cither millinera 
or dress-makers in Brighton to have more thim three 
or four residents ; a first hand and on apprentice or 
two at the most. Some come down from London and 
stay in the house only for the season, but no one 
would have more than one or two such. 

I never allow any work after half-past nine at night 
in the season. You may be quite satisfied that from 
8 A.M. to 9.30. or 10 p.m. are the extreme of our season 
work in Brighton, except on veiy cxtraordinaiy occa- 
sions, .and work will often be over by 8.30 and 9 p.m. 
lu my opinion, long hours are usually owing as much 
to a want of system in mistresses as to anything ; they 
often neglect to put their orders in band at once, anil 
stay in their show-rooms instead of personally attend* 
ing ^ much as they can to the work-rooms. 

Girls often come down to usfromLondon thoroughly 
prostrated by their work in the season there ; they 
hope to recruit themselves by the air here, and do so, 
but at our expense sometimes. There is now a young 
lady from a fashionable London house, who has had a 
situation all this autumn in Brighton, and she has 
never been able to get up once to breakfast, since she 
has been here. 

^ One great mistake some employers make is to keep 
^vls at their work for certain fixed hours, whether 
there is work to do or not, merely because it is the 
rule of the house. Nothing is, I believe, more dis- 
piriting to them. Tliey work with twice the eneigy 
when there is need for it, if they have some relaxation 
at other times. 

I am quite sure that any system of inspection would 
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rebuU in our employing only day-TTorkers as a general second hands will not come to us, unless they can Hvc Drws^nakers, 
rule. I should, as it is, very much prefer to do so, if in the house. This is much more widely applicable 

I could get the class of girls that I want ; but at pre- to London business, where so many more re.^ide on „ ; 

sent those whom it suits us to employ as first and the premises. ' D ngbto a. 

14:3. I also visited several other millinery and dress-making establishments, including those pf Si r. H.ty. Lor d. 
Mrs. Ade, Mile. Arnould, Madame Devy, Mrs. Henderson, Miss Jordan, Madame Mercier, 

Mr. Poeock, and others, and had in all cases interviews with the principals or their representa- 
tives. From my conversation with them, and with young persons who had rvorked for some of 
them, and others, it appeared that the usual hours of work in the season were from 8.30 a.ji. to 
8.50 P.M.; working beyond the 12 hours being of rare occurrence, except on Satmdays, when an 
extra hour was not unusual, and very seldom reaching to ’•he extent of two hours’ overtime. 

Once or twice in some seasons some had been at work from 8.30 .\.m. to 12 p.m. ; in one house 
they considered that the work was continued for about 10 nights in the season till about 11 p.m. 
from 8.30 a.m., but only a portion of those employed would be sitting up on each night, and not 
for more than two nights consecutively. Occasions had arisen on which work had been continued 
throughout an establishment till a very late hour, as, for instance, at the time of the death of the 
late Prineo Consort, when the mourning orders bad at one house kept all at work from 8.S0 a,m, 
rill 2 the next morning for one night, and till past 12 for the night preceding; but such work 
was altogether exceptional. 

Some of the work-rooms were overcrowded and very insufficiently provided with means ot 
ventilation, the cubic feet of air for each person in one of the largest being only 120, and this 
without any contrivance beyond the ordinary doors, •windows, and chimneys, for letting fresh air 
enter or foul air escape. In another work-room, of a person in a smaller way of business, the 
cubic feet per head were under 112, when, the room had 11, its full complement of workpeople in 
busy times. Here, there were one door, one •window, and one chimney ; everything, however, 
was very clean, and the proprietor, of whom I had from an unexceptionable source a high 
character for kindness and liberal treatment, quite unconscious, from pure ignorance, of any 
shortcoming in respect of ventilation, showed me her room with a pride in every other particular 
quite justi&ble. — H. W. L.] 


HASTINGS. Hastings. 


146. 3Ir. Turner^ Castle Street, Hastings. — The 
lieat season in Hastings is from about September 
to Easter, four or five months ; but there is no 
pressure anywhere of a serious kind. We are not so 
much ill the dress-making ourselves, us in the mil- 
linery and mantles, but it i.s not likely that long hours 
would go on even in priv.ate dress-makers’ cstublish- 
mentswithoutourknowingit. Our own hours arc from 
8.30 .V.3I. to 7 i-.ii. or 8 p.m. sometimes. I have just 
learned that from 8 A.ar. to 9 p.m. would be the utmost 
even at a private house, where they have the greatest 
drive from business pressure, except perhaps they 
may be a Uttle later on Saturday. Two of my present 
hands were there for four years ; 10 or a dozen, th§y 
tell me, are the most employed there, and that is the 
largest in the town. I was prepared to find the hours 
longer there, for these girls complained of them, when 
they came to me, but you heai- wbat it amotmts to. I 
should say that no one here has more than 20 in their 
work-rooms ; we never exceed 16. 

\Te can’t get apprentices ; we have had but one in 
the last five yeai'S, she was an out-door apprentice. 
We have at one time advertised by bills for throe 
mouths, and had no applicatiou. They can in fact do 
better in other occupations hei'o, and they know it. 

• The milliners ai-e rather superior ns a class to the 
dress-makers ; they have lOi. a week and their 
dinner and tea ; the dress-makers have 8s. and 9s. 
and their tea only ; the average rate of wage for them 
•will be 7s. 6<f. We are obliged to keep them ou 
through the dull time for fear of not getting them in 
the busy season, when they are wonted. There are 
only a few miUiuery and dress-making establishments 
at St. Leonard’s ; they would uot be so liable even ns 
those in Hastings to work late. 

147. Mr. Spencer, High Street, Hastings. — Our 
season lasts about six weeks twice a year, in May 
and iu October ; our hours then are from 8.30 A.ii. 
to 8 P.M. ; we were not later than 9 p.m. nU this 
last seiisou ; betweeu seasons they leave at 7 or 7.30. 
Wo have 20 milliners and dress-makers now, only 
four of -wiiom are residents ; the apprentices ^ live 
at home and go home to diouer; we have, nine of 


them. They are usually apprenticed at 12 or 14 Silk Sleww, 
years old, for two years, •without premium. 

Improvers and assisfauts are as a rule boarded but 
not lodged ; a good dress-maker will have Is. Sd. a 
day and her board, dinner and tea that is. We take 
two or three extra oiit-door hands in the season. 

In the work-room we are not more than an hour 
later on Satiu-day than on other nights, and even that 
is uot usu.al. 

[148. The following information was given me 
by two highly reroeetable and trustworthy 
persons who wished me not to mention 
their names : — ] 

Most dres-s-makers in Hastings are day-workers •, 
there are not usually more thau from 3 to 10 in 
one place. Their latest time is Iinlf-past 9 or 10 
at night, from 8 or 8.30 in the morning. Their 
mothers complain of their having to come home so 
lute ; tliat is on Saturday more especially ; now 
and then they may be a little later, but it is rare. 

Tlie early closing movemeut is uot as well observed 
in the town aa it was when hir. Pitter, the present 
Secvetaiy of the Association in London, was hero. 

'ilie girls are generally kindly treated, and have 
good work-rooms. There "was one case to the coutrary, 

80 far as the -^rork-room is concerned. It was a long 
naiTOW low-pitched out-buildiag, very cold in whiter 
and very hot in summer ; iu some jmrta the top couU 
lie touched with your hand,— a girl’s hand, that is to 
SUT,— a.s you stood on the floor. They were much too 
closely p.ackod at times, and were always leaving ill ; 
they suffered from bronchitis and consumption. We 
have peculiar meaus of knowing this to be tnie. All 
else there, food aud treatment, was good. The above 
case, no doubt, is quite exceptional ; whether it is so 
still I do not know ; it was so two yeai-s ago. 

[I ■visited the establishment where this state 
ofriiingswas said to have existed, Tiut found 
the room had been for some time used for 
other purposes, and that the present work- 
rooms "Were unobjectionable.] 


SWANSEA, SOUTHAMPTON, DOVER. ^Swansea, 

_ 149. Mus K. (Bristol). — I was at a draper’s at used to be at it for ■weeks aud weeks from 8 a.m. till_ 

Swansea, where they made millinery and mantles on II and 12 at night for most, if not for all. the nights ol ' 

the premises ; there were too few for the work ; they the week ; they were often very late on Saturdays. 

0 It 
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Swansea, 

SouthamptoD, 


I have informatiou of tliem to -witliin tliree months of 
this tiino ; they have not altered ; the apprentices 
ivere as late as the others. 


150. Miss (at ilr. Michell’s, London). — I 

have worked at Southampton in milliiiery houses ; 

Mr.H.'VP'.Lord. the busiest months there are Jlay and June; the 

usual hours there are from 9 a.m. to S p.3i. ; the 

c. longest I ever worked was from 8 a.si. to II r.M. ; 
that happened three or four times in the two months. 


The drapers there are late oil S'aturdavs, not rv 
in the shop, but the w'ork -rooms ; I m*ean hv K 
about 10, they ai'e not later than 8 iisuallv. ' 


1 51. Miss (at Mr. Jlu!liell’.s) — I have wor'-«-> 

at milliners in Dover ; they are busv there fp/'-,' 
October to April ; but seldom much after 7 r.n 
8.30 A.M. ; now and then they worked till 9. or 
hops, 10 ; that is the very latest. ’ 


[The following witness, who had recently 
given up a first-rate and long established 
business in a fashionable watering place as 
a private dress-maker, desired that her 
name should not appear.] 

152. Miss . — I believe that I always went on a 

different principle to most people, where I carried on 
my business, and ns it might be thought that I was 
setting myself up to teach them, I had rather not have 
my name mentioned. There was a time years ago, 

when I worked late, as all dress-makers did in , 

and elsewhere too ; I believe that now the tours are 
much shorter there than they were, but for the 10 
years previous to my retiring T think ray hours were 
shorter than most, though my business was one of 
the best, and this is the way I managed. 

I never employed day-workers, and never bad more 
than 10, sometimes 7 or 8, living in my house, but I 
always gave out the whole of my plain sewing, 
skirts, cloaks, &c., mourning as well as others, and even 
had my trimmings made by the smaller dress-makers 
in the place, whom I knew- to be respectable, and good 
workwomen ; very much of my millinery I used to 
have constantly sent down in large cases from London, 
so that, in fact, London and ■were my assis- 

tants. By these mean.s I kept ray Lours down to 12 


in the day from 9 a.m. to 9 but I could uot W 
got through one quarter of the work I did in an- 
other way. In the months of April, JIav. 
November w’e did, I should say, work until io an<’ 
11 often, but not continually, and never .after 11 
except, perhaps, for a very extraordinary mournine 
order ; that sometimes makes it necessary to wnri 
all night ; I bad not done so for the three vears 10!*^ 
before I retired. In October 1862 I haS 'a Itrse 
mourning order for ladies, who were to atiead^ 
funei-al : I had at that time another mourning and n 
wedding order in hand ; so I had to refuse the second 
mourning ; but those ladies still came to me. Other 
orders I have often refused, but have, I think lo-r 
very few, if any, by doing so. ’ 

I should say that in a good di-ess-makiug business 
you might fairly expect to have to sit up for all om- 
night eveiy six months on a pre.ssing moiirni!i<’ 
order. ' 

My young people were really like my own familr, 
for the most affectionate feeling always existed be- 
tween us. I am afraid I spoilt tliem at Inst, for I 
used to have letters from tho?,e who left me, com- 
plaining of the work in other places, which was cer- 
tainly no more, indeed not nearly so much, as I had 
undergone as a young wmman, but I was always hies; 
with very good health. 


MANTLE MAKEES, LONDON. 

153. Mr. Pcttt, 1, Duke Street, Portland Place. 


I have for many years t.aken out the mantle-miAing 
for several large firms .at the "West End. My business 
includes the making of jackets and other similar 
articles of ladies’ apparel. There are many other 
• employers of labour in this business at this end of 
London ; I dare say that they employ more than a 
thousand persons, alt of whom with a few exceptions 
are women. There are also great numbers sLmil.'ivly 
employed in the City for wholesale houses. 

The workpeople do uot reside on the premises, but 
are day-workers. I pay by tbo piece, but usually iu 
part of London they .ore still paid by the day 
When I commenced in 1851, I found the average 
weekly wages of a day-worker to be 9s. I wished 
ahvjiys to have the best Lands, and began by giving 
12f. a week ; but that did uot answer, so I adopted 
a system of piece work, c.alculating from mv own 
practical knowledge of the work that a fair average 
worker might earn 3s. a d.ay If she liked. Mv general 
principle is to give tn-o-thirds of what f receive 
iou shall see the result for yourself ; here arc the 
wage books ot some ten or a dozen of them. Here is 
one women of 45 who earns 13«. on an avernrre’- 
another, who has a learner to help her, is eaimino- 25s ’ 
a portion of that goes to tbe learner. This one°is our 
fastest worker ; she earns If. Ss. 6d. hv herself her 
age IS about 30. Most of them work "two too-ether 
em-uing as you see from If. Is. to If. 18s. nnd“2f. Is’ 
between them. I was obliged to adopt the system of 
pnrhiers working together in older to make payment 
by the piece succeed. When payment is by the day 
any number can at any time bo put upon a partieular 
job that requires to be finished at once ; but that 
would involve endless complications in pavmeiit for 
piece u'ork, so I adopted this as the best thing I could 
do to ensure the pressing orders being got out of hand 
quickly. I always make two, who are equal workers 
go together. They have to provide-their own sewings 
thread, &c., out of their earnings ; that, averages from 
6rf. to Is. a week. Plenty come here to work who 
don t earn Is. a day I don’t let them stay long, you may 


be sure. Some are really ignorant and useless, thej 
can’t work fast or well. I have tried to teach some 
myself, but they “are not going to be taught bra 
man, they say. Others come merely as a blind, never 
caring how much they eaim by their needle ; they 
have other ways of getting their living. \Thy, I have 
been accosted at night on the pavement by some of 
them within a week of my discharging them. There 
is tbe greatest difficulty to get good hands, scarcely 
1 in 10 is worth keeping ; some come with a double 
knock and a veil and parasol, who cannot hem a pocket 
handkerchief ; but by a real good honest industrious 
woman as good a week’s w^e can be earned at our 
work, as at any work in London. Here arc t^o 
who earned over a pound last week' at quite commoii 
work. Some have put by, and even lent out money at 
interest. 

My number varies from 20 to 35 accordiug to the 
time of yeai’. We have two seasons, each of about 
three months, from April to June, and from September 
to November. Some are constantly employed bvnie, 
some work here for a season, and never come again : 
many migrate like birds of passage from the City to 
our end of town and back again ; for theft busy season 
is much of it in our dull time. 

Very few are under 20 years old. I should «ij 
young ones would not have enough stuff in them for 
me, would not “ mean work,” that is to say, so as to 
work fast enough, and well enough, for my purpore- 
Most of those who work for mo have been driveu by 
some unforeseen necessity to do so, widows, orphiufi 
or wives forsaken by their husbands. 

^ I do all my cutting out myself. Others have sevewt 
fovewomeu and cutters out, so they can employ more 
bauds than I ; several have 50 or 60, I believe. 
Machines ai'e not used so much by those who make 
for the retail trade in the West End. They are useful 
for such work as the binding of waterproof cloaks j but 
for most of our superior work we could do very tvcll 
■without them. I have- two, but only one in n*- 
They do vei'y well for the country trade and the 


1 
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ticktting shops. All that tve want them for is just 
to do the slarer)’ part, the conimoo stitching, for the 
workpeople. 

Our hour» are from S to b ; tiiev Tory seldom stay 
later, .and often don’t eomn niucli hefore 9 .\.M. They 
wouldn’t come till 11, if I did not make them, and 
they would burn the g.as on till 10 or 11 at night. 
But in our good tine work more can be done iu an 
hour of daylight than an hour and a half of gas-light. 
The machinist leaves at 7 P.Jt. 

The only thing their health suffers from is cold and 
toothache j they are obliged to leave the work-room 


very often, 10 and 20 limes a day, to fetch their irons MaatleiCakers. 

or to take their work to the machine, and for one 

thing or another, and so get into drauehts in the London, 


passage. 

I make no fixed charge or deduction for ihr help 
■which the machine gives them. I p.av them less for 
their work according to my view of the value of it in 
each cose. 

[153a. The machinist, who had worked for tour 
years, told me that her eyes were not in any 
way affected by the work, and that her 
health was very good.] 


Mr.H.W.Lord. 


SIr. Kent, Fixzrot Square. 


1.54. ^liss S forewoman. — Our hours are 

from 8.30 A.3t. to 8 p.m., on Saturdays work is 
over at 4 p.m.; the average wages 10s. or 12s. 
with tea. I think that the same system is ver)- 
generally follo^ved among all mautle-makers for 
IVest End houses. In all but a few cases they 
]).ay by the tveek and not by the piece. I think 
pa}’nieut by the •week is better ; it is not so driving 
as piece work, besides •\vhich piece workers have often 
to wait so much longer in the morning for their 
Work, and couse([uently have to work later at it to 
gain a living ; they do not stay later in their work- 
rooms, hut take it home after hours. 

The times of pressm-e occur twice in the year, iu 
early spring and autunm, and last for about two nontlis 
each time. Most mantle-makers take on more hands 
then, twice as many as they have in the slack times ; 
we have certainly more than twice as many iu lho.se 
four months than at other times. By that means we 
are enabled to let them go always at the usual hour, 

8 P.M., or a little after. "We have about 40 iu tliosc 
times, all are day-workers. I do not think that any 
who work for mantle-makers live on the premises. 

Where they don’t take on so many extra htinds, 
those whom they have must work later; they will 
not usually stay, but take two or three hours’ tvork 
home with them ; that is not at all uncommon in the 
season. It is far better than going home through the 
streets late at night. 

As -we get slack, dress-makers get very busy ; so 
most of the good workers who are not kept on b 3 ' 
mautle-makevs find employment for perhaps two 
mouths more at that. WTiat becomes of the rest, if 
they have no homo to go to, I cannot say. 

Mantle-makers sometimes take out-door .apprentices, 
they are generally bound for two years at about 14 ; 
we have had them as young as 12. We pay tliem 
from the first 2s. 6d. a week, and take no premium. 
After their time is up, if they stay, we give Ss. a week 
for the first three mouths, and 9s. for the next three 
or 6 mouths ; and then they will earn the regular 
wages. All are not so tvell off as to the premium and 
wages during the term as ours are. 

Machinists are not specially apprenticed ; they often 
pay 10s. 6d. or so for a certain number of lessons from 
the makers or seller of the machines, or go to places 
where they have a great many machines at work, 
pay a small snm, and give their work^ for a time for 
ijothiug. 

It is said that machine work is had for them after 
some time. I have heard people say that no machinist 
can go on after seven years. I have heai’d it said by 
gentlemen coming into the work-room and talking 
about it. I cannot say that I have kno'wn, iu my own 
experience, any have to give it up because of their 
health suffering, nor have I found that they sicken 
any sooner than the rest, -who ai'e employed at ordi- 


iniiy needlework. But they are not strong as a class, 
■whether they work at machine or at the needle only. 

Those who ■work over the river and in the neigii- 
bourliood of Hoxton and that way make for the whole- 
sale City houses. They are quite a difi'erent class 
from ours. So is their work and I believe tbeir pay. 

155. A machinist at J/r. Kent's . — I have worked 
a machine for five years, and I don’t think I show any 
symptoms of hreakiug-up yet. I expect to last a good 
deal more than two years longer at it. It just tires 
me, that is all. If w<; work longer than usual, I do 
get very tired and ache, as if I had been for a lung 
walk. Sometimes I liavc gone on till 10 r.M., that 
is very fatiguing ; I have observed, after that, iiiy 
hands and arms iu a tremble for some time, but never 
felt unable to lie on my side or go to sleep. But I 
never worked more than once iu a week till 10 1 ’.M., 
and that ■\vould only happeu two or three times iu a 
season. If it went ou for several nights together like 
that, it would be very bad indeed. 

[15G. Another machinist here told me that she 
never felt better than when at machine 
work ; she thought it suited her better than 
sitting still with her needle. She had used 
a sewing machine for four year.s. Three 
girls in the work-room stated to me that 
they preferred working on black to either 
white or scarlet^ if the light was good, 
because it was much less dazzling. They 
said that none in the room had weak eyes; 
and when I mentioned the alleged effect 
of working “ black on black ” in the ease 
of shoebmders, remarked at once that 
theirs was not “ niggling work ” as tliat 
was.— H.W.L.] 

157. 2drs. Kent informed me that the machinists 
were p.aid ISs. a week ; she tlioughc that wiieu they 
were •* driven ” to get thz-oiigh as much £is could 
possibly Iw done in the day, even though the only 
driviug " might he the desire to earn us much us 
possible ill the time, their healths would suffer from 
the coustaiit application. Those iu her o^vn employ 
had from time to time to stop in order to ■vviud their 
own shuttle wheels. Iu some places little girU were 
employed to do that for them, in wliich cose, though 
they would, get through more work, and so, being 
paid by the piece, earn more, they had not the ad- 
vantage of the change of motion. She had a servant 
for the express purpose of keeping the workrooms 
clean, and seeing after the dinners, which were 
cooked or warmed for them in the kitchen. The rooms 
were swept every day, and “ scrubbed ” once a week. 

[In the matter of cleanliness they cer^uly 
presented a great contrast to some, which an 
equally unexpected visit bad brought tinder 
my notice in other districts. — H.W.L.] 


158. Miss Spencer, Dean Street, Soho. 


We take part of the outwork of two Iwge firms in 
Regent Sti'cet ; ehiefiy the cloaks, but some skirts also. 
All our hands ai-e day-workers. The lowest wage we pay 
is 9s. a week ; assistants have that ; cutters out have 
from 14s. to 16s., and machinists 16s. a week. They 
. all have their tea found them. Their day is from 
8 A.U. to 8 P.M., with an hour for dinner j they bring 
’Iheif dinner with them, andean have it -warmed in the 
kitchen. If they ■u'ork lifter 8 PiM., they are paid ' 


extra, 2d. an hour instead of l^d., which is the rate 
of the day’s pay ; and also have supper given them, 
if they work after 9 p.u. The machinist s day is from 
9 A.1I. to 7 P.M. 

We have 20 or 30 who work for us all the year 
round, and in our times of pressure we have 15 or 20 
more. Some have beeu 10 and 12 yeai’s witli us ; 
others come and go after a few weeks. Our regular 
•Staff Consists 6f tej-y respectable people, but we ai-e 
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MantleMakers. obliged often to take on bands of whom we know 
— T nothing, and they are occasion^y not what they 

should be. If we hem- of anything wi'ong we do 
Mr H W Lord not allow them to stay. No doubt the indoor resi- 
! ’ dents in houses of business are as a class socially and 

c. morally superior to the outdoor day-workers who find 
employment in places like ours. 

Our times of pressure occur twice in the year, and 
last fi-om two to three months each time ; we are now 
(November) working 13 hours a day, from 8 a.vi. to 
9 P.M., that is to say ; it is very rare for any to -work 
longer than that. Perhaps five or six of them stop 
onc§ a month in our season till 11 p.m. to finish some 
particular order. 

Some of our work-rooms are unfortunately small 
and close ; but, singulmly enough, those who work 
in the woi-st of them, prefer them to the larger one, 
though that is far more wholesome. Most of them 
manage to get a little change of air at the end of the 
summer. They stay for a week or fortnight with 
friends in the country. Their health is generally 
good. If they get wet in coming here in the morning, 
they hang their things to di 7 iu the kitchen ; most 
have a change ol boots here and if it is very wet, 
they bring a second pair of stockings with them. The 
hours of all businesses like ours have been less since 
the Enrlv Closing movement. 

139. ifiss Langkornc. — 1 have always been a day- 
worker at mantle-making. I worked at two other 
places besides this ; at one there were about 18 in 
the season. I was there for three years and a half ; 
they kept on their old hands tliere out of the season, 
about six that would be. I was always kept on. 
Our usual day was from 8 a.m. to p.m. We used to 
leave off at 6 p.m. on Saturday, .nnd worked the extra 
hnlfhmir on other days to make that up. Sometimes 


we. had to begin at 6 a.m. or to go on till 11 p.jj . 
of course we had extra pay then. In one weekws 
worked for three days fiom 6 a.m. to 11 p.ir., but -R-g 
did not do so again. We very seldom had more 
two hoars extra work ; and even that was only iu tie 
seasons and not very often. My wages were raised 
twice there ; I had 1 Is. a week when I left. Thaj 
was West End work. 

I have also worked at a similar place in the Citv 
where they took in work for large houses. Oar 
ordinary liours were the same ; but we were not » 
comfortable. We were paid by the piece, and had to 
find our own tea and our cotton, so we did not ewn 
very much more at that than at day-work, and had 
oftener to work over hours ; sometimes we -worked 
from 7 A.M. to 10 r.M. I prefer day-work to piece- 
work ; there is a certain fixed sum then, -which 

you are sure of. In piece-work the best work, that 

which is paid highest I mean, — is given to some 
favourite and the others get jealous. There were 
50 hands at this place in the season, and 15 or more 
were always there. 

We never know much about what each other i? 
earning. When my wages have been raised, I bave 
been told to say nothing about it, for fear that the 
older hands might be aggrieved by .a younger one 
having more than they. 

At some places -whei'e they work by the piece, s 
charge is made for the use of the maehiue. The 
employer pays the machinist ; but each worker pays 
so much for what she tnkes to be done by her ; that 
goes into the employei-’s pocket. No doubt they 
could do it all by hand if they liked ; but it is a 
great saving of time to have certain parts done by 
machine. 


160. Mbs. Mooney. Great Pclteset &treet. 


For the last ,si.v weeks I have had 22 cmploy'ed 
here, hut work has fallen off till of a sudden, and to- 
day I have none. It always begins to be dull at the 
beginning of December, but tlu.s is worse than usual. 
I only employ day- workers, aud never pay them less 
than 12j. a week,' nor work longer than from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.Jt. What I can’t get done in that time I give 
out. I do not recollect ever working more thau an 
hour after our usual time, and that is very rare. But 
I know, as you say, that many in our business go on 


often till 10 P.M. from 8 a.m., nud no doubt. 9s. is 
mi-ich more general than 12s. in the skirt and mantle- 
making. However, inantlc-raakers’ hours are nothing 
to what my girls tells me of dress- makers where they 
have been. It seems no unusual thing to work till 
1 and 2 a.m. for several nights together. I have a 
great friend now at Madame Elise’s ; they are much 
better there thau in many places, indeed they very 
rarely work after 11 p.m., and slie thinks that none 
could be kinder and better than they are. 


161. Mr. Evans, Old Change. 


Alavge number of youngwomen, nearly, if not quite, 
300 in the season, and about half that number now, are 
employed -upon my premises in mantle-making. I do 
not, however, employ them myself directly ; the whole 
of the three upper floors of ^is building is let to two 
men, who make for me exclusively ; they hire and 
pay the work-people, and I pay them for what they 
produce, not a salary, nor a per-centage, but deal with 
them simply middlemen ; with this difference, 
that the work is done on my own premises, which 
I have had arranged expressly for the convenience 
of business, and the comfort of the hands. 

The rooms are large, aiiy, and clean ; waterclosets 
ai-e attached on each floor ; they have an American 
stove for ordinary purposes ; each pays the attenda-nt 
Icf. a -week for looking after their tea, and so on. 

The great evil of the mantle trade is that employ- 
ment is not constant ; with ns it is more so perhaps 
than in many places, for we do a very large business, 
employing on and off the premises more than 1,000 
hands ; indeed we make over half a milltou mantles in 
the course of the year*. Those who work here have 
full employment for about 9 months in the 12 ; the 
months of December and Januar)', and from the 10th 
of .Tune to the 20th of July, are aiwaj’s very dull. 

We do much more of our work by inaciiine than 
most do ; so much so, that very nearly one lialf of 
those employed here are machine hands ; one conse- 
quence is that they become very expert, and earn 
very good -wages. All are paid by ^lie piece. In 
this wage book, you see, good machinists ai'e earning 


their 23#., 29s., and some even 33s.* a week, and 
middling hands 14s. to 20s. A fe-u’, who make trim- 
mings, are paid by the week ; they have 20s. a week, 
while they are employed ; they would not stop on 
lo-wer terms. There are, however, lots of loose girls 
constantly offering themselves for employment, who 
have been so badly taught that they ai-e useless and. 
can earn nothing. These wages are earned between 
9 A.M. and 8 p.ii. ; that is the latest hour they are 
ever allowed to stay ; iu fact it does no good to keep 
them later ; they le.ave earlier -tt’hen we are not busy. 
On Saturday they leave at 2 p.m. 

There is no need for long hours with us ; we can 
turn out more than 1,000 mantles in the day, taking 
one kind -with another, -without any special pressure. 
We have, I should say, very few under 18 years old, 
for we reqirhe experienced hands. 

[162. Mr. Grocott, the holder of two of the 
three rooms referred to, stated to me that 
ho good hands who had been a month 
tliere ever left, except to get married. 
He also informed me that lie found it 
easier to teach tiie use of a machine to a 
girl who was quite ignorant of sewing, 
than one who had the little knowledge 
generally possessed by persons in their 
el^s of life, -who tendered themselves as 
competent seamstresses. 

The rooms seemed fully to justify Mr. Evans’ 
account of them. That gentleman after- 


* Thesfi statements were verified by reference to the rough wage book. — H.'WJj. 
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wards took me to the work-room of a 
person in a neighbouring street, who took 
outwork from him ; this he stated to be a 
very fair sample of such places. It was a 
long, narrow, low-pitched room, not over 
clean, with seven or eight machines ranged 
along the front wall under three windows, 
tables for the hand workers being on the 
other side ; at the further end there was 
a small fire-place and there were several 
gas jets. The proprietor, a very civil re- 
spectable woman, told me tliat 3.5 persons 


worked there in the season. 1 could reach Msntle Makers. 

within three inches of the ceiling, as I stood 

upright; the width was 12 feet, and the London, 
length, as stepped by .Mr. Evans, SO IE; 

this, on a liberal measurement, would give 

under 80 cubic feet per liead. The hours c. 
here were said to be from 9 a.m. to 8 p.it., 
or 9 P.M. at latest ; good machinists earned 
255. and 27^., and one or two hand braiders 
as much; 12^. was the ordinary earnimi 
for an “ average hand worker.” — H.W.L.] 


163. Mrs. B n, Tottenham Court Eoad. — 

I have had some experience of the w(,rlc of mniitle- 
makers in City houses ; for some years I was fore- 
woman to Mr. il., and afterwards to Mr. D. of Wood 
Street. Girls are not usu.ally apprenticed to mantle- 
making as a special business ; anyone who has learnt 
dress-making can be taught enough for mantle-making 
in a short time. It is uot unusual for those who have 
'■••orked as dress-makei's in the season toturn to mantle- 
iiiaking for the vest of the year. 

At tlie West End mantle-makers are day-workers, 
and earn from 9s. to 12s. a week ; they always have 
their tea given them besides. In the City they are 
generally paid by the piece ; they earn more at th.at, 
from lo#. to 18s. 

JIantle-makers do not make much overtime ; I 
should say that they never work after 10 p.ii. : their 
usual hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 P.M. Even piece- 
workers do not work after 10 p.m., aud day-workers 
would not, if they were wanted to, except perhaps 
now and then for a short time. Daj'-workevs always 
have their hour for dinner and lialf hour for tea. the 
I'.ieee workers having tbeii’s over as fa.st as they can. 

-We had ali.Jiu -10 girls, where I was Inst; there 
tvere seven sewing machines, we used them lor cloth 
inautles ; they were Thnuuis’s, which ore veiy hc-iiw. 
Machines are uow very geuernlly used for all but the 
linisbing. that is to say, all but putting the collar on, 
iuidmakingbuttou holes, and putting sieevesiu. This 
has both diminished the number of maiitle-niakers, 
and caused the season for their work to last a shorter 
time. Machine workeus are paid by the piece, aud 
earn 1?. or 30s. a week. The finisher gets 2^d. on 
every mautle she finishes. Sometimes that is easily 
earned, but often there is a great deal of work for it. 

I think that the health of the girls who work the 
sewing machines is seriously affected by their employ- 
ment ; certainly that is so not only with girls of a 
delicate constitution, but with all of the kind which 
we hare in good houses, who are not strong rough 
girls, like factory or St. Giles’s girls, for instunce. 
They are never able to go on long, not for several 
days together, without feeling ill ; they often have to 
be absent, sometimes for a whole day. It is veiy 
fatiguing,— the position is so constrained,— when they 
work all day ; for they sit with their t»ck bent aud 
head leaning close over their work, aud their arras 
and fingers and legs all work at once. I have knomt 
girls, after working hard for the day at sewing 
machines, have all their limbs in motion,— in a tremble, 
as it were, — nt night. It may be that their ill health 
may be partly attribntable to the state of the work- 
places. Ours was uot at all good ; it was undev- 
graund, and we had to bum gas, which made it very 
hot and unwholesome. Still, I am sure that any one, 
who has had experience in madiiue working, can see 
these effects every day. In some eases tlie noise 
makes tliem deaf beyond recovery. 

[I have met with no instance of this deafness, 
nor has any other person whom I have asked 
about it. — H. "W, L.] 

164. Miss Manford, Spital Square. — 1 don’t think 
tlie hours in the work-rooms of those who take out 
mantles from the wholesale houses are bad. The 
rooms themselves are, and the pay is miserable. I 
have worked, and also been forewoman for one of those 
mantle men, and not by any means one of the worst ; 
he had work from very' good houses in Wood Street 
and Cheapslde. He said other men went and underbid 


hira, so he ivas obliged to take the work for less, and 
give us all less. I believe that was true. 

For light cloth mantles tlic machinist was paid 6cf. 
a dozen, aud the finishers from lirf. to 6d. a dozen, 
according to the class. There i.s always quite as mucli 
to be got out of the low priced as out of the higher 
ones ; I mean that a woman can earn as much out of 
mantles at a dozen as at %d. a dozen, bec.'iiise she 
can run up fbur of the cheap ones in the rime it takes 
her to do one of the others. For one of those 12 
yards round circular cloaks the machinist pets Qd. h 
dozim. The worst is that you have so often to wait 
for your work, particularly if you arc a finisher, mid 
depend on the machining. 

It comes to tliis, that you may work hard fi-oni 
9 A.M. to 8i allowing for meal times, aud get 
os. Qd. .nt the week’s eud. I know places where eveu 
the machinists earn only from S.v. to 9.«. a week. 
Where I have been Ibrewonian, I li.avo h.ail women 
work from 9.i.sr. to lOr.n., and then take work lionie, 
whicli I know would keep- them up more than Imlf 
the night, and be glad to be able l.y thatmeaus to get 
a shilling from me for the whole that they ditl at home. 

Those rooms are very dirty ainl crowded. Tlieiv 
were 30 women of all ages, from 15 and 16 up to 50 
and 60, where 1 was last. It was a low room, and so 
filthy that the walls absolutely shone with gre.ase ; I 
should not think it could ever have been cleaned. 
There were several ga.s burners ; that made it very hot. 

TJiose who work at their own homes are often very 
wTOtched. One widow, who took work from us, had 
110 fiirniiure beyond her bed, a chair, and table, aud 
she, I know, used to work no hard that she had only 
her Sunday mornings for scrubbing and cleaning, and 
used to work again on Sunday evening. 

Stay-makers, too, arc often very badly paid, aud it 
is very hard work. This girl is a finisher of stays ; 
1 know her to be a tolerably quick and good wovk- 
womaii, and she can do three a day, or a little over, 
of this kind, tor which she has each. 

Girls are vert’ often taught machining by tlie 
machine makers. They pay a shilling a lesson for 
six lessons, nud then think they know all alwut it. 
What they are reallj" taught is all very necessary, 
how to take it to pieces, and put it together, and how 
to thread the needle, and wind the shuttle, and scfou; 
but it takes n great deal of practice after that befoi-e 
one becorae.s a good machinist. That is no doubt 
one reason why even machinists earn so little ; they 
are not expei’t. They often also give their time for a 
few months for the sake of practice, and tlien get a 
small weekly sum for a further time. 

165. Z. Y., at the Field Lane Refuge. — I make 
mantles as loi^ ns I can ; that is from May to July, 
and from October to Christmas, and fill the slack 
time with shirts. Mantle-makers’ hours are from 
8 A.3I. to 9 p.ii. I earn 5s. and 6s. a week by the 
piece in that time, that is about the same in the City 
and the West End 5 10 years ago I used to have 
Is. Gd. a day and my tea at n mantle-maker’s near 
Regent Street ; there were no machines then, and we 
made the mantles by hand all through. Now all the 
seaming, and binding, and straight trimming is done 
by machine, and we finish ; the youngest are basters, 
but none are under 14. 

I worked also a short time bock at a mantle-maker s 
in the City : we earned moi-e there, but were much 
later, for they were pressed by shipping orders, nud 
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ildLtleirakers. often worked from 8, and eren 7 a.m., to 10 p.3t., 
— L sometimes till 12 ; once in every fortnight or three 

London. weeks we worked all the night ; my side used to pain 

~~ me with the long sitting, and my head ached often. 
M r.H.w.Lor d. j fainted sometimes ; a great many used to ; there 
^ were 60 there. It was a kind of loft without any 

fireplace or stove, very cold on some days, and very 
close on others. At shirt making I sometimes make 
only 2s. 6d., but 3s. more commonly and 4s. a week. 


166. Mrs. , a mantle maker (Eoxton') _ 

Fetches work from the City every day, has a machine 
and a girl of 14 or so to help ; doesn’t work much 
over the J2 hours, but has to go on till 1 and 2 a.it 
often, because she doesn’t get her work till 12 or 1 i>V 
and then has to go home and get her <liuner; often 
earns 16s. or 18s. a week. 

[The above statement was furnished to me 
by a clergyman, to whom it was made.] 


167. Mes. Ladd, Eael 


Street, Blackpriaks. 


I employ about 30 mantle-makers, none are under 
16 ; we make for one bouse only, and the best work. 

Our season is from March to May, and again from 
September to November. Onr usual hours are from 
9 A.3I. to 8 P.M., and the extreme is from 8 a.ji. to 9 p.ii. 

We sometimes stay till 6 p.ji, on Saturdays, but usualiy 
give over at 2. We employ only one machine ; our 
work is not of the kind that can be so well done 
by machines as by hand. I have had as many as 10 
machines, and have worked one myself. I think that 
no gii-1 under 15 years of age should be a machinist. 

I have found that 8 hours of machine work is quite 
enough for any one ; when mine have had .to work 
from 9 .v.M. to 9 I’.v., I have always given tliem porter 

168. Miss 'Woodbeidge, 

I make mantles for one house, and employ from 40 
to 50 persons in the busy season, from February to 
May and from August to November. In the slack 
time I have enough for 18 or 20, the rest go to the 
West End houses. A good worker can cai-n her 145, 
aud 1 5s., and an inferior hand 9s. and 12s. a week, that 
is in the busy time, working fit»m about 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
witli half an hour for dinner, and half an hour for tea. 

I have three machinists ; they earn 23s. a week, and 
with overtime they have made as much as 35s.j that 
would be with working for perhaps three times in the 
week from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Probably for about five 
weeks in each season, work would go on for three 
nights each week till 11 p.m. from 8 a.m., but not for 

169. Mrs. Harris, Eiver 
F rom February to June, and from September to 
November are our busy times; we make mantles for 
1 ‘etail and for wholesale houses, but not for shippino- 
orders, so that even in the season we rarely worl 
longer than from 9 a,m. to 8 p^m. ; we have been as 
late as 10 p.m. only once in the last four years. After 
City work is over,, we hove West End work, and even 
in the dull time we have quite a dozen working for 
five or six hours perhaps in the day. 

We have seven machines; we use them often to 
quill skirts in wLntei- ; machinists work an hour less 


or some such thing to keep them up, for they required 
extra support. 

I do not think that the machines have diminished 
the number of hand u-orkers. I used -to have 'five 
hand workers to two machinists, when I did more 
machine work. I always require a reference with a 
fresh hand, and the consequence is that out of 20, who 
apply to me, not more than two are ever engaged. 
Some employ more tliau I do ; on the premises °of the 
firm, for which I work, there ai-e about 100 mantle- 
makers. Our work is not for shipping orders. Ouv 
hand workers earn good wages, 18s. a week on the 
average, some even 30s. 

175, Blackpeiars Eoad. 
three successive nights ; the pressure is occasioned by 
the shipping orders. I have been, aud indeed am stil^ 
veiy often much longer at my work than that. A 
few years i^o I was forewoman in an establishment 
similar to my own. About the same number wre 
employed, and the hours were mueli the same ; the 
forewomen must always be later than the rest. 

When we are late, they always htive an extra meal 
after tea ; they call it lunch ; that is taken at about 

7 P.M. They dine in three pai-ties, between 12 and 
2.30 P.M.; there is a room set apart for their meals. 

I do not allow a fire in the work-room for fear of 
accidents, so Idiey light the gas for about two hours 
in the morning to warm the room. 

Terrace, Islington. 
than the rest, leaving at 7 p.m. ; all give over oa 
Saturdays at 3 p.m. Both hand-workers and machi- 
nists are paid by the piece ; 5 years ago it was usual 
to pay them Is. 6d. a day for work from 9 A.M. to 

8 P.M. ; but we now have mueli more work done in 
the same hours, and they earn much more than 9s. a 
w'eek. I have a woman here ivho is neai-ly 60 years 
old ; she earns lier 12s., and sometimes 13s. a week 
One person makes the whole mantle throughout, so 
all must be experienced workwomen. 


170. Mrs. Hill, Scjppole Street, Rotherpield Street. 

Informed me that she employed from 30 to 40 persons 
in the busy seasons, for about 9 months altogether 
in the year. She had four or five machinists, whose 
hours were from 9 a.m. to 8 p.ji., leaving at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday, and often at o p.m. on Monday; the hand 
workers were usually an hour or two later. These 
hours were from time to time exceeded under pressure 
of the season, but not for more than three nights in 
a week. 


[171. I inquired of these girls, and particu- 
larly the machinists, as to the effect of 
the work on tlie health, but although one 
had worked five years, and two more than 
two years at machines, they bad not found 
their health injured. One told me that 
she was more free from headache than 
she had been when she had worked with 
her needle in the room above, and all 
stated that, apart from the question of 
earnings, they preferred machine work to 


hand work- These girls had often worked 
from 7 A.M. to 8.30 p.m., and occasionally 
from 6 A.M. to 9 p.m. for several nigbfs, 
but never for every night in a week. The 
longest hours that any recollected were 
during a Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday 
two years ago, when an order was re- 
quired to be finished by 5 p.m. on the 
Tuesday; they had come tlien at a quarter 
past 5 A.M. and stayed till . 9 p.m. The 
order was finished by 4.30 p.m., and as a 
reward Mr. Hill had taken them to the 
theatre on that evening ; they were so fer 
from being knocked up, they said, on that 
occasion as to have amused themseh® 
with dancing after their retmu. The 
eldest of these was 24, and the other two 
over 18. A fourth, who was younger, had 
not been there at that time. All seemed 
very cheerful and, contented. — H.W.L] 


172. Mr. Haselwood, 2, Hale Street, New North Road. 

_ We moke children’s mantles for City houses; that much later, butwefoundthat it reallydidusnogood; 
IS not much of a shipping trade ; so we very rai-ely for if those who did the work were very late one day, 
work longer- than ir^ 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and often they were fit for nothing on the next, and therefore 
leave off at 7 p.ir. We used some years ago to he we do not take orders now that requii'e to be done fo 
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a great hurry. Probably otlic-r people, who cannot 
afford to be so independent, hare still to work and to 
keep their hands working very late. An order is not 
unfrequenfly given out lit 4 f.Jr., and required in at the 
same time on the following day 5 tliey must work 
half the night to get that done. 

Ours is chiefly hand work ; but tl»nt depend.s a 
great deal on tin? fashion of the day ; u j’ear or two 
jigo we used the machines more tiian we do now. 

It is not bad for the girls’ health, if they don’t work 
too long, and are not crowded together. I think seven 
hours of machine work in the day quite enough j but 
there is a great difference in the kind of. machine, 
some are so much lighter than others ; having to watch 
173. Mr. Collett, 1, Vere 


tho needle point so intently seems to hurt the eye. Wc 
have two intervals of slackness in the vear, «ich for 
about two months. I have had nearly 30 here ; there 
are not so many here now ; girls under 13 would be 
of li itlo use ill our business ; we took one who was not 
riuitc 12, because she wishefl it very much, and she 
lias turned out very clever ; but that is quite an ex- 
ception. 

[172.1. The girl referred to was a peculiarly 
bright and healthy looking child ; an older 
one told me that she herself had worked all 
night, but only once or twice, and that they 
were very seldom after 9 p.m.] 

Street, Oxford Street. 


Jline is a peculiar business. I manufacture solely 
skirts of light materials, for summer and evening 
wear. I employ from 60 to 80 persons, most of them 
young women, but none are apprentices. It is 
light work, and consists chiefly in inuking the fancy 
trimmings and fastening them on ; the latter work 
is done standing, lint that is only necessary wlien 
tliev have to reach far over the boiird ; they can sit 
to do all that has to be done to the bottom of the 
skirt. All are day-ivorkers ; their wages average 
lOs. a week ; tlie usual hours are from 8 to 8 or ft-oin 
8.30 to 8.30; occasionally they will go on till 10; 
on such occasions they have supper given them ; 
they are paid double for all overtime. Tea is alwavs 
allowed. They have an liour for dinner. Some go 
home ; most take it here ; they have a room for the 
purpose. 


Some stay a long time with me ; I liitve employ- 
ment for most all the year round. All that ' I 
complain of in them is that so few t.ake any real 
interest in their work ; after being two or three 
years here they expect an increase of pay, but take 
no paius to make themselves of especial- value to 
me. Not .5 in 50 are good clever workers. They 
are quite indepeucleut enough. On Lord Mayor's 
Day, for example, though I piwtieularly wanted some 
work finished, they must needs go otf after dinner 
to see the show, and did not return that day. Wo 
iiiive to tench them their business entirely ; but three 
parts of these day-workers ought really to lie 
domestic servants, and are attracted to business, not 
from any aptitude for it, but merely for the greater 
independence. Tire nature of most of our work'makes 
ample space a necessity for u.®. 


Mamie 3Iakers. 

London. 
Mr.IUV. Lord. 


Titlle trkirts, 
&c. 


Me. Tawell. St. Paul’s Chueciitard. 


174. Mrs. Co«on, forewoman. — We make tulic ball- 
dresses ; we employ two chisFes of hands, trimmers and 
trimming makers ; the latter are called junior hands, 
but some are 25 years old ; the youngest, however, have 
to do that, as a rule : we have none under 15. There 
are lour of them to each trimmer ; they have fi-om 
05. to IO5. a week : the trimmers liavc 14s. and more, 
■with overtime as well. We expect to have employ- 
ment for most of them all the year round ; but we 
have only been at -work for two moutlis. 

Our hours are from 9 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. ; we are an 
hour or an hour and a half later sometimes ; they do 
not ail stay then, but only those who linve something 
particular to finish.. They are very glad to have the 
chance, for they are paid extra for all their time after 


7.30. The latest hour is 10 p.m. ; some have stayed 
on a Tuesday as late as that ; they are paid on the 
Tnesday. It is ligltt niid pleasant work. 

I have been at the same kind of work elsewhere ; 
our hours there were from 8 to 8. but the numbers 
varied verj' much. I have found my feet swell some- 
times, but the trimmers, who are the only ones obliged 
to stand, do not usually complain of that. They 
genei-ally put on slippers when they come ; I do not 
change my boot»; that may make a difference. I 
have known girls’ feet swell with constant sitting. 
Two of ours here never sit, even to tlieir tea. I 
really do not think it more tiring than sitting for a 
long time ; you don’t get so cramped. 


1 75. Mrs. B . — I am sure from 9 to 7 is as long as 
any one should be allowed to work at a sewing 
machine. Mine is one of Wheeler and Wilson’s, which 
are easier than Thomas’s 5 but I know- that I felt 
quite ill every morning last season after working 
from 9 A.M. to 8 r.ii. 5Iy back liurt me so much, 

I could have sat down and cried with the pain. 
Perhaps I did work harder than I should have clone, 
if I had been a day-worker for some other person 
instead of working for myself, and to keep my day- 
"ivorkers employed. I have 11 in my employ in the 
season ; that lasts for two or three months. Now I 
have none but this apprentice, who is a relation and 
lives with me. From December to March we never 
have much to do, and again from June to September. 
We are slack for quite five mouths of the year. 
Most of my girls have homes to go to. 

I don’t think the machines have at all reduced the 
number of people employed in our lino of business. 
I made, at the time I was just now speaking of, 26 
mantles a week, each with 19 yards of trimming 
stitched twice j and for the preparing and finishing 
of these I kept six other persons employed. 1 was 
paid 05. a mantle. Now on this braided mantle, 
which is all hand-work, I get only 125. Qd., and it 
takes one person four whole days to do, and there is 
Fomethuig to pay for tracing the pattern besides. 

!• am not strong myself ; I could not stand the 
catting out -where I was employed, so I had to give 
itup, and take work out instead. Perhaps I am more 
likely to suffbr from -machine work than others, but 


all who work long hours do suffer. I think the day Mantle Makers 
of 12 liours too much for any machinist. Brighton. 

176. ^{rs. Cowley. — I prefer mantles to skirts, 
because there is less pressure. We work from 
8 A.5t. to 8.30 in the season, for four or 

five mouths perhaps iu the year. Once a week wc 
may begin at 7 a.m. Last season Tve began on one 
Monday at 6.30 a.m. ; on the Saturday before we 
had worked till 10 p.m. Saturday is always our 
latest night, because of having to send things home for 
the Sunday ; but we don’t work every Saturday in the 
sea-sou until 10 p.m. The hours in Brighton for n-iautlc 
makers and skirt makers too, iu fact for all who take 
out work from the shops, are much about the same. 

Some of us have as many as 10 or 12 persons in 
the season, none 1 think so many ns 20 ; I have se^en 
or eight-. Every one must have a machine now ; I 
don’t think it saves, any work ; there is so much pre- 
p.uring and finishing for it, fixing and tacking and 
taking ends off, and so on. Of course -we could not 
do by hand the work it does, seaming, hemming, and 
go on in the time, but there is much it doesn’t do, 

177. H. L Before I came here, I -norked 

in London for a wholesale City house. The houi-s 
■were well enough, hut the room was ve-ry over- 
crowded; I have seen the steam running in vvixter 
down the -walls, when the gas was lit in the evening. 

They had eome of tliem to sit on the, stairs and work, 
because the room -could not hold till. They used 
often to take work home after the day’s work -was over. 


R 4 
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MantU Makers. 

Brigiiton. 

Mr.II.-VV.Lord, 


Continual -working at tlack, whether it is mourning eye getting dizzy -with the flash of the needle m • 
or only cloth, does try the eyes Tery much, whatever -up and down is mere biliousness. Sometimes j 
they may say. I kno-^v for myself I cannot work at it bear to work on those small sti-ined 


except by daylight. Machine work, too, tries the eyes, seem to dazzle s 
unless the light is dose and strong ; but I think the 


those small sta-iped petticoats, thev 
that IS all biliousness. 


c. 


Millinera. 

London. 


WHOLESALE iHLLINERS, LONDON. 

Messes. Irving, Keeling, and Locktee, Gresham Street West. 

, -il/r. A’ee/iny._We only manufacture the best .since agreeing with us she has had a better ait 
class of millinery ; there are five or sis leading houses That is not at all an unfrequent occurrence 
m the city which do business in the same kind of goods Some 8 or 10 are allowed to have each n i r 
as we ; and, so lar as we can tell, tlie hours and other about 14 to assist them, they are generally ch1 dr* 
conditions of employment are much the same m all . of their fiuends or relations ; they ai-e paid^4ro,^ “ 
Probably we employ more miUmera than they, because a week, and taught the business ; we have noSinl 
miUinery IS with them only one branch of business, we do with them, beyond pei-mitting it as a SF .r 
. . favour j there is no apprenticing between them 

Our business is chiefly with the country houses Our outdoor hands have amess-room to tSdrp- 
and shippers for export j we have two seasons in the they bring their dinner, and we pay a cook S'thlm 
year, one from February to May, the other from They pay 2id for their tea. which we provide 

^ T"" “V "0* to leave the premises au I 

many ns 120 girls, who come or the day. Besides Our residents can always go out till IIpT and ' 

of those some are saleswomen, but others are em- keeper; they are all over 18 vears of 

ployed to put the finishing touches to the work of the highly respectable We have nr, ft-m- 

res, ^ich me,, be celled „,„re „el.»„ieal. I„ ,he .. IfSr'he e^en.S 

slack times , re hare very few day-irerkers. The self-respect is sufficient aafeiim-d S ■ ™ »»n 

residents are paid salaries varying from 401. to lOOf. 179, Via J.—l have been five'vears hero ■ h.f™ 

e,i™„h “ o«l7sSaou rte LTLcre ie^ZS-taufwS ffieTgit'to' 

Torplv till >ioif.r,o=k ti T_ y tnOwC long houis there. Throughout theWestEnd 


rarely till half-past 0. In saying that, we are giving 
you the utmos^t, and probably -w-e are, if anything 


: ^ ^ iuiyugnout me West End 

want of management is the great cause of long hours, 
that and the short notice ladies give, but chiefly the 
vv nat late hours are to be found, will be with those h^rwhikwra^i^if ttf® ’ 

tins letter has been just received, 7rom one whom we a^ri^htsysto^ 'K™ 7 ^ 

had wtunlly engaged at a salary of 50 guineas a year, I could ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to tell us that she does not intend to come ; in fact, 

^ 180. IIESSSS. SiniLEX, Tatioe, aho Co„ Oi.d Chahse. 

■emises^ef fere "stnrtf 


® * iiuuus jki-e erapiovea 

premises^ of Messrs. Stnai-l, Taylor, Jnd Co. in the 
mamifacture of mUinery hounete, ladies’ dress and 
half-caps, chenille nets and head dresses, and mantles, 
the total beino- from o.^n fr. oivi otu. .... ’ 


--- — ---—.-no., Auttuiimc oeing usea here only 

lor the straightforwai-d part,” such as running the 

...as,...,.,, yim jjpan aresses and man+Vs Mi’* Stuart and the forewoman of the mantle 

the total being from 250 to 300. The youngest -were concuiyed in oousidering that one machine 

to be found in the half-cap department, where some of running the seams 

were as voune- as 15. hut; n« « v„u f skirts oi mantles m any establishment, where such 

nnaer thmgs were being constantly made, would supply the 
place of at least five m- ci-ir Li au-a au. 


were as young as _15, but as a rule, none were under 
ir or 18 5 prohcient persons who had learned the 
bomg required for the class of 
articles, -winch were manufactured by the firm A 

being nllowed/or the former meal. The usual hours 


place of at least live or six hand- workers, so that the 
mtrodnction of sewing machines in such a case would 
cause either a diminution of the number of hands 

— c, xuimer meal, liie uaiinl hom-o •’ *^a^ hours of work, or a proportional 

for all were from 9 a.m. to 6 p.it., aad at the latest amount of work turned out. Speak- 

8 P.3I. in the height of the busy time for about UoP thought that a person, who had 

10 weeks from the middle of Mareli t at that time wfnlf persons in making skirts and 

they closed on Saturdnys at 5 p.M at other times tb *1*® same amoimt of work in 

M 2 f.st. ™“ the same time with two machines and half the 

- - number of hands H.W.L. 


Only four or live out of about 80 mantle makers 


hjr ahH“° “■ ’t“"h«t3 on the premises 

heie. All whom we have on the premises are milliners • 
there are never more than 24 ; they are seldom late | 

aIvV" beginning of March, 

April and May, they work, perhaps, from 9 A.jr, to 

“'■■■- “t® P«*™-e at that 
W k rr in I">ndon honses to date 

horn the fflist of the month for all orders received 


181. Me. G00BTE.1E. St. Pace’s Chceohyaed. 


during the month, so that eveiy one comes as early as 
they COD, to get as long credit as they can; that is so 
with many ti-ades besides our own ; if that system 
weie fUtered, there would be even less of late hours 
than there is. 

Scarcely any under 15 or 16 are employed in city 
wju-ehouses _; the few that ai-e, aa*e merely ticketing, 
in my opinion the country frade of straw hat nnd 
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boiuic-t making waiirs much looking into ; it is much 
worse ill Bedfmvlsliiri-, in all resjiects, lhau anywlicro 
ill Lvirnlon, Loth ns regards age and hours of work, 
and also morals. I ],ave known myself of cases of 
girls of only 14 year.s old being with child ; I think 
that none should be allowed to work at all before they 
are 10 years old at least. 

Our milliners all dine here; we give them two 
kinds of vegetables and fresh meat, that is very much 
better than salt meat. If they stay late, we give them 
fruit in thehot weather now and "then, and thev have 
supper at half-past 8, when they stay later thiui that ; 


Iooir,r5 ’i” i Imve the TThoIesalc 

looms, m which they work, wliitewushcd and cleaned Milliners. 

thoroughly every year, and the walls painted every 

thiee years j there arc waterelo.sets and agood supply boation. 
of water for washing. None of those things ou-l c to vr triTV , 
he neglected, especially whore voumr won,.", 

working. ® 

The rooms, though small, narrow, and low are voii 
perceive quite pure * I have placed perforated venti- 
lators M along file ceiling over their heads ; above 
them IS the space under the raftens ; there is no 
draught. 


182. ifii. Messent, Bouterie Street, Fleet Street. 


Our full season lasts for .aboutsix weeks twice in tb.i ♦;ii in r, . i ^ , ... 

ro».-. IVo make for the large ivholesale house., tvho rare Our “ate honr^“eVeVJl^^^^^^ 
supply the country trade and shippers. Ours is a wholesale citv bn,,,,.-'-, k i f through the 
very uucertaiu traJe, depeudiug e'u'th-ely „„ 0™ ^ ^^ 

and weather, and other eh.aiigeable things. If even tve us so mneb of tl.e.v ^ , times, and so give to 

venture to moke .took, the ch.neos are that «-o have lime thmilvee “ 


a II a- a . — '■ wuitj Luemseives. 

?"yoa“' ‘'S l‘f uV ‘‘"’T If 'I ‘™ “■ *>*• l«'“o Seta',: “7 

l.oyeaisolcl. It they are bound lor two. years, they Wo fi'OAnPi.tii, bn,.« *i m a uay. 

do no, pay a prominm. h„, if for lo.s, they p,y„»ta5 aeaion, fofrLt’wht ,::en,^lfL”S“ 


not pay a premium, but if for less, they pay n small 
11 : for they spoil more work than they ai-e worth 


for the drryia^; "r ^0- JILZ- ^ V°, 

bnr honr. are 9' ,v.„. .Ts i. ; bn, in the hive ? ^ T' ^ 

sea.o„ vv. always go on tiU 9, and for, perhaps, half of trade ge„eS?y. noTpSSirS Cel”" 

Mr. Goodwin, Hostov. 

hu'S;/fe '7, f • “ -“b --i * f«i.- -erag, hand wiU get 12,,. 

as those are who work fir Citv w.rel.Ises, by sEnv pfal III “t? "'f • 

orders. For about two or three weeks before Christ a 1 I which is done at home, 13 generally 

mas 13 our very hnoj time ; hnt even then we very I? °”i!“ If *1>“ 

rarelyiyofkaftcrlOp.it Webeninaigni aid .7°*° “ I ’“■“"'tint 

someiimes work till IIP,, . weLve'wLdiifniS 7™<l ^e been employed on ladies'mght- 

ta,„o,,b,along,imei i.if i„fac..„rareIht^^^^^^^^^^ ? J m^T h™ wLTSt 

ami often earlier than that, when we are not busy.’ Pa‘<l a very good price. 

Tie employ about 30 on the premi.ses, and give out [The girls here seemed particulurlv comfort- 

work also. With the e.xcoptiou of two or three little able, cheerful, and respectable; their 

helpers, all ai-e over 14, and most between that nge work-room, a large outbuilding open to the 

and 1. They are apprenticed forthree months, and rafters, was well warmed, and at the same 

taught all the branches of the business ; they soon timewellventilatedwithoutbeingdraughty.] 

TT.1 ^ ^ ®“y> “ Here is so much to be done, and you 

^lesalo millinery house 1 the vvork then at all events ' must get it done by such a time." No donbt’the 
wl ‘“f l“ I ‘“i; ■■'■ll™™ tli9 City as at the health suffered; I myself went nearly hlii.d ; the 
Uost End; not at the wai-ehouses, but with those doctor said it -was from stoopin"' over the work so 
hke myself to whom they gave work out. I used to much; I have never recovered%lie effects, thouo-h 
employ several girls then ; we often worked veiy late, perhaps I look healthy now. We were doin<^ ladils’ 

continuously lu a week sometimes; caps then ; they have gone out of fashion, and! believe 

they didn t know and didn t core how long we worked ; work is not so late now. 

Messrs. Greaves and liVALL, 52, Stajirord Street. 

i‘eg’dai*_ kours are from those people are late at times ; I know he often brings 

A.M. to I r.it., but m this slack tune they leave at work in here very late ; he lias been as late as 1 a ir 
time 9 p.sr. is tire latest. We About one-third of ours ai-e under 18, and one-tenth 
are o as late as 10 r.M. half a dozen times a yeai'. under 14. Some of the young ones are apprenticedat 
v\ehave constant emidoyment for about 35, and in about 13fortwo or three years, not to thework-peopie, 
e season employ perhaps 20 more ; they do not but to the firm ; no premium is ever paid, and they 
ve neie. We also give work out; that is taken always have a small weekly wage. Is. 6d. or 2s • 
home, not farmed by middlemen. One man wlio they are paid still by the week for a time after they 
akes our work, employs more^ thau a dozen on his are out of their time, 7s. or 8s. perhaps for a while, 
owu premises ; he lives out Islington way. I expect but most of the older ones are on piece-work ; they 

In the smallest room, although the gas was lit to warm it (there^eing no fireplace), the air was free ftom all impurities,— H.W.L. ’ 
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■will average 12s. a week, some 14s., 1 < s., and 20s. 
even ;* tliosc older oaes, who are paid by the week, 
have 12s. aad diimer and tea were found for them. 

There are one or two as young as 1 1 or so, little 
helpei’s, who wind, or run on en-ands for the rest ; 
they also axe paid by the firm, about Is. 6d. or 2s, at 

^Those who live a long way off bring theh dinner ; 
some are as iar a.s 2 miles from home j others who 
live near go home. They are expected to be back m 
an hour. 

186. Esther .—This joining machine is nice 

work, not hot uor tiring. I used to be at a place in 
the CityEoad, where the hours were longer tlianours 
here arc, and the rooms much hotter ; it was the gas 
under the lianding machuies that was liad there. We 
u«ed to work two or thi-ee times a week there from 
8 am. to 10 p.M. in the season ; I was there for a 
twelvemonth 5 I was 13 when I left; some were 
voun^'er ; the youngest was 10. We never went 
awivy°befote the older ones. The banding machines 
were larger than those upstairs ; they were for 
double fi-onts, so they required more gas. 


187. Charlotte 1 worked a short time ago 

for a large City house in a factory near Smithfield. 
We were never veiy late ; the usual hours in the 
season were from 9 to 9 ; perhaps for one busy week 


we might stay till 10, and once or twice a season till 
11 p.ii. But the work-room was quite dreadful; « 
•was veiy low and very crowded, and when the vas 
was lit it was scarcely bearable. A few used to faTnt 
but not often ; I wonder more did not. ’ 

[188. Another girl here, a bosnet-maker, told 
me that the longest she had ever worked 
was from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., that was in a 
City house, and happened only now and 
then for a night or two in a week ; « hit," 
she said, “ we worked very hard whle we 
“ weVe at it.” Another, who bad been at 
a wholesale milliner’s in Old Change, said 
that they thought there working from 9 
A.M. to 9 p.M. was very late work, and 
scai-cely ever occurred. I asked two or 
three, who were at the banding tables, if 
they did not find the continuous standing 
very tiring, but they said that they sora 
became used to it, and that it was only 
tiring, when they were working the season 
hours from 9 to 9. In those times they 
worked as hard as they could, and were 
only a short time — hair an hour at most- 
over their dinner; these were on piece- 
work.— H. W. L.] 


Messes. Vyse and S 

189. Mr. Buhhard. — I have chai-ge of the cap- 
front department, There are 30 young women in 
the room ; the youngest is 15 ; she is the only one, 
who cannot read. Our machines here are all single 
oaes ; the double ones turn out much more in the 

time 50 doz. to 7 or 8 doz. of the single — but the 

■work is of n commoner kind. Oar machines ai'e ail 
lieated by gas. iSo doubt that is veiy bad, whei-e 
there is no proper contrivaucc for ventilation. Here 
we have two shafts iu the ceiling passing through the 
i-oof, which tliey cannot close if they wish. I know 
from my own experience that air is very necessary 
where this business is carried ou, for I had myself a 
work-i-oom iu Red Cross Street a few years ago, 
which was in reality no more than an ordinary 
dwelling-room, and lots of the girls used to faiut 
there, but they don’t here, though several of them 
are still with me. There are few rooms like that now 
used in the City for this purpose ; I only know of 
one or two, but out Hoxton way, and in ClerkenweU, 
there are many such. 

Our busy season lasts for about three months — 
April, May, and June j then we frequently work, 
perhaps generally, from 9 a.m. to 10 p.a., and once or 
twice a mouth it may be till 11 p.m. From July to 
January our hours are from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. When 
I first came here at the beginning of last spring 
season, there were large arrears of back ordca-s which 
we had to work up ; I shall not let that occur again. 

I don’t intend ever to work next season after 10 p.n;. 
There is less need than there was three or four years 
ago for lute work in our trade. When plain fronts 
were worn, we had to make all our own, but now so 
much more fancy -n-ork is required, that it is impossible 
for us to make to please all tastes, so we make from our 
own designs in some eases, and buy much more of 
others. . The milliners’ hours here are much the g ? i. me 
as ours. On Saturday all leave at 1 p.m. 

Their earnings avetago 13s. a week for the year, 
but they vary very much. You see, these 28 have 
had iu one week as little as 11., and in another as 
much as 19f. among them ; that variation has oc- 
curred within the last six months, which is the dullest 
half of the year. 

Wlieuyou were here before Christmas, and saw 
gas lit in one room to warm it, alterations were going 
on, which prevented us from using the hot water 
pipes } we have them m every room, and now they 
are in working order. 

190. Mss Beesly — I have worked at a bonnet- 


ONS, Wood Steeet. 

front maker’s in Hoxton j that w’ae two years ago. 
There were a good many there ; some were os young 
03 12. In the season for more than two months v'e 
used to go on from 8.30 a.m. to 11 P.M., that was the 
most frequent time, but sometimes we were there till 
2 A.M. The younger ones were tackers ; they 
stopped as long as the rest. 

191. Miss Dyhc. — I was at another place in Hox- 
ton. There -were about 20 there ; the youngest wag 
10 years old, I think. We were seldom later than 
II, but from 8.30 a.m. to 10 and 11 p.m. was genera!. 
The room was any enough, for the rain came through 
the rafters. 

192. X.Y. — I was in a house near Cripplogate. 
There were a great many girls there ; about the same 
age as here. In tlie season wo might work three 
tim^ a week from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., not ever later. 
The niacliines tliere were heated by steam, not as 
these are, by gas. I think the steam made it worse ; 
at ail events tlie room was hotter aad closer than this 
by a good deal. 

193. V. W. — I worked iu Aldersgate Street before 
last year. There were about a dozen cap-front 
makers. Bonnet shapes wei'e also made tliere by 
girls. We used all of us to work till 11 aud 12 at 
night often enough. I w£» with Mr. Hubbai-d before 
that ; his room was hot at times j some of the girls 
used to faint ; I never did. Work never hurtme. I 
am lo years old now. 

194. Miss Jones. — I have been in this cap-front 
trade almost from its beginning ; for five years, that is 
to say. No doubt very many suffer iu health from 
the heat and long hours combined in some places. I 
used myself to work at the machines in the next 
room with the rest, hut I have certainly been fjo' 
better in healtli, since I have been here away fi'om it, 
and yet that is a very good room, one of the best m 
Jjondon, I should say. I must, however, teil yo'i 
that my sister has been in that room for some time, 
and her health does not suffer j still I do think 

iBt cap and bonnet front makers, as a rule, are not 
healthy class ; I should call them unhealthy. 

[195. The sister of the last witness, whosq ap- 
pearance corroborated the foregoing state- 
ment as to her health not having suffered, 
told me that she generally had a 
taste of gas in her mouth when she 
went from the room into the fresh air, but 
felt no other inconvenience whatever.] 


• This was coniinned by the wage book for May aud Not., •which I examined.— H.W.L. 
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196. J\Ir. Hughes, of Eagle Wharf Koa<l, on whose 
premises 35 or 40 voung women were employed in 
making cap and bonnet fronts, mentioned to lue the 
great iinportniice of taking care that the flame of the 
gas jets used for heating the goffertug and other ma- 
chines should not he allowed to touch any flat surface, 
and should be left ([uite open ; and said that the 
girls required, constaut looking after to prevent their 
luruing on too great an amount, so as both to waste 
the gas, injur§ the fabric, and pollute the air. He 
spoke of the “ stink ” being in some places positively 
unbeai-able, where these precautions were not taken. 


197 . Mary , works at a bonnet-front maker’s in 

Hoxton ; 8 a.jt. to 8 p.m. the usual hours, but has often, 
stopped till 1 1 p.ir. Otliers have been later ; perhaps, 
twice a week as late as 11, and for the other nights 8 
and 9 r.ii. ; there are some little ones, who can’t be 
mudi more than 8 or 9 years old at the steam goffer- 
ing machine ; that is in a very hot place ; they don’t 
stay so late, not after- 8. Every one is pale there. 

198. P. B., Spital Square I have worked at cap- 

front makers’ and wholesale milliners’ both in the City 
and at Hoxton. The hours and everything else are 
much worse in the suburbs, such as Islington and 
Hoxton. There are some places in the City where the 
houi-s are -very long ; I know one or trvo about Alder- 
manhury, for instance, rvheve they frequently stay 
after 11 p.5t. in the season ; still, as I say, it is not the 
rule ; I have been in the Churchyard (St. Paul’s) 
and Aldersgate Street, and we never stayed longer 
than from 9 a.m. to 9 p.ir., except it may be three or 
four times till 10 p.m. 

I consider the season to be from April to June, and 
for two months more before Christmas. In those 
times we used to work, when I was in Hoxton, 
usmally from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., and very often till 
midnight. I was obliged tobe^at home here by 11 p.jr. 
or very soon after, so I used always to leave earlier 
but 1 have continually left the rest rvorkiug, and they 
have told me next day how long they went on. At 
other times the horns were 9 a.m to 7 

The great pressure there was for about three 
weeks before Christmas ; all the hands then worked 


from 8 . 30 a.m., to 12 p.m., Saturdays as well as other 
nights ; that may not have been for quite three 
whole Aveeks ; it certainly was for more than a fort- 
night, and every night the same. There wi-ro some 
there as young us 14 ; hut they always went aAvay at 
11. A great deal of those late hours might have been 
avoided, if wc had been kept supplied with work to 
go on -with, hut some of us rvould often Avuit half the 

day, — till dinner time, 12 or 1 p.m. before they 'mve 

u.s anything to do. We Avere on piece-Avork. * 

The rooms were very close and hot ; I had to leave 
because of my health suffering so ; I Avas never free 
from headache ; I have been away noAv for five 
Aveeks ; I am avgU enough now They all suffer, not 
only the delicate, ones, except that it makes all deli- 
cate ; they never look well, any of them. 

I worked with another young lady and two little 
girls of about 14 to help us, in a little slice of a room, 
which could only just hold us. We each hod a 
“ double ” making-up machine ; they are worse than 
the single machines, because they have so much moi-e 
gas ; each of ours had two rows of 30 jets. It is 
being Avhere so much gas is used, and particularly 
having to beud so much over it, as you must do in 
“ making up,” that is so bad. 

In the other room there were about 40 girls ; the 
room was big enough for them, if it had not been for 
the gas ; so, indeed, might ours have been for us 
four ; they had gauffering machines and single 
“ makiug-up ” machines. I' think after all they were 
worse off than Ave ; for wc used to sit with the Avin- 
dows and door open when Ave liked, but there were 
too many of them for that : I menu some wouldn’t 
like it, would have colds, and face-ache or tooth-ache. 

Girls sometimes begin as young as 12 ; they sepa- 
rate the work and get it ready for us at the double 
machine j those at the single nmehiue open for them- 
selves. 

I was at Nottingham before I came to London, that 
is four or five years ago ; when I Avas there, tlie hours 
Avere less, and the heat less, than what I have been 
telling you of ; the machines then Avere not nearly so 
large ; I think they Avere all single. I call the hours 
I AA'orked in tho City, Nottingham liours, — factory 
hours, that is to s.ay, — 12, with meal times included ; 
they ought never to be more. 


TWiolesala 

jSrliJlioera. 

Xondou. 

3[r.H.W.Lw<i. 

C. 


Messes. Haeeison and Smith, Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Manueactorers 
OP Gauffered Ruches, Lace Palls, &c. 


199. 3fr. Harrison. — Om- busy time is from M.orch 
to September. In a month’s time we shall be in full 
work ; we have noAv nearly 200, then we shall have 
nearly 300 at Avork on the premises. I believe Ave 
employ more on the spot than any of those in our OAvir 
line. Others give out more than we do to be done at 
home, hut w’c prefer to have all that Ave have room for 
under our own eyes. When the work is given out 
you can never he sure of its being brought back at the 
proper time ; here we can take a pressing order, knoAV 
how long it Avill he about, and have no fear of disap- 
pointing our customer. 

_ Our hours are very easy indeed ; there is no fixed 
time for coming, nor for meals. All are paid by the 
piece •, they come at their own time, not before 9 a.m., 
and they can come in up to half-past 10 ; many are 
never here till nearly 10 a.m., then, of course, they often 
want to stay late, but we won’t have it ; they are all 
out of the place, and the gas turned off at 8 p.m. ; that 
is so even in our busy times, from March to October ; 
they come then earlier, at 9 a.m. or soon after, but even 
then eight hours work is very rarely exceeded. On 
Saturdays they begin to leave at 3 p.m., and all are 
away before 5. I should say we are as late as any iu 
the trade. 

Then employment varies with the change in fashion; 
30 or 40 just now are making ruches for the ti-imminga 


of ladies’ dresses ; tliey ave made by a g.-mflering inu- 
chiue,, which is on exactly the same principle as that 
used for bonnet front?, only smaller.* 

Most of them make nets for the hair, chiefly of 
chenille ; others sow lace edgings on to net for falls ; 
that is all pure hand Avork. There arc sevci'ul little 
helpers about the place, going erriuids and generally 
assisting. They are iu most cases relatwes of older 
ones in onr employment ; wc pay them a small sum 
by the week ; the rest .are all able to eurir from 12«. 
to 15s. if they please ; some earn 25s. a w'cek. 

It is most essential for the health of the workpeople 
iu our business to have large rooms and plenty of ah-. 
You see, a great many gas stoves ave aUvays iu use 
for the gauffering machines, and for heating the 
creasing irons ; there would be no existing iu a con- 
fined gauffering room. All our Aviadows open, and 
the girls are not afraid of having them open ; the 
rooms are sAvept out every night. There is abundant 
supply of water both for Avashing and for closets ; that 
is A'ery impoi-tant too ; Avehave to thank our-prede- 
eessors for that ; they Avere printers, ad that avo have 
large tatiks with much more than we can require. 

We are quite convinced that botli the girls them- 
solves and tireu- employers are actually out of pocket 
by Avorking late, even though they are paid, as ours are, 
by piece Avork, Last spring, when Ave were very 


* Tlio piece of silk is cut into strips with scalloped edges by means of a machine similar to the paper-cutting machine ; after the 
strips ary gauffered, they are creased in the middle Avith a thin hot iron, and then two of them passed through a seving machine 
for the double ruche, or are wound round an iron drum, and fastened Iato together by a gammed thread. 
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much pressed for .1 short time, they stayed till 1 1 p.m. 
for four or five niights in succession ; hut the girls 
could not stand it ; many didn’t come in till about 
12 in the morning, and we found that they earned 
more by the work they did in the regular lionrs than 
when they were kept Inter j in other words, that thev 
did a greater amount of remunerative work for us and 
for themselves between 9 a.>c. and 8 p.m., than if they 
worked three hours later. 


200. Miss H.—l was for a short time in a hoiTid 


place in Street, where tlrey made ruches ao<l 

braids 5 the women had to go up a ladder to their 
room, from a room where a lot of men were ; when 
we did get up, there were 30 or 40 there; we »a- 
cliinists, there were 12 of us, were sewing goffered 
braid ; we ivere within a partition, beyond whieii 
there were girls winding silk, and men weaving 
fringe, and goifeving machines with a quanlity of 
steam, two or thi-ee stove.s for heating the iron.H and 
for cooking ; everybody looking pale and ill and dirt>-. 


Jlanchestcr. 


MANCHESTER. 


57j Piccadilly. 


Mr. T. Railton, 

201. Mr. Railtott . — IVe ai-e outfittei-s and milli- 
ners ; there are now 117 persons in our employment 
o!i these premises, only seven of those ai'C males ; 
nine girls are under 13, of whom only two are under 
12 5 and 47 between 13 and 18. 

We ordinarily begin at 9 a. 11., and close at 7 r._M. ; 
toir jierhaps four montlis in the year we work until 9 
p.M. ; the younger ones are never later than that. 
Once or twice last season we were working the sewing 
maciiiaes all night ; that is finite esceptionolj they 
are all 16 years old or more, that work on sewing 
niacliines. 

The youngc-st will be doing some sort of light easy 
work to help the older hands who teach them. They 
may earn 3s. a week to begin with ; but we don’t 
pay the apprentices ; wo pay their teacher by the 
jiioce, and she gets the advantage of tiieiv labour 5 
that only lasts for a year or two. 

A premium of .a guinea is paid by all that letirn to 
use the sewing machine ; after tlie first or second 
month they can cairn os. or 6s. a week ; wlion they 
have been some time at it they will get 15s. or 1/. ; 
that will bo between 9 a.m. and 9 p.5£. in each day. 


They all have an hour for dinner and half au hmir 
for tea ; they go home for the former me-al. 

I consider my hands are all superior to the ordi- 
nary mill hands j they are lietter educated and better 
mannered, and come of more ro.spectnble parents; 
but even with us there are social distinctions ; the 
milliner is superior to the sewing machine giri, for 
example. 

I think that the prohibition of nigiit-work would 
not be at all injurious to us, and indeed in establish- 
meats where they work late, especially in milliuery 
and dress-making, it ivould be very benolicial, for 
such ivor.k materially affects the health of the work- 
people. 

[I examined nearly all the girls up to about 
1 -1 years of age in Mr. liailtou’s employ- 
ment; all could read and most write; tliey 
seemed cheerful and well-behaved, and 
confirmed the foregoing statement as to the 
hours of work.] 


202. Mr. Robert Roberts, 20, High Street. 


I am a niiiutlc and millinery manufacturer. All 
those who work i'or me are teinales ; they are 27 in 
niimher now ; 19 of them are over 18 yeai’s of age, 
and only one so young tis 12. 

I fear that in season {rodcs like ours legal restric- 
tions are impracticable. Great evils miglit arise in 
this waj-. Tlte pressure of busiues;^ during our sna- 
sou, wliicli is from two to three month.? twice a year, 
would, if the hours of labour were limited, induce a 
large number of young females to take to the trade, who 
would be thrown out of work in slack times without 
having been able to earn extra wage in tlie season. 
Still I think the fancy trade requires regulation ; for 
my own part I sliould have no objection to have terms 
dictated to me, and am sure that some general legis- 
lation for all of us would lead to good. As it is, liow'- 
ever much individuals may regret the long hours of 
liiljour, to which young women and girls are subject 
ill sndi businesses us ours, they can by thomsclvos 
do very liulc to prevent if, but are obliged in self- 
defence to work as long a.s their competitors. 

One of the worst things about it is Sho closeness of 
the rooms in which they frequently have to work, 
utid yet that is to a great extent their own fault. 
Ijook at tills, for instance, on my own premises : 
liiere is only one girl there now ; slie is using a 
sewing-machine ; hut in busy times six or seven 
others will be there too, though there seems scai-cely 
room for half as many ; and yet they will not have 
that window open, and will have a fire too, very, 
oflen. I fre<iiu'iitly remonstrate with them and s.ay 
that it cannot he healtliy, but it is to no purpose. 

They have a watercloset foi' themselves, you ob- 
serve, and are quite apart from the men wo’ employ 
in the warehouse. They can have their dinner here, 
buj: we prefer their not doing so ; nncl, unless they 
live at a distance, they generaliy go away for dinner. 
When they are working overtime we give them their 
tea besides extra wage. 

The commercial seasons in our trade are from 


March to May, and from September to November 
inclusive. lu those times wo always woi-k from 
9 A.ir. .as lute ns 9 p.si. and somctiines till 10 ; but 
we do not keep the younger ones so late. They 
will at no timo work longer in the day than from 
9 A.M. to 7 P.M. ; when they aro 14 or 15, they will 
stop later. Up to 16 or so they are employed in 
lappet making for cap fronts, hut it is at the sewing* 
machine.s that the longest hours are worked j no girl 
under 16 or 17 will be working one of them. 

203. EIe<ifi.or . — Am 17 years old; began 

to learn this work, lappet-making, at 13. Worked 
later where I was then, than I have ever done here. 
"Wo used to begin at 9 -A. at. and work generally till 9 
or 10 P.M. About five or six time.? in every sen.iou 
we worked till 1 1 P.M. ; that would be a dozen limes 
in the yeai-. lu many places I have heard of tlieir 
working longer than that at work of this kind ; but 
I never was anywhere else but at these two. Tiie 
skirt-iaakevs have to -work longer than we ever did, 
and that is vciy tiring, standing and driving the 
wheel with the foot all day. 

204. From Mr. Bannister, to whom Mr. Roberts 
referred me for any special luformation, aud from the 
superintendent of the lappet-makers, I leanicd that the 
youngest two, both of whom were about 13, were 
paid by the week, 3s. ; their occupation consistiug 
chiefly in turning a light handle of a small frilling 
machine which stood upon the tabic, and drawing tUo 
frilled net from the machine ; those above that -age 
would be earning from 5s. to 12s. a week, being paid 
by the piece. In their opinion girls under 14 could 
not bs usefully employed in lappet-making otherwise 
than as above stated ; for Iho making .up consists 
wlmlly in the mi of skilful Imndliiig, which young 
children do not acquire readily'. On the otliev hand 
they stated that there were more girls under IS than 
over, engaged in this branch of the fancy trade. 
Mr. Bannister despaired of any regulations being_ 
practicable, by resrson of the short duration ot 
any one fashion, aud the unsteadiness of demand for 
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nny paviieular article from mouth to month. This 
entails on the employer the necessity of either re- 
p.-ateJly ehunging his hands according as one or 
aiiorliCT olas.s of work is la-shhiiuihle for a short time, 
or keeping together through the slack times a large 
imralier ot hands upon the faith of being allowed, 
by Avorking long hours so long as the demand for 


their work lasted, to make up for the ab.^enee of work 
at other times. The latter practice is adopted by 
Mr. Roberts, the work in slack times bein»- dis- 
tributed among as many as possible, and tho^ who 
are jmid by the day being allowed half day> for 
recreation from time to time, until the demand for 
their labour revives. 


Wholesale 

Milliaers. 

Manchester. 

Mr.F.W. Lord. 


Letter from the Sdb-Ikspector of Factories. 

Rear Sir, Manchester, 8th September 1863. 

I ii.vVE seen Mr. Webb, of Chancery Lane, 
and collected some evidence at his place wliieh you 
inaj' find useful. Mr. Webb gives you full authoj-ity 
to use his name. 

Tours tnily, 

II. TV. Lord, Esq. Robert W. Coles. 


20a. Mr. John Tl’elb, junior. — Am master of this 
ostablisluiient (lappet-making,' and iniUiner}'). Em- 
ploy about 130 females from 9 years old to SO and 
upwards. Our working liours itre from 8 o’clock a.m. 
to 9 I'.M. ; very seldom, but sometimes later. Though 
I do not like it, I am obliged to work late ; if I did 
iif)t, others would get ray orders. Should be glad to 
see nil Act of Parliament passed to limit the liours of 
work in our and all trade.s, where young persona and 
lemales are enijiloyed, from 6 o’clock a.h. to 6 p.m. 
It would do .a great cle.al.6f good. 

206. Miss Emma Hejtdcrson.~ Am mana^inir 
superintendent of this establishment. I think^the 
trade ivants regulating very much. I luave been in 
many of the jirineijial house.s from the commence- 


ment of tliis kind of work, and have know poor 
girls sulfer ranch in health, and some die, Irom 
being worked excessively long hours in close ill ven- 
tilated rooms. Should be rejoiced if we Lad the 
benefit of factory hours. 

207. Kate C/arAe (a delicate-looking girl, evidently 
consumptive). — Have worked here about 12 months 
I am 18 years old. I do not work such long hours 
here as I have done in some other places in the trade. 
At one place I worked on tliree or four occasions all 
night, and 30 hour.s together .at u stretdi. I am sure 
the late hours made lue very ill. 

208. Harriett Chadicicli. — Am 16 years old. Have 
worked very long hours at some places. At one place 
like this, where I used to work, I was frequently kept 
all night. 1 once worked three nights in one week. 

209. Theresa Hoicarth (a very delicate-lookiu"- 
girl)- — Am 12 years old. I hai-e worked here abou^ 
three months. Work from 8 o’clock in the mornin«- 
until 9 at night. I used formerly to work at an 
artificial fiower maker’s and was frequently kept at 
work there from 8 o’clock a.vc to 1 1 p. ji. Had always 
biid headaches there ; am better now. 

[This girl had a sister working in the same 
place who was about 9 years old. — ^H.’IT.C.] 


210. Mb. it. S. Tracey, Temple Street. 


I have 9.5 immc.s now on my hooks, but they 
an; not all M'orkiug ; they may, however, be doing so 
next week, for our l.>nsiness is very uncertain. All 
but 12 are females in the milUnerv department ; 10 
of tliem are under 13 ; none I think under 11 ; and 
27 between 13 and 18 years of age. 

M o do not buy and sell, but make up materials 
fiiruishetl us by the fancy houses in the state in 
which they come from the miumfaGtnrer. We there- 
fore find our trade fluctuate with the seasons of 
our employers ; our busy time is from March to 
Midsummer, and again from August to October. To 
show you how our business rises and falls, here is our 
w.age book. In one week in April last year we paid 
39/. ; in one in Jlay 60/. ; in the middle of July only 
IS/. ; again, in one month (October) the wages 
earned by our hands \-aried from 17/. to 31/. for the 
Aveek. 

When they arc working on nctv p.atterns, T can 
afford them higher Avages ; a good liaud may earn 
25s. in u week then without Avorkiug more than 
irom 8 A.M. to 7 r.ir. ; you sec several have earned 
that much. In ordinary times a learner Avill get 2s. a 
Aveek ; as they get a little expert at the goffering, or 
the joining,* machine they get 3s. and 5s. ; the 
bunders and gatherers avIio are older, 20 years of ago 
and more, Avith us are paid by the piece ; they Avill 
earn from 6s. to 13s. and more. 

This sort of tiling is new in Manchester. I should 
say there ai’o not more thou 500 at it here altogether ; 
Ave have 80 or 100 ourselves, Avhen we are full. The 
usual hours are 8 A.jt. Avith some, and 9 a.m. with 
■ others, to 7 f.m. Occasionally we begin at 6 a.ji. or 
6.30; those leave off at 7 r.Ai. During three or four 
mouths in the year w'o Avork as late as 8- 9, and 10 
P.3I., from 8 A.M. week after Aveek. 

The hands AA'hom we employ would prefer to begin 
Avovk later than 6 a.ai. : S a.m. to 8 p.m. Avould suit 
us better than the factory hours. 

Sometimes they all come ns late as 9 a.m. : Avhen 


things are slack I often let them go at 6 p. 3I., but ahvnys 
Avith the understanding that they must be prepared 
to Avork till 10 p.m., if I Avant them. On the Avhole, 
Avliile of course I like liberty for myselfj I think 
that the prohibition of night-work after 8 r.Ai., 
would not be injurious. The trade could do very 
Avell Avitli the 10^ liours limitation, and, I think, Avifh 
Tcluys of those under >3 ; if only they Avould come 
for the half wage, tliat is. 

From what I know of. Avholes.'ile millinery work- 
rooms in London, Maiichc.ster, and Nottinghani, I 
think they Avaiit looking after, on the grounds of 
overcroAA'ding and bad ventilation at all oA^nts. 

The Avork is called l.appet making, but “blomlc 
borders ” is more correct than lappot. I Avas the lirst 
to introduce into Manchester this mode of making 
lliem by the various apparatus of stcuiu fiifK-s anil 
gas jets for heating the goffering inudiiiics and 
fixing the blonde, as also the joining and the doubUiig 
machincR, mid I am always clovising some fresh con- 
trlA aiicc for them, or for banding, gathering, imd the 
like ; all, lioAvevcr, is hard work. 

I don’t think it can be in itself an unhealthy trade ; 
Avheve they have to woi-k long hours and in close 
rooms, no doubt, it becomes so j esiiecially Avheve gas 
is used, inste.ad of steam to heat tho drying plates. 
Many are more pressed for room than I am ; but tho 
hands have a strange dislike to fresh air. I havu had 
a perforated metal ventilator, which they can’t block 
lip, put in the Avindow, and have taken the door 
aAvay from the staircase opening through the floor 
there, besides having holes knocked in the ceiling 
and side walls under tho rafters and on the staircase ; 
but still the steam and gas mokes the place un- 
wholesome. 

They have an hour for dinner at 1 p.m., and 20 
minute.s for ten at 4 P.3I. ; besides that I let them get 
n run for 10 minutes in the yard behind at 11 a.m. 
Some stay for meals. We use the waste steniu to 
boil Avater for them, so that they can alAvnys have it. 


• A kind of sewing machine for festening the blonde qtullmg to the lace edge. 
S 3 
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children’s employment cojimission evidence. 


TTlolwale Thc 7 are a very respectable and -well-behaved lot 

Milliners. crji-ls 5 uU have had some little education. at all 

~ 7 ” events. Mrs. Tracey takes pains to select the best 
Ma nches ter. come with their mothers, 

Hr.H.'W.Lord. ^nd we judge by them what their children are likely 

to be. It is more than a ycai- since I have had any 

c. complaint of loose conversatioiii and I do not think 
any such goes on. Several of those, whose good 
manners yon have noticed, are ladies, or nearly so, by 
birth. One is the daughter of a manufacturer, who 
was once in a fair, business, but died iu poverty : the 


father of another -was a commercial traveller, who ai 
one time -was receiving a large salai-y. 

[Mr. Tracey’s estimate of his hands was fully 
confirmed by my investigation so far as k 
went. All could read and had intelligent 
and pleasant manners, even some little ones 
who had begun the work as young as 8 
and 9 years old. The feeling which evi- 
deutly subsisted between them and him was 
creditable to both.] 


211. Wliile this evidence was in my hands for revision, I received from Mr. Coles the followin<f 
anonymous letter, which had been sent to him on the day of its date. From my own 
knowledge of the trade and of the locality of the premises, which I have deidved from several 
visits to similar places of work -within a few doors of these, I consider that the statements as to 
the hours of work and condition of the work-rooms may be not much exaggerated. — H.W.L. 

WmTE Sl-ATEET IN MaNCHESTEE. 


and about 40 gas-lights huraing all day Jong, to 
enable the chikh-en to do their work, and also for 


Sm, Manchester, .Tune 10, 1864. 

I EESPECTFULLT beg to Call youT attention to 
the manufactory of Mr. . He is a manufac- 

turing milliner, and employs a lai-ge number of chil- 
dren and j*oung girls, some of whom are of different 
ages, varying from 10 upwards. 

Those children and young girls m*c kept at work for 
.unreasonably long hours in rooms, that are artificially 
heated by steam to a very high temperature, inde- 
pendent of ft very large nviml)er of gas-lights, thus 
raising the temperature to almost a suffocating point. 
And 80 largely charged is it, and impregnated with 
gas, that most of the young creatures complain almost 
continually of sore throats, loathing of the stomach, 
dizziness or vertigo, and headaches, &c. This per- 
nicious effect upon their young systems, and unformed 
constitutions, need not be wondered at, when it is 
remembered that they have to inhale, and breathe, and 
re-inhale times innumerable this pernicious atmosphere 
from 14 to 15 hours daily. 

The place is opened at 6 a.m., and never closes 
before 8-30 p.m. and in very many instances 9 p.m. 
Sevei-al men assist in conducting the business, and 
they divide their time ; part comes early to open 
the place, and p.art about 9 or 10 a.m.; those who 
come to the place early, go off eai-ly, and those who 
come late, stop late. By acting in this manner they 
squeeze the greatest possible amount of work out of 
those young creatures ««>«•« 
while they themselves, who are men, only remain 
about 10 hours. 

For your guide and infomation as to any steps 
you may take, I beg to point out the follorving, viz. : 

The house is comparatively small, with small rooms 
and low ceilings, and badly ventilated. On the top 
ftoor (or third floor) there we two lappet making 
rooms, in which there are upwai-ds of 20 young girls 
from 16 years up; the machines are heated with steam, 
and when the gas is lighted, those rooms are unbear- 
able. 

On the same floortheve is a goffering room, in which 
there are about six children varying from 13 to 16 
years old ; the machines in this room are heated by 
steam, and there are also upwards of 40 gas-lights 
burning all day long, and this in the middle of June I 
You, Sir, or any other humane man, may easily jud<>-e 
of the ruiuous effects of such a poisonous atmosphere 
and temperatui-e upon those young creatures. 

And. on tlio same floor there is a blond joining 
room, iu which 10 or a dozen girls varying from 14 
years old are at work, and on the second floor there is 
also a goffering i-oom, machines also heated with steam. 


the pui’imse of baking and broiling .the youngsters 
in the middle of Jane. Two lappet rooms on the 
same floor with about 20 young people, these rooms 
are heated by steam and gas also as the others, to a 
very high and poisonous degree. 

There is also a braid room, containing from 10 to 
12 childi-en, varying from 12 to 15 years ; in this room 
there is from 80 to 90 gos-liglits constantly bui-nin"- 
to enable the youngsters to do their work. I am 
credibly informed the heat and smell iu this room 
is most abominable, nay absolutely destructive, and 
the smell most heart-sickening. In the bonnet-room 
there are also several girls and childi'en employed, 
some as young as 10 years ; the hours the same in all 
pai-ts of the concern. 

I ask you, Sir, is it possible for either men or 
women, no matter how sti'ong their constitutions may 
be, to withstand for any length of time tlie blighting 
effects of such a system of long hours, hard work, 
and poisonous atmosphere ; botli men and women 
would be broken down in a veiy few yeai-s, aud how 
is it to be expected that such lender creatures can 
endure it. 

« ife « « « « 

Under those cfrcumstances, Sir, I hope you will 
endeavour to come to their relief and assistance, and 
fry to strain n. point to exact more lenient tt’eatment 
(but I hope the law will enable you to do it without 
straining). The great object would be to shorten their 
hours to a reasonable extent, keeping in view the 
pernicious atmosphere they have to work iu. 

For instance, the childi-en have to get up at 5 a.m. 
to be at work in time, 6 a.m., and -work to 8-30 or 
9 p.m., aud by the time they reach their homes (some 
to my certain knowledge have near an hom-’s walk 
before reaching home), and by the time they get a 
Utile supper and get to bed it is 10.30 or 11 p.m. ; 
thus, you see, there ai-e 17J or 18 hours the poor 
creatures ai-e up and on their feet, and only six or 
6^ at most out of tlie 24 hours for rest. 

a 5- «i a » » 

Sir, you may implicitly rely upon the truth of the 
facts in this repoi-t, although I withhold my came 
for* obvious reasons, being related to mid with some 
of the children at ’s. 

I remain, &c. 

IV. R. Coles, Esq., A Hatee op Slaverl 
Inspector of Factories. 
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PART 2.— ON SEAMSTRESSES, BOOTMAKERS, GLOVERS, &c. 

‘ TAILORS, &c. — L ondon. 

The Army Clothing Depot, Pimlico. 

Every facility was afforded me for visiting and obtaining information as to the practical workincrof 
this excellent insUtution; the arrangements adopted to secure the comfort and health of the workpeonle 
seemed to have been very successful. ^ ^ 

The manufactory consists of a very large and lofty hall, with an arched roof of glass, and having two 
galleries, an upper and a lower one, round its four sides. It is well warmed and ventilated ; the weather 
on one of the days on which I visited it was very cold, and on the other close and rainy, but on neither 
occasion was the state of the air in any part of the hall other than wholesome and pleasant 
Fpm Captain Taylor, who conducted me over the whole manufactory, and devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to explaining the details of the system, I received the materials from which the 
following statement is made up. 


212. Captain Taylor had had considerable ex- 
perience in tlie management of the government manu- 
factory at Woolwich before he came up to Pimlico : 
that is conducted on similar principles to this, bat on 
a smaller scale. On the occasion of my first visit 
there were present 724 women, 5 were absent from 
sickness, and 25 from other causes, in most cases from 
their having to go to receive pensions or half-pay on 
that day ; so large a number of absentees is exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Very few of them are under 18 years of age, the 
youngest of all is 14, slie and some three or four from 
that ageto ISmake up trimmings. 

It is found that they must be first rate sewers, before 
they are taught the use of the machine, in order that 
they may understand, whether the work brought to 
their machine is properly prepared for it. 

Ill the chaco department, some fasten on the leather 
bands und peaks to the cloth shapes, which come from 
the welters .and macliiuists : that is really a kind of sad- 
dlers’ or cobblers’ work, and was always considered 
man’s work ; but the men in that In-nnch were so dis- 
reputable and disorderly, that Captain Taylor deter- 
mined to try what women could do, and the result 
has been most successful. Men still do the blocking, 
but they ai-e picked workmen and respectable ; the 
diagonal stitching, which serves both for ornament 
aud to hold the cloth on the inner and outer sides 
together, is done by women at machines ; and the 
welting of the crowns to the sides, the sewing of the 
water-proof covers, basting, and the like, which are 
all hand work, are also done by women. All work 
well together, aud the peaks, &c, are stitched quite as 
well as when the men did thcnx : this dep.artment 
occupies the floor of one gallery quite separate from 
the rest ; and they are said to be the most contented 
and least quairelsome in the whole place. The cap 
machines are 16 in number ; they require only two 
basters for all of them ; in the department altogether 
there are 70 women, 27 being welters, and 26 
“ peakers ” or finishers. These machines are aU 
worked by treadles, but the only reason for not using 
steam power here, as in the bo% of the building, is 
that they were not at first quite sure of being success- 
ful, and so did not incur the expense of exti'a shafting. 
They made 2,000 chacos aweek last mopth (January). 

The bulk of the work is carried on in the centi'e of 
the hall; there ai-e 58 machines there, each having 
8 persons, besides the machinist, preparing or finish- 
ing the gaiment. Nothing but great coats* are being 
made, and it is expected that they will be making 
them at the rate of 4,000 a week for the next three 
months. In the month of January last 28,578 new 
tunics, great-coats, jackets, and trousers were made 
on the premises. 

All the sewing machines on the gi'ound floor are 
moved by steam power, communicated by straps Aom 
horizontal shifting ; the shafts pass along the floor, 
and ai'e securely boxed; there was at first a difficulty 


in regulating the speed, but that is managed by a 
small wheel, which tightens or slackens the'straps as 
required, und is applied by the pressure of the foot of 
the machinist on a pedal. 

Each machinist has a gas standard on her right 
hand, and each table a gas jet in the centre of it. 
Machinists leave off 20 minutes before the rest, to 
clean the machines. The porter oils them every 
morning ; only the practised hands can be ti-usted to 
oil, not for fear of accidents, but lest they should oil 
the wrong parts. The machines have not been 
damaged by the shaking, but tliey are heavier than 
those which would be used for shirt-making; and as 
steam is required for the cutting machine.-, and also 
for the pipes to vyunn the building, it is used for the 
.sewing machines also. 

Ti-ousers and jackets require 12 persons for each 
machine, besides the machinist, and tunics 13 or 14: 
hitlierto tunics have been given out to be finished ; but 
the preparing, at which 6 or 7 hand-workers are 
employed for each machine, is done there. Nearly 
450 persons are still directly employed out of doors j 
the names in the book of one viewer are 200, and in 
the other 230 ; some of these have one or two members 
of their family to help them, so that perhaps a thousand 
are employed altogether, but I was as-sured that the 
system of middlemen cannot exist under the pre- 
cautions now taken, of entering the number of gar- 
ments given out to each, aud checking them off as they 
are retm-ued, only » few being allowed to be at one 
time in the bauds of each person. 

Shirt-making has also been tried, but merely as an 
experiment to ascei'tain the real cost ; and it is in- 
tended to give them out to charitable iusdtutioas. as 
has been before done. Vai-ious numbers of worker 
to a shirt were tried, 22, 16, 5, aud 3, one in each set 
being tbe machinist ; 16 iu a set was the chetipest, but 
then, if 4 ,or 5 were absent, the whole set was upset. 
On the whole the smallest number -was best. The 
machinist, besides tlie fi.'oiit, collar band, und wrist 
band, runs the side-seams and hems louiid ; they were 
at first paid by the week 10s., but since that time the 
price at which the work was given out, "td. a shirt, 
has been adopted inside. This is distributed so as to 
give 1-^J. to the machiiiiat, who at that rate earned 
13s. to io.«. a week, and the rest to hand-workere, 
whose wages imiged fi-om 7s. to 13s., averaging lOs.f 
The cap women earn most at their’ machines, they 
have had a longer experience, more than 12 months, 
and therefore work better aud moi'e rapidly ; they 
have itom 13s. to 19s. a week, machinists on great- 
coats earn 16s. and even 18s., and on trousers 14s. 
and 16s. The “peakers” in the chaco department 
earn froni 14s. to 20s., some have earned 26s. a week. 
The average for the Michaelmas quarter gave 9s. 4^d. 
for the basters and fitters, they are the hand 
workers, but the wages also'vary with the garment 
they are making, cap welters and groat-coat hands 
earning 10s. and 12s„ while trousers hands have 


• Feb. 2nd, 1864. 

t I verified this account of the numbers employed and wages received by reference to tbe elaborate books, in which the 
whole proceedings, prodnetion, income, and expenditure of the establishment are recorded with great clearness week by week. 

S 4 


Tailors, Sec. 
London. 
Mr.H.\V.Lord. 
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TaUora, 8so. 
London. 
itr.H.W.Lord 


ratlier less, and tunic hands rather more. The 
average for the Christmas quarter gave los. Zd. a 
head in the clmco department ; for the rest 15,\-. 2J, 
in one division, and 12^. \ \d. in another, which con- 
sisted of the newest hands. Each person is paid so 
much for every garment passed by the viewer ; for 
eacli great-coat, tor instance, a proportionate sum is 
ailotted to the machinist, and each of the eight others, 
who are engaged in making it, according to the work 
each does upon it. They name the .sum due to them, 
and the hooks check it; th.'it plsvii .avoids ail the disputes 
and mistakes whicli arise under the system of giving 
tickets. A strict account is also taken of the reels 
and needles given out. 

The hour.-! are from 7.30 to (3.15 p.m., they 
have an hour for dinner from 11.45 to 12.45 ; all 
leave the premises for tliat meal ; on rainy days 20 or 
30 of those who live at any distance usually ask and 
are allowetl to stay, the rest manage to go Avith one of 
those who live near. They have aljoiit 15 minutes for 
tea, to which they go in between 3 and '5 p.m. in 
divi.sions ; that is taken on tlie premises, they pay Id. 
to an eating-house keeper, who is nlloAved the use of 
a room and range lor preparing it. 

It would, in Captain Taylor’s judgment, he better for 
some reasons, if they had not tea tliere, as they would 
then have a motive for going sti'aight home, and when 
once there tliey might not he so inclined or so able to 
go out again, lie obseiwed that it was Incoming a habit 
with the younger ones to ask for permission to leave 
at 5 P.M., that is, directly after tea, on Tlmrsdays, the 
day on which their wages are paid, and he had re- 
marked that they brought more with them to eat on 
that day. On the day before my second visit as many 
as 43 had sisked to go early, so that he had felt obliged 
to refuse all. 

They never by any chance stay aftci 6.15 p.m.; once 
when, pressed, some work had been allowed to he taken 
home ; hut they stopped away or came late next morn- 
ing, so that no more atos done after all. They are 
paid by the piece ; many are comparatively indejjen- 
dent of tlieir work, that is to say, tliey live Avith their 
paronf.s, Avho earn decent Avages, and Let their daugh- 
lei'.s pay .--oracthing perhaps towards the household 
expense, and keep the rest for their dress and pocket- 
money. It was stated tliat there are many Avho do not 
care to eani more than 8^. and 9s. a week : some earn 
only os.y others 12s. and 14^. It is found uecessaiy to 
be very strict in enforcing silence and order ; they 
Avill make any excuse, it is .said, to leave their seats, 
and so Ai^aste their time, and consequently require a 
great deal of lookii^ after. Captain Taylor remarked 
that it Avould uo doubt be much easier to give out 
material for 100 gai'meats to a responsible piece-master, 
and look only to him to have them returned properly 
made ; still he thought that “ the workpeople are 
“ much more ready to serve us now that we employ 
“ them directly. They happen to he AA-oddns hard 
" to-day, because it is the last day of our week; they 
“ will get through as much to-day as they will all 
" to-morroAv and the next day.” 

Captain Taylor Avas confident that there was a 
Avonderful difference observable in the improved 
physical condition of the people, after they had been 
Avorking for a month or two at the Depbt, and that the 
example set them there, contributed much to raise the 
tone of the whole neighbourhood. At first they were 
ol.lipd to talre in all the “ riff-rait;” who liad been in the 
work before, and few respectable persons would come, 
lint noAv It IS very different. One capital thin» he 
consultTed to be the rule that any one who has'’ any 
complaint to make, or has committed any iire^ularity 
must come before him at 9 o’clock, Avhen he listens to 
anything, even the most trifiing qunirel, and tries to 


.set things sti-aight : this 1ms created the impresvfn- 
that the people are properly cai'ed for. ^ ^ 

It is found uecessm-y tq he A-ery careful about th- 
cliaraeter of the Avomen ; eveiy one fills up a fbm 
and brings a reference, signed by a clergyman anrK 
householder. -“I have alway.s found” (.said Caniait 
Taylor) “that one bad girl Avill takcoAvay at lea-tott 
“ otlier AA-ith her ; but Avith all our risks aVb have ii^d 
“ onlyfivego Avreng, so fiu-as lain aware, and they ar . 
“ very ready to tell of each other. My own n- 
“ perience has convinced me that in order to mana»e a 
“ number of women yon must treat them kindly ami 
“ firmly, give them Avork enough, hut never have 
“ even the appeaiauce of making distinctions aid 
“ favourites.” 

Gas is used to heat tlic common irons ; coal woiiU 
he cheaper for some reasons, but the trouble of brinrin^ 
fuel constantly up to the galleries makes gas preferable 
on the Avhole. The stoves are in compartments sep-iraie 
from the pbice in which the work goes on. In one loora 
on tho ground floor the irons or “geese” iu'o .slunn-oa 
anus, Avliich move on uuivei-sal joints alove^tlK. 
table ; these are heated by gas jets inside them. Thev 
are certainly successful, hut not completely so, for 
there is now and then an escape of ga.s ; the bcmil oa 
Avhich the garment is kid for pressing, is lifted up to 
mret the iron by a lever-undcr the table; this tlic 
Avomun, who is using the machine, Avorks Avith her foot 
Each does her omi pressing, but only one division Las 
this macliineiy for pressing attached to their compai'i- 
inent as yet. It saves tliem mucli trouble, and is Jar 
lighter work than pressing with the ordinary iron, ns 
those in tho other divisions still have to do. 

There ai’e sepoi-ate water-closets for the woraeii ; 
places for ivashiiig, and appai-atus ; and a room for 
their hoiiuets and cloaks : all the women tu-e told off 
into divisions, each person has a nunihev, and a peg 
Avitli a coiTespondiiig number in the partition.^ a])- 
propriated to her division. All Avear a “ Garibaldi” 
uniform, the machinists red, and the others like. 
They seem to like it very much, nnd I was informed 
that, at first there was “ quite a fuss,” because all 
could not have it at once. 

Tliere seemed a general conviction that the work- 
people are better ofi; bof.ii as regards their earnings 
and their habits and health, than when they' Avorked 
for coutractor.s, Avhile at the same time the Govern- 
ment saves money ; in one single article, tho tunic, 
the contractor’s price has been reduced from 18r. Gd. 
to 15s. llrf. 

[I select from my notes the following evidence, 
given by two out of several persons whom 
I examined here. — H.W.L.] 

212a. L. M. — I Avorked foi‘ .an army contractor 
before I came here. There Avere above 50 there. I 
earned about 14s. aweek there; here I have alittle more, 
15s., but Ave ai'e never after time here ; Ave worked 
for a whole week sometimes there from 8.30 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and once all night through. The Avork- 
room, w’as very hot, for the pressing was clone and 
tho irons heated in the same room Avhere all the 
people were ; tho machine-room had a very low 
eeihug. 

212h. K. 0 — I worked for another conti'actor; 

there were about as many there as (the last 

witness) says there were where she Avas, none under 15, 
and veiy few under 17 ; the room was cool enough, for 
it was in the rafters and very draughty ; we used to 
^ffer very much from tootli-.aclie and face-ache. 
Oiir hours Avere from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. ; but I have 
stayed many a time till 11 p.m., several nights a 
week for months, and never had any meal after our 
tea at 5 p.m. We used to get very tired. That was 
a year or two ago. 


Messrs. Cook & Son, i 

213. Mr. Iloices . — The workpeople whom Ave have 
on our premises are engaged in making clothes for 
the export trade, but tlio greater portion of the AA-ork 
js given out. The material is cut out here and made 


r. Paul’s Churchtard. 

up into bundles; tliia the out- worker takes uAvay, 
and brings back completely scAvn to have the buttons 
put on. Some of tlie.se out-workers employ only a 
ICAA', perhaps only their own famhy ; otliei-a take a 
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large building iu a suburb where reut is low, or a 
little further out on some lino of railway, and have 
100 or iiKire. Our system is that generally followed 
in ihe trade. 'We have from 40 to oO hero either 
sewing ljuttoti-holes or machiui.sts ; they are [wid by 
the piece, and often earn los. a week. About 10 


more are ticketing or sewing bcttoiis on. Our hours 
are from 8.30 to t!.30, with nii hour for dinner mid 
half ail hour for_tea._ There is veiy little pre.^sure 
iu the City they are, iu fact, wholesale manufacturei's, 
and not subject to the unexpected demands made on 
the retail trade. 


TaiJora, &e. 
London. 
-Mr.lI.W.LonL 


214. At a large clothuig establishment in 
London, the proprietors of which desired 
that their names should not be mentioned, 

I found more than 70 females employed, 
40 of whom were machinists; none had 
begun to work there, even as basters, 
before they were 1-5. The usual hours 
were 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., or 9 to 8. Those, 
of whom I inquired, had felt no ill effects 
of any kind from the use of the sewing 
machine ; most had been working for three 
or four years at it. One however, who 
was about 23, and had worked for 10 years 
at a sewing machine, said that she was cer- 
tainly much weaker, and added that she 
could not now carry a pail of water as she 
used to do, and that she could never write 
after working ; her hands were trembling 
as I spoke to her, though she was at rest. 
She did not otherwise appear nervous. 

215. Mr. Frees, Spicer Street. Spitalflclds, had at 
one time employed as many as 150 females iu making 
men’s giuments on liis own premises ; his ex]>cricncc 
had. convinced him that girls under 15 years of age 
were too yonng to work sewing machines, and that for 
macluiiists of any age tlic hours fiom 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
with the usual meal times, 1^ or two hours, should 
never be exceeded ; he considered tLat 9^ or 10 hours 
of sucli work iu the day, was, for the health and strength 
of most women, quite long enough. He stated the pro- 
portion t>f workers to ho usually one baster to prepare 
and four to finisli for each machinist, the fmishitig 
being usunily taken out, and done at liome. He 
knew that the peopie iu theh own houses frequently 
worked 16 and 18 hours a day, and believed that the 
tendency was now for the work to be done at home, as 
so many hud one or two machines of tlieir own. 

216. Mr. Marhs, Newcastle Street, Wiiitecbapel. 
— Besides 3 men and my own fiunily, I have 10 
or 12 women hero j tlioy are all uuinarried, the 
youngest is 13. Ours is a summer trade chiefly. Vfc 
remake old materials, cut up trousers into waistcoats 
for example. I give a good deal out also. We don’t 
go on move than the 12 hours here, but they are 
often working for 15 hour.s and more, for they take 
work home. They earn 9s. and 10s., aud in the 
long hours 18s. a week, some of them. 

217. Mr. -L. Xo?i(Zo?j, Commercial Street, White- 
chapel, stated to me that he employed sometimes as 
many as 25 or 30 females on his premises to do the 
“ machining” for clothes, which w'ere given out to bo 
finished ; the- spring and summer are the busy .season, 
but the houi s then are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., or at the 
latest 9 p.m. He said that, as a rule, all workpeople 
of the edass employed in the slop tj-ade inthatdistrict, 
beuig tor the most part married women, so much pre- 
ferred to work in their own wretched rooms to coming 
to a regular work-room, as to make it impossible to 
employ any number on the premises, except machbie 
hands ; the usual practice therefore was, mid always 
would be, to give out the work to be finished, after 
it had been machined. , The- people, he said, were so 
accustomed to dirt at their own homes, that even the 
macliinists, whom he employed, made his room in such 
a mess, that he was- ashamed to let anyone see it, 
although it was cleaned only a week ago. One of his 
men said, “They go slobbering about with their 
“ basins and messes, talking until the last moment, 
« and then shove their things away anywhere and 
“ begin work again.” 

2. 


218. [I asked a young woman, who was waiting 
here to take out some trousers to be 
finished, whether she preferred to do that 
part of the work only, or, as she had pre- 
viously done, to make the whole article ftom 
first to last herself. She stated at once 
that she very much preferred the present 
plan, for she could earn more money, and 
had the heavy part of the work*, the 
seaming, fee., done for her by the machine. 
This was said without any pressure on the 
part of her employer, of whom indeed, so 
far as I could judge from her demeanour, 
she did not appeal* to stand in any special 
awe.— H.W.L.] 

219. A lai-go employer of labour in that 
neighbourhood, and in otlier parts of the 
country, who had 1 6 women working on 
his own premises, all over 18 years old, stated 
their hours to be from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
when the room was always locked up; with 
him good machinists frequently earned from 
15>>. to ISs., and hand-workers Ids. and 12s. 
a week without overtime. He sdd that 
he could never trust any of thorn with 
the work to take home at night, partly 
because it might not be returned at all, 
partly because, if it were, it was as likely 
as not to have become infested with 
vermin in tlie night. Those who did 
take the work out found security. 

220. A. Hagley, Commei'cial Sti'cet I work this 

machine for mother j wo make up trousers. I loartit 
it iu Church Lane, '^Vhitechapel; tbei*e are alotmore 
thei*e now, tli.an when I learned five years ago ; I dare 
say half a dozen were there then. I was 13 when I 
went ; I gave my time tor 6 months for nothing. Ho 
got a good deal out of us for the teaching, but he used 
to give us a shilling now and then, if ive did more than 
70 pairs of trousers a week. Our hours wore from 8 
a.m to 8 p.m., not later. I have earned 15s. a week at 
stays since that ; so I think I have got good by it. 

I reckon that, with three finishers to help, we can 
make 12 pairs of trousers a day ; that is, with my 
mother and sister and Mrs. , they do the hand- 

work. We get lOd. a pair, and find thicad. We do 
all our pressing at home. 

'\'Vhen I say a day, I mean from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
or thereabouts. We don’t allow much time for meals 
at home, but generally take them ns wo work. At 
places where peoidego to work for the day, they h.ave 
an hour for their dinner, aud some time for tea. 
Sometimes we don’t take three hours iu all the week 
for meals away from work. 

Tlie machine is a great comfort ; we want another; 
but this cost IH., aud isn’t all paid for yet. I wish 
mother could get a Laucnsliire, Thomas’ is too light 
for our work ; still we couldn’t do mrything like tho 
number we do, if we hadn’t this. 

If we gave any work out, we sliould pay 8d. for 
making. Mother is responsible ; she gives security for 
201. It is always better to have it done under your mvn 
eyes, if you have room ; here is two hours’ work to 
unpick and reatitch this band of a pah* of trousers, 
which we have bad just now brought in ; of course 
we must deduct from the pay. of that woman ; but if 
she had been here we could have seen at once that 
she was doing it wi-ong, so it would have been better 
for both. We could get work enough for 20, if wo 
had room for them hero, but wc can’ t trust so many to 
take work nine. 
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Taiiors, &c. We often woi-k later than 10, sometimes 12 or 1, 
— — especially on Thursday night, for Fi-iday is taking-in 

Lo^n. (lay . sometimes we go on all night, not ereiy 

Mr.IlW.Lora. Thursday, but pretty often. 

■ " ■ ■' [The room, in which this witness was working, 

c* served as the liring and sleeping room for 

her mother, herself, and two younger 
sisters. Everytliing was very dirty and 
wretched, and the dress of the witness and 
the rest was scanty, soiled, and tom. 


TJere was, however, nothing esncei.n. 
offensive to sight or smell; fto winS 
looked on the wide part of Commercial 
Street; the room itself being on the third 
floor The people had a cheerful toS 
about them, and were fnUy alive to th 
great advantage which the possession „? 
a machine, and the power of nsing a 

n:ta£!!te“ 


221. 3Ie. Trelawnet, Marlborough Mews, Oxford Street. 


I have tho entire management of this workroom 
for Mr. NicoII (of Ilegent Sti-eet). Tou must not, 
however, take us here, nor the system which we 
pursue, as fair average specimens of the trade, for, in 
the first place, there is not another room like it— so 
good, I mean— iu the whole of London ; and, in the 
next place, we work on a difierent plan to most, 
btiil I can tell you quite as much about the ti-ade 
generally as about ourselves j for I have had expe- 
rience in Liverpool, Dublin, and Glasgow, as well as 
London, and the same course is adopted in all. 

The usual way of business is to have the work done 
on the premises where the shop is, or else taken home 
Jjy the men to their o^vn home ; there is no middleman 
in any \Ust End business, who takes the work out 
and distributes it to others, who in then turn provide 
workpeople on their own premises. 

I'emalca are aever employed on the premises of 
the master tailor ; where they oi-e to he found is in 
tue looms of the men, who take the work out. They 
^ways make the n-aistcoats, and often the trousers ; 
tfte coats are made by men : women also do the fell- 
ing and other minor details. 


enijilojed by oue inau in one room, which serves for 
the sleeping room of the fsmily, as well as the general 
wmrkTOom ; others no donbt have two rooms, and use 

house, and may have a lease of it, but the majority of 
joorneymon tai or'swork is done in one or'’rt moS 
two looms, both sexes working together. In fact 
two out of three work-places at the West End, evS 

The sowing machines, lu'e gradually getting into 
general use , none but females ate employed on thm 
rhey give a great relief, and do aU the Law wm^'- 
yet there WM for a long time the grcateslSnitv 
LroTr'eT”®, “j' 40^ NoW 

SsSHiSSSS 

Hbcn a maehina is used, there will be uan.llv a 

Sfp.■es?lL”?s^“l;^m “ T'“ ‘•'P 

and they have often mid ^ are made, 

Si s ^fl.aS/rw'i-hi'v"* s 

iii' ift™ flLekteiy “taiS 

the drst six months i “ibi!”*? “ "“’i *»' 

for the -last threi V?; ?! ,*? “■'"h ““A 12*- 

atill in a trSon state t rtf' i« 

these machines have been inta„dnS.“ Siyt™ 


i S“:vL?" 

u tendency to collect a num- 

tt ber of machines in one budding ; they in tm-n 
o a ^ber of haud-workei-s to prepare and to 
6 so that a factory spwngs up iu time. I do not say 
■ that has yet become general in our trade j the deve^ 
lopment of tbe sewing machine is iu its infancy It 
IS, however, what you see working here with usb„7 
S as I s« d before, at present we are exeeitai ' 
Another effect is, that the l.bonr is so divided, and 
e tte machine work so good and so rapidly done as to 
e do away with much of tho long hoirs i{ woiuhM 
r were frejnent m former days. ®Onr hours heri mi 
t for the SIX winter months, from 8.30 or 9.30 a.m. to 7 
3 01 7.S0 p.m. ; m the summer six, from 8 a.m to 

7 p.m. : our chief pressure is in May and June but 
f ^‘‘‘tesfc hour has been 11 p.m. in the two years 
^ during which we have had this place. We lave 
, never worked here three times in any oue week as 
late as II P-m. j they never come before 8 a.m. On 
. Saturday they leave at 6 all the year round, unlei 
special to prevent it. They 

' a^L^n r ? and half 

an houi for tea. Some go home ; others live at too 
great a distance, so they dine here 

There ai'e 8 men and 15 women here now : iu 

S t£m wiffb'V’ 1 ‘ “■ f “* hre-thirds 

, ot them will be females j they aie most of tliem vouno' 

wHive T “|*° ”■ -p p»S “y fc’ dai® 

give none less than 12s. a week ; the machinists 

wol-ke^rtlfl-' ^ one-tlm-d ai-e piece- 

ire tW . earnings vai-y from 14s. to I8s. ; they 
aie the smai-ter ones generally. I do not pay the 
day-workers extra for overtime ; we gLendly 

dav“ which tb“ “*'* f ‘k® kalf-lS 
days, which they are rather fond of taking. 

J. thmk tailors of both sexes have itroroved in 
moral character. There is not the drunkenness there 
was among them. The Monday and SeX “3 
to be always spent on the “ tprel” StijU Se hS 

Xe X “X kest LrkweX Xw 

S Mnk ft ib? flftog hotfles full 

tX aX'’*’' ‘kdck them over tbe 
loot when they had emptied them. Others how- 

wS’too" "“d behave 

don’t iSe 20, 

foXLgrofCt? kave 

raiyXXX ’'»fi--ocms gene- 

there in the fwm. y®*' p'p k^d rooms 

oX- Lmta X The health 

the luLbL? ThiXwasXfl »“»“S 

having belonv.,1 ’'“‘‘1'. fr""" •• 

pains to rear but w P'P kook especial 

ae Lndow’X-r '‘*™yk *P kP'P i‘«Lside 

has Teen ^ .‘*™dle ; but it 

shot up more tb ®fdce we have, and has 

the hak of 7 1“**° ''■goreusly here at 

XgifXt T Staeet, The great 

seldom even pure'^wate™’^' 
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JIs. Robert Weitham, 73, Cannon 

222. J/r. 2?. JVhitham — I am a maaufactiirer of 
clorhu,g and shirts ; a great deal of my work is done 
by outsiders, persons who take it home to their own 
houses, that is ; I have, however, 78 working for me 
on these premises now ; 65 of them ai-e females ; only 
two girls and one boy are under 13, and they are all 
over 12 ; there are 25 gix'ls between 13 and 18. 

The younger ones are chiefly employed in winding 
silk on tne reels for the sewing machines or in 
sntching lightly together the pieces of stuff, which ni'e 
afterwards finished hy the machine; others .are 
making nets for the head. They are most of them the 
children of " outsiders.” 

Oar usual hours ai-e from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. and I 
p.m. on Saturday ; the latest we ever work is till 9 
p.m., and that not more than two montlis in the year on 
an average, but that is uncertain ; during one year 
we may not do so for more than a fortnight, nud in the 
next we may he working for three months until 9 n m 
Our s IS to averygi-eat extent a shipping trade ; I 
should ^y our hours are as long as any in the trade 
in Manchester. 

They have an hour for dinner, which they take here ; 
and half an hour for tea when they stay after 7 n m • 
there is a kettle for them and a fire. ' ’ 

If the trade could not meet the sudden demands of 
shipping orders in consequence of a limitation of the 
hours of laboui- of those under 18, I think that 
adults would bo most probably substituted for vounir 
persons. ■' ® 


Street, Manohestee. (Jm. 1863.1 

rtnrt 1 r , ^ Tailors, &c. 

223 Marn Aim Maiaii — Am a littls orcr 1 3 • 

hare Ijceu here working for ilr. IViiUham near 12 


mouths; imver worked anysvhere 'hf’fijre. Can’t read Vrlrw“r s 
or tvrito ; never went to any day --d nU.W.L. ra. 

Josephs (Itoman Catholic) (onn.lav .schoof but not r 
rcgnlrij. Don’tknowwhatgeographvM™ ‘ 

Como*?"^' “E* eoiintrios of the 'world 

Come to work at 8 n.m. ; have often stayed till 9“^ 

224. ElUn Ktarnet.—Ara 1 3 ; have been here a few 
TO 1;' “* " I ilidti't 

v “S timer 

"“‘/m;* ™7 ikoft time to day school ; go to 
Sunday school now, sometimes, but caa’t read ; only 
lem-u spelimg theto ; can't wmite or do sums. LondoJ 
mm th,s country, England; Liverpool is not ,0 far 
Lr ‘'“’'’'Itotlict it is on the sea or 

not. Can t tell you how to .spell my name. 

[I asked the two elder sisters of the last 
ivitness, one of whom was more than 17 
years old, how they spelt their names, but 
neither could tell me; neither of them could 
read or wnte. A young woman of about 
20, whose name I omitted to ascertain, told 
me that many of the girls there could not 
read or write ; most, however, of those of 16 
years old and upwards to whom I spoke 
could read, and several appeared to be fair 
scholars.] 


225. Mr. and Mrs. Black, Rochester. 


don house, .lud em;JoyTeartv riiSS^foiSies 

on our premises, besides those t'owhom we give thim nicioS nf tt ^Z' Z. fZZ ZZ were sus- 

out to be finished; they are three or fou? times as sun!^4?dlb,°*f 

many ; they work the button-holes, put on the bnt Tw deducted weekly for that purpose, 

tens .and wai,. band, and hem the bottoms of He pfei^wL^IS”™ 

“Our hours now arc from 9am to 6 n m nnW K,,. f charged Is. a week 

half .-lu hour or so later ; on Saturday they usually , u'oners seem ns strong as the rest, but we 
leave at 12, but now they do not come at all on that ones and those who are naturally 

^“7- strongerfor that work. The heat of the stove makes 

lu this room» we have about 60, two-thirds of them necessary to have good ventilation iu the ireniu^ 

are maehmists ; our youngest are the hasters four of ^ in diffeveut 

them are 12 years old ; they are paid hy the machi- Ty,*® . gi'atings put in ; the irons arc 

nist, whom they help ; some of the older ones can . ^ight; the hardest work is turning the 

ast enough for two machines : a machinist pays *y®nsers inside out. That makes the arms ache, in 


Rochester. 


-V, utrii) , some 01 tne oiuer ones ca 

b-aste fast enough for two machines : a machinist pay 
2s. 6d. to her baster usually, so that one who works 
for two earns 5s. a week ; the machinist has quite 
105. left OE an average after paying her hasters; the 
younger ones also press the seams. 

The machinists are all 14 or 15 years old at least • 
you will find the most intelligeut faces among them 
as a rule. We had stools made for them, but they 
prefer to stand to the Lancashire machine. Most 
get maiTied after a time, and then leave us nud take 
needlework home. We do not tliink that they ai-e 
iit for the machine work after they are man-ied, that 
IS for physical reasons. 

We have had this business for four years. At first 
, there used to he very had language used, but by sus- 
pending some, and discharging them on a repetition, 
we have put a stop to that. Nearly all come a dis- 
tance of a mile, and many two miles, to work, so that 
they bring their dinners with them. 

They have very little illness: we have no sick fund ; 

226. Mr. Johnson, The Brook, Chatham. 

bn J bal? 30 young women here ; the habit machinists pay her 2j. 6<f. each, she gets as much as 

tqi'kbin- , ® 7 children to help the machinist by she would by her needlework at home probably, and 

♦n ir ."i woin.'in can do enough they are as well served, and pay no more, each of them, 

^cep thr ee maclmics supplied ; so that, if tliree tlinn they would to a child, while the eliiUl is frre to 

In another i-ooro, viiero the best kind of work was done, there were 12 inacliinislB and 7 helpers. — ILWX. 

T 2 


.wuaAio uta. iiuic niaxes mo arms ache, in 
the common material there is a gre.at deal of lime 
dust. The tables and their dressc.-, arc, you see 
covered with it ; that makes them very thiraty, but 
has no fiivtliev effect on theii- hcaitii. 

[I examined about a dozen of the younger 
ones here; most could rea^ but very few 
could tvrite. Two, however, who were 12 
years old, could not read, nor could one of 
14; she had begun w'ork at 11, had been 
"to service” before that, and had never 
been to school. Another of 14 had begun 
at 8 years old to tack at a similar place in 
Chamam. One girl of 16 told me she was 
eai'ning often 23s. a week ; she had worked 
a machine from 13 years old, aod had 
been a tacker at 10. All whom I asked 
spoke of their health as good, and looked 
very clean and cheerful.— H.W.L.] 
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Taiiora, &e. 
Chatham. 
Mr.II.W.Lord. 

c. 


Stroud. 


Gosport, De- 
Tonport. 


go to school, wliere it ought to be, instead of -working 
ull day here, which is a gi-eat ctiI. They used to be 
paid only Is. ScZ. a tveck. I have observed that those 
machinists who stand to their ^vork are more healthy 
tluui. those -who sit I do not mean that either are 
unhealthy, but the balance is in favour of those who 
stand. 

227. Emma — — . — Am 13, haven-orked a machine 
for nine months ; and have been thi-ee years here ; can 
read and wi’ite ; can earn lOs. a week between our 
i-eguliir hours of 8 a.m. aud 8 p.m. Wc leave at 
4.30 p.m. on Saturdays. I have always been very 
well j the rancliiiio does not tire me. 

[This witness was slight and almost delicate 
looking, of particularly pleasaut manners 
aud appearance.] 

228. At another factory in Chatham, a young 
woman, who had worked a tmicliine from 
11 years of age, told me that she had 
■worked from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. for three 
nights in the week before my visit. The 
employer had stated the hours to be from 
8 a.m. to 8.30 p.m., and on Saturday 5 p.in.; 
but had aftenvards complained of the in- 
convenience of pressure arising from orders 
of several houses requiringinstant execution, 
as the frequent cause of great irregularity, 
and alternations of excessive work and 
slackness. From the manner of those con- 
cerned I was led to believe that 1 was not 
intended to hear about the “last week’s 
“work;” the machinist who “let out” about 


it, was so evidently put forward to answer 
me that my suspicions were- ai-oused, and 
from inquiries made elsewhere 1 found that 
thatplace had the reputation of being very 
late, when they had work to do. — H. w.L^ 

220. I also went over the Axe Brand factory 
(Messrs. Flavell and Bousefield) with Mr 
Sharp, the occupier of those premises, who 
informed me that the hours from 8 a.m 
to 8 p.m. were very rarely exceeded, and 
that 9 p.m. and sometimes 10 p.m. were the 
extreme limits. More than 100 maehiuists 
besides hand-workers are employed here 
Ventilation was obtained by means of open- 
ings, in the natm-e of shafts, in each of the 
long work-rooms, having a ventilating “hop- 
“ per” at tho top ; there were also wire 
gratings in several part.s of the ceiling. Ihe 
warmth and comparative closeness of the 
upper room, even with all these precautions, 
showed how necessary it is that some such 
system should be generally adopted, when 
many work together. 

I learned that a school for the younger ones was 
tried here on two nights in the week during 
the winter months. About 30 attended on 
an average ; there -were various degi-ees of 
education among them; several could not 
read and more could not write. The clergy- 
man of tho district had also held an evenin'^ 
service in one of the rooms on ono even- 
ing in the week. 


230. Messrs. Hollowat, Brothers, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

I went over the premises of these gentlemen with their manager of the work-rooms, Mr Gardiner 
from whom and from Mr. Copeland, the general superintendent, i received the following information. ’ 


IJic woi-ks ]la^•e been e^tabllsheel for about 12 years. 
Nearly loO fenutlc.*, of ages vju-ying fi'oiu 12 to 50, 
■were einploTcd on the premises ; and the work given 
out aftbrdecl employment ti several hundred more. 
Only trowscTs were made upon the ])reniises, except 
in the case of a few who Avere making coats; ne.arly 
40 ronehines wc-i-o in use there, and some 20 more ivcrc 
ill the Imiids of as many out- workers, who paid a rent 
for them. The hoiim iverc fi-om 8 .a.m. to 7 p.m., 
with mi hour for dinner, aud half an hour for ton; no 
overtime was ever made. Mr. Co);>eland stated that 
they could empioy one or two hundred more, if they 
had them; us it was, they bad to .send material to 
Bristol ami London to be made up. Very few 
were under 13 yenvs old ; they were helping the 


hmid-workers ; the youngest machinist w,as about la. 
The helpers were usually brought by llieir oavii rela- 
tions ; in other cases they -would be paid by tlioso 
whom they helped, tlio yoiiugest about Is. Gt/. a 
week ; machinists earn about 12s., linisliei-s 8s. a week, 
luseJles and thrcacl being found for those who worked 
on tho_ premises. Nctu-ly all luid heeu trained to tho 
work in the fact-ory. Ea<di jiair of liowscrs -would 
pass through live or six bauds boaide.s the inuchiulst's, 
the lining being made and put in, the button-holes 
stitched, and the buttons put on by did'ereut pei-soiis. 
Steam had^ been used to move tho wnviiig muehines, 
but was discontinued, as it was found that stitches 
often slipped without being noticed Avhcri the move- 
ment was so rapid. 


Gosport, Devonport. 


231. 3Ir. rioodrow, GoiyjorL— Ihavchad considei 
able experience of Govermnent contract Avork and out 
bttmg geiicraitj', both here and in other places 
Ghathsuj) Shcerness, and Pljmoiitli. There is ii 
aysLem cl SAveating or middlemen in any of then 
ami ll.c employment in all is much alike ; in all th 
work IS silmost universally given out; pi-obahly mor 
IS douo here tluin at any other place. A few hav 
some machinists on their premises ; when they are pai 
by the Avook, they iiavo 7s. 6d. or 8^. Gd.i A^en the 

Avoi-iv by the piece, the work is often more scampec 

4»mt too hastily run up. 

Work is often given out l.y an agent from a countr 
toAvu to lal.ourers Avives. who live in the neighbourin' 
villages, ^cnl•loolo, for instance, aa'Iioi-c I had a 
one time a place for the distribution of Avork, the 
Avould In-nig then- work in once a fortnight, earuLn' 
about os. m tliat time. Women usually make th 
^rgo fi-ocks, and the duck and drill Avaistco.ats an. 
trousers. 

Wo shonUl knoAV if other persons were emidoyei 
it out. f 

P - I familiar Avitli tiie look of Avork can pick th. 


workers name out as easily, as if it were Avriting, 
instead of scAving, to judge from. 

^iachay, Cntheriiie Street, Dovonport. 
—I believe that it is an almost imiA’crsnl pr.actico to 
give work out, both shiiis and clothes, Among tailors 
and outfittoi-s it is not unusual for a mini to take 
oiit Avork, and to employ perhaps ono journcywonian 
and two or three apprentices. He may get from 3/. 
to 4/. a week, and pay them IZ. A waistcoat-maker 
cau earn Is. 6<f. or Is. 9<Z. a day Avith some help, 
ihose who make flannel sJiii-ts can eaj-n 6s. a week 
without dilficulty, that is reckoning a shirt a day, for 
which Is. is paid. Shirt-makers also employ some- 
times four or live pei-sons to help them, but veiy 
rai-cly, if ever, so many us nine or 10. Many will 
take an apprentice or tAvo ; they are girls of about 
14 y-Mi-s old, and are paid Is. a Avcck for the fii-stycar, 
2s. for the second, and 3s. for the third ; after the 
third year they avUI earn from 5s. to 8^. a week 
according to their capacity and application. 

[I obtained information from' a variety cif 
sources in Gosport and Devonpoit to the 
same effect as the above.— H.W.L.] 
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SHIRT MAKERS, LONDON. 


Bhirt-moiers. 


Messrs. Foster, Porter, 

233. ^Ir. Beale (manager of ^^'o^k-rooms) Our 

geason is from July to October, and in tlie early spring 
for three moaitbs. Wc are now worliing only from 

9 a.m. to 6 p.m ; in the season we work from 8.30 a.in. 
to 7 p.m. Perhaps now and then they go ours late as 

10 p.m. for two days in a week j they certainly do 
not work altogether for more than one whole month 
out of the 12 until 10. Very few houses in the City 
exceed from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m,, except on rare occasions. 

Wo keep a staff of hands on all the year ; now we 
hare about 70 ; in tbe season we have os many as 
150 or 200 here j and if we arc pushed, as we are at 
times by shipping orders, then we employ out-door 
workers. All are paid by the piece ; none reside on 
the premises. 

Flaimel shirt makers may earn 1.5j. a week in our 
hour.”, if they pleaso ; some earn 25s. The white 
shirt makers, who are frequently wives of labouring 
men, often take work home with them ; their’s is 
hand-work ; they earn 9s. Necktie makers earn iOs. 
and 12s. a week. The machinists are generally as 
yet younger hands. They are often taught where 
there are a large number of sewing machines, where 
they pay 10s. as a Icuid of premium, and give a month’s 
work without wages 5 the older ones cannot turn so 
easily to a new occupation. Indeed very few can 
change, A shirt-maker cannot make a collar, nor a 
collar-maker a necktie. Many would sooner sit still 
than attempt it. There is a certain class of work for 
each, and they cannot get their hands out of it. We 
tried for some time to get shirts made at Witney, in 
Oxfordshire, where a great many persons are em- 
ployed by us in their own homes as glove-makers, but 
we could not succeed, aud gave it up. 

Some middlemen give out their work to be done in 
the homes of the workpeople, paying them, it may be, 


AND Co., Wood Street. 

2iei. ont of the 4W., which we pay them. Tliat price 
might be paid for oue kind of flnmiel shirt. Tliero 
are somc shirts, this twilled regatta for e.xjunple, for 
which the workwomen would receive only Is. 6d. a 
dozen j but still nearly as much can be made out of 
shirts at that low price by a woman, who is accus- 
tomed to that work, as another will get out of shirts 
at lOi. a dozen 5 there is so much more work in tho 
latter ; the others can be run up in a very short time; 
and yet a good worker at the finer kind could not get 
the money out of the coarse sort. 

We supply them with boiling water, but allow no 
cooking on the premises. The bell rings for dinner 
at 12, and for tea at 4 ; they have an hour at the oue, 
and half an hour at the other. 

I had a perforated ventilator put in all along the 
roof over the open spoce, which reaches from lop to 
bottom of tlie Imilding. That gives them air enough, 
hut in cold weather they complain of the cold, as we 
liave no means of warming the ifiace. The iieecUe- 
women complain much more than the machinists. 

234. .4. i?,, machinist. — I Lave worked a machine 
for 7 years. Many can’t stand it longer th-aii that. 
I find it very firing, even in our hours from 9 to 6. 
My eyes get dull ifftor working long on dai-k work. 

235. C. D., machinist. — I Iiave worked a machine 
for 4 years. It is Thomas’s 5 that is a heavy oue. 
It has made no difference in my health. Some arc 
naturally delicate ; their eyes aufier, and they get 
very tired. 

236. E. N., machinist. — I have worked n machiiio 
for 3 years, and am ns strong now as when I first 
began. When we work till 10, 1 am very tired, but 
that is never for more tlian a day or two in a week, 
and then for only a few weeks in the season. 


Lendon. 

llr.U.W.Lord. 


Messr.^. Mo.ses, Son, and Davis, Aldgate. 


237. 2’lr. Mashell, book-keeper, had been SO years 
with the fiiTO, and w^ familiar witli tlie details 
of the shirt trade. It was customary for women to 
lake out the material after it had been cut out on the 
premises, and bring the shirt back complete. Frc- 
([ucntly one person, wlio had a machine at licr own 
home, would do the stitching for half a dozen or moi-e 
of her neighbours, who took the work out, and them- 
selves did all tlie haud-work ; that Is, tho putting 
together, lioitmiiug, making the button-holes, and sew- 
ing the buttons on. This was the .same, both with 
flannel aud white shii-ts. The price they paid the ma- 
chinist would vary between 14</. and 20cf. a dozen, so 
far as he could learn, and the average pi'ices they re- 
ceived vruied fi'om 4s. Qd. to 7s. 6rf. a dozen flannel 
shirts. Atone time persons had been employed upon 
the promises in Aldgate, but that was now given up. 
About 16 or 18 machines had been sit the last there. 
None younger than 14 had worked them, nor Inicl any 
under 12 been Imsters. Their hours liad never been 
longer than from 8 .a.m. to 7 or 8 p.m. ; for though 
some stayed at times till 9 and 10 p.m., they had not 
come till 9 or 10 in the morning. He thought that 
none were ever employed in the sliirt trade under 12 
years of age, except at home. 


238. X. W., at Field Lane Refuge. — I take ont 
shirt work from a sliop now, and do it in my lodgings. 
I have been in a factoiy where a nunilwr are together. 
My sister is now at one in Wood Street. Their hours 
are from 9 a.m. to 7 aud 8 p.m. My sister is a ma- 
chinist ; she earns 7s. a week now, but the work is 
dull, and will be so till the middle of March. They 
never work later* than about 8 p.m. in any shirt ware- 
house that I ever heard of in Loudon ; but they let 
us take it home, especially the ljutton-holing. I have 
often tvorked from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. in the summer 
making shirts at home. I could malce one aud a half 
of the better kind throughout in that time, that wouU 
be all hand-work, fronts, and wrist and Collar bauds ; 


He stated the great cause for the existence of the 
class called sweaters to bo, that it whs necessaiy to 
liave some respojisible pei'soii who could give security 
for the goods they took out. This the workpeople 
were frequently, cither from their poverty or their 
intemperate or improvident habits, wholly unable to 
do; while the “sweater,” who lived in the same district 
witli the workpeople, could easily protect himself from 
loss by giving out only n few at a time, and paying 
once or even twice a day, as often as they were re- 
turned ; so that many lived literally from hand to 
moutb, obtaining possibly at the end of their morn- 
ing’s work enough to pay for their dinner, and 

He believed that the export trade was still La its 
infancy. A groat tendency w-as nuiaifesting itself 
towiu’ds doing slopwork generally in laige factories in 
country places and pi'ovincial towns. He found that in 
parts of Essex, with wliich he was well acrpininted, the 
fanners conrplaiucd tliattheir labouverswere becoming 
iudepoudent and overbearing, because their wives 
and daughters now could cam good wages at needle- 
work or the sewing machine. 


for that work I should get 14d'. a day, or thereabouts; 
that would bo n superior kind of work, becanso there 
would be DO mnehino work in it. I mean by superior 
a higher priced work aud better material ; for so far 
as work goes, the machine is as good as, or better than, 
hand-work, only numy do not tliink so. 

In the slop shu't work, where all the machinery is 
done for the shirt-maker,. I h-ave had as little ns l|f/. 
a shirt, that would bis for putting together. I used 
to run them up very fast at that price, move tiian six 
a day certainly. , . , « 

There oi-e not any girls under 14 m the lactones 
that I know of, but many begin about then. I don t 
think machine work suits all ; my sister’s healtli is cer- 
3 
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Shirt-makers. 

LcudoD. 

Mr.lLW.Loi-a. 


tainly notliing near so good as it was ; it is the work- 
ing with the feet at particular times that is had ; I 
mean at the monthly times ; my sister has told me so. 

239. At the house of a person in Hoxton who 
takes out flannel shirts for a wholesale City 
house, I found 10 persons employed in one 
small room on the secend floor. The hus- 
band was cutting out, the wife working with 
the needle, and two daughters using sewing 


machines. There were five hand-worker 
and one machinist, not members of the familr 
The youngest of these was a girl of if 
who helped her mother. They usuallv 
worked from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., and rerv 
seldom were after 9 p.m. The machinist's 
all preferred their work to ordinary needle- 
work. The number of cubic feet per head 
was rather under 90. — H.W.L. 


Port«a, I’ly- 
raoalh. 


PoETSEA, Plymouth. 

Messes. E. & H. Seageove’s, The Haed. 


240. Manager of the Shirt DepaTlme}\t . — The or- 
dinaiy hours ia the trade for the few who work on the 
premises are from 9 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. They are very 
seldom later. We employ from 15 to 20 here; 
perhaps three or four besides ourselves have four or five 
persons to do machine work on the premises, and give 
it out to he Jinished. The mothers who do the work 
at home are often helped hy their childi'en, hoys and 
girls of 8 or 9 years old. 

Is. a day i.s a fair average for hand-workers ; ma- 


chinists with ns get 10s. a week ; they oro not paid 
by the piece. The linen part of the shirts, that is, t!ie 
front, the collar-band, and wrist-band, is machined. 

We leave off at 6 p.m. on Saturday ; the di-apers ai'e 
always later on that night. My wife’s sister works for 
a milliner ; they work till midnight as a rule on 
Saturdays, and always later than usual on Fridays; 
from 9 a.m to 8 p.m. is usual j there are only three or 
four there. None live on the premises. Very few 
dress-makers or milliners have more. 


241. 3tTi. Joseph, Portsea. — ^We can tell you all 
you want to know about shirt-ra.'iking here, for I 
suppose we get more made than any other person in 
the disti-ict. It is all for the wholesale London houses; 
we take the orders from them, and give the work out. 
It is all home work. Wc have just one or two besides 
my si.'iter and myself here, but what we do ourselves 
is a mere nothing. We have had 250. dozen a week 
done out. 


JTo doubt people must work hard to make a living 
at shirt-making, and these sewing machines have mined 
the trade for many poor creatures. Some are, so to 
speak, independent, but there are many wives left by 
their husbands, or orph.ans, who would_ have starved, 
but for the work we have given them. Since the 
American war the trade has fallen off very much, and 
cvciytliing, cotton and thread, &c., 1ms become much 
dearer. We give cotton and thread, they find the 
needles. We have just paid 31s. 6<^. for 5 lbs. of 
K-wing cotton, which used to cost only 16s. Qd. a very 
few yeai-s ago. But the prices are very low, com- 
• pared with what ured to be paid in old times for 
shirts. We iiow get 4s. 6rf. a dozen for what wo 
u.sed to get 18s., and sewing cotton found. 

Tlie shii-t is never made threughout by the same 
person. One stitelies, another puts together, and a 
third puts the buttons on and makes the holes ; so they 
come into our hands, and go out again, sova-ol times 
before they are finished. 


The little children frequently help their mothers 
threading needles to save timcj or doing some hem 
mmg. One woman with two little girls does for u 
a dozen twill or florentine shirts in a day and a half 
lor that the pay is 2s. ; that is only the nnttin. 
together. One of our button-holers, a woman of 6o 
manats to earn lOrf. a day, that is, to do two dozen 
Another, a young woman, with her sister’s help get 
through SIX dozea a day, and earas 2s. 6rf. An nverae^ 
worker will do the button-holing and buttons of i 
common shirt in 10 minutes ; the better kind take ■ 
qiiiu'ler of an hour, that is, for six holes and eigh 
biiftoiis. They can do fl.anucls .and tnulls quicke 
than regattua. One of our workpeople, a girl of 16 
hollu^ eight hours a day at button 


The Scotch and Irish both bent us in cheanne- 
and m beauty of work too, I must aUow ; all the hij 
placed shirts for the wholesale trade are made thei 
The delay m senchug so far is the only thing in o 
favour. They can do for 3s. 6d. iu Londoncleir 
what wc can t get done under 5s. j .and I belie 
V W enrri^c too, 7d. dozen, or at lee 
half of It. I wms offin-cd shirts in London at 2s. 6d. 
dozen lately, and nctunlly could not take them, for t'. 
mnkuig and putting together would cost me Is. 6 
at the veiy least, and tlie button-lioHug 6d., the cott< 


Sd., and the caiTiage one way 3<f., so that there wag 
no margin at all for profit. Indeed our profits are so 
small, that it is only quantity that pays. 

The woman who “makra,” gets about Is. a day, 
that will be for putting togethei- half a dozen. They 
will do in Colei’aine for 5d., what we can’t get done 
under 14rf. The wholesale houses give different prices ; 
one will give 3s. Zd., where another gives only 3s. 

A few of the women who take our work home have 
apprentices, one or two. They will pay them 6d. a 
week for the fii’st two months, and then 2s. a week 
for some time after. They ai-e called apprentices ; 
if they have any work to give them they do it, if not 
they stop at home. They never live with them. One, 
I believe, has five or six ; that is very rai-e. 

I used, when very busy, to give out work is 
Chichester and Farebam, as many as 40 dozen a week 
The shirts ai‘C often pawned, more for drink than 
from ymverty. If a lot is kept over 14 days, it is 
always suspicious. 


242. Mrs. Caple, Plymouth. ~I take out shirts, 
stitch them, and put them together by mnciiiuG ; my 
sister helps. We employ four or five little girls to do 
the hemming ; in the summer we have 10 or 12 j fch^ 
arc flora 12 to 14 yeai's old j they don’t work over the 
12 hours a day ; of course wc pay them less than we 
should women j but if we didn’t employ them, there 
would bo nothing for them to do. No doubt the use 
of the sewing machine in our kind of work has 
diminished the numbei’ of needlewomen employed ; hut 
it enables those, who have them, to cam a living, which 
no one cordd at their needle without slaving, before 
that. The value of the machine is just this ; I can do 
in two hours with it what would be a good day’s work 
for- me, if I had only my own hands. Thei-e we only 
two or three more iu the place, who employ girls as 
I do. 


248. Mj'. Grose, Whimple Street, Plymouth. — All 
shirts are given out j very few who make them liare 
more than one or two to help ; some have little girls 
to hem 5 but not many have. The i«iy is very small 
at the best ; we pay only is. for making a fiamiol shir^ 
and that is neai-ly a day’s work, but some pay only 7d. 
and even 5d., then they have slop work put in, so that 
is done quickei’. 


2^. Mr. Jasper, oneof the City Mission, Plymouth. 
— Mwiy of these women, who take out shirts and slop 
work, get four or five, some eight or nine to help 
1 *^ much a day ; some no more 
than 8cf. ; I5. is good pay. When they we pressed, 
^they will work A'om 8 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m. without 
any extra pay. Many of the rooms in tlie low part of 
the town are very dirty and small ; you con scai-cely 
breathe in them. 
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COLLAil-MAKERS.— London. 


Collar-niakere. 


Messes. J. & E. Moelet, Wood St. 


245. Mr. Gibbons . — We employ only about 40 or 50 
womeu on the pi-emiaei ■, they make gentlemen’s Imoii 
collars. Tbe whole of our shirts, both, linen or calico 
and flannel, we give out 'to be made; the latter ore 
made in Loudon m private houses ; but the otheis 
chiefly in the north of Ireland ; that I believe is all 
cottage work. Those whom we employ to make our 
flannel shirts, own sewing machines, and have, I dare 
say, in some cases a dozen or twenty persons in their 
emplojTnent ; others have merely the family. We 
requu'e a householder’s security, before we give them 
work to take home. The material is all cut heie, and 
printed directions for making up ai-e sent with every 
bundle. 

I can speak of the shu-t trade from a personal 
experience of 22 years. In that time the whole of our 
colonial and shipping tinde has come into existence ; 
formerly the class of persons, who require the ai'ticles 
which we furnish, scarcely existed iu Australia, Now 
Zealand, or the Cape, and other places ; now there mu 
nearly all grades of society, and labour is so deni- there, 
that it is better worth their while to have goods sent 
out from England i-endy made up j and the price they 
pay leaves a fair margin for profit on both sides of the 
water. The consequence is that the trade has been 
groatly stimulated, and theiu is in ordinaiy times a very 
far larger demand and production than there used 
to be. 

It is a mistake to think that the condition of the 
workwomen has been injured by the introduction of 
the sewing machine. The same price is paid them 
now as was paid for some time before the introduction 
of these implements, and they are enabled by means of 
them to make more shirts in a given time. Nor is the 
number of workpeople more iu excess of the demand 
for them than was formerly the case. Neither shirts 
nor collars me made wholly by machine ; the side 
seams and button-holes, and. ucnrly all the substantial 
part of the sewing is still done by hand. It is only 
the plain oruamental work that is done by machine ; 
it is in fact applied to low-priced goods to relieve the 
worker. If the article were made wholly by machine 
it would cost more than it does by the union of hand- 
work with machine work. There is always sufficient 
work for good hajids iu Loudon ; we keep ours em- 
ployed all the yeai- round, if only to incitase our 
unwashed stock. 

I do Jiot think that late hours are at all common in 
the London houses, whei-e'coUars aud shirts aro made 
on the premises j some may go on longer than we do ; 
perhaps at times until 9 p.m., but even that is not 


general in the trade, and certainly not uecessaiy. %Ve ^ir.H.W.lord. 

used to keep our workpeople here till 7 p.m., but we 

found it unnecessary, and so let them go at 6 p.m. It 
is a simple question of the araoujit of capital in the 
business ; a sufficient stock to meet an unforeseen emer- 
gency will prevent any excess in the way of work ; for 
the pressure with us is almost the same all the year 
round. "We for example, keep 12,000 dozen uawtuhed 
collai's in stock ; hut for some such ai'rongeraent an 
order for a thousand dozen would cover a month, if 
added to our ordinary pixDduction, instead of being 
washed aud ready for shipment in a week, as we can 
now do ; or else would involve overtime. 

Our collar-makers here are all on piece-work ; their 
eiu-uings vaiy with their ability and their industiy ; 
machinists are rather higher paid than haud-workers ; 
tlie latter might always earn 12s. and the fomer loj. 
a week, if they pleased, but many do not come every day 
now, they average four or five. Here are their accouiit.s ; 
machinists, you see, one earning 10#. lOd., another 
14s. 6d., other's 16s. id., 17s. 7^., and 1/. ; this is a 
slow hand-worker, she earns 8s. lOd., another 9s., 
others 12s. aud 15s. Each collar pa-sses through a 
dozen hands from first to last before it is ready for 
sale ; eight or nine of them are engaged solely In the 
making ; the hand-workers do the lacking pi-eparatory 
to the machines, and also the finishing. 

Their hours with us are fi'om 9 a.in. to 6 p.m. ; on 
Saturday they leave at 1 p.m. j they have an hour for 
dinner at 12 and half an hour for tea at 4 p.m. ; they 
pi'ovide their own food. TVo give them water aud 
attendance with couveuiences for heating, &c. All 
take their meals on the premise?. Tliey have a 
washuig place and water-closet quite separate from 
the men, aud a place to hang their clouk.s and bonnets. 

We have taken some pains to have the room in 
which they sit propei'ly ventilated ; that is very 
requisite, for it is on the gi'ound floor aud generally 
lit with gas. We have had two zinc shafts caiTiod 
from the top of the room to the roof of our warehooife ; 
there ar'e windows also in the passages and other rooms 
beyond, which arc loft open, so as to cre.ate circulation 
of air without a draught. The room you perceive is 
warm, but not hot nor close. Were it not for these 
appliances, it would lie simply poisonous. I fear 
that iu too many work-rooms in the City, ventilation 
is still totally neglected. 

We never eiu2>loy young ones ; few aro even mulcr 
18 1 those to whom we give work out have cbildreu 
of 11 aud 12 yeara old, I believe, to tack for them ; 
they pay them 3s. or 4s. a week. 


246. Me Hellabt, Geesham Street "West. 


We work on the premises fi'om 9 a.m. to 6.30 
p.m., with an hour for dinner ; those, or rather from 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m., with another half hour for tea, are the 
usual hours in the City. If more work has to be done, 
they take it home to do. The majority, by a very 
gi'eat deal, of the City work is given out. It is done as 
cheaply aud better' by'employiug those, who work off 
our wm-ehouse, for gas and rent are saved us. I used 
to have more than twice as many as I now employ 
bei'e. There are from 40 to 50 of them at present ; 
we keep them chiefly for special orders ; the bulk of 
OUT regular work is done out. It is just the same 
W'hether it is collar’s or shirts or ties. All the women’s 
work is paid by the piece ; they earn 6s. and 8s. a 
week in our hours j somemachiuists get 12s. and 14s. 
and even 1 8s., others won’t earn more than half that j 
it depends solely on themselves. 

The braces ai'e made at the homes of the work- 


earn enough in our hour.s, so they do it altogether at 
home. 

Much of our work, shirts for example, wc can get 
done hotter and clieapor iu Ecland than iu London ; 
they are content to work for 104 hours there, I am 
told, and earn from Is. Crf. to 4s. or 5s. a week, at 
• work for which our hands hero wouldn’t take less 
than 6s., and then only work our nine hours a day. 
They are certainly taught better to use their needle 
there than girls in England are. Many of the Loudon 
needlewomen seem to conic to nwork-jilneeiuerely for 
the sake of the waimth and the companionship, with- 
out any capacity, and almost witliout any care, to earn 
much. At one time I ti’icd to employ a large number 
in one building to make shirts j there were nearly 2o0, 
and I went to considernhle expense aboat makiug it a 
good work-place, but befoi'e long I found it absolutaly 
necessary to turn off all who could not earn more than 
2s. 6d. or 3s. a week ; and very nearly, if not quite 
thi-ee-fom'ths of them had to go. 


people i that is vei-y poor work ; in fact they can’t 

T 4 
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T^Iessrs. Bleniliuon’Sj IIdueat Street, Hoxton. 


London. 

Mr.II.W.Lord. 


247. The Manager, who showed me through their 
work-rooms, infomed me that they omployoil about 
200 women oil the premises, 60 of whom would he 
macbiiiista ; not more than one or two were under 13, 
ami those were helping a mother or sister. He stated 
that it was very difficult to get thorn to stay at all 
longer than the usual hours, .and that there was 
scarcely ever any need for them to do so. IVork was 
also given out to persons at their own homes, some 


of whom had as many as 4 or 5 machines ; tie- 
aLso employed none under 13, unless it were thehoitii 
children to tack for the machine. His own espevieuce 
led him to the conclusion that all the poorly paid wort 
iu the coUar aud iu the shirt trade was home, and not 
factory, work, for that eve® the hand-workers in a 
factoiy could earn a fair weekly wage ; hutton-hoieri 
for ezample, were paid 3s. 6«7. a gross. 


248. U. T., at Field Lane Refuge — put bands on 
to ladies’ collars, that is paid Gd. a gi'oss ; I can do a 
gross a day in our dsual boui-s, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. j cuffs 
are 9d. a gi-oss, they take longer ; wc find cotton. For 
flainiel shirts we find both silk and cotton 5 I can do 
two of them in the day of 12 houi-s, 8.30 a,m. to 

8.30 p.m. ; those were our hours at S 5 we used 

five yeu-s ago to have Id. a shirt, now they give only 
4-? rA ; there were 200 women there. I have worked 
ill a West End .shirt house, there were 20 hand- 
workers and two machinists ; I Iiave had there Is. and 
l^. Zd. a shirt, and all the machinery done. I have 


also worked at ladies’ under-clothing ; at that I used to 
make about 6s. Gd. a week. 

The youngest of those at the factory, n-horc I wa* 
were making neckties, but none of them were und« 
16 or 15 yeiws old j it w'as a good work-room, andilte 
jMiy was at all events as good as most. 

I have also been a button-holer ; I could do citht 
dozen a day, aud got three farthings a dozen, hut tha 
tried my eyes too much. I have been a glove-maker 
at Worcester ; my sister is in a glove factoiy thti-e 
now. 


Ladies’ Itnder- 
cloihiog. 

Z/ondun. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHINa— London. 
Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, & Co., Cheapsidb. 


249. Mr. Perrin . — We manufacture baby linen and 
ladies’ underclothing, including stays and skirts, but 
nearly all our work is given out. That is usually the 
c.asc with wholesale houses like ours, and with the 
retail dealers who make their own articles also. We 
never have more than 30 working on the premises 3 at 
present there ai'O only 20 3 but we furnish employment 
to I daresay four or five hundred persons out of the 
house ; for we give work at one time or another to 
80 or 100, o.ach of whom will Lave on an average 
four or five working for them. Veiy few of them 
will Lave more than 10 persons, if so many, on their 
own premises at one time, hut they may in their turn 
give out to others. 

We begin work at 8.30 a.m., and for six months of 
the year leave off at 6 p.m. During tlu-ee or four 
others we go on till 7 p.m., and for perhaps six weeks 
in April aud May, and a shorter time in October, we 
go on later; even then 9 p.ra. is our latest, and 
that not on an average, for sometimes, even in the 
busy seasons, they leave before 9 p.m. We close on 
Saturdays at 2 p.m. From November to January 
there Is nothing doing in this trade 5 our hands come 
iu and earn a few sliillings, if there is any work for 
tliem ; hut wc like them, for their owu sakes, as they 
arc ]iaid by the piece, to get other eraplojunent for 
the slack season, if they can. When we want them, 
wc know where to find them. 

The youngest we have here is more than 16 5 we 


use sewing machines ; it is veiy seldom that a woman 
over 25 or 30 taltes to them. We consider that two 
machines employ three persons beside the machinitii 
Machinists earn from 12s. to 20s. a week 3 plain 
needle-workers from 5s. to lOs. It is the semi- 
genteel workpeople, who keep earnings low in our 
business 5 so many are ready to tako iu work at 
almost any price, that helps them to keep up appear- 
ances 3 they do not, as a rule, do our best w’ork. 

I believe long hours to be unusual in tlie.CiW 
work-rooms ; as a rule the warehouses ai-e closeil 
early, and it would be inconvenient to aUow the 
workpeople to stay after tlie rest of tlio prcmisca is 
closed, even if they would stay if left to themselves. 
But the truth is that the ijicrcased facilities for coni- 
mruiicatiou in the last 20 years have matei'ially 
shortened tlie hours for all nianufaotui'ing houses and 
warehouses too. 

The meal times witli us are nominally 12 o’clock for 
dinner and 4 for ten, but it seems to me that tm is 
going on nearly all the afternoon. 

[The work-rooms, which are of veiy recent 
construction, were very clean, and thoiivli 
low pitched, seemed well ventilated by 
means of a large square opening boarded 
round into the stock-room below; water- 
closets and washing apparatus were pro- 
vided. — H.W.L.] 


CholtcsihaTn. 


Cheltenham. 


251. Miss Came . — I used to bo saleswoman at 
the shop of the Pi-ovideut Society in High Street, 
and there saw a gi-cat deal of the women who 
do plain sewing at their own homes. I am quite sure 
such persons work much later than auy do in estab- 
lishments like Cavendish House. I knew one who 
had a sick husband ; she worked from 6 in the morn- 
ing till 11 at night ou most nights last year; she 
was a good workwoman and quick, yet if she worked 
for the ordinary 12 hours a day without interruption 
exccjit for her meals, she would not get more than 
6 . 1 . a week. Indeed, it is not uncommou for those, 
who take work out, to w'ork half the uight. Some 
have little girls of 12 ye.ars old, their own or a neio’li- 
bour’s children, to help them ; I do not think die 
children work more than the 12 hours, and I believe 
they have all been to school, for there are plenty of 
good schools here, aud they are well looked after. 

Where this home work goes on, the household 


affairs are often very much neglected ; but I tJiint 
they have one advantage, the room is not nearly so 
close and hot as these girls, who work together, make 
their work-room, by keeping every window shut, apd 
stuffing up every place, where the air can get la- 
The women have often told^me, when I have asked 
them how they could do, as mnuy have to do, without 
a fire on cold days, that the sewing makes tbcip 
wai-m ; if that is so, it must bo because they do»‘ 
make themselves so liable to take cold by excluding 
tlie air from their rooms, as these girls do. 

Phviu sewing has been very much neglected iufW 
last 20 yeai-s : they ai-o now paying rather more 
attention to teaching girls iu the national and other 
schools how to use their needles properly ; hut ■» 
one, without taking pains to look into it, cau have 
any idea of the ignoi'aueo of most women, who try w 
live by plain sewing ; they scarcely know how W 
work, many of them. 
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binders and reels fixed in the harness of tlie loom, the 
stitching for the hones and cords is dispensed -svith ; 
indeed it is only i-equired for seaming, gorint^, and 
binding, and that is done by machine ; the only part 
done by hand now is tlie sewing round the busks and 
putting on the quilling. Another ix?ason is that stay.s 
are made ^ much lighter than they were, when 
women fancied they wanted support in the stays. 

I do not think that the introduction of sowing 
machines has of it.self at all dimini.shed the number (S 
pereoiis employed in any tiiide inwhidi they liaye been 
adopted. If I were to want the same amount of work 
done, in the same time, and for the same price, ns 40 
years ago, I could not get it done ; and no doubt n-irls 
are far better paid as machinists^ than they were 40 
and eveu dO years ago, when needlework was ail done 
by hand. Eveiy machine maker is still sending out 
weekly a number of machines ; there is n demand for 
persons to work them ; the machinist thereby becomes 
nioiT- iiidependeiit of her employer. 

I think it imperative on employer.^ to consider the 
liealtli and the morals of the women whom they em- 


ST AY-MAKERS. — London. 

2.52. JIe. W. TlIOaiAS, CHEAPrilDE. 

ploy. A mixture of the sexe.s should be avoided as 
much as possible, and I think that women woi-k Iwst 
under a manager of their own .sex. I have never 
employed a man m our Ipswich factory. In mv 
opinion good smufuiy aiTniigoments huTf more effect 
than anything else witli the working chis.ses : then- 
are many very unwholesome work-rooms in Lomloii 
ana ni the country as well. ’ 

About lialf of our girls at Ipswich are machinists, 
mil the other half preparing and putting up in the 
warehouse ; a few .scrape the bone and wian it in 
paper or insert it in tlie stay ; they also put in 
the eyelet holes, aed the fastenings for the bodiee 
111 htmt. whenever I go down there, which is once 
in three or four weeks, I make special inqiiirie.H 
ubout_ their health, and I liml as a lact tlmt fewer 
machinists are aU^ent from ilUtess than of the otlier 
class. Xhero is one thing worthy of notice from n 
sanifnrv iini.if nf 


I have had an experience of 40 years as an em- 
ployer of females in] stay-making ; our factory is at 
Ipswich, compm-.'itiveiy few stay factorie.s exist in 
London, the material is cut out here, and sent into the 
country to be made up. We have not more than 10 
or 12 girls in our stay department here j at Ipswich 
we have move than a hundred. 

At one time, before the introduction of sewiii"- 
machines, we gave employment to some thousand 
people 5 most of them worked in their omi homes ; 
filling up sp.are time and not wholly dependent on what 
they earned. The material was distributed from 
Ipswich and other places as centres through the sur- 
reunding comitiy disWicts; carriei-s used to collect the 
stays and bring them in every week. We do not now 
employ one-tenth of that number. That reduction is 

not caused by the sewing machine, it is the combined 

effect of several changes iii the trede ; one great cause is There is one thing worthy of notice from -i 

that the cloth IS woven double, mid, bymouns of thi-ead sanitary point of view, which affL-cts others than -tavs 
binders and reels fixed in the harness of tlie loom, the makers. All jiersoiis who work on articles which 


.. |Ki..oii> WHO woi'K on articles which 
hnve bcci, yiiHened" in Mniichnstof, rnttr fmui-.itlj 
from the bad size used in the process ; it is woive with 
fustians, moleskins, itc., iliun with nankeen, siittreii 
and .such materials that stay-makei-s use, but even the 
liitter, particularly in moist warm weather, ■^ive out a 
v.apour very offensive and injurious; the girfs sav they 
feel unwell, and think it is the dye that makes them .so, 
but It IS nothing less than actual decomposition, the 
oxidation of the animal matter in the size • I have 
sugge.sted to the stiffeners using suljihatp of zinc as an 
antiseptic, but they will not; some put salt in, hut 
that makes the fabric damp. 

They begin to learn the machine as soon as Ilu-v arc 
strong enough, .some at 14 or 13 years old ; tlic-v aiv 
paid by the piece j their earnings vary veiy much', on<^ 
getting I2«. or 14^. a week, another perhaps at the next 
machine not more than 4s. or os.; many do not care to 
cara more than that, living with their parents, and 
perhaps keeping most of what they eani, as pocket- 
money or for ilre.<s. Their houre ai-e from 8 a.ni. to 
I p.m., there is nothing in that re.spectl believe in the 
stay trade that requires coiTeetion. 


Stay-makers. 

Luedon. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. 


253. Mr. Stephenson 

I can give you no accurate estimate of the number 
of women employed in London and its neighbourhood 
111 stay-making, but they must bo verv numerous 
Some, like ouraelvcs, emplov large numbers ; thci-e are 
many mere journeyinen-masters who employ perhaps 
half a dozen ; in our very busy times we have as 
many as 1 10 at work liere. 

In places like ours the hours, wages, and nature of 
work are .all much the same. The usual hours arc 
from 9 a.m. to 7 or 7 . 30 p.m. There are three times 
of especial pressure in the year, January, Easter, and 
Jul;^ the first and third being after the half-yearly 
stock-taking of the wholesale houses, and the second 
lor the export trade. That pressure Lasts from a 
fortnight to a month each time, and while it lasts, 
work generally goes on till 10 p.m., never' later, I 
should say. 

They are paid in most cases by the piece ; the 
earnings of average machinists in the ordiuaiy hours 
v.iry from 10s. to 17s. a week, and those of needle- 
^I’orn 6s. to 12s. Our plan is to keep on our 
old hands all the year round on full work, and turn off 
the new ones, when we don’t want tliem. I should 
think we discliarge about one quarter of oiir total, 
when the work becomes slack; others may turn off 
nearly one half : another plan is to keep nil on, but to 
put them all on short time. 

They begin to work at 14 years old, or even younger. 


, Monkwell Street. 

I do not think any of our'.s are under 13. The youm^- 
est fastcai the eyelet holes with tin* sf.amp ; the nwdle- 
women mend tlie corners, after tin- maebiniiig is done, 
or put the husk in, innl do the b.asfiug. Kncli machine 
keeps two or three needlewomen <mplo\'et1. The 
introduction of the sewing machine has eertainlv not 
reduced the number of bauds employed hi the trade ; 
Its effect liiLs been to clioapeii the article produced, ami 
thereby to increase the consumption of it ; for instance, 
stays of this kind, which used to soli for 28s. 3rf. a 
. dozen, now*sell for 21s. 

We use the Lancashire machine, not Thomas’; ours 
require only one foot to work them, the workpeople 
either stand or sit as they please, each has a stool. 
We do not teach any their work ; at some places they 
are taken on tlie terms of giving a mouth's work for 
nothing j that is especially with the little men ; si 
clever girl will loam in hnlf a dozen lessons. Tliej' 
are often taught, where the machines are sold, and 
pay a small sum, from 6s. to 10s., for so many lessons. 
For the needlework part no special teaching is needed. 

The macliinists can turn to mautle-makiug, when 
we get slack. When they understimd how to use a 
machine at all, they can easily leant to use it for 
different purposes. I don’t tliink the extra wage?* 
they get over the 'noedlewomeii go in the sliape of 
better food ; they dress bettor ; every spare sixpence 
goes on their back- 


Messrs. Helbt & Son, Portsea 


254. Mr. Helhy, Junior — We employ a large number 
ot women in the mauu&cture of stays. Part of tlic 
work is clone by sewing macliiiies, we have from 3o to 

2. 


60 of them ; they nil are on tlie premises. We also have 
8 or lOgirla who “ finish ” here, but the finishing is for 
the most part given out to be dime at home, about 200 
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Stay-makers, are emplojcd inthatway by us. There are two or three ■ 

other stay miumfacturcrs besides ourselves in this 

Portsea. neighbourhood ; IbeUeve we employ the most of any. 
Ur HT7*Lotd system, the hours, and the wages an? much the 

• ' same with all. They are paid by the piece, and work 

from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., or rather from 9 a.m., foi' many 
don’t come much before that. Our machine hands 
have constant employment, they earn from 9s. to 12s. 
a week ; beginner's have 4s. or 5^. only for the first 12 
months or so. 

We have lots of applicants, but not more than two in 
a dozen con learn the macliine properly ; they do not 
pay any premium, the others teach them, they learn in 


nbont two months. Very likely their teacher* ex 

some gratuity ; linowthata man,whomweeinDlij 

used to exact something from those he tau-^ht • 
him away. ® > estnt 

They begin at about 13 years old ; I think manv 
them man'y ; we have only one so old as 30 here 


They are strong and healthy gi,-ls. We have a vL 
room for them to work in, and all live off the premia 
It is good esei-cise for the muscles, if it is " 
long. All have stools, if they like to use them so tlm 
they sit or stand, varying the position as they nlea*f.^ 
The material has changed in the last 20 years^ ther 
used to be of leather, but now merino is used instead^ 


Bristol. 

255. Mr. Ellis, Old Market Street. 


Conducted me over the whole of his stay factory, 
stated tliat. he employed as many as 300 females 
altogether, nearly 200 of whom wci'e on his premises, 
about 70 of the latter being machinists. Thefr hours 
are from Su.m. to 7.30 p.m. j occasionally they may 
have to stay us late as 10 p.m., but he reckoned that not 
to occur more on an average than once in thi'ee months 
tor a night or two. He used to be later, but had found 
late hours to be on the whole decidedly disadvantageous 
to him.self, and injurious to those -whom he employed; 
at that time he had fewer raachiues than at present, and 
consequently had been obliged to keep those, ■which he 
had, longer atwork, in order to meet the demands of an 
increasing business. Very few machinists were under 
1 6 years of age; they were not apprenticed, but came for 
a mouth or so as learners, cither gmiig work for nothing, 
01- paying a fee of about lOs. to be taught. After that 


they were paid by the piece ; some of the experieDced 
ones earn 16s. and 17s., the average being 12s. a week 
Four or five to whom I spoke were between 12 and 13 
years old, they were preparing whalebone ; these were 
the youngest, they Lad all been to school and could 
read. 

Mr. Ellis considered it to be to his own interest to 
take measures to ensure the health of his workpeople- 
he had all the rooms white-washed once or twice s 
year, the closets were “ bucketed ” every mornin® and 
the windows on one side of the room were dkys 
kept open : I found this to be the case, though we went 
in without notice. Each had deducted from her 
weekly wage to pay for medical attendance, Mr. Eliis 
himself adding \d. in every case. Mr. Player, the 
medical attendant, stated the health of the girls to he 
vei-y good. 


TtliiDcfaester. 


256. Messes. Langsidge, Temple Street 


The subjoined information was given me on the p 
without their knowledge. I subsequently read it ov 
About 300 females are employed on the premises, • 
140 being machinists; none are employed under 15or 
16 years of age, except five or six who ai-e about 12 oi- 
ls, and are engaged in “ cottoning ” or drawing threads 
by means of a wire through the goi-es to form sup- 
ports. The hours are from 8 a.ni. to 8 p.m., with an 
iiour for dinner ; some go home for that meal, but tbo 
ni.ijority stay ; they have half an hour for tea, which is 
always taken on the premises. On Saturday they pay 
W.30 p.m., and all are off the premises by 4 p.m 
Work is given out in some cases, but speaking gene- 
rally the stay is finished throughout, as well as 
machined, on the factory. The fim give their hands 


emisesof this firm, bu-t, through a misapprehension, 
if to them and obtained their sanction for it 
a treat every yeai-, paying the expense of their railway 
fare and their food. 

[The Messrs. Langi-idge added to this, in 
answer to me, that they were satisfied that 
the health of the machinists was far better 
than that of those females, who were formerly 
emplopdin stay-making ; and they thought 
that the sewing machine, by requiring a 
superior intellect for its management, bad 
developed a higher class of workpeople in 
the trade.] 


Manchester. 

257. Messrs. Guthrie & Jones, Back George Street. (Feb. 1863. ) 

6p.m. was said^to brmo^-rofte^'San°9 pm'’ the sewing machines, the former 

time of closing. 95 persons were emnloved^f^br.* having the ndv^toge, as some considered it, of stand- 
male adults, the rest fSnales, 79 over, mi\ unL^ 18^ ' S'^actfon!'^ greater freedom 

and Lother were enlagrfin pressfn c his opinion the appH- 

on to ttie stays with a hand press ° thecp cation of steam to work the machines was mere waste 

4^.to5..6rf.bweek. AlUrSdWfc of power, as ^ch machine must in either- case hare 

who work the sewing machines^ earn from 10s to 16°?^ use/r^ to mmd it, and the difference in rapidity of 
skilled hands wouldavera^e 14s • to 16s. ; useful production was not very gi-eat. 

in seaming and casing, which is coarser anTLrdt'^ ^ a scarce ; Mr. Guthrie Lad 

work, get 7s. 5d. or 8s. for their week’s work advertised sevei-al times, but still had more than a 

•erage. ^ dozen machines idle, though there was work enough 

■»T ° . fnr thoin i_r.i_ . ...r 


Nearly one half stay at the works for their dinnei- 
when they work till 9 p.m. they have their tea oi ' 
premises, where a stove and boiler are provided 

Somp of f.hi» triiOs *1.« * Jl_ ^-1 


maemues loie, tuougii there was work enouga 
for them. He had been lately talcing three or four at a 
i time ft-om the sewing school for the unemployed mill- 
the hands, aaid drafting them off to machuies as they learned 
the work. Under these circumstances the hands 


S„»e of fho OH, profe.. .H treadle, ,te^ w^dtu eSeyfc^d 

Vnoo Street. (Feb. 1863.) 

adults, there being oSy^?mofe^ ^T£fr\ouS^ when I visited them; sis were under 18, and 

for meals. These were m-y?rreiv if exol JT ® « P’™” 

2o-8 Fr.fn... r ^ i . ’ exceeded, and then only ibr half an hour or so. 

places before I come to Mn°Gigetk^-^Ilways°M^I 10^® machine from 6 fl.m- « 

sewing niachhie, but for a different class’ nf wnrV t three weeks together; we -were not usual)) 

, 0 01 a ainerent class of work. I so late there. At another place I have worked fr<JW 
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6 a.in. to 10 p.m. on stays several times a week, but 
not for several weeks together. I was about 16 years 
old when I was working from 6 to 10. 

2o8a. n~all . — I am head cuttev-out for stays 

here. At another establishment I have worked, 
before I was 20, from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. for a week at 
a time in the summer. I don’t think I did that for 
more than a month in the whole year. That was 
only a few years ago. There is no special season in 


the stay-making trade. Here we never work over 
time to speak of. Childi-en under 13 ai-e not em- 
ployed to any extent in this business ; it is too heavy: 
at some places they have one or two to stsimp the 
eyelet holes. The shaking of the machines is very 
wearying. I can’t say that I know of any particular 
effect of it. They drive them by steam instead of a 
treddle at some places. This cutting out heavy stuff 
tires me more than working the treddle ; it makes my 
£ngcrs ache so. 


Say-makers. 

Portsea. 

Mr.H.TT.Lord. 


SKIRT MAKERS (CRINOLINE). — London. 
259. Me. C. E. WillsoNj Monkwell Street. 


In the busiest time I employ more than 300 
women here, and in my factory in Whitecross Street, 
making collars and crinoline skirts, beside a large num- 
ber wlio take out those and other kinds of work to do at 
home. The other kinds are chenille nets, mantles and 
cloaks, quilted skirts, cfaildi-en’s jackets, belts, and 
braces ; none of those are manufactured on the premises. 
Many of those, who take our w'ork out, will have other 
persons to assist them. The leather ends for the 
braces are stam])ed out here, and given with the 
elastic, which is made at Leicester or at Eouea, to be 
sewn on by the i)eople at their homes. So also the 
belts are given out to have the buckles and ornaments 
fitted on. That is work of a veiw low khid, done 
about the Golden Lone district, in places where it 
would not be safe to go without some protection. 

The hours for our collar makers are from 9 a.m. to 
7 or 8 p.m. They may go on till 9 p.m. in March and 
April. The eriuoline hands also usually average 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. ; from December to February 
they leave at 6, but from March to May they tvill 
generally go on till 9, mid perhaps once a week till 


10 p.m. They are very fond of being as late as they 
can on Friday ; sometimes they will stay fill 12, and 
would be later, if wo allowed it ; that is because we 
pay on Saturday, and they give over then at 3 p.m. 
Tliey are paid by the piece, We used to pay by the. 
day, but we find that we get mucli move work, and 
they get much more wage, at piece-work. The same 
machinists, for example, to whom wc wei-e paying 
10s. or 12s. a week, now earn 18s. or 20s. in the same 
hours. The average earnings for hand ivorkera, botli 
in crinolines and in collars, is 12s. a week. 

The skeleton skirts rn-e made on blocks. Machinists 
are employed to put the tapes on to the stuff skirts ; 
these are then also mounted on blocks for the purpose 
of having the flat steel inserted. 

• Sometimes we may have a few girls of 14 or .so, 
who come to learn, working a montln for nothing, but 
there are no^e such now ; most, if not all, are over 
16. They have a tea room. The factoiy is always 
whitewashed in the spring ; there are two water- 
closets and plenty of water. 


Skirt-makers 

(Criaoline). 

XoGdon. 


260. Mr. Hubuell, Vine Court, Moor Lane. 


I employ as many as 150 young women in the 
se-asou ; their hours then ai'C from 9 to 9,. perhaps 
they mny stay till 10 p.m. for three or four even- 
ings in the whole time ; the usual time for leaving 
is 7.30 p.m., except in our very busy times. Some of 
them are as young as 12 or 13, but most are over 16. 
The youngest earn about 4s. a week, the others 10s. 
and 15s., but some not more than 7s. 

The state of education among them is very low I 
fear j in that room, where some 20 of all ages from 14 
to 28 are working, I should say sc.atce three can read 
and ^vrite. I had occasion a few days ago to ask 
them all to sign a paper about coining to work at fixed 
times, submitting to be searched, and other matters, 
and though all agreed readily, I had to sign for about 
30. I have offered to provide a teacher for them for 


an hour twice a week, hut none will take to it, they 
don’t care about it. In America 19 out of 20 in such 
a place as mine would be able both to read and imte. 
If there were a law compelling a certain degree of 
education it might be good in the end, but many 
would suffer at the first and for some time. 

I take pains to have the work-rooms clean and com- 
fortable for them ; in the summer I give them all a 
plc-nic. 

One ^irl of 13 could not read the word 
“shilling” in large print; another, who 
could read, told me that she knew of several 
in the room, who could not. An errand hoy 
of 15 also could not read; they were all 
clean, well-hebaved, and intelligent.] 


261. Miss Ph. — 1 w'ork amachine at a crinoline fac- 
tory in Shoreditch. There are 18 of us, the youngest is 
15 and the next 17 years old. Our houi-s aro from 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; w’e have not worked later than 
S p.m. altogether for more than a week and a. half in 
the last four months, since October, that is to say, and 
never after 10 p.m. at latest, and yet we are con- 
sidered to be very busy now. The room is well 


enough, hut machine work is too much for me ; I am 
well, when not working the machine, at least much 
better ; but I liave never beeu very strong, when I 
have been working at the machine, I spit blood. Ido 
not find standing at all more tiring than sitting for 
raacluue work. I had quite us soon stand us sit, 
and so would many. I have also worked at collar 
making, the room there was very small and crowded. 


Manchester. 

At Messes. Rtlands and Sons’ Warehouse. (Feh. 1863.) 


262. Mr. Rylands, sen . — I speak with some ex- 
perience of the subject., for I have had to do with 
some 2,000 hands in the various businesses which we 
carry on for 20 years and more, and I can safely say 
I have never known an instance of injury arising 
from length of working hours. 

There was perhaps a time when the operative re- 
quired pi'otectiou against his employer ; things are now 
tending to the other extreme, and before long the 
employer will rather require protection against his 
hands. I do not refer to ti-ades unions or any such 
thing, there is indeed nothing of the kind with us ; 
what I mean is the growing independence of and 
dislike to anything beyond ordinmy work. The 


Saturday half holiday, which is now almost universal 
here, is an illustration of my meaning. For my own 
pai't I think an hour less every day and no half holi- 
day would bo far preferable, it only encourages 
idleness, if not mischief. 

Matters of health, ventilation, cleanliness, and the 
like I consider very fair and proper subjects for 
legislative interference ; many workplaces ore very 
unhealthy, in our class of business as much as in any. 
Masters and men seem alike reckless of the value of 
life ; they don’t cai’e, though the conditions of earning 
a high rate of wage involve disease and death in 20 
years or so, if omy the earnings be high, while tlio 
power of earning lasts. 

2 


Manchester. 
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As far as I'egards education, I think the scheme of 
(Cnnoiioe). some preliminarj educational test would work well for 
Maachcsler husluess ; it is the appearance of iii- 

’ spectiou that creates antagonism. I am no legislator, 

Mr. II. W. Lord. J should say that the employer might fairly he 

required to have a certificate, signed hy some oom- 

c. petent person, produced to him by the parent or 
child, Ijetbre he employed any under some fixed age, 
13 or so ,• and employment without such might even 
he made penal on the employer. 

Whatever restrictions are imirosed, should he made 
as general as possible ; to comprehend, that is, all 
children employed in any way in trades or manu- 
factures, and the inspectorial system should he 
avoided as much as possible. An inspector, who is a 
kindly disposed and well educated gentleman, can 
get almost anything he wishes done by the manufac- 
turer, but those qualities are not always there. 

263. Maria Curran. — A year or two ago I was 
working at a sewing macliine in a gai-ret in lied Lion 
Street from 6 a.m. till 9 p.m. generally, and some- 
times till 10 p.m. I was m.oking tucks and got os. 6rf. 
a week ; the machine was worked by a ti-eddle, not 
by -steam as these at Mr. Eylaud’s are. Some of the 
gilds there could scarcely stand when the day’s work 
"wa.s done, they are so tired j there were five or six 
otJiers there about my age or rather older. I was 17 

H. Hope & Co., 19: 

264. Mr. Henry Hope — My numbers are now only 
44, but in our busy seasons, spring and autumn, that 
is, we should have nearly 80, besides “outsiders,” 
those that come to us for w’ork, which they do at 
home. All my hands are females but the errand 
boy ; three are under 13, the youngest of them is 10 
years and 3 months ; she ha.s not been here thi'ee 
weeks ; she is sewing buckles on to stuff waist bands 
or belts ; several of the young ones do that work. 

_ There ai-e 14 under IS years old ; some of them 
pin the tapes on to the criuoliuo skirts, whicli are 
afterwards sewu bj-- the elder ones at the sewing 
machines ; all at the machines are over 18 ; the rest 
of the younger ones aa-e either making nets for the 
hair or fiincy caps. 

Our usual hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 7 p.ir. in 
which time they have an hoar for dinner ; hut for’six 
months in the year we are very generally worlcincr till 
“ that hour. Wlien I *iir8t 

started in this business, afew years ago, and had not so 
many sewing machines, we used often to go on till 10 
v.it. ; that is still done here, I have no doubt, wlierever 
there are only a few machines. 


then. My father took me away, he thouehtif^ 
doing mo hn™. Hero I earn s/ a week TnV i “ 
to work only from 8 a.m. to 6* p.m. I 
the week. I dai-e say I could earn 8« if T waJ 
by the piece, for I should work harder. 

[Mr. Rylands accompanied me through hi. 
premises, which are sp.acious, cleanl and 
well ventilated. From him and from nriZ, 
persons, forewomen, wort-women, and girt 
of whom I made inquiries in Ms preseme i 
learned that the youngest children wem 
employed m winding for the sewing 
machines; there were some as youngs? 
IS and 14 working such of those maeffin™ 
M were moved by steam. The horns 
8i a.m. to 0 p.m. were observed throngh 
out the establishment I but it was a toy 
fi-equont practice for the milliners to takp 
ivort home to fluish: they were most of 
them above 18 and paid by the piece. Pome 
in the week before my visit had earned 
26s., by working late at home. 

The females had separate waterclosets, and 

Chuech Street. 

Tlie girls who pin the tapes are paid 4s. 6d. a week 
and the others from 9s. to 12s. ; some of those who 
are ou the crinoline skirts at the machine, will earn as 
much as 18s. a week ; that would be by taldng some 

iney take their dinner when and whci-o they olaoe ■ 
all hut five or sii have it here, for they can have a 
kettle and a fire j there la a watercloset, you see on 
the second ioor and a hnsin and tap for washing. 
Ihey don t like having the windows open; theyKt 
cold enough by sitting still so long. * 

They are all respectable and aud well-behaved 
gil ls J every one, even the youngest, I think, can read, 
and ail but two or three can write; some are very 
lairly educated. •' 

[My examination of several fully con8rmed 
this statement. One girl of 19 told me that 
the working of the sewing machine did not 
tire any of them for the houi-s they had at 
Mr. Hope’s ; she had before worked for a 
hrm. since bankrupt, from 8 a.m. until 10 
and 11 KM. sometimes: that was very 
tiring.— H.W.L.] ^ 


rcnn\‘'sted*IfcCote“VeSXlMpeete?S evidence in Manchester, I 

haJ in the interval been mme gSrafc 

reply I revived a letter from“CSlS£«^^ 

‘l hove to-day pato'Triiit totwe™! seSn. saiT " " sewing machine, 

m^hine places for the manufacture of crinolines S-c » wAnt ’ J ^ 

I find that potoer is introduced into reiw few uIapm « ^ ° morning until 9 

in Manchester for wnrkiAa “o’clock at night, sometimes until 10 o’clock. I 


la luuiuuuceu inro reiT ft 
n Manchester for working sewing machines. Out'of 
the four places I have visited this morning only one 
employs power, and that not for the purpoL of 
rao-img the sewing machmes.t hut forpropeUino- 
machineiy for covering the steel in the criuoUnes with 

‘ op?ratiou comes under the Factory 

Act. The places I visited to-day are ^ 

, I'ale Strecl.-EmpIov 

about 40 females. yVorking hour., from 8-45 anj! 

’['"tolmsy the females are kept 
uutil 10 p.m. All piece work. Average age of 

ray SiaU™' ““ 


— - — "" ouiiicumes 

g, used to work at Pulsliaw’s. [This firm is now 
« ®?tinct.-l borne females used to work there all 
night. I used to he kept uatil 1 1 o’clock at night.” 

268. Mr. Thomas HirA,l Little Lever Street, 
^ploys about ISO females. Ages from 13 to 40. 
Hours of work from 9 a.m. to 8-30 p.m ; sometimes, 

I?/* 1 not lately Eooms large 

and toler.ably well ventilated. 

Barker, Stevenson Square. Em- 
ploys about 50 females or so. Working hours from 
o ov a.ra. to 8 p.m., sometimes until 10 o’clock p.m., 


• Oneofthemtoldme that she had earnofi iBe an 1”^ T. 

to Match i L aat fe Sut? wceSfSt SrthTy wS from S'm 57m ““ 

/ cu irom a a.m, tmio p.m. for 3 or 3 nights in a weefc.-H.W.L. 
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but never later. Age of females eropIoTed from 12 
to 30. 

270. Elizabeth Bentley said, “ I am 12 years 
old ; I cannot read ; I sew up the crinolines. I 
“ come to work at 9 o’clock in tho morning, and 
“ work until 8 in the evening, sometimes until 9 
“ o’clock, but never later.” 

2/1. Elisabeth Driver said, “lanr 15 years old. 
” I work at sewing machiiics. I come at 9 in the 
“ morning and go home at half-past 8 in the evening. 
“ I used to work in Swan Court. Used to work 
“ there until 9 o’clock. Some girls used to work all 
“ night at that place.” The rooms in this place are 
small, but tolerably well ventilated. 

272. J\Tessrs. E. Hodges and Co., 15, George sti’eet. 
Employ about 200 females. Average ages from 12 to 
SO. "Working hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., never later 
tluan 10 p.m. Rooms large and well ventilated. 


I hope those htief notes ivill he of sctvke to von 
I kne,, no cl«5s of ivotkors in tvhose behelf the 
legiBlnture might more properly interfere then thc=e 
sewing mnehme workere. Females all yoonn anil 
some veiy goorl looking working all day in ciwded 
ill ventilated rooms, and tlien turned out at 9 and 10 

0 clock at night, and sometimes later, into tlie sti-eets 

01 Manche-ster. All with whom I conversed to-dav 
employers and employed, agreed that this state ot 
things ouglit to he remedied. 

TT T,r T , w. Yours very truly, 

H. W. Lord, Esq. Eodeet W. Coles. 


Skirt.jna&ers 

(Crinoline). 

Manchester. 

Sir. H. W. liord. 


273. In anothei- letter, dated May 27t3i, 1864 Mr. 
Coles says “ gi-eat complaints are from time to’time 
made to- me by the smallware mannfaeturers here 
• (Manchester), who are under the Factory Acts, that 
some of theii- best hands are constantly leaving them 
‘ to go to such places, (i.e. where sewing machines 
are used, where the hours of labour arc unlimited.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Londod. 


274. J/iss Gregg, Monkwell Street. — 1 employ 
girls in making chenillo nets for wliolesale houses. I 
have employed in and out of doors as many ns 50 ; 26 
work on the premises, half of them on alternate days. 
On the days when they are not here, they work at 
home. The youngest Ihave here are over 10 years old; 
it is work, which a child of 7 can do, and often does at 
home, in fact mere netting ; but such young ones 
require too much looking after, and spoil their work. 
My hours here are from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and I give 
them work to take home which will last them till 
8.30. I also give out work to he done wholly at 
home; 1 have constant employment for them; we have 
not been slack a day for three years. 

They are very ignorant, not one-half can read. I 
had no idea until I took to this business that people 
were so iguoraut. They soon learn the work ; one, 
who has been here ouly four months, is now earning 
6s. a week. They are learners for about a fortnight* 

At the Night Schools pop. Girls, St. Mart 

275. P.— I .am nearly 13 years old j I make neck 
iies at a place hy Runhill Row. Thci-e are 10 of us, I 
am the youngest, the rest are not much older. ’ I 
work fi'om 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. for three days, Slonday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, because we come here to 
school; on the other three nights we go on till 9 p.m. 
to make up the hour we lose by coming here ; we 
work tm 9 on Saturday just the same as other nights. 
The proper hours are from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; I have 
never been later than 9 p.m. 

Another child of the same age as this witness, 
a “dress cap maker,” gave me a similar 
account of her hours. 

276. Q — I am 13, began at 12 putting the steel 
into crinolines ; our hours are from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and sometimes to 9 p.m. ; there are quite 40 or 50, 
then but only three or four so young as me. I made 
neck ties at 10; there were six girls where I was at 
that ; we worked from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Another had be^n at 8 yeai-s old to sew tapes 
on skirts for crinolines ; she worked at home 
then, and usually from 9 a.m,. to 9.30 p.m. 

277. E — Am 11, help mother at home making 
women’s caps; began at 7 years old, have two sisters 
who are older, they help too. We begin to work at 
about 10 a.ra., and, if we are busy, don’t leave off till 
12 at night for three and four nights in a w'eek. 

278. S. — Was making collars at 10 years old, 
generally worked from 9 to 7, but often stayed till 
9 p.m. ; only a few there. 

279. T. — ^Began to help eollai- making at 10 years 
old ; often worked from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. for several 
nights, not later ; generally earlier, 7 p.mt and some- 
times 6. 

280. K— Am 14, make fancy trimming at home, 

U 


and then begin at 1 s. 6d. or 2^. a week, .and so on • most 
are on piece work. A fair average worker can earn her 
9s. a week; some of mine have eamod 15s., they would 
have to work at home late for that, perhaps till 
w or 3 a.m., for they will work much more slowly as 
they get more tired ; I know our work takes double 
the time, after we light up. Most live at home, and 
pay their mothers for their keep ; some girls of 1.5 I 
have had who paid their mother.s 8s. a week, and had 
to dre.ss themselves, .so that they were obIif»ed to 
■work long hours. They often take Monday as a 
holiday, and waste their time here. In tho summer 
they sometimes will come at 6 a.m., that is when 
they want their evenings to themselves. 

£A young woman here told me she had worked 
at a warehouse where more than a hundred 
were employed in net making, some as 
young as 11; the hours were from 9 a.m. 
to 7 p.m.— H. W. L.j 

Charterhouse, Golden Lane, Cripplegate. 
have always been at home ; began that at 11 years. 
Fringe mdcing was the first work I was put to; I wn.s 
4 years old then, I used to smooth it ; we worked 
about tlie 12 bom’s, but did not tire ourselves. 

Another had begun fancy trimming at years 
old, and worked from 9 a.m. to 8 and 9 p.m. ; 
several others were employed with her. A 
third, who was IG, worked'from 9 a.m. to 11 
p.m. twice a -week. 

281. A”. — helped mother to bind shoes at 9 years 
old ; now I bind myself. I am 14 ; I often work, 
when we are busj' at home, from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. ; I 
never worked, wheu I w.as 9 or 10, longer than from 
6 to 6. 

Another told me that she began at home to 
make linings for boots at 6 years old. 

282. I’.— Am 14 ; began at 10 to tack for boot 
machine, usually worked from 8 to 8 ; sometimes 
work the machine now, not more than six hours in 
the day ; have always been at home. 

283. The Mistress of the girls' evening school. 
Golden Lane — In reply to your inquiries I beg to 
say that tie girls’ evening school, Golden Lane, con- 
tains about 200 pupils, and I think that I should not 
be very far wi-oug, if I said that not more than one- 
third of these w’ere able to read, WTite, and cipher, 
when first admitted, the remaining two thirds not 
being able to say the alphabet. 

This state of ignorance is a matter of astonishmeut 
to me, for upon inquiry I found that there was not more 
than a dozen, who had never attended a day school. 
"WThether they attended these day schools regularly 
is another question. The age, at which they attend 
night school, is on an average from 9 to 15 ; age is no 
3 


Hiscellaneoos. 

London. 
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Miacellaneous. standard of ability, as frequently tlie younger know 
• — more than the elder ones. 

The majority are employed during the day from 
Mr H W Lord P‘“' ^ various shops and mannfac- 

' ' torles in the neighbourhood. Some few work at 

c. home with their parents, or mind the younger 
children whilst their parents are out at work. 

I cannot help observing that there is a marked 
difference between those who work from, and those 
who work at, home, the former being much more neat 
and clean in their general appearance than the latter. 

The general tone of character is superior, owing, I 
should imagine, to their being subject to greater re- 
strictions, whilst those who remain at home are more 
vulgar in their liabits, being more exposed to bad 
example, and being more iu the streets. 

I cau hardly draw a comparison between those 
employed in the factories and those who are employed 
in domestic work, as there are not more than ei^ht 
or ten who are at service, -and those, I am sorry to 
say, attend very irregularly, their excuse being that 
tlieir mistresses cannot spare them. 


284. At a belt and brace maker’s in a on.,,, 
leading out of Golden Lane, to which I 
taken by the Rev. M. S. A. 'VValrond, I foun^ 
five females working, one a girl onlv " 
years old ; she worked there from 8 a in 
8 p.m., sewing the leather ends on to elastic 
web, for which she was paid Od. a week 
and a halfpenny for pocket money. Her 
elder sister, who was between 12 and 13 
had worked in the same place for five 
years. She was receiving Is. 9(f. aweek- a 
third, who appeared to be about 20, was earn 
mg 2s. 6rf. a week, she had worked there for 
14 years. The employer seemed a decent 
hard-working, kindly Avoman, and sent her 
own daughters to school, employino- them 
only on the half holidays. She was so to 
speak, “ the lady ” of the court, and crave 
out work to several other persons, who 
lived in it. 


At the Field 


285. S.K . — lam now scAving sti'aps onto elastic 
webs for bnaces, tliat is all home work ; the lowest 
price is 2d. a dozen, that is w'hat I get ; I can do three 
dozen in a long day from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Many 
very little ones do that work, children of o and 6 
years old. I have a sister, Avho is only 10, and has 
worked for tliree yeai-s at that and heltsj she can earn 
Is. 8d. a Aveek. They put the fastening and oruaments 
on to belts, that is M. a gross ; I can do two and a 
half gi'oss a day. 

I was u shoebinder from 11 to 15 years old ; I used 
to bind a dozen childi-en’s shoes a day j for that I had 
9d . ; that Avas all done at home. Since then I have been 
a fitter at a shoe factory, w'here there were 36 females, 
all of them 16 yeai-s old and moro ; 1 bad 9s. a week 
there, and for only five days, for the employer was a 
Jew. Our hours Avere from 8.30 n.m. to 8 p.m. not 
ever much hater. ’ 

I have also worked in a shirt factory Avhere the 
hours AA-ero 8 to 8. We were paid od. a body, I could 
do two a day ; cotton used to cost me about 2d’..Aweek 
that is for two skeins. ’ 


286. Q.P.—I begiui to make neck-ties at 9 yean 
old ; that IS 1.5 years aud more ago ; but I had been a 1 
cloth caps for more than a year before that, and used 
to eai-n -s. 6d. a week helping two sisters, not mv 
liuings, and put the crowns 
in ; that, aud the ties too, are still done by childi-en 

worked at ties ever smee, except one 18 months. 


Lane Refuge. 

The busy time for ties is from March to July and 
again from October and part of November, I’have 
been where 16 girls were working, most of them little 
cues, some under 12; we used to work from 9 to 9 
but Ave often took work home, four nights out of the 
six, and till 4 a.m. often enough have I gone on at 
home. We were paid on Friday, and used to make 
baturday a holiday. We got 5d. a dozen for stitching 
and id. a dozen for plain work ; I prefer the plain, for 
I can do four dozen a clay of that to only three dozen 
of the other. 

In the warehouses where they make neck ties, the 
usual hours ai’e 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., but they usually 
give it out. The youngest who work, whei-e there 
are many together, are at least 1 1 years old; they hem 
the ends, aud ai-e paid by the Aveek 3s. and 3s. 6d. 

* For 12 of that 18 months I Avas apprenticed to a 
Avaistcoat maker, there Avas only me there ; the hours 
were generally from 8 to 8, hut we used once a week 
to work all night ; on other nights avc Avere never after 
1 have 6c?. for myself, Aviieu avc worked 

all night, I had no other payment. I stayed Avith 
her for six months after my time aa'uh out, aud had 7f. 
a week ; but I was alway.s hankering after neck ties, 
aud so gave the Avaistcoats up, though I believe I 
could earn more at them, but a Avai.stcoat is so long 
about that I get tired of it, before It is finished. I 
suppose it was being used for so long to get through 
ttoe or four dozen ties in a day, that made me feel 


Hatters, &c. 
London. 


. 287. Mr. Ja/zirs Townend, who conducted me over 
his factory there, stated that the women employed in 
such establishments in London are few-i/oLber 
and generally 20 years old and upwards, 16 such 
being then on his own premises., Their occunation 
cousLsts chiefly In sewing the silk used fol the 
O Alinary black hat into the shape requh-ed for 
blocking, and jii lining and putting on the hindiuff and 
tasteumg the inside band, and occasionally in sewin<r 
the hump, and other pai-ts, of Ught hats for summer 
Aveai or tor the colonies. This work is hoAvever done 
usually at home, as is the case to a gi-eat extent with 
cloth caps, and cliildren’s fancy hat.s and caps. t£ 
greater proportion of felt hats and caps are made 


HATTERS, &c. — London. 
Messrs. Townend, Lime Street. 


the neighbourhood of Stockport, and the Lancashire 
district, Avhere for binding and ornamental stitching 
m soft material sewing macliiues are in general use. 
Ihe hours in Lime Street are from 9 a.m. to " p.in., 
and to stay as late as 9 p.m. is considered an extreme 
ease ; 12s. and 13s. is a fair average earning foi’ the 
week. • ° ® 

Messi-s. Townsend have also a factory near Stock- 
port, the hours there are I0|. About 160 females 
we employed, 40 of whom are under 18 and some 
lew between 12 and 13 ; half of those work in then 
own homes and tlie other half in the premises. Tlie 
education of the younger ones is said to be neglected. 


Messrs. Pritchaj 

288. Mr. Priulmrd, and liis ibremaa, stated to n 
that the busy 30™ with them lasted from aboi 
the middle of March until the end of June f< 
pnBemea, silk hats, .and again from Septemb, 

At*!ho™5“' felt 

At those times females employed on the premise 


Stamford Street. 

worked generally from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
scaicely ever later j at other seasons they would 
oegm between 9 aud 10 a.m. and leave off at 7.30 or 
p.m. Those hours tlrey tliought were rarely ex- 
ceeded anywhere in the trade in London, except per- 
aps m the case of some who take out the “odd jobs” 
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lor the l>C'St West End houses ; where the connexion, 
was with cmnitrv rather than town houses the hours 
had het-ii reduced in the last Id years, particularly by 
the rule ailopfed by carriers, such as Messrs. Sutton, 
to receive no parcels after 4 p.m. Thursday was the 
latest day, Lecaiise tlie goods were sent to the country 
on Friday. 

Mfist of tlie female’s work was done at home ; 


Messrs. Pritchard employed only 8 women on the 
premises, hut twice that number out of doors ; none 
whom they had were under 20, but some might bc'^in 
at about 15 to sew the crownis or to line ; those t^ho 
sewed the binding on the brim would be older, ns that 
work required more expeiicnee and was heavier. Tiie 
sewing machiue h;id not been anywhere adopted for 
silk hats. 


2S9. J/r. iVl Clarks, Cliftou .Street. — Children’s 
cap?, both cloth and fancy', are usually made in tho 
homes of the work-people j some persons in the trade 
have a few employed on their own premises, but that 
is not the rule ; they are got up so cheaply, that it 
does not pay' to have room aud gas wasted on them, 
to say nothing of the ti'ouble of looking after them. 

Very young children of both sexes are employed 
at home to help, some as young as 7 j they can stitch 
tlie lining and sew' the cardboard in ; very few can 
ever go to school. Sometimes a woman who takes 
out work, aud has no childi’en of her own, hires one or 
two, paying them Is. or Is. Gd. a week. The work 
is very poorly paid j even in the last five years the 
price paid for making has fallen to half what it was j 
these buckram bodies, which used to be paid at the 
rate of Ilf. a dozen, now fetch only 5s. 6d. ; the 
shapes are hot-pressed, not sewn, and a wire put 
rouud to pivserve the form ; some of the commonest 
kind are sold by the retail dealer as low as 4|<i., so 
tliere cannot be much profit for the maker. 

290. Miss Ph (samoasXo. 261). — Ihavemade 


men’s cloth caps, that work is all in the Jews 
hands ; there were only two of us girls, imd a youno-cr 
one to help. I began with working from 7 a.m.'to 
9 p.m. at that, but I left it off in a week, and took 
8 a.m, to 8 p.m., for I couldn’t stand longer hours ; 
my employer made no objection, for I was paid by the 
piece. 


291. Another manufacturer of boys’ caps in this 

neighbourhood, who employed 20 on his 
own premises, told me that such cases were 
rare. Some had begun to work there as 
young as 9 years old; they were hired and 
paid by the men W'hom they helped, there 
being three or four children to each man. 
They were very ignorant, girls of IS and 
20 being unable to read. A woman who 
took out work for Mr. Marks said that she 
had two or three girls of 10 or 11 to whom 
she paid Is. Qd. a week. — H.W.L. 


J. E. & W. Christy, Canal 

292. Mr. JVakeford Christi /. — We have 370 per- 
sons in our employ on the premises : of them, 3 boys 
and 28 girls are under 13, none of whom are under 
10 ; 29 lads and 74 girls betweeu 13 and 18 ; 170 
meu aud 66 women. Beside these, a large number 
work for us at theiv o^vn home?. 

The females are employed to bind, line, and finish 
the felt hats. All the girls under 13 go to school 
every morning, and come here at half-past 12 ; they 
never stay after 7 p.m. They leave at 1 p.m. for 
about au hour for dinner, as the rest do, hut as the 
national school to which they go is over at 12, tliey 
i-uii ill for half an hour’s work before dinner. Wo 
pay tho school pence. A recoid of their attcudauce 
is kept by the schoolmistress in a book provided by 
us for that purpose, which is sent iu weekly for iii- 
spectiou. All the work is by the piece. Their work 
is chiefly, lashiug aud “piecing off” for the trimmers 
and other women. Lashing is sewing the leather 
band, which is inside the hat rouud the edge ; piecing oft' 
is cutting off the ends of the thread, which the binders 
leave, after they have sown the binding ou. We use 
a good many sewing machines for binding; adults 
and some older girls work them : some of the younger 
ones fasten the binding on lightly, preparatory to its 
being sewn by the machine. The little ones earn 
Is. Qd. or 2s. a week: a good lasher may get 2s. 6d. 

We don’t apprentice any ; they pay a small sum as pre- 
mium to women who teach them. Most hero 
have been with us from childhood. It is a clean and 
respectable business, aud well paid. Trimmers may 
cam as much as 1/. per week ; 14s. and 17s. is by no 
means uncommon. 

We are making none but felt hats here at present; 
there are two busy seasons of about six weeks each, 
spring and autumn, but in slack time also we generally 
work to stock, so that the work does notvary so very 
much for the whole year. We, turn out from 500 to 
700 dozen a week. 

The girls aud women are very well behaved, their 
moral conduct is good ; we should always send away 
any ghd, who had an illegitimate child, but there has 
not been a case for ten years past certainly. 

As the girls under 13 have so much less to do then 
the women whom they help, it is always easy for them 
to get through in the afternoon all the lashing and 
piecing off of the hats, on which the women have been 


Street, Stockport. 

working in the morning, as well as what they Jo iu 
tlie afternoon too. 

The usual hours ai'e from 7 or 8 a,m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Saturdays till 4 p.m. In very busy times 
some may perhaps stay for an hour later, that would 
not bo in more than two or three months, and by no 
means every night iu the week. We had a very 
exceptional order some short time ago for foreign 
shipment under peculiar circumstances ; in the four or 
five weeks, during which that was on hand, the women 
worked sometimes till 9 aud once or rivice till p.m., 
but that was altogether out of the ordinary course. 
The children did not stop tlien. 

One of the boys under 13 is in the wareliouse, the 
other two are eivaud boys for the men, who pay them, 
by an arrangement among themselve.«, about or. a 
week. The rest of tho lads whom Ave have here are 
in the warehouse, or apprentice?. We deduct a 
third from the apprentices’ earnings, l>ut even that 
leaves it too high ; that lad, to whom you were 
speaking is only 17, and his full caruhigs last week 
Avero 11. 19s. 9tZ., and so he had 11. 6s. 6<f. for 
himself, he is a piankcr. 

Phmklngis the chief employment of those Avho work 
for ns outside. Foi-merlj' aa'o used to give out tho 
fur to the Avork-people, A\’ho, besides planking, 
“boAved and bnsiued” it at home ; you Avill find that 
still doue so in many places. But.Ave noAvdo that by 
patent machinery, aud give them out the hats 

formed ” as it is calle«l, ready for planking. They 
Avork generally in sheds at the back or front of their 
dAvellings. They are' obliged to have plenty of venti- 
lation to take the steam off. All the family work, girls 
as wells as boys, beginning at 13 or 14 years old. 
They bring their AVork in once a Aveek and are paid 
then, that is called “padding” day ; they don’t do 
ranch on that day generally ; some of ours have one 
day, and some another. I don’t think that working 
long and late is a habit with them. A family of four 
or live persons will eani 31. and 4/. a Aveek. 

The patent machinciy which I mentioned is worked 
by. steam power, the patent is ours, no one else in the 
ti-ade has any thing of the kind. There are 18 or 20 
lads engaged in connexion with it. It is in the same 
premises Avith our mill where Ave make our silk plush 
andlining. ThatportionisundertheFaetoryAct, aud 
though the other is not, we ahvajs obsej-vo factory 
hours ; the same engine turns both sets of maebines. 
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Hatters, &c. You may say generally the tvork consists in blowing 

and foiTQing’fur, and carding and planking wool, that 

St ockpo rt. jjj making felt hats. 

Mr.H.W.Lord. [I found all the arrangements here very good 

for the health and comfort of the work- 

c. people; all whom I examined could read, 

and generally read well ; tlie boys attended 
school on Sundays, and night school, or 
Mechanic’s Institute in the winter, and had 
been to day school before beginning to 
work.— H.W.L.] 

293. In company with the Messrs. 
Christy, I visited several of the sheds where 
the planking was done “ out.” In most of 
them there were large openings on three 
sides, with a sliding shutter; one place, 
however, was a mere cellar, the floor of 
which was five’ or six feet below the foot- 
way, with only a door and one small window 
open. Two men and three girls were plank- 
ing liere ; the steam was disagreeable, and 


on a hot day would have been much worse* 
the girls had been weavers in a mill, and 
hoped to return to it, if they could not get 
taken on as trimmers at Messrs. Christy's, 
which they much preferred to either. Thev 
considerea that planking was not “nice" 
work for women. This appeared a genera, 
feeling, though I found several, one onlv 
13, but a very healthy looking girl, at th’e 
work ; the gi-eat damp caused by the steam 
and slopping of the water, and, when they 
were not all members of one family, the 
working side byside with the men, wouldac- 
eount for this. No one however spoke of it 
as being unhealthy, nor did any, whom I 
saw, seem to have suffered from it. One boy, 
as young as 10, was beginning to plank with 
his father, who was in full work ; he could 
not read, and had never been to school, asd 
could only reach to plank by standing on a 
stool. Such a case, I was told, w'as rare.] 


Oldkaia, 


Oldham. 


294. Mr. Wcodroiv . — Hatting is a long established 
mnnuf’acture in Oldham, and we represent the oldest 
house there. Hatters generally work for the house 
their fathers worked for ; it has been so with 
tlivee generations here. We have only one under 
13, a girl who is learning trimming, and three 
or four young women close upon 18, who do the 
sewing, lining, &c., most of them -are women. We 
have only one appreutice under 18, the other five ai'e 
older. Our number is limited by trade rules, two 
apprentices to ten joumeymen, and one for every 
succeeding fen. Tire apprentices arc strictly bound 
by formal indenture, and we are so much in the jwwer 
of onr men, that their sanction is required for every 
apprentice we bind ; two of them have to come in as 
representatives of the shop and witness the binding. 

All clas.ses of hands in hatting earn very high 
wftgc.s. Here is our wage book since Christmas; there 
is one a youug man of 24, eai'uing 4/. a week, another 
an apprentice, aged i7, who has for himself 21. 2s., 
one-third being deducted by us from his gross earnings. 
Even women eain 21. a week, and girls under 18, 7s., 
10s., and los., you see. Tliey are all on piece work, 
and please themselves as to hours; tliey come between 
7 aud 8 a.m., or later, and stay till 8 or 10 p.m., if 
they like. On Mondays, they don’t come till about 

10 a.m., and on SatnrcUiys generally leave at 1. 

We are in our busy time now ; the women, howevei-, 
do not stay, I think, after 10 p.m., the men go on till 

11 and 12 p.m., some of them. All the different 
branches depend on one another, aud if one is lazy or 
absent, others are kept wmting or idle. We suffer as 
much ns any of them for the delay ; for example, the 
“tipper ” or shaper is the highest paid workman, he 
gives the final touch after every thing else is com- 
pleted. A good tipper will turn us out not much 
under 16 dozen hats a week, of the value from 80?. 


to 100?., we reckon at least 300?. a month. Now they 
often choose to absent themselves, perhaps ior some 
days together, their work gets in avrear ; we have paid 
those who have been employed on the previous pro- 
cesses, and consequently so much of our capital is 
locked up. 

When beaver hats were woni, the roughing or 
napping was done out, as well as the felting and body- 
making, which are still done in the cottages of the 
work people to a great extent. We make liats of all 
kinds, materials, and shapes. Thai is our reason for 
the iiTegularity in our hours. Fashion gives ns no 
notice now ; 30 yeai-s ago shapes wei-e permanent, 
aud we could work to stock ; now they vaiy from 
season to season, and everyone wants the latest. i 

There is, I tliink, a very marked improvement in 
the whole population of Oldlnun iu the last 25 yeai-s ; 
hatters have partaken of it as well os others. The 
fathers are a lower stamij of men than the sons. The 
brutal life that men used to lead, aud he proud of, 
when I first come here, is gone. One great thing is 
the improvement of their dwellings. I dai*c say the 
enforced cleanliness in the factories has soraethmg to 
do with that. Another thing is tlio Sunday school. 
It may not teach them much, but I am persuaded it 
is tlio main thing, that holds together such a society 
as ours is. The very pride they all take now at 
Whitsuntide in the rivalry between the different 
Sunday schools is beneficial. No doubt there are yet 
very many among those, who dress themselves in 
finely, and walk in procession with their gay pai’asols, 
who ai -0 really vciy ignorant. For all tliat, it is a 
great social advance. Wliat we now want is some 
force from without to prevent any from being em- 
ployed, who can’t read and write ; at all events under 
a certain age. It would be the wisest aud finest thing 
the legislature could do. 


SoUbrd. 


Saleoed. 


295. Mr. Evehigh . — Veiy few young ones ai-e em- 
ployed in our trade. Of 195 male and female on our 
premises only 15 are under 18, four boys and 11 girls ; 
three of the boys are merely errand boys. We have 60 
•women over 18, aud the 11 under are not far short of 
it. Their ivork is binding and. lining chiefly. All are 
paid by the jiiece ; the women’s wage will average at 
least 8s. a week, tailing the year round They ai'e a 


very respectable lot. Iu the 25 years I have been in 
the business we have only had two or three go -wi'ong. 
As to hours and meals they do just as they please ; in 
fact they are tho masters so far a.s tliat goes, In the 
spring which is our busy time, the steady oneswill work 
ft*om 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., but many don’t come till 9 and 
10 a.m., and those who come latest generally lesve 
earliest. 


Boonet-sliape 
and Bonnet 
Makers. 

London, 


.•BONNET-SHAPE AND BONNET MAKERS, &c, -L ondon. 


206 . Me. Harding, Aldeesgate Street 


I employ about 100 females in makbg bounet- 
shapes on the prenrtses, and 300 more out of doors. 
I daresay 25 of the 100 may be under 13 ; they ni-e 


hired and paid in most cases by the older ones, whora 

they help ; exceptafew, who merely putthe tickets on. 

•In their own homes many begiu the wovk at 10 years 
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of ajro ; they sc;v tlio wire vouiid the ci'owti, uiul sew 
the front on to tlio crown, after it has been placed hy 
an older one. None who do that here are under 11. 

Those who are niiuer 13 never slay after 3 p.m. ; 
from 9 a.m. to S p.m. are their hours ; the older ones 
stay at times till 10 p.m., and sometimes don’t come, 
till 10 a.m. 5 they leave on tjatiirdays at 4 p.m. } 
some take work lioine. There is very little done, 
either here or at home, on Jlonday. The season: in 
the trade is from Fehruary to ^lay, and again from 
August to November ; hut we work to stock, and so 
have constunt erajiloynient for most ; that is not 
generah 

They earn good wages; the older ones 18s. and 
21s. ; even the helpers sometimes 6s. and 7s. Four 
of the young ones are trimming with scissors the 
crowns, after they have been hot-pressed or “ turned." 
One, who is only lO, earns her os. Zd., and two 
others, who are older, 6s. 1 Icf. and 8s. 6c?. last week ; 
another of 15 earns Ils. 

Man\' of tiiein are (juiie ignorant ; even young 
women, who earn I?, a week, can’t write their name.* 
There i.s one of 14, who earns 8s. and 9s. a week, she 
cannot rend a letter. I am trying to teach her j she 
is quite tlie reverse of dull — so are manj’, — only 
utterly neglected j fiequeutly the children of parents 


who earn good wages, hut spend ail in drink, the 
motlic-rs as well as tiic futlicrs. 

I keep a .servant, to whom the gvown-np ones pnv 
2d. a week for cooking their meals, wushinj their 
cups and saucers, &e. All dine here ; they dine in 
foiu-^parties, between 12 and 1.30 or 2 p.m. 

J-iiose who woj'k at home are very irregular. 
Monday is tdways wasted, and they don’t’ begin reallv 
to work till Wednesday. Tliey bring iu every <iav, 
and we pay the out-door Ijands at 1 p.m. on F'ridav, 
so that probably they are often late at work in tlie 
middle of the week to make up their time ; manv arc 
maiTied women, and like to linvo a day to clear up ; 
sometimes they will have a strange girl in to help, 
particularly to bring the work iu, but it is usually 
kept to the family. 

TV iilow bomiets are also made at home ; there are 
none so young at that. The price paid for them 
varies veiy inucli, and it frequently is tlie case that 
more may bo earned in the same hours on the com- 
moner than on the lx.‘tter kind; of this kind, for 
which '2s. 6d. a dozen is paid, they can make two 
dozen iu 12 hours ; but they wonid not make one 
dozen of these at os. It depend.s chleflv on the width 
of the 1-0-.V ; here there arc 40 rows in tlie brim .iloue, 
all to be carefully sewn j those arc 15^. u dozen. 


Eoanet-shape 
and Bonnet 

3Ir.ir.IV.Lora. 


297. 3Ir. Makeiiam, 9, Old Street Road. 


Informed me that willow bonnet making was pecu- 
liarly a London manufacturc, and that not aue-tc-ntli of 
the persons engaged in it were employed away from 
tlicii' own homes. The ienialc?, wlio were on hU pre- 
mi.scs came there merely for convenience, and were 
under little or no control of any kind ; they were not 
there 12 liours a day, and earned from 12s. to 18s. a 
week. Three of them had each an apprentice, — the 
youngest there from 1.5 to 17 ycnr.s old, — who paid 
no premium. Imt gave their work for three months in 
return for being taught. Those who came out to 


work did not reside with their purciits, but kept 
tliem..^clvcs. lie did not think that even in tlic-ir 
own homes children of 9 or 10 years of age would bo 
of any use in making tlio bonnets. He laid recently 
employed several under 13 years old, two as young as 
7, for a few weeks to put fancy edges on to bon- 
nets. They tvorked then from 9 a.m. to 8 p.ni., 
earning 3s. 6d. to os. a week, and did the work ^v-ry 
■well. Many could net rend at all; even girls of 1.5 
could not. Such employment was always precarious 
and of short duration. 


298. ilii. Spencee, Steward Street, Spitalfielus. 


I employ about 50 females on the premises, either in 
sev.-ing, or trimming, bonnets of willow or manilla 
cloth. Tlif willow is woven in the country chiefly, 
especially at Alliounie, in Wiltshire, in pieces of about 
3 feet 6 indies, by liand-looni in cottages j girls and 
women weave it, having little children of somctimo.s 
7 or 8 years old as sewers to hand them the strips 
which form the weft ; the warp is fastened over 
the beam with cotton ends, e.acli being .=ep.irately 
tied. The manilla cloth consists of n warp of cotton 
with a weft of manilla grass; the grass is dressed 
here by men just as flax is ; then, after being dyetl 
or blenched, it is given out to lie woven in the 
neighbourhood by a process similar to the willow 
weaving ; the cloth is tlien brought back, and cut 
diagonally with scissors into strips, which atxi doubled 


and shaped by tbe baud, and .sewn togclher to fonn 
the bonnet, us tlie .straw plait is. • 

Noue of our bonnet seAvers are under 20, there arc 
a few leiirncrs from 14 years old tipwards ; they will 
be cutting and doubling the strip. Our hniir.s arc 
from 9 a.m. to 8 ji.ru. ; in the spring ami the fall of 
the year, when avo arc_ most busy, they stay fill 
9 p.m., but very rarely, i'f ever, after that. They are 
all paid by the piece j many earu 16s. and 18s. a 
wt-ek. They arc veiy iuclependont, and often take a 
half-holiday on Jloiiday, going off at tea-time, o p.in. 
My diflicuUy is to get euoiigli to como to Avork here ; 
plenty are ready to take Avorlc home, but they dislike 
the lixed rules and regularity of a v.-ork-room, aiul 
are much too fond of singing qilaces and dancing 
saloons, and such places, Avhich arc the causes of 
incalculable mischief to young Avomeu of that class. 


Messrs. Allan & Badger. Cdeapside. 


299. Mr. Laihbur\j . — I am very familiar Avith tlio 
straAv bonnet trade, iu fact I Avasbom among it in the 
country, hlost straw hats and bonnets are made iu 
Luton orDunstalde, in A\'hich places there is a market 
for the straAv plaits brought in from tlio sim’oimdiiig 
villages. They malte them of all qualities there ; 
only the best kiud are made in London ; in fact, though 
the London manufacture lias not diminished, tlie manu- 
facture in the country has iucreased beyond all pro- 
portion. Iu Loudon all is taken home by tlie Avork- 
people ; some will take out work for as many as 40, 
and may employ 10 or 12 on their ovm premises. 
Few, if any, are under 14 ; they average at least 20 
years old. The younger ones seAV the cfoavtis of 
bounets dOAvn to the gore ; they have blocks at their 
side or in front of them for the purpose. 


The hat or bonnet is also stiffened or Avetted, and 
pressed or blocked ; that is men’s Avork generally 
the latter always ; they are fiuished by '• Avii'ors and 
liners,” Avho are Avomeu ; the wire is put round the 
edges to preserve the shape. 

From IOj. to 2os. may bo fairly earned by straAv 
bonnet hands, Avorkiiig say from 9 a.ni. till 9 p.m. 
We have youug Avomcii employed on the premises 
here, but they are nuiUuers. April is their licavlest 
month, but March and Slay ore heavy ; from 9 a.in. 
to '10 p.m. will be their latest even then; they do 
uot Avork so late as 1 1 p.m. four times a year. Some 
16 bonnet makers in a warehouse at Luton, will liave, 
I expect, to Avork for me tliere neai'ly all to-morrow 
night, but such a thing is very rare. They aviII not 
be little ones. 


300. Miss Wood, PoAvell Street West, Goswell bounets, they scav the phut, and form it to the 

Hoad employ 8 in making straw and ci-inoline requisite shape, it is then sent out to be blocked by 

* Some lads of 12 or 14, who ivere helping the " croAni -tumers,” Aca-e said to he equally ignorant They are paid C*. a week. 

2. X 
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Bonnet-shape men. Tlie youngest here is 15 yeai's old, she is 
and Bonnet finishing and trimming, there sre three others so 
engaged ; I don’t take apprentices ; some take one or 
Lotion P®"!’ ^ it' they go for cix months, and 

’ nothing if for a year. 

Mr.H.W.Loid. From 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. is the longest time that any 
work here, some take work home. It is very light 


•work, but still it is very tiring to sit so lon<» the 
shoulders get very cramped and the fingers veiy ’sore 
All is piecework, some kinds I 5 . Qd. and other's 2s a 
dozen, and the 2s. is sometimes more easily eainW 
than the 1«. Grf. They bring their meals and cook 
them in the kitchen. 


Boot and 
Shoe-mokei'B. 

Loodon. 


BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, London. 
301. Messrs. Hickson, "VYest Smithpield. 


The boot and shoe mumifactnre is still in the 
unsettled state occasioned by the introduction of sew- 
ing machines; employers have scarcely yet determined 
whether it is better for their interests to have a large 
number of maciiinc.s on their premises, or to give the 
work out to men having perh.ips three or four raa- 
chiues, and employing 10 or 12 females in places 
of their own. ^Ve for three years had more than 60 
working here, the majority of whom were machinists, 
but since last Cliristmas we have adopted the other 
plan, and now have only 8 machinists and 4 or 5 
hand workers ou the spot. 

JIaiiy of those who used to work for us here have 
bought of U.S the inacliines they used, paying back 
by instalments, und now take out our work ; several 
of them have been enabled to add other machines to 
those, and so become in their turn capitalists ou a 
small scale. "VVe believe that the work is done for 
us better and cheajier by means of such persons. It 
does not appear to answer so well for them to have 
only one machine 1 with three or four each machinist can 
confine herself to work of a pai'ticular kind, and 
thereby the time of adapting the machine to a change 
of work is saved, and the worker by continued practice 
becomes more skilful. Probably ns much as a third of 
the “ womeu’s and children’s” sole tode is done by 
garret masters ; one man idting a particular part, and 
making nothing else. Sometimes they buy the skins 
anywhere, and sell the mauufaetured article to the 
dealer, at other times they may take the skins out 
from the waiehouse, and return them in a manufactured 
foiTEl. 


The tendency of tilings in London is not towards col- 
lecting lai-ge numbers ; that is being done, to a 
greater extent in provincial to-vras, sucli as Leicester, 
Norwich, and Norrluunpton. In the latter place, . 
however, there aif many small masters ; one to whom 
we send work down has 13 machmes, and will con- 
wquently employ fd)out 30 persons altogether, reckon- 
ing three handworkers to two machiviists, which is the 
usual proportion, though with us it is less, as we 
have taught our machinists to do much more than 
IS ordinarily done by machine. 

Y e were nearly the first to adopt machines in the 
trade, and coiiseciaently had to tench our hands • 
most began at .about 15 years old, one or two were 
pimger, one was as young as 134 ; several of them 
had come as helpers, to go on errands, to baste, and to 
do other hght work at 12 or 13 years old. 

Before sewing machines were used, though women 
were sometimes “closers,” the majority of hand clos- 
ing tor men suppers was done by men “closei-s;” 
temalcs were employed as binders ; they used not only 
to put on the bmdmg, but to close women’s uppers, m 
sew the holes for- laces, &c.; they were usually widows 
or ^lighters of journeymen, and did not depend 
solely on their own earnings. But now, in the sale 
trade as opposed to the bespoke tmde, so much is done 
by machmes tliat there are compaz-atively few bindei-s 
and tlieyhave not constant irmi. They live at home’. 
Carpet and leather slippers are also made in private 
lainihes, chieSy hy Jems iu the east of London. That 
IS all hand-work and very poorly paid. Binders’ 
wages were also very low, before machines were used 


to bind, 6 s. or 7s. being the most they earned m a 
week ; now machinists earn twice that sum. Many a 
machinist earns on an average 18s., aud some of ours 
have been paid 28s. and 30s. for closing; they will get 
lOrf. and Is. for work, for which we paid men closers 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., but they cau do so much more in 
the time. 

Our hours are from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., the machinists 
come half an hour later 5 on Saturday we leave off at 
4. For two months of the year altogether, perhaps for 
two or three weeks at the spring, and again at the fall 
of the year, they stay till 9 p.m. [One girl told me 
that she had stayed as late as 9 only once in the whole 
of the past year.— H.W.L.] Ail are paid by piece ex- 
cept the helpers; the handworkers in some cases— the 
fitters that is — eai-a as much as 18s. a week in our oi-dU 
uaiy hours, but their average is lOs. or 11s. They ai-e 
baaters, tackers, or fitters ; the fitter uses a knife and 
paste with her fitting last, the others a needle ; both 
pvepai-e before, and finish after, machining, but the 
fitter is employed ou men’s and best women’s boots. 

We now adopt the plan of paying the machinist 
only ; she pays her o-wn bastei', and finds her silk, 
thread, and needles. Many girls never succeed with 
machines, we have had four or five give up from pure 
nevvonsness, one broke eight needles iu one morning. 
Their health is generally veiy good ; we have re- 
peatedly had women go ou to w'ithiu a day or two 
of their coufinemeut without any ill effects ; one 
however, who h.-id a tendency to consumption, could 
not go on ; the doctor considered that the stooping 
injured her ; one or two more we have had complain 
of head ache, and one, who has notwithstanding worked 
for eight yeai-s, of the eyes suffering. On the other 
hand we have one nearly 50 years old, who works 
with powerful glasses. It is very important that the 
gas jets for the maclune.s should each have a screen to 
shade the light from the eyes ; it is also necessary, 
w’here a number of machines ai-e collected, to have 
proper ventilation, foi’, as each machine must have a 
separate gas jet, the room becomes veiy hot and 
unwholesome j even with the few machines we have 
now^ iu each^ of our rooms, they sit on these cold days 
m the evening (Feb. 11th) with the windo'ws open. 
There is one evil of a system of giving work out, 
that the rooms will be ill adapted for workrooms. 
Long hom-s of work also would be likely to occur in 
such places ; we, for example, should prefer to close 
our place at 7 p.m. as usual, and if pressed, send the 
work out to be doiie, so that they might perhaps work 
in such places half the night thi-ough for us. We see 
a tendency that way already. 

^ not think steam power applicable to oui- work, 
the difficulty of checking the speed is so great, and 
It IS necessary to be continually stopping, or at all 
events slackening ; indeed their hands are const-anfly 
on the plate, it is not like the long straight seams of 
trousers and gi’eat coats. 

301a. [The girl who worked this machine told me 
that she thought she could not go on at it 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m., as she had done at 
i nomas’s, that had made her very tired, but 
it occurred very seldom, and her health had 
not suffered in any way.— H.W.L.] 


MESSES. J. JOSEPE 
302. About 100 females are employed here ' 
machinists do their own knot tying, so that chile 
are imt employed. I saw none undei- 16 years of 1 
Mr. David Joseph allowed me to examine sevei-a 


Sons, Skinner Steeet. 

the workpeople iu a separate room adjoining their 
workroom. Their evidence with regai-d to the effect 
of machine work upon their health I subjoin as it was 
given. The hours are, for nine months, from 9 a.m. to 
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7 p.m., with an hour and a half for dinner and tea, 
which most take on the premises ; for the other three 
months, whicli is the busy time, from 8'30 a.m. to 
7-30 p.m. 5 that is the utmost at any time. They 
have generally two days holiday at Christmas, a day 
and a half or two days at Easter and at 'Whitsuntide. 

303. jVjss HiUirr. — I hare worked a machine for 
three years, I was 18 when I begat, it gives me a pain 
ill the chest ; the pain goes off in the inoniiDg always ; 
I don’t feel it more in the wintei', when we burn 
gas ; it is worse in summer. Onr regular hours are 
from 9 till 7 ; when we work longer than that, the 
pain is wor.se. I have never worked more than an 
hour longer. I never worked at needlework all day, 
before I leanied the machine. I think it is caused by 
stooping ; probably it is only indigestion, I thought 
of t.aking advice about it, but never did. 

304. Miss Ellis. — I am 17. T have worked a machine 
two years. I have a little pain in my chest some- 
times ; I believe I stoop more than many do. I have 
been here a year ; where I worked before, the room 


was smallei- and the hours longer, but m,- health was Bool ondshot 
no worse then than it is now. Jly eyes have never makers, 
suffered. 


305. J/iss Jafes — I began to use a machine atl7 
tJiat is two yeni-s ago, it never did me harm ; before 
that I was a fitter liero. My health has certainly heeri 
better since I worked the machine. My hours at 
fitting were the same as now j I worked in tlie room 
down stairs. 

306. Miss Kijyping.—l have been at machine -work 
for five years ; before that I was a hinder, and worked 
at home. My health is better now tlmii it was then ; 
I have only been to a doctor twice in these five years, 
it was for .a cold eacli time. Some do suffer froni 
machine work, in their chest mostly. I think it often 
comes about^ in this way, they play and gossip and 
waste their time for half the morning, and then injure 
themselves by working hard to make up what they 
liave lost ; we tire paid by the piece, I do not think 
any haim would eoinc of machine work, if people 
only worked steadily in our regular hours. 


London. 

iMr.H.-VV.Ix.rd. 


307. At Messrs. Flatau's, Leadenhall Etreet, about 
30 females work on the premises, the hours being from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m., with au hour and a half for mcais. 
Is'oue were under 13. I received from the Messrs. 
Flatau infonnation generally corroborative of that 
given by Mr. Hickson. (No. 301.) 

308. Mrs. PorteVy of 40, Britannia Street, City 
Road, who takes out work — “uppers” — for Messrs. 
Hickson, allowed mo to see her work-room and make 
inquiries of the various persons employed thei'e. She 
informed me that for numbers, size of premises, age of 
workwomen, and hours of work, Iiots was a fair aver- 
age specimen. She had 5 machines and 7 or 8 tackers 
in the work-room ; tiiis number, 13, being usually kept 
up fi-om February to October. Each macliiiie had 
u gas jet, besides those which lit the tuckers’ tiihle. 
None had shades. The size of the room at n rough 
but liberal measurement was 12 X 10 X 9 ft., giving 
83 cubic feet per head. There was no coiitrivauce 
for ventilation beyond two windows and a fire place. 

None had Iwguu work before 14 years of age, 
and at the time of my visit only one, a kind of servant 
girl and general heljx?!', wus under 17. The machinists 
were paid 12s. a week, that being by the day. The hand- 
workers, tuckers, orbaster.s were paidby the piece, they 
earned in the week nearly us much as the machinists, 
but had to work two or three houi's more than they to 
to do so ; the machinists’ hours being from 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m., and 9 p.m. the latest, while the tnckers ^'eiy 
fi'equently, if not usually, worked from 9 am. to 10 
p.m. Mrs. Porter’s daughter, a fine young woman 
of about 20 years of age, told me that, if there was any 
work to be done late at the machine, she did it herself, 
and had actually woiked for the whole of the last season, 
she said, from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. on every week day but 
Saturd.ay, when she left ofl’alvmys at 6 p.m. She said 
that she found her head ache now and then, and her 
hand shook so, tliat she could never hold a pc‘u ; but 
she declai-ed that her health was in all respects veiy 


good. She hud for three 3 'ears, from about 14 yeaw 
old, worked in a shoe factovj- in London, where for the 
summer half of the year the hour.s wci-e from 8 tun. 
to 10 p.m. Her mother told me tlnit she tliouglit she 
must not allow her to work so late again. 

309. Mrs. G. (the wife of a journeyman in Jlilc 
End New Town) staled to me that her two dauglitei-s, 
one of whom was only 13, often had to work at home 
from 6 n.m. to 10 p.m. ; the elder one worked a m.'icliine, 
butiiotforthewhole dnj', as she varied it with Imnd 
work from time to time j the younger one was “ fitting.” 

310. Mr. G. H. Rahlnis, of Elephant Ilonsc, New- 
ington Butt.s, informed me that, although several 
years ago pci-sous had been employed by boot and 
shoe manufacturers in large numbers upon the premises 
of their employer, especially' in the case of women 
working .it sewing machines, the tendency of the trade 
in- the last two oi' tliree yeara hud been decidedly in 
the opposite direction •, it having been found more con- 
venient to give out work to different men, who were 
possessed of 3 or 4 machines of their own, than 
to have the superintendence of 30 or 40 in one place. 
He considered that vciy few numiifacturers in London 
employed any number on their own premi.^es. He 
accompanied me into his own work-room, wheiv 2 
machinists and o hand workers_, all females, were 
employed in stitchmg (he upper cloth and Icuihor of 
children’s and badies’ boots. We asked each of them 
whether they' would prefer working at their own homos, 
or in the room in wliich they then were ; only three 
would give their ophiiciu ; of them two (one being a 
machinist) said they should yirefev to be at home, be- 
cause they should not be tied to fixed hours of work, 
and because they could cook their dinners more com- 
fortably ; both the hand-worker and the machini>L 
adding that, if they had not a machine at home, they 
would rather be where they were, as they would 
otherwise eani less. 


Leicestee. 


Leicester. 


Messes. Walker and Kempson. Market Street. 


311. Mr. Walker. — The wholesale boot and slioe 
trade of Leicester may be said to have come into 
existence in the last five years ; up to tJiat time there 
were only one or two wholesale manufacturers in the 
toum, now there must he fi'om 2,500 to 3,000' females 
alone employed, chiefly in large factories. I arrive 
at that number by reckoning the number of sewing 
machines, which is tolerably -well knottm, at somewhat 
over 800, and taking a proportion of two fitters to 
each machinist, with a margin for those who m’C 
otherwise employed. 

Most of the females work in the factories; weak is, 
however, given out to some, who own or hire a sew- 

X 


ing machine, to do at home. We have' now some 
oung women from u country village in the neigh- 
ourhood learaing the use of the machine ; when 
they are proficient, they will he able to have their 
woi'k at homo, and bring or send in eveiy week 

I wish to encourage that system, hut I do not think 
it will become so general as to put an end to factory 
work. 

We employ about 300 females on these premises, 
and at .another factory. Their hours are from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. in winter, aud from 6 a.ra. to 6 p.m. in sum- 
mer ; they have an hour for dinner, and half uii 
2 
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Boot and Shoe- hour for tea ia irintei', forbretikfast iu sammer. On 
makcre. Saturday they are paid, at 2 p.m. The difficulty here 

■; — is to get them to tvork long enough ; there is no fear 

L ciccsie r. their being overworked. Slany of our women 

Mr.n.Vv'.Lonl. come now till 8-30 or 9 a.m., after breakfast, 

lliat is, though our doors open at 6 a.Tu. They can 

c. earn good wages without oven\'orking themselves ; 
an average muchiuist, who attend.? to her rvork during 
our regular hours, makes her 12s. and Hs. a week, 
and an average 6tter 10s. and 12s. 

IVo have very few ujider 13, I should say, and 
those at our other fjictoiy are older than these are 
here. 

[I went round with Mr. Walker, and found 
only one girl under 12.] 

Probably the factories in the town all resemble 
cjidi other, in the houi's of work oud ages of the 
workpeople. The only thing that I know of, which 
requires special attention, is the overcrowding, and 
wsmt of proper ventilation of the workrooms; it is, 
I am well aware, a fault with our own, but we hope 
to huve better ones before long. That is one iiiva- 
Hahlc result of a trade that dcvelo2)cs itself very 
rapidlv; the employers really have not, ns it were, 
any time to look about them, and tu'e ovei'token by a 
2’'‘^ss of work, requiring many more hands than they 
ever calculated for, and so they are glad to use any 
rooms they can. 

I think also that a general adoption of a half-time 
system . for children would be productive of great 
good.* I indeed proposed recently to send all the 
boys, whom we employ, to the Great Meeting Schools; 
one set to go to school iu the forenoon, aud to work in 
the afternoon, or the contrary ; but the master says 
that the Government capitation grant would not be 


allowed for half-time attendance, so it could 
can'ied out. 

I am sure it would be au excellent thing aud th 
is nothing in the nature of the work, either for bT® 
or girls, to prevent it being generally adopted I] 
though our hours arc not very long, aud the childrf^- 
work not very hard, still ten hours is a Ion-, 
for young ones to work, and it would ccrtaiDly i! 
better for them to work a little less, aud give up som^ 
jjortion of the day for education. ^ ® 

It would also get rid of the complaints, which wp 
hear constantly from the masters and mistresses of 
day schools, that the eliildren are so soou'taken 
entirely away ; iu all probability the children woulJ 
learn nearly as much iu their half-day’s schooling, a- 
if they were at school all the day without any cha^nge 
At first there would be objectiou.s on the scorerf 
incouvenicnce urged on the pjart of the men and 
perliaps of employers too. But I am confident that 
the best class of employers and of parents ivould see 
the value of that mixture of M-ork and school • they 
would set an example, aud the rest would faUinby 
degrees. I would adopt it at once myself. ^ 

If I am riglitly informed as to the grant, it would 
be well to give a proportionate capitation fee, so as 
to include half-timers, the masters aud mistresses 
being thus themselves interested, would encourage and 
help the parents in seeking work for their children 
instead of being, as they now are, adverse to it; for 
then they would feel that they had a stronger hold 
on the child by reason of the very work, which 
before took it out of their control altogetlier. 

[A girl of 17 who was “pressing” here, told 
us that though she did not mind it, that was 
far too heavy work for a child of 12 or 13 
years old.— H.W.L.] 


ol2. Mr. Johnson (foreman).— Mr. Ci-ick was the 
first to inti'oduce the wholesale hoot and shoe manu- 
facture into Leicester ; that was 30 years a"-o I have 
been with him aU the time. There are now many 
2 he doo “^ so many on their own premises 

The Leicester trade is chiefly in women’s and chil- 
dreu s goods ; men’s are also made here, hut that is 
the horthampton ti-ade for tlie most part 
We employ 420 females, most of them on our 
Si’cater number of them arc 
m/. ^ j ^ employ 300 

n ^ are between 

11 -111(114, one or two may be under 11. We allow 

ve?i Jr machine at 12 

vtai-s old ; those who are younger wind the reels for 
the inaohimsts, and put laces iu : there may be six or 
seven under 12 ; there are not a dozen under 13. 

I think tlio health of maclimi.st3 is good they 
that'it mi-iSri ‘r ^^‘7 foteutly, so 

„et Used to it very soon, aud, ns a matter of fact their 
lyes do not suffer. Most of our machines arc moved 

mmutesgr.™ before .™Uf,e,. Sc *“ 

entrances to the iilace 


Messrs. Crick & Son, Eed Cross Street. 


ticulnr kind of worlc. It uever continues for lou«r at 
n time ; once last year most of them worked eveiv 
night in one week for au hour or two overtime, but 
that IS unusual. Most ai-e on jiicce work. 

[From_ the wage book it appeared that the 
earnings ot competent hands, wliether mar 
chinists or fitters, varied from 85. and 12s. 
to 15 s; and even 20 s. a week. One girl 
under 16 had earned 16 s. in the previous 
w’eek without overtime. The average was 
11 j., some of the younger ones bad made 
2s. 4 rf., Ss. 8d., and 4 s. ; two winders aged 
10, the youngest there, had 2s. 6d. a week,] 

Parents bring their children to work a great deal 
too young. I have asked some, if they think we keep aa 
intunt school ; but, indeed, many use (heir childi-en just 
as t.armers use tlieir cattle, to get what they can out 
ot. them, and have no regard either for their health 
01 then- ediiciition. I am sorry to say that the result 
ot my experience is that, as wages increase, morals 
_ ecrease ; the men, and women too, become more 
improvident, ns they find that tliey cau earn mom 
lan IS absolutely necessary to suppoi't themselves and 
uen- family. 'I'here is more comfort in the household, 
where a much smaller weekly w'age is eni-ued, than 
whore amau can get a large sum at iiTcgular work 
by tlio piece. _ For instance, one of our men, who 
works with his son and another youth to help, has 
cequently 41. a week, aud yet the whole furniture in 
(us place IS scarce worth 41. altogethei-. He has a 
wife and several children. 

Some employers let out sewing machines just as 
rue old stocking frames were let lor hire to the work- 
people at their own homes. We do not do so. I 
believe they pay about Is. Gd. a week. 
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[CIS. IVIr. Crick, jun., who conducted me over 
the whole of these admirably arranged pre- 
mises, stated that he v. oulcl himself have no 
objection to he under the Factory Act, and 
ha thought that no respectable employer 
would, if only the smaller men could be 
reached, as well as the owners of large fac- 

314. JIr. Chaueesworth, 


tories; otherwise they would, he considered, 
be able to drive the larger manufacturers 
out of the mai'ket for common goods. His 
opinion was that on all grounds, sanitary 
and moral, the finishers, who worked with a 
few hands at home, were in greater need of 
regulations than any other class in the trade.] 
Stamford Street. 


lirntiloys from 60 to 1 00 females on liisown premises, 
iiccoriliog' to the senson of the year, allowed me to see 
Li.-* wage bool;, and stated in answer to me, iLiit there 
were no deductions of any kind for materials, light, 
or rent of machine, in any boot and shoe factories, 
so far as he was aware, and that the wage book 
(herefnre iu each case showed, what really went into 
the pockets of the workpeople. The females em- 
ployed ou ids ]>remises earned on an nvernge 12s. 
and 14s. a week, lie cinislderod that, if a regnliir 
factory s}>:lom could he made to reach the wnr^t 
pl.icc.s, the fiui.diors and oiiier small workshops, the 
whole trade would he benefited. He also noticed .a 
iialiit of men employed in the newly adopted mode 
of fastening soles, that of riveting, ua heing likely to 


he prejudicial to health. In order to have a nail 
eomstaotly re.ady to hand, the nailer puts a quantity 
info his mouth, and presents them one by one upon 
his under lip, pushing them but with his tongue." 
The nails are niudo of iron or bras.s, and ai-e said to 
produce “ cankered” mouths and tongne.s. 

Mr. Charlesvv'ovth’s forenian, who conducted me 
over his pi-eniisos, stated that scores of parents brought 
children cveiy Monday us candidates for employment, 
wlio were much too young. We found only one girl 
as young lus 12, but .several IniO, he said, bscu “s°nt 
off” in the week before my visit, a.s too yotm<» for 
work ; they had Ijecn let in' by ouo of the overlookers 
witJioiit Ills saiietioii. 


Coot and Shoe- 
makers. 

Leicester. 

Ifr.H.W.Eord. 


315. Mr. Stanton, 

I have had ns many as 120 machines on my premises, 
l)ut I now much prefer to give my u'ork out, and have 
only about 20 females here for any special or sudden 
order. I let out my machines at a fixed rent of I5. a 
week ; some liave two, and a few three, of them. The 
cost of a machine is Ilk or 12/., and reckoiung that 
they get knocked to pieces in two or three yeai-s, still it 


Belvoir Street. 

answers my purpose. In some cases I have arranged 
to lot them purolmsc the machine at the end of a year, 
allowing the rent they have paid. I would not go 
back to the old system, for I get by this means a better 
class of girls, whose parents would not like them to 
work in a factory. 


Messrs. Stead and Simpson’s, Belgrave Gate. 


316. Mr. Gee the manager, and Mr. Ward the 
foreman, informed me that about 120 females W'ere 
employed there. I found on enquiiy that several 
were nndci' 12, four or five being between 10 and 
1 1 ! but machinists were not under 14. Their hours 
are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.ni., with an Lour and a half 
for meals. One girl of 12 was “ pressing” at a 


horizontal handwheel, which seemed to involve a 
great deal of exertion, seeing that she held the rim 
and spokes with both hands, and flung herself back- 
wards to make her weight the power of pressure. I 
was informed here that the rent paid by those who 
hire machines varies from Is. to 2s. Qd. 11 week, 
according to the value of the machine. 


317. At Mr. Greatorex's, where eight or nine 
young women were working, one of them stated that 
she had found that working the machine made her 
very w.arm, and that where many work together, the 
room soon becomes very unpleasant, unless it is well 
veufilated. 

318. [Mr. Moore (see No. 421) took me 
round to several of the smaller places of 
finishers and others. In one of the former 13 
males were working and another 10, in each 
case three were children of 11 or 12 years 
old. In a third as many as 20 were working 
in two rooms, seven or eight being boys of 
about 12. One of these rooms was^tolerably 
ventilated, and not very dirty ; the other 
three were in all respects detestable : the 
ceiling and walls black with the gas soot; 
the faces of the workpeople, men and boys 
alike, colourless and grimy; the children 
literally In rags of the dirtiest description ; 
the heat of the atmosphere almost intoler- 
alDle. One of the young men at another 
place told me that he knew of boys as 
young as 0, and one only 7 years old, 
^vo^kmg in similar places.] 

319. Mr. Joseph Dare (“Minister to the Poor ” for 
the Leicester Domestic Mission) May 1864. — I have 
made particular inquiries, since I had your letter, and 
find that few under 12 in the shoe trade are employed; 
the}' chiefly put laces in, stamp eyelet lioles, or do 
some similar work. The factory liours, 60 a week, are 
generally observed. There is oue eafablishment, I 


believe, where steam is used to drive the sewing 
machines j others have steam power, but only for 
rolling and stamping out the soles ; male adults are 
employed at that work. 

Some portion of the employment, the finishing, 
which is carried on in the private workshops of the 
men, is very unhealthy. This arises chiefly from a 
reckless disregard of sanitary precautions. Six or 
eight men will hire a room together, and have three 
or four “ sweaters,” lads helping them by scraping 
bottoms, and rasping the heads of the sprigs off. 
Tltey lire packed as close ns they can sit, on each side 
of a low table, on whicdi are several broad gas flames 
always burning to heat their burnishing and other 
irons. These occasion so great a deposit of cnvbou as 
to cover every part of the rooms and even the iievsons 
of tlie workpeople." 

The attendance at school is very smidl throtighout 
the town, .and the ignorance deplorable. In the 
majority of cases poverty is not the cause that 
keeps children from school, or sends them to work. 
Until alaw is passed, which shall make it compulsory 
that all children who work, shall have so many hours 
of school in the day, parents will he^careless of edu- 
cation and moral training, so long ‘na they can get 
anything from their children’s hihoar to spend upon 
themselves. 

319a. Mr. Dare on a subsequent occasion enclosed 
to me a copy of a note received by him from the 
Master of the Great Meeting Day School, Mr. Jas. 
Hepworth, stating the average age of children attending 
them to he 8 years 5 mouths, and the average duration 
of the attendance to he oue year, 5 montlis, 2 weeks. 
“ Tlius,” adds Mr. Dare, “you see at this large school, 
“ conducted byproperlycertificated masters, and under 
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Boot andShoe- 

Leici'8ter. 

Mr.HW.Lord. 


nrtbamptoB. 


*' Grovernment Inspection, tlie average age of the pupils 
“ is onlya liirtle over 8 years, and the average time of 

“ attendance not 18 months I find from 

recent inquiries that the • shoe finishers ’ fi-equently 
“ keep lads at work from 6 o’clock in the niorniug till 
“ 8 or 9 o’clock at night. They cannot get to our 
“ ‘free classes,’ and those that do, fail asleep from 
“ exhaustion. Is it any wonder that the rising gene- 
“ ration are becoming day by day more reckless and 
“ demoralized? Such drudgery must inevitablybreak 
“ down the spirits, and jiroduce that morbid physical 
“ condition that rushes tn .stimulants and anim.al grati- 
“ ficatious for relief and mistaken recreation.” 

320. Extkact from Mr. Dare’s Eepobt for 1863. 
(Pp. 13,14.) Tiie“nai!et's”are.snbjectto excoriated 
lips, and cankered mouths, and painful attacks of the 
stomtich and lower regions. Indeed some have applied 
to me for medical tickets, stating that all their limbs 
were affected. These affections are caused by having 
the mouth always filled during work witli metal 
sprigs, either brass or copper. On beginning to 
work, the “nailer ” puts a quantity of sprigs into 
his mouth, and the tongue presents them in the right 
imsiticin for the workman to seize. Some chemical 
action takes place, producing the effects described. 
(But sec No. 421 a, wj/— II.W.L.) 

Many of the “ finishers ” also soon grow pale mid 
attenuated. . . . I would call the attention of these 
workmen to a simple but effectual contrivance used by 


some more intelligent finishers whom I know a 
piece of iron piping, about 6 inches long , A bore is 
screwed to the gas burner, with several holes drilled 
round it, just belowwliere the gas issues. This on 
the principle of the blow pipe, oxygenises, the flame 
and completely consumes the carbou. so that neither 
the irons nor burnishers require even wiping before 
used. A bell-shaped tin tube over each gas-light 
connected with a main pipe, would eai'iy off the 
heated air and ventilate the room. 

(P. 14.) The juvenile branches (of evening clas^esi 
are in a very unsati-sfaetory condition. . . ' ^ 
That I might not be suspected of giving 'too dark 
a picture of their educational state, I desired a 
teacher, one evening, to examine a number of the 
boys. Out of 18 so examined, lie found 14 wlio 
could not read, and the other four could only do so 
very imperfectly. Tlieir ages varied from 13 to 17 
years, one only being younger. 12 had been to no 
day school. Only one had been so long as a year 
All of them seemed to have been put to work at from 
six to nine years old. Several of these boys had 
come from distant places, being drawn liither by 
briskness of trade ; so that we see boys of the same 
grade are in similar coudition all over the country 
I should say that 50 per cent, of the boys who come 
to the room are in this state. The girls, though I 
suspect we do not have so many of ^e same evade 
ai’e in a simiJar stale. ® ' 


NORTHAMPTON. 
321. Me. F. Bostoce. 


I believe that the trade tends more and more 
towards b factory system. I have myself no ma- 
chines or females on my premises, but that arises 
chiefly from the fact of iny business being chiefly 
in lueu s boots, ou which Inmd labour i.« mostly 
employwl. From conversations with viirious parties, 
I -suppose there may be from 800 to 1,000 machines 
m Northampton, very many of these are distributed 
by thi-ees and foiir.s among a nrunber of small em- 
ployers, who take out work from the larger manu- 
facturers. Bly foreman can tell you more aijout them 
than I eau. 

Wellington and Bliicher boots.are still frequently 
‘ stabbed” by haiicl in Northampton. That is done 
at home or in small work places ; children of both 
sexes are sometimes employed at it. Boys also drive 
rivets, sMuring thejiolesof boots to the upper leathere, 
and- girls tie knots after machining ; tliat is their 
chief employment. 

The iLitroiluctiou of tlio machine hiB imioh ira- 
ri-oved the domcslle eonditioi, of the n-orkiteoplc. 
As regards the management of a factorv, very much 
must always depend on the personal character of tiie 
employer, and on the person entrusted with the mnnaye- 
meiil of the concern. = 

memight m some places, and little .attention has as 
yet been p,aid here, except m the larger places, to the 

'•i“*>-M3itionalin the trade. 
Ope atois (t.c. mnolinnsts) are still scarce, and wages 
i„h. The piesent state of business keeps the small 
5y tem d°“ I n“' ‘‘ If the factory 

K.™ p I ■ •'>'> long 

hours ol work, irccgulanty, nod OTCrcfowding, which 
need to eharactente the home work in small plLs.wlll 
le-nppcai. fliere must, however, he muchless prea- 
anre on the young children, even in their own homes 

”nnhdn!°th ■ ”‘r'' 

S tow hayc been employed in stabbing, there 
will now 1.0 two or three operators, girls of ll or 
and ono eh, 1,1 of 0 or 10, to lie knots. Tl.e work of 
■f “ IZ ",”3 I'lterinifteul. The stahhinu 

was lahortons, required great attention, and was even 

°r7““j *. ■’“* i" drawing 

l l «‘e awl. which ,ta! 

always licid point outwards, in the right hand, not 


imfrequently struck the next child in the face or eye • 
many have lost an eye in this way. ’ 

[I had noticed, before seeing Mr. Bostock 
that several persons of both sexes, whomi 
met m the town, had lost an eye; but 
thinking it merely an odd coincidence, had 
not enquired about it, till Mr. Bostock 
made the above remark.— H.W.L.] 

322. Mr. JnnmAlleii (foreman at Mr. F. Bostock’s). 
-The majority of cliildrcii wlio stub or lie kuots It 
home or iu .small workshop.^ are put down at 8 nv 

9 yeat^s old ; I heard of one only three weeks ago, a 
child 8 years of age, and mentally young I cousida' ; 
the father is receiving very good wages. The girls 
at the British Schools are allowed to take their work 
tiiere to do ; I have two who do so, one 12 and the 
other 14, they do it in the time allowed for teachiug 
sewing. Many go only to Sunday school. 

1 he usual way is to take children to leani stabbing 
or 6 months for nothing j then they lu-e paid Is. or 
is. brf. a-week ; they have to get so many rows done, 
a row IS 2^ luehes; if they are idle, they are kept 
11 ’ j t n i-egulaa- now, but cliUdren of 

11 and 12 years old used often to staj- till 9 and 

10 p.m. from 7 or 8 a.m., if they had been idle ; they 
■ueie tasked 40 or 50 rows a day. 

In small factories, where they use niaciiiiies, the 
lioura are usually from 7-30 a.m. to 6-30 ij.m. or there- 
abouts, allowing au hour for dinner. Mr. Bostoek 
gives out work to 12 small employers, each of whom 
aa upon .an average three sewing machines, ono'has 
seven. X should say that most men, who take work out, 
have at least two. Where there are two machines, 
there wiU he BmployeS besides the " operators,” three 
tfjT ’ 7'® ““"y Ohe welter, one finisher 

(or smoother) girls of .bout 16, and one knot tier, 
a girl of 9 or 10. 

n-inT*^^! i* ■''’as common in small places to 

make ho iday of Monday and Tuesday, aud work very 
haul at the end of tlie week ; a girl of about 16 would 
ha-ie to work much harder then tocnni 6s. a-v/eek 
at stabbing and welting, than shewould now to Cam 
105. 1 should ^y that the average earnings at sprins- 
side-eiosing then was 85. or 9s. a-week, but noir, 
1 a very few raonlhs at the machine, girls can earn 
-s. and even 16s. Net long ago ive had to pay some 
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as much as os. a-week, while they were only learning. 
They can learu to use a inacl)ine properly in three 
months. Some bind them for two yeai'S. and pay 
them 6s. or 8s a-week in their second year. 

I tliink the girls, who work in the larger factories, 
are of a rather lower class, and are vuther less well 


[I was taken by Mr. Alien to the two following 
witnesses, as being small employers of the 
class to which he referred. — H.W.L.] 

323. Mr. Walden . — I don’t think the machine is 
altogether a good tiling for the health ; rough girls can 
do it, but not delicate ones ; 8 liours of machine work 
in the day is quite enough, I think 10 hours too long. 
The eye has to be fixed intently; several who have 
worked for me have complained a good deal of head- 
ache. The quarter of an hour for lunch is a great 
relief, not so much for the food, as for the rest and 
change it gives. Still the introduction of machines 
lias done great good ; work used often to go on from 
6 a.m. to 8 p.m., and sometimes from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Nowitrarely exceeds 10 hours in the day. Their health 
is also better’. We have bade good bye to the little 
cripple backs that were so common from long stooping 
at the stabbing. Their conduct has improved too : 
no doubt thei’e are many, the children of poor parents, 
unaccustomed to good wages, who have not made the 
best use of the sudden increase in their earningB 
caused by the sewiug machine. But that evil is 
temporary. If we had to do by hand the amount of 
work that is now done by machines, wc could not get 
it done. 


paid, than those who work for small masters ; the 
latter often have their- own friends to woi-k for tliem, 
Proper supervision cannot be so well exercised in a 
large establishment ; and so, if a small employer is a 
respectable man himself, the chances me that those 
who work in liis place, will be so too. ’ 


In the lower parts of the town, where the lai-rrest 
amount of work is done, there is still dreadful ignor- 
ance and wretchedness, but that is not to be compared 
with the state of things about Dudley and that 
neighbourhood. The state of education in this town 
is generally good. 

324. Mr. Wills . — I employ from 25 to 30 females. 
Our hours are from 7-30 am. to 6-30 p.m,, with an hour 
for dinner ; we also have a quai-ter of an hour for 
lunch at 10 or 11 .as the case imay be; that is a 
general habit throughout the shoe trade of this town. 

Since the introduction of sewing machines there 
lias been a great improvement both in the appearance 
and the manners of the girls ; they are less rough 
and have greater self-respect. There is much les.s 
shifting about from place to place than there used to 
be ; children are not employed so young, nor are the 
hours so long. Twenty years ago, as a boy, I often 
worked at stabbing from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; I bef^an 
at / years old. I don’t think such cases often occur 
now. 

I know of no cases in which the use of the sewiug 
machine has proved injurious to the health of the 
operator, unless there has been a natural weakness of 
constitution. 


325. Mr. Manpield. 


We employ about 70 females on our own premises ; 
three or four are under 13 ; comparatively few are 
over 25. Most are bound at 14 for two years, 
and after they are out of their time are paid 
by the day lOs. or I2s. a week. Our hotu’s are 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. from March to October, and 
from 8 !i.m. to 8 p.m. from October to ilarch. We 
pay on Saturday at 5 p.m. They have an hour for 
dinner, tliree-quarters of au hour for breakfast or for 
tea, and a quarter of an liour for lunch. From 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. is too long for women to go on without a 
break ; they cannot stand the continual strain that 
men can. Now and then they may have to work au 
hour and a half extra for a week at a time, but U 
does not amount to a month iu the whole year. We 
avoid it as much as possible, for it does no good. In 
these days people do not work the long hours they used 
to do, but they give much more labour, work much 
harder, I mean, while they are about it. Some seem 
to have suffered from machine work ; they complain 
of their head ; these appear to be of a nervous tem- 
perament. We found the double-action machine of 
Thomas’s bad for them, and consequently had ours 
altered. We find it does not do to pay W'omeu by 
piece-work ; they are so much move inclined to slip 
the work from wanting to get through as much as 
possible. 


Our holidays are Christmas Day and the next day, 
and the half days of E;^ter Monday, Whit-Monday, 
the race day, and Boughton fair day j those are usual 
in Northampton. 

Employers should, if not from good principle, as a 
mere matter of policy, take care of the health and 
comfort of their workpeople. A friend of mine in 
our ti’ade told me a very short time ago that he was 
going to build a new factoiy ; he said he found him- 
self forced to do so, because, as his pi-esent workrooms 
were damp and ill-veutilate«l, he could not get as good 
hands as his neighbours. 

Tiie usual proportion of machinists to fitters is one 
to three with us. Only three or four employei’S 
besides ourselves in this towir have a large number of 
females on their own premises. Yet I think the 
factory system is pvogi’essiug. Attention to ventila- 
tion is important, and a good forewoman is most 
valuable ; we are fortunate iu that respect ; it is for 
many reasons much better than having a man alone. 

We have only one boy under 13. I think there is 
little fear of very young children being employed as 
they used to be in the trade, for they cannot compete 
with the machines, and by that simple fact are driven 
out of the market. 


Messrs. Ager and Miln’e. Castle Street. 


326. Mr, Ager . — We put all our work out to be 
done by meu, who employ other’s than their own family, 
but not often more than eight or ton persons work 
together in one place. This used to be the usual 
practice throughout the trade in Northampton, and 
is still, I should say, common. 

Labour is so scai’ce as to be both well paid, and to 
prevent over work, I believe that not only in the 
factories, but in smaller places, where the closing is 
done out, the horn’s ai’e regiilai’ly from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and oj’e not exceeded. The habit -of playing at the 
beginning of the week, and working hard at the end, 
obtained much formerly, but now it exists in few cases, 
except among those, whom we tei’m. shoemakers or 
bottoraers, the men who put the soles on to the uppers. 
They are a class quite distinct from the closers, and 

X 


have the uppers given out to them ready for their 
last. They do not employ women. 

Where closing is taken out, both sexes work together, 
two or. three females it may be, with sewing machines 
in one pai’t of the room, and several men working by 
hand iu another. Some machines are let out for hire 
by employers, but most of the men, who fake out 
closing, own machines now. 

We used to have a number of womeii working 
machines on our premises, but .the trouble of super- 
vision was so great that we have abandoned that, and 
believe that our present system is the Best. 

327. Tke foreman at Messrs. Ager and Milne’s 
informed me that he knew of two cases of children ns 
young ns 7 working foi’ men,' who took work out, 
4 
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Boot sod Shoe- but he believed that none -were employed in factories more Avas earned nt it, and that a demand had sprune 
jnakers. under 9 or 10, and very feAV so young as that. up beyond the present supply of labour. He eon- 

He n-as convinced hlnrseif that the trade had not sidcred tlint modest girls often preferred Avorkiu* ct 

Northampton, the introduction of machineiy, but that home to going to a factory. ^ 

Mf.lI.W.Lord. WE.SSR3. "J’URNER BROTHERS, HyDE & Co. 

c. 328. Mr. J. B. Simon iuibrmed me tiutt they em- that the large factories by setting the example 

ployed no females on their o«-n premises. After of i-egnlar hoiir.s had done away with much *^of 
impiiring, he stated that out of aUut 300 males the old habit of' late work nt the eud of the week; 
in their estabUshmenc there Avere but five or six still he often found th.it he could get more done hv 
under 1.3, and none under 10 ; these Avere in llie those, avIio took Avovk out, from Friday morninw to 
warehouse. The foreman, for Avhom he sent to give Saturday nt midday, than from Monday to Weducs^v. 
me further details, said that the numbers employed aud he knew of oases, though they were rr,re of 
in some places varied very much, some liaving only children aud all beginning at 4 a.m. and earlier on 
3 or 4, others as many 'as 20. Both boys and girls the Saturday in order to leave off at 2 p.m., and uot 
Avere employed to paste for fitting, and to tie ends stopping for any meals till their 2 o’clock dinner, 
after machining, some as young as 9. He coiisidered 

329. Messrs. Hollis, Silver Street. 

Aflbrded me every opportunity of obtaining in- much better siaee she had used it. These rooms 
foi-mation from the Avorkpeople, both us to their hours were well ventilated. About 100 females are era- 
of AA'ork, and the effect of the Avork on their health, ployed in them, very feAv being under 13. A boy of 
I could not leara that any had sufiered from the use 14 here told mo that lie had begun to stab at home 
of the machine, and one, a young Avomau who had at 7 yeai’s old. 
been married two yeai's, assured me that she had felt 

330. Mr. Starmer (Jlnnufacturer, HcAvlantls) did 
not think m.ichlnes good for women ; they begin at a 
• time of life, Avhen the female constitution is likely to 

suffer from such Avork. He had knoAvn several Avho 
liad to give it up. In tAvo cases the nieu h.id had to 
take to it because the women could not stand it. 

The hours of work are regular, but the high rate 
of Avnges has increased the love of dress, and in other 

341. .Sniit/i, a mncliinist at Mr. Woodford’s (,a 342. 1 he master of the British schools stated lo 

small employer, Avlio very readily gtiA-e me infonnation me that he had found that boys stayed longer at school 
of a gouernlly coiTohorath'e nature), shited that she since the “ stabbing” raacliine had been in "oneral 
useii to stab when she Avas a child ; she Avas then use ; before that many used to Avork ns younglis 8 at 
thought to he in .i decline, but had now worked a home in doing, Avhat Avas nOAV done by that machine, 
maoliine for five years, .and Avas ranch better in health. Even noAv it Avas the home AA'ork, itiul not factovv 
Siie found that tlie regular hoiu's did her no linrm, Avork, that took away those, Avho left much too soon 
but when she worked an hour overtime, as was some- Out of 300 on his hooks, Avith an average .iltendnuee 
limes the ca.se, she Avaa very tired. She said th.it of 240, tisere Avero 40 over 11 years of a"c, and 17 
fAA-o or three of the smaller employers had ns many as of these were cliildrtn of persons, avIio "^vorked as 
1 b machiues, but the rest had seldom more tlian four shoeihakevs or closer.'-, 
or five. She thought that very fcAv young children 
were employed oven at home now. 


respects not led to an improvement in morals. Edu- 
cation is generally valued in Northampton. He Avas 
not atvare of cases of overcroAvding, but thought the 
mixture of the sexes Avns not gooii. The machines 
had been, as it Averc, forced upon tlie employers ou a 
sudden, and in many cases no provi-sion for separation' 
liad been made. 


Nomvicn. 

Messrs. Houan, Theatre STitEET. 

S43. Mr. CanneZ, Manager. — 310 females are em- 

ployed here, and seven or eight of them arc between 

12 and 13 years old ; one or two between 11 and 12. 

(Tliis was the result of inquiries made by myself and 

Mr. Cnmiei, while he eoudiicted me throiwh the work- I’reseiit No. of Lands 
I'ooms— H, \V. L.) Our hours are from S o.m. to wl'Sh' ’’u*? ‘ 

a™ •» 

ill, Avhen they a\ orked OA-ertime, even though it was average. 

onlj- an hour extra, that I determined to give it up, Average diu-ation of illness, viz., 
and we have not had any overtime now for a whole quantity of weekly paywems taken 


MaoliiniKts. 1 Fitters. 


j uticiiumau 10 give II up, 

and we have not had any overtime now for a whole 
year. 

^‘^clunists average 9«. or 10^., 
titters bs. or ts. No deductions are made for silk or 
^‘ovewotnen receive 15^. a tveek 

The numbers employed at sewing machines in the 
city have increased very rapidly ; two years ago last 
M ichaelnms avc Lad only 12 mnehines. I cannot sav 
I think machine work is altogether good for thefr 
health ; at .ill events not in all cases, five or six of 
ours Lave had to give it up. I have observed that 
fittei-shaA-e better health tlmn machinists; the hooks 
of our sick fund prove this. The proportion of fitters 
to machinists with us is about 2 to 1 , and th.it same 
proportion e.xists among the members of the fund 
yet during last year there were more machinists than 
fitters drawing on the fund. 

With reference lo the healtli of tlie employed 
fhl'f p afterwards forwarded me by*^letter 
the following tabular statement. ^ 


by sacii person. 

Total payments taken from the club 138 109 

during the year. 

S44. [I examined many of the young Avomen 
here Avith reference to the effect of machine 
Avork on their health ; some complained 
of their eyes, others of their chest, but very 
few had found any permanent effect in either 
C35_e. Most said that the pain in the chest, 
umieh they attributed to stooping, goes off 
after the night’s rest or after half an hour’s 
walk.^ Some kinds of work involve more 
stooping than others ; the stabbing, for in- 
^anee, more than putting in spring sides. 
Those, whose eyes had suffered, noticed es- 
pecially the “ flooring,” or ornamental work, 
on patent enamelled leather, or bronzed 
leather, and “ white work” generally, as 
hurtful. One or two said that both their eyes 
and chest had suffered.] 
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[344a. Miss Goldsmith, one of the forewomeu, 
told me that her eyesight was not so good 
as before she worked a machme ; she had 
done so for four years, and had a good deal 
of white and bronze work ; her chest had 
not suffered at all ; she was quite a young 


woman. Another machinist named £Uis, Brnst and Shoe- 
who bad worked at a machine for 1 2 months, makers, 
had been “ ill \vith her chest ” for five or six ^ — 7, 

weeks; she said she hdd never suffered in *' 

that way before.] Wr.u.w.Lord. 


345. Messrs. E. and T. Bostock, Swan Court. 


The manager here stated that about 60 female.s 
were employed on the premises 5 some directly under 
Ills conti-ol, others hired and paid by persons to whom 
lie paid a contract price for the work ; three were 
11 years old, three others were 12, one was only 10, 
and had been there since the previous summer ; she 
was the daughter of a widow, and apparently a very 
intelligent child ; ail these seven could read. 


The ordinai-y hours for females were from 8 a.m. to 
6-30 p.m., if they stopped tili 8.45 p.m. half an hour 
was allowed for tea. The youngest ai-e paid 2s. a 
week, when they first come. Machinists standai'd wage 
without overtime varied from 8s. to 10.». a week, 
some, however, being as low an 5s., fitters from 5s. 
tej 7s. 


346. Messrs. Tillyard and Howlett, St. George’s Plain. 


110 females were employed here ; none under 
12. The hours were from 8 to 7, an liour for dinner 
being allowed at 12.45, and five minutes grace for 
going and returning. On Saturday they left off at 
half-past 2 p.m., no dinner hour being allowed on that 
day. The utmost overtime was until 8.30 p.m. for a 
month or two at most ; if there was need of e.vtva 
work, it was usually obtained by longer hours on the 
Saturday 5 a quarter of an hour was ordiuai’ily taken 
for tea ; this meal was had on the premises. 

Mr. Tillyard, junr., conducted me over the work- 
rooms, and gave me the above information ; ho also 
stated that the boot trade was essentially a season 
trade, the busiest times being September, October, 


and November ; from Jlareli to Sl.ay also (hey W'cre 
veiy busy. He observed that (lie proportion of hand 
workers to m.achi:usts v.arie.s with the kind of work, 
fewer of the former being employed in making laced 
boots, for example, than boots witli elastic sides, but 
in either case the operatives “ hang one iijion 
another,” so that one cauuot get on, unless the liill 
complement of her “set” is present. 

Both the Messrs. Tillyard were, strongly opposed to 
Government iaterfercnce of any kind. My iiiformaut 
believed that so soon as a sufficient nuinlier of hands 
had leanit the use of the machine, work would again 
be done very much at their own homes. 


347. Mr. Charles Winter, Upper Market. 


Stated that on a rough calculation there were in 
Norwich about 1,000 lemaies employed in tlie boot 
trade at workplaces where 40 or more worked to- 
gether, and another 1,000 in smaller places or at home. 
About 130 are employed on his own premises. He 
thought that in places, where two or three machines 
only were worked, the h.^nds would be likely to be 
rather older, and perhaps better paid, than in fac- 


tories. He considered 9s. Gd. a week the avern"C of 
machinists’ earnings, os. that of fitters. The change 
from payment by the day to payment by the jiiece 
added, in hia opinion, nearly 30 per cent, to the 
week’s wages. The usual holidays were Christmas 
day and the next day, Good Friday, and two half 
days at Easter and in Whitsun week. I found none 
in this establishment under 13 years old. 


Messrs. E. W. Luliiam and Co., Bethel Street. 


348. Mr. Boyce. — I have been here ns foreman for 
six or seven months. Before that time I was for some 
years in a similar place in Somersetshire. We used 
there to work frequently from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. ; hut 
I became convinced that we could get quite as much 
work done in regular hours, and that has proved to 
he the case, for here we work regularly from 8 a.m. 
to 7'lo p.m.p with an hour at 1 p.m. for dinner,' and 
never exceed those hours. AVhen they are paid by 
the piece, they will always get enough work done in 
that time. 

Between 50 imd 60 females twe employed on these 
premises ; with the exception of one little girl of 13, 
who runs on errands, the youngest here is 15 yeai’s 
old. She is at a machine, and receives os. 6d. a week ; 
that is the lowest wage we pay to machinists, she does 
not yet do good work ; several other machinists ai’e 
having lOs.aweek. We are just changing from day 
work to piece work. They all prefer the latter, and 
will earn more than they now are getting at day work. 

They may say what they like, hut I know that 
machine work does try the eyes very much. I re- 
member one in particular, a young married woman, 
veiy steady, and in other respects healthy, who found 
after four years machme work her eyes failed her so 
much that she had to give it up. She had been 
working for some time in a room, which had .not 
enough light for machine work. I know of nothing 
else at all exceptional in her case. 

Our rooms are certainly stn.^1, and do become very 
hot, especially upstairs, when the gas is lit ; however, 
■we ai’e going to build new premises, and that will all 
be set right ; at present these are no doubt incon- 
venient, and ill suited for work. 

We take no learners, many ai’e taught by smrdl 

2 . 


gan’et masters, who t.ike a small piemium for doing 
so, and give them common work ; then they go else- 
where for veiy low wages for a time, but when they 
come to us first they ai'e seldom properly qualified. 
Our proportion is three to each machine besides the 
machinist. 

I cannot say much for their education or moral 
character; there are four or five at least out of tlio 
20 young women in that room who cannot read. They 
would never think of going to a night school ; tlie 
theati-e or dancing saloon is much more to their taste. 
They do not sutler for want of holidays. In last Whit 
■week they took three half d.ays, aud in the next week 
they had another, the Queen’s birthday. 

349. Miss Mitchell (forewoman). — ^Before we came 
here, not a year ago, we worked from 8 a.m. to 9 and 
10 p.m. for five weeks together ; that was too much 
for tlie girls. Wo first worked cveiy night for a fort- 
night to 10 p.m. from 8 a.m., hut all were knocked 
up by it, and we told our employers that we could not 
bcai' it, so it was at once altered, and we theu used to 
vary it, and working sometimes till 9 and sometimes 
till 10, and at other times till 8 only j hut from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m. is quite enough. 

350. Miss Jane Greaves. — I have been here six 

months, aud ncvei’ worked after 7 p.m. Before that 
I was at another place, where we worked ‘for six 
months together from 8 a.m. till 9 and 10 p.m. and did 
not h.ave any tea j nothing from dinner at 1 p.m., un- 
less we brought something to eat at oar work. They 
were about the same age as these are here, from 15 
years old upwards. We did get tired indeed ; we 
didn’t know how to stand sometimes, when work was 
over. • 
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Boot and Shoe- 
makers. 

Norwich. 

Mr. n.W. Lord. 


351. Miss Spiaks had worked from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
at aiictber factory for four or live weeks ; there, after 
the first fortnight, a quarter of au hour hud been 
allowed for tea ; hut she thought it would not do to 
let them go home for tea, because they would theu 
have half au hour and probably take three-quarters, 
nnd SO would woste much time. 

352. [Several other ^Is bad worked else- 
where, for six or ei^t weeks together, from 
8 a.m. to 8.30 or 9 p.m. ; they had then 
usually had a rest of 20 minutes for tea. 
They had very rarely at such times worked 
later on Saturday than 3 or 4 p.m- The 
usual hours in Norwich, they said, were 


from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., with one hour for din- 
ner. Few ever worked in factories under 
U or 15 years old. “If we all had our 
“ choice, we would always be on piece 
“ work, and never work longer than from 
“ 8 a.m. to 7 p.m.” This was said to me by 
half the room full. 

I found that the little one of 13 had never 
been even to Sunday school; in another 
room seven out of 20 could not read; these 
were young women of decent appearance 
atid behaviour, from 16 to 20 years of 
age; some had never been to day school 
at all.] 


353. Miss Plmnstead, Union place — I and my sister 
have ea<^ a machine of our own at home, we have 
only live fitters between us now ; we want more, each 
of us cau keep three or four going. Those who 
work at home in places like ours are veiy rarely under 
13 or 14 ; I would not have any under that age to fit 
for me j they cannot be trusted. I never heard of 
any younger being employed, except, perhaps one or 
two to ink edges or tic knots in a factory. 

I have often got up at 3 and 4 a.m. at home here, 
and worked on till 7 or 8p.m., just stopping for meals, 
so has my sister. If we had plenty of women to fit, 
they would never work longer thau from? to 7 ; they 
do uot often, for we usually have enough. Our busy 
time is just beginning (June 2) ; for the next three 
months or so we shall often have to work as long as 
from 4 a.m. to 7 p.m. There are scores of people in 
the city, who work at home till 10 or 11 p.m. night 
after night, of course tliey don’t begin so eai'ly as we 
do. "We leave otf earlier on Saturdays, but I have 
gone on till 7 p.m. even then. It is partly our own 
fault, if wc work long, but not altogether ; for if the 
manufacturers, ft’om whom we take out work, find 
that we don't do all they want in busy times, they 
will say, when we go to .ask them for work in slack 
times, as wc often have to do then — “ You may go 
“ where you got your work from, when you were too 
“ bu.sy to work for us.” 

I have worked a machine for t^vo years and a half, 
and have had one of my own for 18 months. ’I get 
very tired, wlien we have to work long. Sometimes 
I am quite dizzy, when I first get up in the morning, 
and have to lay my he.ad down for a ^time, but the 
dizziness usually goes off ; I generally manage to get 
out into the country on Sunday. The double action 
is more tiring tliau the other machine. The “ floor- 
ing,” is very trying work; that Spanish or patent 


leather is so had for the eyes, especially where they 
have to burn much gas. 

Those who work in factories work less hours than 
those who are at home, but I think the noise and 
heat make them worse than home work, [the father 
of this witness here remm-ked tliat all the girls, who 
worked in factories, talked at thefr homes, as if they 
were shouting in a field], I was for three weeks in'a 
factory, but didn’t like it altogether ; the machine 
wears out our dress so ; at home we can wear what 
we like, but tve must be decently dressed to go 
through the streets. I had an offer last month to 
go into a factory, but I refused to go for anything 
under 10s. a week, day work. 

I paid 11. down to learn machine work, and had 5j. 
a week for the first three months ; after seven or 
eight months I used to earn 12s. a w^ek. When I 
was learning, it was not uncommon for a learner, who 
paid 17. or so, to receive 5s. a week for the first three 
montlis, .and 8s. for the next six ; but now learners 
often go for two or three months, paying .aothin>» 
down, and .receiving 2s. or 3s. a week. 

. [The above witness was a delicate looking intel- 
ligent girl of 18 or 19 years old apparently.] 

354. I visited several other small houses in 
Norwich, in which I found seven or eight 
females from 13 years old and upwaids, 
two being usually machinists and the rest 
hand workers. All were overcrowded, 
some by no means clean ; none had any 
means of ventilation beyond the ordinary 
window and fire-^lace. From inquiries 
of the relieving officers, 1 ascertained that 
girls under IS were rarely employed in the 
boot trade, either at home or in factories. 
- — H.-VV.L. 


Stafiord. 


Stafeoed. 

Sr-lEssRs. "Wynne, BIill Street. 


305. 3Ir. Wynne, Jun — We have about 25 
machines, and altogether 70 females ; they come at 
8 a.m. and leave at 7.80 p.m., having an hour for 
dinner at 12.30 p.m. and half an hour for tea at 4.30 
p.m. Ou Saturday they leave at 4.30 p jn. In No- 
vember, December, January, and Febniaiy, they do 
not come till 8.30 a.m., for that is a slack time. 
Work for the summer shipping trade begins in 
March ; for about three months then, and for as long 
in the latter ptwt of summer, and the eaiiy autumn 
they work till 9 p.m. We have about half a dozen 
gu-ls of about 11 and 12 yeai-s old, who baste and 
tie knots j they stay as long as the rest. I am 
afraid it is too long for them to be at work. I have 
felt that to be objectionable, but still they do not 
suffer in health, and as compai-ed with the hours of 
work, when the work ^vas done at then- oto homes, 
it is far less oppressive ; then from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
was by no means r.are, and many more and much 
younger ones were employed than are now. 

I have thought that the eye must be strained by the 
constant attention requfred for the machin e, especially 
in winter time, when we light om- gas at 4 p.m. j even 
then occasionally we have to work«till 9 p.m., and 
ftiat is five hours of gas light; hut that does not go 


ou night after night then, as it does now. We are, 
however, al'ways liable to some pressui'e, for we never 
make to stock, as we used to do ; the fashions change 
so from season to season that it does not answer our 
purpose. Probably, after all, working by candle-light 
in their homes was worse for their, eyes than our gas 
is. Our gi-eat consumption of gas makes ventilation 
the more necessary. Our ai’chitect in adapting these 
for workrooms has had' every other ridge tile in the 
centre of the roof raised throughout the whole length 
of the building, as you see, and long naiTow boards, 
which are made to open and shut on hinges by a cord 
and pulley, are placed underneath them along the 
ceilmg. We find that very successful. Rooms, where 
sewing machines are used, are too frequently over- 
crowded ; they can be packed very close ; it is that, 
and not the nature of the work, that is injurious. 

^ The health of the people has certainly improved 
since the introduction of the machines ; they live, 
better and dress better'. We take girls at about 14 
under an agreement for three or four years, payiug 
them 6i. a week for the first year, 7s. foi' the second, 
and 8s. for the last ; but here is a case, where a girl, 
after about a year, preferred to substitute payment by 
the piece, and though she has been only 18 months at 
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it, ?lio earned last week 14*. Sc?., and tlic week before 
14*. 4t?. Even the little hasters get 2*. 6t?. a week._ 
There arc rery few r-niall monnfiicturers here, it is 
all either juiro home work, or factory work, and ex- 
cept that some are not so well contrived for ventila- 


tion ns others, .and are overcrowded all are nmeh Boot and Shoe- 
the same. 

I cannot say that I think there has been any im- stafTord. 

provement in morals corresponding to the advance in 

physical condition, the tendeiicy seems the other way. Mr.H.W.Lord. 


‘356. Mr. Edwin Bostock, Foregate Street. 


Conducted me over his factory, and stated that he 
employed aljout 200 females there. The hours are from 
8 a.m. to T p.m. with an houi‘ for dinner at 12-30, and 
h.alf an hour for tea at 5. For two months or more 
before my visit they had worked, in one room, until 
8‘45 p.m. for live days in the week ; and in another, 
where most, about 125, were employed, from 7 a.m. to 
8 p.m. ; in that case they had half an hour for break- 
fast at 8 a.m. The younger ones, of whom there 
were 9 or 10, about 12 years old, stayed as long as 
the rest, with one exception, a child of 10, who went 
home at 7 p.m. ; she had occasionally, at her own 
request, stayed later. 

His establishment w.as closed on Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, and Whit Monday 5 all were paid by 
the piece, so much being deducted for the silk used 
in sewing. In three cases which I selected from the 
wage book, it appeared that in one week one girl 
earned 24*. 2t?., from which 5*. was deducted for silk ; 
the second 21*. 9<?., the third, a girl of only IS, 
22*. 6id., in this case 4*. Ad., in the second 5s. 8rf. 
was charged for silk. This was in a week when they 
worked for five days an hour and a half over time. 
In the same houi-s the earnings of fittei-s averaged 
from 8s. to 11*., and the needlewomen, who sew the 
linings, from 7*. to 9*. Mr. Bostock believed the 
ultimate tendency of the trade in all places to be in 
the direction of a factory system ; he thought that 
there? were about 1,000 women and girls employed in 
Stafford, nearly all of whom would be in factories ; 
one third of them might be taken to be machinists, if 
the proportion in other places was like his own. In 
hisjopinion, a half-time system for children under 
13 years of age would not work auy serious in- 
conveuieiicc, and might be productive of eonsiJer.able 
good, if children came to he employed m greater 
numbers than they were at present. He did not con- 
sider that any restiictions on the hours of work of 


young persons juid females generally wci'e at all 
needed in the trade, as it was coodueied in Stiiffnrd ; 
but at the same time he did not doubt that the 
limitation *of the hours of work for all such to the 
factoiy hours, 10-^ a day, would not injure the trade, 
if it was thought advisable to make such an enactment 
general. 

He was sure that the workpeople appreciate the 
endeavours of employers to make arrangements cou- 
ducive to their health and comfort, and believed that 
they would come to such employers at even a lower 
wage than is paid at other factories, whero no such 
care is shown. 

3,57. foreman stated that boys were sometimes 
employed to close, and put to “the seat” hy their 
fatliers at home, as young as 9 .and oocasioually 
even 8. Several hoys betweeit 12 and 13 were 
using the clamjis for closing at Mr. Bostock's ; these 
were the youngest. 

[858. Hero all the arrangements for white- 
washing, ventilation, closets, fcc., were very' 
good. 

I could not learn from the girls themselves, 
who worked machines, that they found any 
other result, even from working overtime, 
than feeling very tired. One who was 
engaged in very fine white ornamental 
stitching on patent leather, and had been 
for nearly three years at machine _ work, 
said that her eye-eight was never in any 
way affected; she had never worked longer 
than from 8 a.m. to 9 p.aj. ; an elder sister, 
who had worked for two years more, she 
said, complained of her ey'es watering after 
a long day’s work, but it went off in the 
morning. — H.W.L.] 


Messes. Lloyd. 


359. Mr. Lloyd, jun., who conducted me round 
the factory, stated that 45 females were employed on 
the premises ; the whole of the finishing being given 
out ; if that were done on the premises, the number 
of females would be doubled. Four were between 1 1 
and 13 yeai-s of age : one, the youngest, who had beeu 
only a mouth at work, said she was not quite 11. 

The recognized hours were from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
but from June of last year they had been so busy ns to 
be constantly working from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. tor 
several weeks consecutively. This was considered, 
by Mr. Lloyd to be too much, not only for theyoujjger 
ones, but for females of any age : “ to make seven days 


“ in six, that is 14 hours a day for five days, is very 
“ heavy work.” He however hoped that it would not 
be necessary, for the rest of the summer at all events, 
to do 80 any more. Messrs. Lloyd nuike solely for 
the home trade. Tlie rooms are white-washed twice a 
year aud separate watcrclosets provided ou eacli floor 
foi' the women, w'ho have also a separal.e staircase to 
their workrooms. The holidays given here are Christ- 
mns day and two days following and Good Friday ; 
on Easter Monday work ceases at 5 p.m. Machinists’ 
wages are from 3*. to 18*. a week, averaging about 
12*; they are paid by the day. 


360. Messrs. Gibson and ‘Woolley, Foregate street. 


Nearly 100 females were hei-e employed, the 
youuf'est being over 12 years of age. Several had 
begun work at other factories but none before they 
were 11 years old. 

The hours in summer are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and 
in winter fr-om 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., two hours being 
taken for meals in the former case an hour and a halt 
in the latter, as they then had their breakfast betore 
they came, For about two months previous to my visit, 
(M.ay 27) they had worked overtime until 8.30 p.m. 
for five nights in the week, but never later. 

The earnings were slated as vajying fr-om 65. to 
18*. a week, most being paid by day work ; the 

Y 


average was about 1 1*. Besides the ordinary holidays 
of the town a special day was set apart, usually in 
the bet^inning of June, when all the hands weifr to 
some park in the neighbourhood for a picnic. The 
rooms, were well ventilated ,md white washed twice 
a year. Mr. Gibson informed me that ll:eir ti-ade was 
exclusively a shipping one. He also stated ftiat 
there was no system in Stafford as m Nortlnmpton, 
of small manufacturers having ^ree or four machines, 
aud employing women on work takai out from the 
large factories. The boots were, Imwever, distiibut^ 
to men at their oivn homes within « />t 10 

miles or so round the town to bo •' made, that is to 
have, the soles put on to the uppers. 
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361. Me. Hodges. 


^Stated that he employed about 30 females on 

Stafford. his px’emises in fitting or at machine ■work, and 
as niiiny more at their oxs*n homes in felling and 
Mr.TLl .Lor d- tinisluDg : he found it more cooTeiiient to giro that 
H'ork out to be done, but did not consider that plnn 
® was generally adopted. His hours were from 7.30 
a.m. to 7 p.m., an hour being allowed for dinner at 
12.30, and half au hour for tea at 5 p.m. In some 
places they began work at 7 a.m. ; in thtif case half 
Mil hour was allowed for breakfast at 8 a.m., but his 
hands breakfasted befoi'e they came. On Saturday 
they left off work at 4 p.m. It was not uncommon 
for them to work from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. -when work 
was brisk ; this sometimes lasted for four or five 
weeks together. Shortly before my visit (May 26J 
they had worked eveiy day but Saturday for three 
weeks from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., making “seven days ” 
in the sis. He stated that he was quite sick of the 
overtime by the end of the three weeks, and that his 
foreman, who had had charge of a room of nearly 50 


females at another factory, assured him that no roopp 
work was done with the help of the ertra two hour? 
than could be got through iu the regular hours • but 
that his practice was to pay by the day, and not bV th*. 
piece, and therefore, if there were any pressure the 
hands preferred to eke out the work so as to be n»i,i 
for overtime. ^ ^ 

He took girls as apprentices at 14 years old for a 
tei-m of three or five yeni-s ; for the first year thev 
■would be paid 3a. Qd. or 45. a -week, in the fourth 
year 9s. or lOs. The earnings of an averacre -worker 
whether paid by day or by piece, would be 12s. or 
14s. He stated that the -women were very difficult 
to manage, and that he did not like even to go into 
the place where they worked. 

362. The formoman, who appeared to have a 
very strong dislike to answering any question, asserted 
very positively that no one was knocked up, op even 
very tired, at the end of the three week.?, durine which 
they worked from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. “ 


363. Several persons, bolh employers and pro- 364. The scimk were said bytlie Roy C Tma,r 
fessional men, spobem^rong terms of the deterio- to be fairly .attended, and at aU eyents'to'be less 
radon m morals smee the high rate of wages and affected by the factories than they had been by 

-fT h™'™* The general opinion was that in aU 

spoke ot the town M being quite changed; especially respects, but tliat of morals, ie factory system was 
in respect of the dress and noisy behavionr of the an advance in the right direction. I did’^nol mTet 
girls on Sundays. One ease was mentioned of a with any case ot a girl employed in a fLZw 
foreman, who had seduced several girls who worked who could not read, and most said they could S 
under his control. and had been to day schoob 

Bristol. 

Messes. Luggs, Castle Steeet. 

The houi-s had been from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., but they 
now left off at 6-40, having their tea at home a£ter- 
tvards, instead of taking 20 minutes out of their time on 
the premises. For about one month of the 12 they 
nught make _a quarter day overtime, or, in other 
words, work tiU 9 p.m., but if they were pressed, exti a 
bauds -wei-e taken on. As light was essential for the 


365. Mr. Barham*, showed me through the work- 
room, iu which t50 or 60 females were engaged in 
making “ upper.®,” 18 or 20 being machinists ; he stated 
that a great portion of their work was given out to bo 
lined, seamed round (the spring sides;, and otherwise 
fiuishecl, all this being hand v-ork. Some few ns 
young as 12 or 13 wei-e preparing work for the 

Xhe premises were thoroughly cleaned and white- 
■washed everv Stmunm- . nf e.:4.v „C u.. 


— WU..U nuns puyuieucs 01 05. 

towards the end of their time 9s. a week. Th(;re was 
still such a demand for machinists in that trade in the 
district, that they could ouly be got on these toms; in 
some places they were apprenticed to the managers 
of the room ; that he thought a practice open to abuse, 
if the manager were disposed to be tyrannical. 

Each machine would keep about five employed, in- 
cluding the machinist ; all were paid by tho day 
machmists earning 9s., 12s, and even 18s. a week. 

366. Mk. Derilui 


^ cicaueu luia wnite- 

tvashecl every summer ; at one side of the room there 
•was a skylight at the top of a kind of shaft, which 
could be opeued without causing draughts. He -was 
uUy satisfiM that girls -who worked machines were 
lar bettor off and more healthy than binders used to 
he 3 as they were able to clotlie and feed themselves 
better, and -were obliged to come to tlio factory, and so 
have exercise, instead of sitting aU day at -work at home. 

. Nelson Street. 

Stated that the hours observed by the females em- tirwi «+ lu « le ,, , 

ployedintheirboptandshoefactorymefromS.lSam voimo-Qr some few 

to 6.30 p.m. with an hour for dinner ; the overtime LokiS!- helped some of the machinists by 

never exceeded a quarter day or two hours and was workof ' ^ Many persons also 

notfrequent. About 1 50 femLs were on Semis hiinl ? '"I" Messrs. Derham, 

half of whom were machinists ; these wera appran ^ ^ 

367. Mr. IYaterjian, Kupert Street. 

Conducted me over hisboot and shoe factoiT, anew work bpv«n,i fU lo , 

Imildmg which seemed to be ill all respects admirnhJv +i,«yy hours would not be useful, ns 

adapted to secure the health and eomfm-t of the work^ “"able to -work either 

people. I found about 80 females, one-third of whom out bnt all wereou piecework ; work was given 
were machmists, employed in one lofty, spacious, and SrLise* ’ Kl “achincd, w.as also finished, on the 

well ventilated room at the top of the premises Tho machine was reckoned to employ 

hours were from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. ?n h^ui f? 1 %? machinist, ill-. Water- 

cliiinvr, to which they wcut home, »nd . quortei of woA ot"® tLZt ™ 

an. bom- for tea, which was taken on them-emises i ^ additional work-rooms or 

Occasionally, for about three -n-ceks in May 

rother shorter time in the aiitiinm work’wonid be eeiym?. *lie wort of mo™ 

conlmned tiii 8 p.m. They could toko on o few more Z otLyZ “'"'0"™“% nccommodnted on 

luinds It iieccss.m.y, hit Sir. Wiiterinim considered that Womises. 


* 1 am not quite sure of this name. 
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368. Mr. Blight, Frankfort Lane, Plymouth. 


I haTO four or fire macliines, but several in this town, 
an<l in Devonport have more than I ; for much of the 
work I still think hand work host. All my hand 
wfivkers live out. I employ 50 or 60 of them. 

They like home work best, because they ai’e inde- 
pendent, even though they do not earn half ns much 
os they would, if they worked on the promises, and were 
paid by the day. The machinists are all paid by the 
(lay; one has as much as 10«., the younger ones 4s. o^5^. ; 
they are about 14 years old. Those who work at home 
are paid by the piece ; if they do two pairs a day they 
will earn 3s. a week ; a fast worker can do six pairs a 


day, that is 9s. a week. One woman has earned in 
the summer as much os 17. aweek, that was by work- 
ing from 4 n.m. to dusk ; she had no need to work so 
hard, for she had her husband’s half-pay, and no chil- 
dren. It all went on the Saturday and Sunday; she 
often came to me for an advance to pay her rent.’ 

I do not take apprentices ; if they know the trade, 
they can learn the use of the machine in a fortnight. 
All go home to dinner and to tea ; they have an hour 
for dinner, but take an hour and a half more often. 
The usual hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
are not ever exceeded. 


Boot and Shoe- 
maheia. 

TIjnioaU). 

Mr.U.'W.Lord. 


Mr. H. Willis, Copenhagen Street, Worcester. 


369. The foreman conducted me over the premises, 
and gave me the following information, which I 
verified for the most part by my own enquiries. 

Between 70 and SO females were employed on the 
premises very few being under 13 j the youngest 
machinist was 12 years old. Machinists were ap- 
prenticed for six months, during that time they 
received 3^. a week; after it their earnings varied 
with their capacity, one at the end of three months 
after her time was out, was eai'ning 9^., another, 
who had been three months longer, earned only 6s. 
.1 week, some machinists had 11s. a week; they 
always began tvith some light work, such as running 
the web for the loop on to the lining. Others were 
taught, fitting only, and learned to “skivo” or thin 
the edges of the upper leather with a sharp knife 
so as to allow of being turned in round the spring ; 


their other implements are paste, a square lloek, 
and a small metal hammer, with which they fix the 
material for the machine to stitch, Some of the 
younger ones had merely to tie up the threads left 
by the machinists. Tho hours for all are from 8 ■a.m. 
to 7 p.m., wicli an hour for dinner ; for one week in 
the last year they had stayed till 9 p.m. ; but that was 
very exceptional, and in the opuiion of the foreman, 
unsatisfnctoiy also, as the girls got tired, and did not 
work so well. Some could read only a very little. 

370. At Mr. Wall's hoot factory about 40 females 
were employed, four of whom were 12 or 13. The 
youngest was the foreman’s daughter, a girl only 
10 years old ; .slio was working a machine. Their 
hours were from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., with an hour 
for dinner. 


■Worcester. 


GLOVERS, London. 

At Messrs. Mobley’s, Wood Street. 


371. Mr. Bridge . — I have the management of what 
you call the stuff glove depai'tmeiit ; ttio tr.ade name 
is fabric,” as distinguished from leather. The course 
of business is the same with the other large glove 
houses, Messrs. Dent, Fotvnes, and Foster, Porter and 
Co., as with us. 

The material Is seut in the jiiece from London to 
the agent in some central place in Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, Worcestershire, as the ease may be. On 
his premises a few men are employed to cut out, and 
then the various p.arts of the glove are given out to be 
sewn together. The people who do that, are wives 
and daughters of agricultural labourers scattered 
throughout the noighiiouriug countiy. It is purely 
domestic work ; there is no such thing luiown as a 
woman getting tea or a dozen people to do the work, 
which she has received from the agent there. If they 
live near, they bring in their work as it is finished, if 
fur off, probably some one goes round once a fortuight, 
aud collects nil th.at is ready, bringing it in for a small 


per-ceutage. The girls are taught by their mothers ; 
a girl of 14 becomes very useful, at IG or so a girl 
will often earn as much os her mother, or even more, 
because she will not be occupied with household 
matters so much. There are whole villages of bom 
glove-makers ; it is quite an hcreditaiy talent^ and 
families generation after generation are celebrated for 
their peculiar skill. 

We have had as many as 6,000 names on our boots 
of persons employed in tjjia manufacture by us in one 
year ; not, of course, all at one time, but counting nlJ, 
whether reguhuly or irregularly employed. About 
70,000 dozen a yeai- arc cut for us. 

[Mr. Pritchard, the manager of the leather 
^love department at Messrs, ilorley’s, im- 
lormed me that that branch of glove making 
was carried on in the same districts, and in 
a similar way to the “fabric” glove-making 
described by the last witness.] 


Yeovil. 


072. Mr. deal . — I have had four or five girls at a 
time to teach ; some have been 9 and 8 years old. I 
used to give them out their day’s work, when they 
came, and when they had done it, they might go ; they 
used to come early, by 6 o’clock, often and stay till 7 or 
8 p.m. One of them would come sometimes at half- 
pa.<t 4 aud 5 a.m., and we had hard work to get her 
away at 8 p.m., she would often be later. She died 
quite young ; we were all veiy fond of her, and she of 
us. She was a very great exception, she was always 
for being at her work, and could not sleep at night 
for wanting to be here, her mother said. I am afraid 
her work, and her being such a quick nervous sort of 
child, must have brought her to her grave ; but no 
doubt many suffer very much from working so long, 
when they are quite youug ; my own gild there has 
suftcred very much. 

I should be glad enough for none of them to work 
longer than from. 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. j that is quite long 
enough, aud I believe that we could get through aU 
tiiat is wanted in those hours. So many are obliged 

Y 


to work half the night, and all night too sometimes, 
at the end of the week, because they waste two or 
three days at the beginning. I would never allow of 
their “ slack Mondays.” 

The children go very little to any school, they cer- 
tainly don’t know much. I used to pay some 2s. Gd. 
and 3s. a week, tho little ones would liave Is. 6c7. 
aud 2s. 

373. M. A. deal (daughter of last witness). — I 
began at sewing gloves, before I was 9 ; I was with 
four or five others uudei* a mistress, she was very 
kind, but my heidtli quite broke down with it ; we 
used to work from 6 a.ni. to 8 and 9 p.m. She was 
very punctual, .and if we wero not there at 6, she 
would not let us come in, and so we used to lose a 
quarter of a day. The engine hurt me very much ; 
my side nsed to hurt me, and my eyes were weakened, 
sometimes I couldn’t see. 

We used to have an hour to go home for dinner, 
and half an hour for our lireakiiust, and for our tea ; 
we took them with us, and had them in the garden. 

3 


Glovcra. 


Yeovil. 
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OICYCTS. 

YeoTil. 

Mr.H.W.Lcrd. 

e. 


I left her at 15 years old 5 I only got Is. 3<f. a week 
then. I could get much more at home working for 
myself ; for a long time after I had learned I was oaid 
only 9d. a -week. 

Many go to a mistress as young as I did, and 
begin with their mothers at 8 and 7 years old. I 
know one now, a mere doll of a child, whom they 
set upon a stool at the engine ; I am sure it ls very 
bad for her. Many of them know their letters 
and no more, veiy few go to night school. I should 
like to go now, but I must not risk the night air, the 
doctor says j besides it is hardly respectable for a 
girl to be out in Yeovil in the evening. That makes 
it difficult to get any exercise at all, when you have 
to be at wort all day. 


me she had worked all night twice in 
week last winter.] ^ 

376. Mrs. My ghl is near 11- she has m 

been long at it ; they do begin at 8 or 9 years nlfl 
often j they don’t work above 12 hours a dar 
home. If we are pressed, they are longer perhans^ 
we do often get pressed at the end of the week • w ’ 
don’t always work ou Monday or Tuesday niucif 
They will have to work from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. at the 
end of the w'eek ; they can’t get much to school at 
any time 5 14 hours a day is too much for the- little 
ones. Well, for a girl of 11 too, it is too long. 

[I am not sure of the name of the last witness- 
she gave her evidence reluctantly.] ’ 


374. Mrs. Butcher. — ^My married daughter Emily 
began to sew at 6 years old, she is 21 now. She went 
to a mistress to be taught 5 after a month she could 
do her work well ; she stayed there till she was about 
14 ; then she used lo bring her work home, for she 
could get much more by working for herself. I used 
to take 4s. 6d. and 5s. a week for her, but she only 
had Is. 6d., when she worked for a mistress. She used 
to work about from 6.30 a.ni. to 8.30 p.m. for her ; at 
home she often worked from 6 a.m. to 12 at night ; that 
was to please hei'self ; but she was kept much closer 
to it, where she was before 5 there were sevei-al there, 
and it was as much as their life was worth to look 
up, if any one happened to come in. She is very 
delicate now ; her health has suffered no doubt from 
the hours of work ; her' eyes have become quite 
weak ; that is with having to look so long at the 
bright brass of the engine. I have brought my 
younger ones up to service, for I think that is much 
better for their health than “glovey but I shall teach 
them glovey too, that they may have that to fall back 
on. I don’t think so many are put out to learn now 
as used to be ; more mothers can teach it. Those who 
do go out, work about as long as she used to, but I 
don’t think they begin so young now; not many 
begin before 8 yeai-s old ; one reason is that schools 
are so much cheaper. They used to cost 3<f. or Ad. a 
week ; but I wish they could have more schooling 
than they do, even now. There is one of mine I have 
kept at school, tiU she is neai- 9, and I shall try to 
keep her there for another yeai-, but I don’t know 
how the work will go ; it must depend on that. We 
used to have pads, when I was a girl, but they all use 
those engines for pointing and sewing now. 

375. Mrs, Tompkins. — I have 10 children living, 
and four of them are younger than that one at the 
engine ; she is 9, and has been two or three years 
at it ; she has worked all night before now, and from 
6 or 7 a.m. to 11 and 12 at night in the same week. 
They do suffer in health, and get veiy little schooling j 
they only go 00 Sundays ; I can’t say much ab(mt 
the reading. If the Queen was to tell me that I 
must send all my children to school, I should just 
ask her to take one or two of them off my hands 
altogether, and be glad if she would. 

[This last sentence was in answer to a ques- 
tion put by the manufacturer, for whom she 
worked, and who appeared very strongly 
opposed to any interference. 

Another daughter, a girl of nearly 18, told 

Messrs. 

379. The Messrs. Whitby, jm., who conducted 
me over their premises, and showed me the whole pro- 
cess of preparing the hides as well as of cutting aud 
finishing the gloves, informed me that about 50 men 
and 30 boys worked on them premises, those beinc 
reckoned boys from lOor 11 up to 18. They had one 
under 9 who was “ putting up,” and an en-and hoy of 
about 10, but intended having none in the counting 
room for the future uuder 1 1 ; these were paid by time 
aud employed from S to 8 in winter, aud from 7 a.m! 


377. Mary Ann Smith. — When I was 8 years oid 

I often worked from 4.30 n.m. to 8 p.m. ; that was 1’ 
years ago ; ray health has suffered much from the 
work ; they still begin as' young as that sometimes'- 
that little girl who works for me, is between 7 andS 
years old. I think none ought to begin before thej 
are 11 or 12. Some of the little ones perhapswork 
only for a few hours at home ; but if they go out 
they are tasked. * 

[The child, to whom this witness refen-ed, told 
me that she usually worked from 9 am. to 
dusk ; her work had been “ taken in’” ou 
the Saturday afternoon, when I saw her 
(3.30 p.m), so she was cleaning the knives 
to fill up her day.] 

378. Mr. Seaward. — I finish gloves ; that consists 
chiefly in what is called ironing ; in most places iron 
hands ai-e still used for that purpose. There is a fire 
at one end of the room, and they have to be con- 
stantly running to heat tlieir iron j that is fatiguing ; 
young women of 17 or so do that. I have a plan of 
my own for heating the hand with stetan-pipes from 
a boiler outside ; the hands aa-e hollow, and screw on 
to the end of the pipes, which pass up tlu-ougb the 
table, so that they can sit or stand to the work as 
tliey like, aud have not that continual running about, 
besides avoiding the additional heat from the fire 
being in the room. There is always a steam from fbe 
leather. The ironing room should he lofty and well 
ventilated ; fresh air is essential. The glove, while on 
the hand, is rubbed with Pi-ench chalk, but only a 
very little is used. 

I employ 9 or 10 5 some are my own children, four 
or five are boys from 11 or 12 years old. As arule, 
boys are not employed in any factories here under 
10 ; you may find one or two younger here and there, 
but most are about 11:1 take none under II. That 
boy, who is youugev, has been only a month here ; 
his mother pressed me to talce him, saying that 
he would be in the streets, and not at school, if I did 
not. He certainly should be at school, but he is 
better here than in the sti-eets. 

[This boy did not know his .letters. — H.W.L] 

I don’t think the young boys usually stay as late 
as the men do in the factories here ; from 8 n.in. or 
even 9 to 8 p.m. is seldom exceeded. I should say 
there are 50 or 60 boys under 12 employed at the 
different factories aud finishing places in TeoviL 

Mine have very good .health ; those two girls have 
been with me for 12 years, and have neither been ill 
for a day. 

■Whitby. 

to 7 or 8 in summer ; they were sometimes an ho“T 
or more later in this department on Saturday uigH 
as the packing and other final processes ai-e done 
there. In the cutting shop boys were apprenticed at 
14, usually after having passed through the eountiug 
rooms 5 here they might sometimes work from 6 
to 9 p.m. at the end of the week, on Friday 2nd 
possibly Thursday ; they left off at 1 p.tQ. on Satur- 
day. The apprentices were to he paid undm- thdr 
indentures 2s. a week at 14, and to be raised 6o- 2 
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yenr till 21. A habit had, however, grown up of 
giviug them journe}’ work at 18, if they were able to 
do it properly, on the terms of their paying out of 
their weekly earuings 6s. to their masters, and keep- 
ing the rest themselves ; in the next, the sixth year, 
they paid os. 6d., and in the hist 5s., so tliat an 
aiijjrentice might he iu the receipt of considurahlc 
wages. 

In the paring room ilessrs. Whitby exercised no 
control j the men brought whom they chose to help 
them, most being lads of 15 or 16 ; there was, how- 
ever, one of 12 helping his father, and another only 
10, a fresh hand ; this child could not read. Their 
usutd hours were from 7 a.m. to 7 or 8 p.m., and they 
left off at 4 p.m. on Saturday. 


In speaking of the age of the younger ones, Mr. Glovere. 

Whitby told me that the father of one bov, who was 

put into the counting room at 10 years old", earned 11. Yeovil, 
and sometimes 23s. a week. Several young women \Vr h w T.orH 
w^re employed at the sowing machine, hut w'ere 16 or 
17 years old and upwards ; one little girl of 10, who e 
was helping a machinist, could only read letter bv 
letter. 

Mr. Whitby stated that no attempt had as yet 
been made in country places, to collect into one build- 
ing the women and girls who usually took their 
work home to sew, hut lie thought thatsuch a system 
would have great advantages botli for them and the 
employer, and was very likely to be adopted before 
long, as the tendency was certainly in that direction. 


Messes. Bide & Hill. 


380. Mr. Hill informed me that the hour of leaving 
work for the women and boys, who worked on their 
premises, was 8 p.m. ; they came at 8, 7, or 6 a.m., 
according to the season of the year. The men 
often stayed till 10 p.m., and the women would 
be allowed to do so, if they wished it, but they 
never did. When they did not come till 8 a.m. they 
had breakfast before they came. He considered that 


girls of 7 and 8 were too young to work at the 
engine ; at the same time the chief source of injury 
to the health was the continual stooping, which might 
always be avoided by altering the height, either of 
the stool, or of the engine itself. He had heard of 
some women, to whom children were put out to learn, 
having 8 or' 10 at a time; the usual plan was to 
“ task ” them with so much work to be done in the day. 


381. Two girls, who . were tambouring in a 
cottage close to Mr. Bhll’s, told me that they 
had begun to point at 14, and had found the 
stooping hurt their chest; they knew of 
children of 7 and 8 who did so, and thought 
it very bad for such young ones. — H.W.L. 

382. Mr. E. Raymond, who explained to me the 
process of shaping out the gloves by means of the web, 
employed 6 or 8 boys of ages from about 11 to 14 
iu various light work, such ns “ turning in ” or rolling 
up the material, when stamped out, info packets for 
those who fetched the gloves to be sewn at home ; 
in putting studs in, or punching out thumbs, by means 
of a hnud-pvess, boxing, &c. They went to night 
school ; all could read, and seemed healthy. 

383. Mr. TwcAer, a resident magistrate, who had for 
20 years been greatly interested in the education aad 
employment of childreu in Yeovil, was convinced 
that the greatest benefit would result from an adop- 
tion of the half-time system, and a general extension 
of the Factory Acts to Yeovil aud similar places, and 
felt sure that no manufacturer would object after two 
years’ experieuce of the working of it. 


Number in attendance at the Girls’ Nation.u. 
Schools, Yeovil. 


1 

Age - - 

Under 7. 

! T-S. 

S-9. 

9-10. 

Over 10. 

Old Church - 

66 

12 

16 

13 

9 

Trinity - 

8.4 

22 

12 

5 

3 


150 

34 

28 

18 

1 


384. The mistress of the Old Church ScJtools 
informed me that of the nine girls over 10 years of age 
only two were ehildi-en of pai'euts connected with the 
glove ti-ade. She stated that the attendance of those, 
who came at all, was very irregulai’, as they frequently 
stayed at home to nurse for their mother, who wanted 
all her time for gloving. She had found it very 
difficult even to get a class together of the requisite 
standard for any examination by the Government 
inspector. 

385. The mistress of the Trinity Schools, which 
have been in existence for little more than a year, 
told me that in the past year 11 girls under 7, and 19 
between 7 and 10 or 11 years old, had left to go to work, 
either nursing or gloving, in most cases the latter. For 
the fii'St half yem- 12 older girls between 12 ^d 14 yews 


of age had come for half the day, being employed at 
gloving or nursing at home for the i-emainder ; they, 
however, had not stayed, some leaving because they 
had too much work at home, the rest, because all the 
other girls were so much younger, that they did not 
like it. Tliey could only read imperfectly, and not 
one could write. 

She sometimes took a class at the Sunday school, 
and found very many wholly ignorant of the simplest 
facts of Scripture history. It was found necessary 
to teach to read, and even to spell, at the Suiuliiy 
school. She had previously been n mistress of a 
viDa^e school near Stroud, where several of the 
scholars were half-timers from the silk mills, and 
“ only wished that such a system was in operation 
“ at Yeovil.” 

386. The master of the boy^ National School 
stated that he considered the half- time system would be 
of great advantage to the place ; he found that when, 
as was sometimes the case, boys came to the National 
school from dames’ schools at 9 or 10 years old, they 
knew no more than their letters, aud could not form a 
letter, or a figme, iu WTiting. He observed that the 
attendance at school was always lai'gest, when work 
was said to be slack, and that the majority of parents 
took them to work as soon as they could earn any- 
thing, or help them in any way fromhis experience 
of agricultural labourers he thought they were much 
more ready to make little sacrifices, in order to keep 
their children at school, or to send them there, than 
parents in inanufactui-iug districts. 

He gave me the following average of ages in the 
school classes, stating that it was far below the 
average in other neighbouring places where glove 
making was not practised, such as Sherbourne, where 
the averi^e age of the first class was 13. 

In the 1st class 37 boys of average age 10 
2d „ 38 „ 8-9 

3d „ 48 „ over? 

There were-six infmts, but the majority of the infant 
boys, 118, had, under a new arrangement, been 
transferred to the Trinity girls’ school. He informed 
me that there were not above 200 boys attending all 
the schools of a public character in the town. 

387. A gentleman, who has resided for several years 
in Yeovil, and has taken an active part in connexion 
with the night schools and Sunday schools of the 
place, informed me that 70 or 80 boys from 10 to 16 
years of age attended night schools, which were held 
three times a week from 8 p.m. to 9.30 ; it was 
found necessary to admit them so young, as many 
were desirous of learning, but had no other oppor- 
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GloTers. tanity. In some eases tlie glove masters paid for tho 
boys, in others they paid 2d. a -week themselves ; 

Yeovil. some great boys of 15 and 16 -were unable to read. 

, There .was also a night school for girls from 6 to 
■ 8 twice a week ; but only about 20 attended, and 
Q they were 15 or 16 yeai-s old. About 1,400 of both 
sexes attended Sunday schools of all denominations 
in. the town. 

He considered the morals of the older gloving 
girls to be exceedingly low, and stated that love of 
dress, and drink, and late hours of work, in the 
factory or at home, produced in the two sexes most 
lamentable results. 

388. Several gentlemen among tlie clergy, the 


medical practitioners, and magistrates, nsed sim’t 
language; one stated that girls of 14 ^ere 
monly to be found on the streets, and that som" 
were even younger. The amount of money spen* 
on dress was said to be incredible. I 
that girls would frequently sit without any gowa on 
gloving at home all the day, and put on a silk dres- 
for the hour’s walk at night, or on Sunday. Boiii 
boys and girls were stated to become at an earlv 
age quite independent of parental control. Jiauy 
■who were scarcely more than childi-cii would pay 
their parents so much a week for boarding and 
lodging them, and spend the rest on di-ess or ama-e. 
ments. 


389. Mr. SouTRCOMBE, Stoke. 


In this -village of 1,400 inhabitants, we are in 
a vei-y sad state for the want of proper means of 
educating the children. There is no national school j 
a man and his wife are paid hy myself and a fe-w 
others to keep up a kind of day school for boys; they 
have a night school too, at which eight or ten boys 
attend ; but the girls are wholly neglected, except 
on Sunday ; we have one Sunday school, which is 
Wesleyan. 

The girls are not wholly Ignorant, however. I 
employ 44 females, whose ages vary from 12 to 23 ; 
most of them can write their names, and all can read 
a little, but there I fear it stops. There are some 
old women who keep dame’s schools, with fom’ or five 
children at a time ; they just teach them their letters. 

We manufacture only the cloth or “fabric” glove, 
but the process, so far as the cutting out and sewing 
are concerned, is in effect much the same as with the 
leather glove, except that we make more use of the 
sewing machines ; most of those who work on my 
premises use those machines. Many of them have 
begun work with me at 11 years of age, some have even 
used the sewing machine at that age. Their health has 
not suffered ; so far from it, that in these four years, for 
which we have liad a sick club, wo have paid out 
only 18.?.; tlie doctor has a part of the subscription, 
and tile rest is divided at Christmas among the mem- 
bers ; each pays Is. a month. 

I flndl have only two girls under 13, and only two 
over 23 ; they marry young, and then leave the 
factory, and take out the sewing, or rather the 
pointing, to be done athome. We send our gloves to be 
setvn as far nearly as Salisbury in one direction, and 
Exeter in the other. Between the ages of 13 and 18 
I have 20 girls. There are only 20 males altogether 
in my factory, and the three youngest are boys from 
14 to 16 years old. 

We begin -work now (March) at 7 a.m., in winter 
at 8 a.m., and in summer at 6.30 a.m.j they leave at 
8 p.m. all the year round. When they come at 8 they 
have breakfast first ; they have an hour for each 
meal, breakfast, dinner, and ten ; it would be much 
better, if they could be made to leave off always at 


6 p.m. and go to evening school ; we might save 
part of the time by giving only half an hour for their 
breakfast and ten, but the remedy for us emplover® 
if the hours were limited, is at our fingers’ ends, so to 
speak ; we could employ a few more, a tenth or a 
twelfth move would make up any time so lost. 

They are paid by the piece, but the earnings of 
machinists and all vaiy very much ; one -will earn Us. 
and another 10s. in a week. As to the machines tlie 
fact is that the number of stitches they put in could 
never he done by the hand. 

Those who work at home begin veiy youn<r, some 
at 8 yern-s old. The women ax-e glovers all then lives, 
so, when they become mothers, they teach their childreu 
as a matter of course ; but we can have no idea of the 
numbers of persons, who make the gloves we give 
out, nor their age, nor anything about them j the 
gloves are distributed by those, who have them from 
us, throughout the country for 30 miles round. The 
younger children usually nui-se the baby, so ."is to let 
the mother do her own gloving work at home. 

390. Wallers . — Am 21, have worked 10 years 
for Mr. Soutlicombe ; used to “pointy” at home; 
began that at 7 yeai’s old, often worked from 6 or 

7 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m.; was very tired indeed, but had 
no father, so was obliged to work hard. Tlie children 
don’t begin much before they are 9 years old nsuahy. 

391. Jane Caller — Am 18, have been 7 years here j 
have always worked a sewing machine, never found 
any harm come of it. Have worked in summer fi'om 
6.30 or 7 a.m. till 8 p.m., but never got very tired. 
Have very good health. There are no glovey schools 
here, all leai'u at home. 

392. £The master of the Wesleyan school 
reckoned the number of children at 170. He 
said that he found it very difficult to get any 
older ones capable of acting as pupil-teach- 
ers, the younger ones vei*y soon knew quite 
as much as those from 15 to 17 vearsofage. 
— H.W.L.] 


Worcester. 


Worcester. ‘ 

Messrs. Dent, Allcropt, & Co. 


393. Mr. Ladler, Manager We employ about 40 

females upon our o-wn premises ; 12 or 14 of them 
use sewing machines ; their age vai-ies from about 
17 to 24; the rest prepare or finish for these, they are 
younger ; some merely draws the ends of the thread 
thi-ough, and knot them. Our lule is to take none for 
any purpose under 12, but it is impossible to adhere 
very strictly to thal^ for pai-ents, who wish their 
childi-eii to be employed, constantly say that they are 
of that age, although they know that they are not. 

The same rale applies to the boys, -whom we em- 
ploy, and is as often broken tlu-ough. We have a 
night school of our own for them ; fi-om 70 to 80 
attend it; but there are manifest objections to a night 
school for the other sex. We also make it a rule to 
take no boys, who have not been to school. They are 
more trouble than they are worth to us, if tbdy can- 
not read and write « little. Our employment of 


females on the premises is of so recent date that we 
have not adopted any such system in theii’ case as yet. 

Our hours now (May) arc, so far as females are 
concerned, from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m.; three-quarters of an 
hour is allowed for breakfast at 8.30 a.m., and an hour 
for dinner at 1 p,m. ; they have no recognized time 
for tea. Most of them go home for all their meals, 
but some have tea here. For four or five "winter mopths 
we do not begin till 8 a.m. ; in tliat ease they break- 
fast before they come. At this time of the yeai-, and 
during the summer our doors ai’e opened at 6 a.m. for 
five minutes to allow such of the men and boys as are 
on piece work to come an hour eai-lier, if they please ; 
but that does not apply to females. 

The hour of closing, 7 p.m., is always the same for 
all the females and for the younger boys, who have a 
weekly wage. Some of tho machinists are paid a 
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weeklv vage, others by the piece ; 10s. 6<i. or 11s. 
may be taken as a fair average in cither ease. 

The sewing machine is used for the ornamental 
p.art of the work (whether threml, cloth, or leather) 
on the hack and v.Tist ; hut the glove is “ made,” that 
is, sewn together, and iisnall}' “pointed” also, and 
r<-nped or finished, in the liouses of the workwomen. 
Tliey are distributed iu villages for 20 miles round 
Worcester for this purpose, and are even sent into the 
south-west counties, Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 
from here. 

It is not very common for others than members of 
the family to be employed in this district on the work, 
which wc thus distribute. We do not usually give 
out TO one person more than enough to employ the 
luemhei-s of an ordinary family for about a week. The 
glove is returned to us, and re-distribuced, several 
times before it is complete ; for it is commonly “made” 
iu one place, “ pointed ” in another, and “ topped ” 
in n third. 

We have no process of ironing for finishing our 
leathi.r gloves ; that is used only for an inferior 
article ; we do, however, use tlie iron band in a 
similar w.ay for our thread and cloth gloves, and have 
found by experience, how superior, so far as health 
and comfort are concerned, the gas stove is to the 
ordinary open stove which we formerly had ; it used 
to make the room so hot as to he quite unbeuvabie. 


In an adjoining house n considerable number of Glovers. 

girls and young women are employed, not by ii-s, but 

by a person who takes the work out from us, in Worcester. 

pointiiigwitlithe “frames” or“eiigines,” and welting ^ 

the tops and slits, and otherwise finishing the glove, 

after it comes in sewn from the country. Our hours ^ 

arc observed tliere, for the whole block of buildings is 

locked up by our doorkeeper ; in other respects we 

do not confi'ol them. 

394. [Mr. Ladler coudueted me over all the 
iwemises used by Messrs. Dent and Cu. 

We found that several of the girls had cora- 
meneed working there at 1 1 years of age, 
and one or two at 10 ; these had been 
brought to help some rel,atiTes. ' One, who 
was 10 years old, could read only a very 
little. In the adjoining house, above re- 
ferred to, there were 50 or 60 girls and young 
women ; one had begun at 8 to sew fasten- 
ings on, and several at 9 or 10. The upper 
rooms here were very low' pitched and much 
overcrowded, but they were very clean : tlie 
part of the building in which those worked, 
v.l.o were employed directly by the firm, 
was in all respect’s unobjectionable. 


395. 1 also visited 3Ir. Williams' preini.®es in Edgar 
Street, where 16 girls were working, their ages vary- 
ing from 12 to 24, and ohtiiinod from him, and from 
Mr. Partington (IMessrs. Groves and Pavtiugtou) the 
information thatMessrs. Dent and Allcroft were excep- 
tional in the number of girls, whom they employed on 
their own premises, it being still very rare to find 
more tban 10 or 12 in one place, and those seldom under 
12. most being 17 and more. One or two girls were 
only 11 ; some could not read. The love of dress 
among the girls of all ages was generally spoken of 
as excessive, but they were said not to h.ave an im- 
moral character. Tlie hours of work were 10 or 1 1 
at most. 

.396. The Bev. 3Ir. Sarjeunt, Chahanan of the Boai-d 
of Guardians, confirmed these statements as to hours 
of work, age, and moral character, adding that com- 
plaints either by or against apprentices were of very 
rare occurrence. He also considered the attendance of 
schools iu Worcester to be good. 

397. 31rs. IFt'Zh'oms, Park Ten-aco — I and my little 
girl are making boot linings now ; we make gloves, 
when we can have that work j she is just 10. Ihave 
kept her at school as long as I could, for I know they 
are more useful in the eud, as well as being better, 
for being taught at school. She has been about a 
mouth at gloving. Children are put to it younger than 
she is. A mistress takes tliree or four from about 8 to 
11 years old sometimes ; there are none such just here, 


but I know of one or two on the other side of the liill. 
Oncolfered to take my girl and give her half eaniing.>-; 
that would not be more than is. or Is. 6c/. a week for a 
long time. Hut her hours were from 7 p.m. to 8 p.m., 
and I think that too long ; besides, she is very strict, 
and they get thumped, if they don’t attend to work all 
tlie time. Children, ns young as my girl, can point as 
well as welt. The younger ones don’t often earn more 
Is. Gd. a week ; a girl of 16 or 17, who has been a 
long time at gloving, will have to work hard at homo 
to earn 6s. a week, and she must have a frame to do 
that. It certainly does hurt the chest with stooping 
at the fr-ame. I used to find it made my chest ache. 
These children get very little schooling. I think in 
the country, the older women sew more and the chil- 
dren are moi'C in the fields. I stayed for three weeks 
this March at Broughton, a village near here, and it 
was so there. 

398. Mrs. Whetstone, Fish Street. — Here I found 
four females ; one raiddie-nged, two young women, 
and a child of 7 j the older women were “ topping,” 
the child sewing welts. They stated to me that 
there weVc very few working in Worcester so yoiiug 
as 7, and that children were not “ kept ” to it. 
Many, however, begin between 8 and 9, unci from tliuc 
to 12 years old. They usually worked at home, but 
some women had three or four children to teach. One 
knew of a woman who had had five or six; the hours 
they usually worked were from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., but 
some were later. “ They work a long day for little 
ones.” The children are paid Is. 6rf. and 2s. a week, 
and have uo school except on a vSunJay. 


EVESHAM. 


399. E. Pinchin. — am 14 now, and have been 
at gloving for six years and a little more ; I have 
never done any other work. I work at home with 
mother ; some here learn three or foui- girls togetlier ; 
we have had two besides ourselves working for us 
in this room ; but most work at home. We usually 
work till dusk from 8 a.m. ; my chest aches often with 
stooping at the frame, but my eyes don’t. We never 
work by candle light ; that hurts the eyes very much. 

400. At another house, a mother and two daugh- 
ters were working at the frame, the youngest of 
these was 12, and had begun to welt at 8 ; they all 
found their chests ache, but had not observed any 
effect on the eye-sight ; they usually worked till dusk 
from about 8 a.m. They reckoned to make six pair 
a day of “boat men’s ” between them ; and were paid 


3s. 6cf. or 3s. 9cl. a dozen pair, with Id. a dozen if 
they did the pointing as well ; if they found their own 
thread, they would bo paid 4s. a dozen instead of 
3s. 9«7., but the thread was usually sent with the 
gloves from the employer. 

401. [In company of the Rev. Mr. Walsh I 
visited several other houses in Evesham, 
and obtained similar inforamtion to the 
above. I received subsequently the follow- 
ing letter from that geatieman.J 

The Vicarage, Evesham, 
May 18th, 1864. 

In reply to your note of the 6th nit., I send you 
answers to your questions. As to the numl^rs at- 
tending the Church National schools, there are from the 
ages of 7 to 8, 37 boys and 14 girls; from 8 to 10, 


Evesliam. 
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Glovers. 20 boys nud 36 givls ; nbove 1 0, .22 boys ami 30 girls. 

In tiie Sunday scliools connected with the church we 

E TCsha m. 3 j gg gjpjs_ Q,j account of 

Mr H.W Lord, an<l irregular attendance of many at the 

' week-day school, we find it necessary to have them for 

Q. two hours in the afternoon of Sunday instead of taking 

them to church. Of those in our national school 
22 boys and 30 girls, belong to gloving families. 
And in the girls’ school there are six girls who do 
gloving at home, and attend most irregularly the 
school. In the infant school there are 90 on the 
register ; of these 50 are girls, and 30 of them belong 
to gloving families. In the Girls’ British school of 
Evesham the number on the register is 83. Average 
attendance 55. Those under 6 years, 10 ; from 6 to 8, 
25 ; fi-om 8 to 10, 30 j above 10, 18. Of the girls 
attending the British school 24 gilds belong to families 
engaged in gardening operations ; 12 gilds belong to 
families engaged in the gloving. 

The ti’ade of glove making is cun-ied on to a very 
large extent in Evesh.oia and the panshes roundabout, 
and it is followed by a large section of females, who 
are either too proud, or too lazy, to follow more arduous 
employments. I am of opinion, and it is the opinion 
of metlical men, that it is not by any means a healthy 
occupation ; five or six, and often many more, living 
shut up in a small badly ventilated room, stooping 
over their frames, and breathing an impure atmosphere 
for from 10 to 14 hours together | the consequence of 
tills is, that they all appear most contracted in the 
cheat, and geuer.ally complain of pain in the side and 
chest ; in appearance they deathly pale, or have a 
fixed high colour, which is not natural. The pai*ents 
take their children away from school at a very early 
age, .and compel them to work at gloving in the hous^ 
and in many cases they do not go to school after 8 
years, but are at once put to gloving. 

There is no doubt but that many evils arise out of 
the gloving. The avomen are allowed to take the 
avork into their own houses, and consequently they 
are left free from anything like superintendence, or 
moral respon.«ibiiity to their employers. Indeed I 
im.agino the employers look merely to the qualily’of 
the work, rather than anything connected with their 
moral conduct. The houses in which the i-loving is 
cai'ned on are generally gossip shops, and in many 
cases schools for scandal, and training places for im- 
moraht^ from the tone of the language cai-ried on 
^ere. They are also, as a rule, veiy dh'ty and untidy. 
There is a very little animal food consumed by the 
gloveresses ; theii- meals consist chiefly of tea aud 
bread and butter, and this arises from the sedentary 
life they lead, wkch naturally affects their appetite 
and dipstion. They are in the habit of sitting close 
at the frames from 10 to 14 hours a day ; the wages 
a first hand can earn is 4s. per doz. iiah- for Dent’s 
2^ el ordinary gloveresses eaim from 

2s. 6d. to 3s per doz. pair. It is only a most expert 

the avuage is one dozen per week, i.e., 3s. or 4s per 
week per hand. If one of the gloveresses spoil a pair 
of_ gloves in any way, .she is charged the full rSS 

& ^uttrE/s? 

In the schools we find that those girls, with who™ 
been pul to gloving »s early oa 7, hot 8 is f 

s ™Ss“s®‘riS3 b"eir:rij 

even vvrite tbeir James, and Lse T”* 

rasceived good education, a?d fe sapelr g 
tie older ™en, owing the national schools 


been built, when they ivere small, and of an at'o t 
attend school. ® 

With regard to the effect the gloving trade has ui 
the morals of the young women in Evesham and the 
neighbourhood, I am sorry to be iu a position to state 
that the far greater number of them lead veiy jm 
moral lives ; it is well known that many girls’^cotn* 
mence an early life of sin, being ruined as early as 
14 or 15 years of age. This no doubt arises from'^tlie 
neglect of the parents, and from theii- improvident 
habits ; and I believe the parents do not care what 
the girls do, as long as they can get anythin.? to 
support themselves. And what they get from°the 
gloving is not sufficient to support them, so that they 
will sin with anyone, who will give them the means of 
gratifying their inordinate love of dress. 

There is very little open pipstitution in the toim 
I am infomed on reliable authority there are not 
more than three or four, who openly walk the streets 
to solicit prostitution. I find the number of illegiti* 
mate births remarkably few and on the decrease ; but 
that proves nothing as to an inci-eased state of 
morality ; I think it rather tells the other way • 
indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that the young 
gh-ls, from the age of 14, who are engaged in har- 
dening and gloving, are highly immoral, and that a 
great amount of immorality ensues from the inter- 
mixture of the sexes dm-ing the seasons of asparagus 
.tying, pea picking, and plum gathering. I fear that 
the glove-making is to the young gfrls of Evesham 
and the neighbourhood, what the millinery is to the 
young women m Loudon and the other large cities, » 
cloke for prostitution rosd. In consequence of 
this an inordinate love of dress is fostered, and they 
will do anything in order to get finery to make them- 
selves attractive to the yonug men ; besides, the 
young women having sat from 10 to 14 hours closely, 
go out about dusk, just at the time the youno' men 
are about after the gardening is over, and you will 
see iu an evening all the streets and favourite places 
of resort crowded with gaily dressed gii-lsf ; and this 
is seen especially ou Sunday afternoons and evenings, 
when they are walking about with young men, and I 
fear that by the conversation, that tho younger ones 
hear in the cottages at work, tlieir minds are yery 
early polluted, so they fall an easy prey on the first 
opportunity. 

As i-egards the moi-als of the older women, who are 
gloveresses and work in the gni-dens, many of them 
are of veiy drunken habits (worse, if possible, than 
the men), and dead to all sense of shame, and these, I 
fear, are a great cause of the immorality of the younger 
gu’ls ; they do not care anything about their cliildrea 
as long as they can indulge their propensity to drink. 
It is most difficult to get good female servants ; as 
long as they can get gloving, die girls will not go out 
to service, or be under any sort of restraint. It is, 
indeed, high time there should be some legislation on 
the matter. I trust the time will soon be when some 
of om great and good men, ns Lords Kinnaird and 
bhamsbury, be able to effect something, so that 
by the education of our children these great and 
crymg_ evils may be ameliorated. If I can supply 
more mfoi-mation for the Commission, I 
shml be happy to do so ; this is a subject I h.ave much 
at heai’t. — -I remain, &c. 

G. R. Dallas Walsh, 
Curate of Evesham and Chaplain to the 
Eight Hon. Dowager Lady Vivian. 

[The Rev. Mr. Atkinson, curate of Hampton, 
a village neai- Evesham, made statements 
to me regarding the immorality of the 
gloving girls in that village very similar 
TT contained in the above letter. — 
H.W.L.] 


ZmS ‘S'?! »y O' I md. i.quniss afta the msift d 

f Hr. W.lsh to'e.-Sfwi’™ *” 

J system, and denomices a. iidreljiiig paeJonen in dioog terms. 
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MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


Principles of Room Ventilation. 


-102. St.vtemest of Dr. John Sctherland, M.D., 
Edinburgli, ilember of the Royal Commission 
on the Sanitaiy state of the Indian Army, Com- 
missioner for improving Bairaeks .and Hospitals, 
and President of the Sanitary Section of the 
International Exhibition (1862), &c., &c. 

War Office, 20th June 1864. 

DE.iU Mk. GltAINGEE, 

In reply to your request that I n'ouid inform yon 
as to the principles which have guided the Barrack 
and Hospital Improvement Commission in the venti- 
lation of rooms, I have much pleasure in sending you 
the following brief statement, which you w'ill find 
expanded into detail in the General Report of the 
Cominissiou itself (pages 36-65). 

A healthy atmosphere, such as nature has provided 
for the support of animal life, is composed as follows : — 
Oxygen gas - - - - 21 per cent. 

Nitrogen gas - - - 79 per cent. - 

Carbouic acid gas, from 3 to 9 parts in 10,000 of 
air. 

Water, from one half to four-fifths of the total 
amount required to saturate the air. 

Aliy material cluange in the proportion of these 
constituents is hazardous to health, and additions to 
them may render the air either unwholesome or 
poisonous, aoeoi'diug to the nature of the added sub- 
stance. 

The whole art of ventilation is intended to preserve 
the air in a room of the constituents and in the pro- 
portions iudicuted above. 

In a room inhabited by human beings we find the 
following I'evy important changes produced hi the air. 

1. Oxygen is withdrawn by the process of respi- 
ration and its proportionate quantity is reduced. 

2. The oxygeu ivithdrawn is replacetl by an equi- 
valent of carbonic acid gas. 

3. The relative amount-of moisture is increased by 
the exhalation of watery vtipour from the luugs and 
skin. 

4. This exhaled moisture eariies with it a iarge 
quantity of auimalized excreted matter ready to enter 
into decomjiosition. 

In short, the vital element, oxygen, is withdrawn, 
and its place supplied by two poisons, viz.; — Car- 
bonic acid and putresciug animnlized matter dissolved 
in aqueous vnjiour. When carbonic acid amounts to 
a half per cent, of the total mass of the air it pro- 
duces mischief. 

An adult gives off by the process of respiration 
alone nearly a cubic foot of carbonic acid per hour, 
and thus in au unventilated room, allowing 300 cubic 
feet of contents for each inmate, this dangerous state 
of the air would be produced in an hour and a half. 

But carbonic acid is far less injurious than the ex- 
creted air poisons refeiTcd to above. 

• An adult gives off from the skin and luugs about a 
pint of fluid, in vapour, every eight hom-s, and this fluid 
carries ns much animalized matter in solution with it 
as it can hold. 

Hence an eight hours’ occupation of an uuveutilated 
work-room, allowing 300 cubic feet per worker, 
would render the ah’ impure by the abstiaction of 
about eight cubic feet of oxygen by every occupant, 
the addition by every occupant of about eight cubic 
feet of c.oi'bonic acid and a pint of water in vapour, 
cariying with it a large quantity of pufrescung org^-‘ 
ized matter. It is this jmti-escing air poison which 
occasions the close foul smell of unveutilated inhabited 
rooms, especially sleepiug-vooias. It saturates every 
wall and ceiling, and covevs'the ftu’Hiture. It can be 
scraped off and examined. It is absorbed into Ihe 
blood by respiration and then it causes lo^ of vigour, 


blanching, blood disease, tuberculosis and consmup- Jlcdical 
tiou, in many cases predisposition to fever and to Evidence, 
general nervous ill health. In such a state of the — “ 
atmosphere little good work c.aii be done, and of nil L ondo n- 

the “negligences ami ignorance.’*,” which iifHicl. the jir.Sutberland. 

woi’kers, this neglect of the state of work-rooms is the 

most costly to the einployei’. c. 

There is no cscupe from this law, or from its con- 
sequences. 

In our own department of work we had to determine 
what amouut of air was necessai-y to keep rooms 
healthy. TVe jierformcd a long series of e.xperiments 
to ascertain the ]ioint, and the result was that a mean 
quantity of 1,200 cubic feet of air per hour was 
required for each inmate in a closed sleeping-room. 

We carried out our works on this assumption, aud 
subsequent inquiry made by otlicrs has .shown tliat 
this 1,200 cubic feet per iuinate per Lour is simply 
the iniiihaim quantity required to keep the air, not 
quite pure, but suffieioutiy pure. 

In sleeping-rooms, however, fliorc live no lights nor 
fires, and in barracks there arc no trades nor lU'occases 
carried on which tend to increase the amount of 
impurities in the air, beyond the amount due to the 
preseuce of human being.'*. In ventilating work-rooms 
these additional sources of impurity must be taJicn 
into account. If the work itself gives rise to atmo- 
sphei-ic impurity, this impurity must be provided for 
separately in all vcntQating arrangements. 

To take the lighting alone, we find that evci'y 
burning candle inti’oduced into a i-ooni is about equi- 
valent in its effect on the air to the iutroduction of au 
additional inmate. Two common gas jets require 
more fresh aii’ than would suffice for the respiration 
of three men. Two fan gas lights ai’c equivalent to 
the addition of eight occupants to the I’oom in which 
tliey are burned. 

Generally each cubic foot of good coal gas consumes 
about 2^ cubic feet of oxygen, and produces cubic 
feet of carbonic acid, together with a lai’ge amount of 
watery vapour and other deleterious products. 

These facts will be sufficient to show tlie necessity 
of providing for the removal of all products of ga.s 
combu.stion. Besides injuring healtli they weaken 
and desti’oy colours and fabrics, and are, on the move 
commercial side, extremely costly additions to the air 
of cither shop or work-room. 

For simply removing air impurities occasioned by 
tlie presence of human iieiugs in a room, wo have 
adopted the following practical pviuciplcs. 

1, We have found it absolutely necessary to allow 
600 cubic feet for every sleeper in a sleeping-room. 

There are several practical reasons which have 
determined this amount, bat chief .among them stands 
the fact that in order to ventilate without injury to 
health you must have a certain cubic space to act as 
a relay of air, into which you introduce a certaLu 
amount of fresh air at one end and from which you 
remove a certain amount of impure air at the other. 

You cannot ventilate if there are di’afts, and di’afts 
increase iu violence in proportion as you diminish the 
space through which you have to pass 1,200 cubic 
feet of air per inmate per hoar. Agam, unless yon 
have a certain amount of warmer ah’ with which to 
mingle your colder air coming from without, you 
will lower the temperature too much, and subject the 
iiunates to sudden ulteruatious and to^ colds. Suffice 
it to say that experience has fuUy justified the amount 
of cubic space wo have employed apart from all 
theoretical reasons. 

2. Besides this, it has been necessary ra winter to 
warm pai’t of the admitted air, in addition to the 
radiating effect of u commou open five-place. No open 
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Mediea! fl«’G-place cjui keat so large an amount of nil* bj racTi- 
Evideoce. atioD alone as is reijuired except in a very small room. 

— “ liave made use of a grate made by Messrs. 

L^n. Keniiard for tlie War Office. It is like a common 
Dr. Sutherland.' ^ut it has a fire-brick chamber behind the 

througli ■n'hich chamber fresh air from the outer 

atmosphere passes into the room above tbe chimney 
breast, after being ivarraed to 70® or 80® P. 

In lai’ger rooms, .such as schools, ive use stoves 
with open fronts and fire-brick aii* chambers, and all 
the air to be 'warmed is passed through these chambers 
from the outer air ; — No air to be ■warmed is taken 
from the room in any case. All 'is fresh air from, 
without. 

3. For removing the foul air of rooms, we introduce 
square wooden shafts ean-ied up from a corner of the 
room_ above the roof of tbe buildings. To these shafts 
we give a sectional area corresponding to the cubic 
contents and inmates of the room. 

A room vi'ith 4,800 cubic feet of contents would 
contain =, g iiimatofs and 
In sueli a room if on a top floor the shaft -srould have 
a sectional area of one square inch for every 50 feet 
01 contents, or 4^ = 96 square inches. 

Por floors next below the upper we allow one 
square iueh for every 55 cubic feet, or if-W- = 88 
square inches. For all floors below these we give 
one square inch for every 60 cubic feet, or = 
80 square inches. ^ ® 

Wheuever Uic number of inmates is increased 
I'cyond eight in such n room, these sections would of 
course no longer hold. 

4. All fresh air introduced into such rooms should 
come ni c ose to the ceiling. If introduced at the 
floor It cools the air injuriously about the feet of the 
inmates, and it causes drafts. 

We have .abolished this situation for inlels, and all 
ours ate at the ceilia.. The best iniets for fresh air 

top ■nork-rooms arc SheiTiuglmm’s valves. There arc 

several others, some vith wire gauze or perforated 
zinc, but Sherringham’s are best iu practice. We 
ge^ral y put them above or between the windows 
pa' incliof inlet area for eveiw 

60 cuhic feel of room contents, so that for such a room 
,!H that instanced above ive shonld give the inlets 60 
aiuaro inches of area. With Eennard's grates for 

mS'l® T “ necessaiy to 

make the fresh_ air inlets above half the area. That 

feet, into which a warm 
mtroduced, the fresh air inlets at 
the^ ceding might have a total area of 40 square inches. 

Tentilation we use a funnel over the 

int^^ s 

SoSStiSnf ^ 

house is siZted in „ eW ^ «« 

district. " coiirt, or 

where. Ventilatio! is a?trt „ t 

nery vorialile conditions and all onr^L T 1'^ T’®'' 

™^-t after evant^Sj Sr 

eahtt s“uec“rlnf.°”e^ f '’““S “'^^Pen- 

tUeTmaTreguhe sotne n.Se:£s\?S“t 


render them sufficient for maintainin'^ Hip . 

the air. “ ® 

On the general question of what amount of .. !.■ 
space is uecessaiy lor health, I would remark 

1. That for sleeping rooms, Tcntilatedi 600 cnl.1. 
feet lire reqiiued. 

2. That for tvork-rooms very much ivill den™i « 

the nature of the tvorh. Active oocnpntions' wL* 
the muscles are much used, are far more heiltl 
under even nnfavourahle conditions of ventUaf ' 
than are sedentaiy or passive occupations. A n,S 
space of 400 feet with proper ventilation will u 
more heolt iy for ail active workman than 600 woaU 
be for ft tailor. ^ 

For sedentary occupations I should consider soo 
cubic feet of working room with ftbundaut ventUatim 
^d warming by no means too much for health 010^ 
Warming is essential. Sedentary occupations are uot 
heat producing. They are all cold. Every breath of 
cold air causes ft shiver in tbe workers, and they close 
up every cranny to protect themselves, notwith 
standing the certainty of disease, ami possibly of 
death before them. What has to be done is to com- 
bine skilfully fresii air with heat in some such wav as 
we have endeavoured to do it, and it can be done.'' 

Many small work-rooms may be improved' bv 
Arnott’s ventilators into the chimneys, and She/ 
rmgham’s at the ceilings. 

For work-rooms in upper floors or under roofs tie 
double tube ventilator of Mr. Mackinnel wiil be 
iound to answer well. It answers both as foul aii- 
shaft and fresh aii- inlet. But it does uot wann the 
au*. 

Nem-ly eveiy barrack-room and hospilai wm-d iu 
the United Kingdom has been ventilated on the prin- 
ciples stated above, and it may be of interest to com- 
pare briefly the mortality and leading fatal diseases 
in the army before the barracks and hospitals were 

impi-oved with the present sanitary state of the troops 

at Jiome stations, and also with the civil population of 
tbe soldiers’ ages. 

elements, -we fiad 

that the English male population between the ages of 
15 and 45 yields a mortality of 9*8 per 1,000 livinc 
per .annum. The mfautiy of the lino before the 
Crimean war yielded an annual doath-rato of 17'9 
began our improvements in 
1858, and the mortality among the infantry has since 
about 8*56 per 1,000 living per annum. In 
1862 (the last retmm), it was 8*09 per 1,000. 

The death-rate among the different classes com- 
pared has beea made up as follows •— 



1 Anniml Deaths per 1,000 li\1ng. 

— 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Chest and 
Tuljcrcnlar 
Diseases, 

Ail other 
Diseases. 

English Male population, 1 
ages 15-45. 

2'0 

4-5 

3-3 

Infantry of the Line serv- 

4-1 

' iO-1 i 

3-r- 

Infantry of the Line serv- 
mg at home, 1859-60-61. 

0'96 

4-2 

3'4 


b. J In Teceuily.published returns, 

pioportiona of mortality from the different 
Ymi Diuch the same at the present date. 

ilif* cause of reduction in 

f-inn 1 • 1^ has arisen from the great reduc- 

Th„J ??i Pl‘“ i« “foul uir” diBCUset. 

Wfh to ^ess than a 

tftlifTT / former prevalence, and themor- 

fS ^ its allied diseases has 

!iii to 4-2 per 1,000. Formerly 

ccpflerl till t ^ ^ffoctions in the army ex- 

otal mortality from all causes in the civil 
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population. 2sow the movtaliiy from chest diseases 
in the army is less than it is in civil life. 

After our e-Kperienco I can see no reason why with 
ordinary care, and at a very trifling cost, the high 
death-rate among certain classes of work-people may 
not he gre.atly reduced. A higli death-rate among 
.any class of workers is a very costly afl'air for their 
employers; for one of the tliiiigs it indicates with 
certainty is inefficient and costly production. 

I remain, &c. 

J. Sutherland. 

R. D. Grainger, Esq. 


403. Dr. Letheby, M.B., M.A., Pb. D, and 
Professor of Chemistry in tlie Medical Col- 
kgc of the London Hospital, and ^Icdlcal 
OiHccf of Healtli for the City of London, 
&c. &c., on tlio Sickness and Jlortality of 
Keedlcv/omen. 

41, Finsbury Square, 

llY Dear Sir, Slay 21, 1864. 

I regret that I have not had an opportunity 
nulll to-day to write to you about the needlewomen 
of the City. 

In the course of the lust nine years I have classified 
every death in the City according to age, sex, occupa- 
tion, and residence, as well as according to the special 
cause of the death. I have therefore now’ accumulated 
facts which throw a light on the influence of occupa- 
tion ou the value of a City life ; and as regards the 
subject of your inquiry, namely, the mortality of 
needlewomen, the following facts may perhaps he of 
use to you. 

During the last nine years there have been 295 
deaths of needlewomen at 15 yeai’s of age and upwards 
in the City of J^omlon, and there Lave also been 181 
deaths of their children under 15 years of age, making 
altogether 476 deaths of this class. 

Of these 295, which may be regarded ns the work- 
ing or self-supporting portion of the class, 97 only 
reached the age of 45, and but 32 arrived at 65. Of 
every 1,000 deaths, therefore, among needlewomen at 
15 and upwai-ds, 671 occur before the 45th year of 
their age. Among all classes of women in the City 
at this age the proportion is but 325 per 1,000 of the 
deaths, and among the better classes, as the shop- 
keepers, it is only 296 per 1,000. The mortality, 
therefore, of needlewomeu at from 15 to 45 years of 
age is at least twice as great as that of other classes. 

And, again, if we examine the mortality from 
another point of view', namely, from the facts shown 
by the mean age at death, it will be seen that the 
value of a needlewoman’s life is hut small. At from 
15 to 45 years of age the mean ago at death among 
all classes of females in the City is 29 '6 years, and in 
all England it is a little more than 30 years ; whereas 
with the needlewoman it is but 24 ‘ 7 years. At other 
ages the mean age at death is as follows ; — 


Mean Age at Death of Women. 


— 

Needlewomen 
in the City. 

All Classes 
in the City. 

All Classes 
of Women in 
England. 

13 and over 

36-4 

54-1 

53'0 


60-2 

66-0 

CS'2 

65 „ „ , . i 

70-4 

75’i 

76-8 


_ These facts are sufficiently clear in their indica- 
tions of the high death rate and the early mortality of 
needlewomen ; but the question will naturally arise 
whether this excessive mortality is due to an unhealthy 
character of the occupation, or to the fact that the 
occupation di'aws into it the weakly portion of the 
community. An examination of the causes of death 
may furnish ns with an answer to llils. 


Causes of Death, per 1,000 Deaths, of Females at IS and 
upwards. 


— 

S 

1 a 1 

(2 K 

!, 

! ^ 

J • 
. ■« 

Needlewomen 

438 

9.5 



Shopkeepers - - . 

! 127 

200 



Al! clas.ses in the City - i 

1 194 

315 



All classes in England - | 

1 214 

106 

40 

t 


From this it is manifest that the two great causes 
of death among needlewomen are phthisis and con- 
tinued fever. The former disease is at least three 
times ns fatal with them as,, it is among the better 
classes of women in the Cit}-, and the latter is nearly 
three times as fatal. How far the occupation may 
be coueerned in causing phthisis is an open question, 
but there can be no doubt of the influence of the 
occupation and its concomitant circumstances in de- 
veloping, or ut least in favouring the malignity of 
coutinued lever, for there is no other class of persons 
in the City, excepting those who are occupied in 
■waiting on the sick, who are even nearly so liable to 
attacks of this disease. 

And there is yet another aspect of the question that 
deserves consideration. More than one-fourth of all 
the deaths among the children of needlewomen is 
from tubercular diseases, as scrofula, tabes, and 
hydi-ocephalus. In all England tho proportion ia 
• scarcely 7 per cent. And here, t^ain, it may be 
asked whether this terrible manifestation of tuber- 
cular disetme is due to the condition of life, to the 
close atmosphere, the poor diet, tho filthy home, or to 
the natural taint of a scrofulous constitution. But 
let it come whence it may, it is clear that there is 
great necessity for improving those social conditions 
which, if they do not actually engender the disease, 
are lai-gely concerned in msituring it. A very slight 
acquaintance witli the habits of the needlewoman, and 
the many circumstances which tend to impoverish 
her strength and sap her constitution, will be suf- 
ficient to show how urgent is the necessity for a 
large improvement of her social condition j and not 
alone is this needed among the very poorest classes 
who arc stnaggling for existence, and "who either die 
young or find their last home in a -workhouse, but it 
is also needed in those more refined establishments 
where the slaves of fashion are •worn out by exhaust- 
ing labour, or are liopelessly injured by the close 
atmosphere in which they are obliged to w’ork and 
sleep. In the latter class, indee<l, three great improve- 
ments of their occupation are necessary, namely, 
shorter hours of labour, more space for healthy respi- 
ration, and a proper regard to the effective ventilation 
of tho rooms where gas is used. 

I have vvritten this very hastily, but I hope it -will 
serve tho purpose yon hud in view when you asked 
mo to give you some information ou the subject. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

H. Lethest. 

E. D. Grainger, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 


404. Examination of the Effect of Blue Glass on Gas 
Flame. By Dr. Letheby, M.B., M.A., Ph.D., 
and Professor of Chemistry, &c. 

41, Finsbury Square, 

Dear Sir, 29th June 1864. 

I HAVE made a careful examination of the effect 
of blue lamp glasses on the colour and intensity of the 
gas flame, with the view of ascertaining whether the 
quality of the light would ho improved without 
seriously destroying the illuminating power. The 
results are, that when common London gas is burnt 
at the rate of five feet an hour from au Argand 
burnei' of 15 holes, with a seven inch chimney, the 
orange yellow colour of the flame is decidedly neu- 
tralized by the complementary blue tint of the glass ; 
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c. 


Eind the flame is whiter and more agreeable to the eyej 
bat the loss of light is rather serious 3 for when the 
ga.s is burning at the rate already mentioned with a 
colourless glass chimney, the illuminating power of 
the flame is equal to the light of 14 sperm candles s 
but with the blue glass it is equal to only 11‘7 candles 
— the loss of light, therefore, is nearly 16^ per cent. 
Tills is equiralent to burning 16^ per cent, more gas 
in the rooms to get the same amount of light ; and 
this would have the effect of heating and vitiating the 
atmosphere to the same extent. In considering, 
therefore, the advantage derived from a more agreeable 
Kght, wo must not lose sight of the disadvantage 
arisiti!' from the increased injuiy to the atmosphere. 
I enclose a table wliich 'ittiistrates the relative values 
of diflferent ilhminating agents in so far ns they afiect 
the terdperature and purity of the atmosphere 5 and I 
may add that they are the resnlts of my own experi- 
ments. I may further mention that for every pound 
of water inised one degree of Fahrenheit by the heat 
of the combustible, there are nearly o eiibie feet of air 
raised to that extent, so that the gas of a single 
burner giving the light of 12 candles will, in an hour, 
raise the temperature of neai-ly 700 cubic feet of air 
from an ordinary temperature (60®) to the uncom- 
fortable tenij)erature of 80®. This and the other facts 
of tlie table will show the necessity for good ventila- 
tion where gas is burnt in the work-rooms. 

Relative Values of Illuminating Agents, iu 
respect of their heating and vitiating Effects on 
the Atmosphere, when burning so as to give the 
Light of 12 Standard Sperm Candles per hour.* 


CanacI gas - 
CommoQ ditto 
Sperm oil • 
Benzole 
Paraffio 
ComptiiDe - 
Sperm ditto 
tVax candles 
Stearic ditto 
Tallow ditto 


Poimds 
of Water 

1® Fotn-. 


Oiygen I 
consumed! 
l{Cub.Ft.)., 


1950 

2786 

2335 

2326 

3619 

3231 


8-41 

8-82 

12-06 


2-01 

3-21 

3-33 

3- 54 

4- 50 


5- 90 

6- 25 
8-73 


112-2 

119-2 

131-7 

149-5 

156-2 

218-3 


work 3 partly to the ai-tificial iflumination bv mb- u 
these gii-ls work, so different both as to aua/tih.”*, 
quality from daylight 3 and partly to theTcS“"j 
deterioration of the atmosphere by combustiou 
affection is chiefly met with in those whose eve' 
naturally or congenitally somewliat less" 
than they ought to be, and whose powei-s of 
modation are therefore more called upon than t?”' 
would be in the healthy eye. But that the asthenon^ 
IS really brought 011 liy over-use of tlie or^an • 
pi-oved by the length of time which often liaL 
before the symptom mauifosts itself, not indeed tillT 
system generally, and the eyes in particular hart 


become weakened by overwork ; by the great k-nefit 
derived from tonic medicines 3 and by the greaiw 
working capacity of these women on Monday after 


Truly vours, 

R. D. Gri-aiuger, Esq. H.'LEXHEBr. 

405. ^Carsten Holthouse, Esq., F.E.C.S., 
burgeon to the Westminster Hospital, and 
the burrey Ophthalmic Hospital. 

I have had much experience in ophthalmic dis- 
orders ; I see from 2,000 to 3,000 eases every year 
I have paid much attention to the effects of occupation 
on nsion, especially as observed in young -women 

tTJ’w • They aa-e much subject 

to what IS called asthenopia, i.e., a want of power to 

nhlT of time on near or small 

Objects 5 the focussing or accommodating power of tlm 
eye (a^musculni- act) becomes exhausted by over-use 
so tha,t the patient can no longer maintain it in focus’ 
rest 3 indistinct; this necessitates 

< 3 ii-ected into 

renovfre? Thl muscular energy has been 

disease is 

f by the periods of working powei- becoming 
^ortei, and lie intervals of rest required becoming 
moi e ft-oqueut and longer, so that girls wlio ouce could 
work continuously for one, two, tSree, or mor?lmin-s 
before they expenencedanyasthenopic symptoms will 
now be unable to work without restinn-^heir eves for 
more than half an hour or 20 minutes, “andTveu Such 
shorter periods. These, symptoms always he“ome 
^'giavated at night,. or if the girls are employed on 
daik colours, ns black, which is found very^tr/ing to 
all eyes but the best. The ao-gravatinn n/fi ,7 ® 
toms at; night I bf 7 ^^ 

gmeial bodily eslmastion comegueiit oS bug conliiiuSd 


the Sunday’s rest. Besides this very common affection'^ 

which may be greatly relieved by the use of pmoe,! 
spectacles, diseases of a more serious kind— infiamma 
tory affections of a low type— are occasioimUyeetun' 
either in the coniimctiva or cornea, or not unfle 
quently iu tlie more important structures of fte 
eyeball— the choroid and retina, leading in the latter 
case either to total bliuclness or to such au amoaut of 
impaii-ment of sight as pennanently to incapacitate 
the patieut from getting her living by needlework 
I have no doubt that much of this mischief and 
suffering might be prevented by shortening the hoars 
of work, by attending to the ventilation of the work- 
rooms, and, where the individuals are affected with 
myopia or Lypermeti-opia, by an eai-liei- recourse 
to the use of spectacles, which coiTect these diopti-ic 
defects of the eye. Fourteen, and even 16 hours a 
day, which some of the.se needlewomen have told me 
theyai'e obliged to work, is much too long, and, if 
persisted in, is sure to lead, sooner or later, to tier- 
nianent injury of the sight. I have a young woman 
now under my cm-e who has been engaged in various 
kinds of needlework for the last eiglit years, and whose 
eyes are .so irreparably damaged' that she con now 
barely earn suificient to maintain herself by her 
needle, and wishes to emigrute. At one workshop in 
winch she was engaged, in Little Britiiin, 30 girls were 
employed at theii- needle, in one room with a low 
celling and only two windo-ws in it, from 8 in the 
morning till 10 at night. At some kinds of work she 
has been obliged to work hard day and niglit to eain 

much as 7s. a week, and has been so thoroughly 
knocked up at the eud of the week as to he too tired 
to go out on the Sunday, or even to read a book. 

_ To sum up, I should say that too many hours con- 
tinuous working of the eyes must of itself tend to 
tat^uc them ; but when they m-e employed, as is not 
imfrequeutly the case, on black fabrics, by artificifJ 
light, and iu ill veutilated rooms, the air vitiated by 
the products of respiration and combustion, there is a 
combination of unfavourable circumstances which 
tend to impair the health generally, and thereby to 
predispose to, and actually excite disease in the delicate 
organ whose powers are so unmereifullv ovci-taxed. 

May 24, 1864. Holthouse. 

406. George Critchett, Esq., Surgeon to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, iloor- 
neld?, late Surgeon to the London Hospital. 

Cases of defective sight omong.st the needlewomen 
or all kinds ai-e very fi-equeufc ; such defect is due to 
he prolonged use of the eye upon minute objects ; it 
•s aggravated by a feeble state of health, the result of 
aencieut air, ventilation, and nourishment. The adapt- 
mg or focussing power of tlie eye is impaired, kadiug 
to defective vision, and limiting vciy materially the 
time during which such persons can use the'eye. At 
1st it IS found that they can use tJie eye for a few 
hours. riiG period dui-ingwhich they can use the'eye 
IS gradually dimiiii.shed until it is i-educed to two oi- 

locmuiutes. The cases frem ovei-work at tlie needle 
oun about tlii-eo per cent, of all the eye affcctioiisat 
the Hospitiil. • 


niauy Qtucr modifying ooDditions. this Nepot-t, the quantities vm-y according to age, se.-i, and 
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There are certaiu congenita! defects in the eye, 
connected with the adjustment, which predispose to 
thi< disorder, and incitase its intensity. 

Has found that prolonged work by gaslight tends to 
develope this condition ; that is the time •when the 
sight most rapidly fails. 

Young -womeu -^vlio have ijeen working all day, if 
called on to prolong their work by gaslight, arc par- 
ticularly liable to suffer ; it is the prolonged effort that 
cause.s the evil. 

IVorking together in numbers, thus vitiating the 
atmosphere, predisposes to this weakness of the eye by 
lowering the general liealth. 

ilfliiy of these patients look pale and autemic or 
bloodless, and their general healtli bad. 

Working from 12 to 15 hours a day is likely to pro- 
duce this state of health. 

Knows that many of them do work for these 
hours. 

407. White Cooper, Esq., P.R.C.S., Surgeon 
Oculist to the Queen ; late Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital; consulting 
Ophthiilinic Surgeon to the Milliners’ and 
Dress-makers’ Benevolent Institution, &c.&c. 

I have had great experience iu all kinds of ophthal- 
mic disease, and paid much attention to the causes 
that affect vision. 

In nine years I met ■with 1,360 cases of affections of 
the eyes from overwork. 

Ordinmy needlework -within moderate limits is not 
usurious, but pi’oloiiged needlework produces an 
inability to continue working ; the worker finds it 
necessary to stop fi'equontly ; the object on wliich 
•<he is employed appears misty and confused, aud an 
indescribable feeling is produced, obliging the -n’orker 
to frequently close the eyes to rest them, until at 
l(.-ngtb, iu extreme cuse.s she cannot work at all. This 
effect is caused by coulinued strain and long appli- 
cation of the eyes on the same object, especially in 
iii<ufficient light. Moderate 'tvork in sufficient light 
would not have tlnit effect. 

I have seen cases of absolute loss of sight fi'om over- 
•work with the needle ; such cases are not common, 
but cases of inability to continue working are common. 
Overwork produces iu some instances a pennaueiit 
injury to the sight j but if the cause is removed at au 
early stage the e^•il may be airested. Neetliework 
carried on for 12 or 14 hours must unquestionably be 
iujui'ions to the eye ft’om the prolonged strain. Many 
domestic servants (ladies’ maids especially), suffer 
from needlework carried ou at night j and many ladies 
injure their sight by minute foncy work, especially 
worsted ■ work with gaudy colours. The number of 
cases of injury done to the eye by working for 
bazaars, &c., is quite surprising. Working with 
l.'i'ight colours or on black for a length of time is the 
most pernicious. Canied on in moderation, needle- 
work is not move injui-ions to the eye than engraving 
or watchmaking. • 

The custom of having black ^vork done by mtlficial 
light is very hurtful; the strain ou the eye is so great. 
The occuiTence of a public mouiming is attended -adth 
an increase of eye disorders. Gaslight is worse than 
daylight. The iujuiy to the eye from gaslight arises 
partly from the flickering or unsteady motion of the 
flame, and partly because the gas is deficient in blue 
rays ; it is, in fact, too red, and therefore too' exciting 
to the eyes. The- best precaution against mischief 
arising from this cause, is to have the flame sur- 
rounded with chimneys or globes slightly tinted -with 




consequences result from reading in railway carriages 
from the constant oscillation. \There it can be done, 
it is a great refreshment to dres.s-makcrs to have their 
room hung with l)!ue oi' green, — ^but nut flock paper 
prepared -witli arsenical green. It is a good plan to 
change frequently the colour of the work on which 
they are employed, as a relief to the eye. 

If provision wei'e made foi‘ the ventilation of gas 
burners, there would be little risk to the •work, and the 
I’ooms Avould be altogether more healthy. Prolonged 
work in hot room.s must teud to aggi-avate any dis- 
order or weakness of the eye, which would suffer from 
the geneial want of health in the worker. And eye 
affections are rendered worse by sleeping in badly 
ventilated rooms. I have frequently found that 
milliners who suffered fi'om overwork had at an 
earlier period of life hee3i afflicted with strumous or 
scrofulous diseases of the eyes, ^ 

which predisposed them to dis- 

Where contagious oiffitfaalmia 
presents itself, there should be 
perfect isolation, to prevent the 
spread of the disease, •which may ' ' ' ' 

be communicated by the use of 
the same towel, or by washing in 
the same basins. A simple but 
efficient mode of preventing in- 
fection would be by the use of an 
eye douche thus made, as origi- 
nally suggested by Sir William 
Wilde. A cistern capable of 
holding three or four gallons of 
water is fixed to the wall j it is 
open at the top to admit of its 
being filled, and closed by a -well- 
fitted lid to exclude impurities. 

A funnel-shaped zinc tube, fur- 
nished with a fine stiainer, is 
attached to the bottom ; from 
this extends a pipe of quarter- 
inch bore ; the end is cuiwed and 
ffirnished with a stop-cock and 
rose attached. Below this is a 
zinc basin furnished mth an 
ordinary plug and waste pipe, 
into which the water faDs. By 
simply holding the face over the 
rose and turning the cock more 
or less, a regulated jet of water 
can be thrown upon the eyes, 
which would effectually cleanse 
them. 


408. Geo. Lawsox, Esq.,F.Tl.C.S. Assistant Surgeon 
to the Royal London Ophthahuic Hospital, Moor- 
fields, ami the Middlesex Hospital. 

1st. My opportunities for obtaining information 
concerning the influence of employment on Eyesight 
arc derived from the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields. 

At this institution over 80,000 patients are seen 
annually, aud of these over 16,000 are new eases. 
This number is made up strictly from the working 
classes, not only from the immediate neighbourhood 
in which the hospital is placed but from all parts of 
England. 

TheE-ff^ect of prolonged Needlework on the Eyesight. 
The sight is influenced, 1st. By .the. direct effect of 



blue. I attach much importance to the position of the prolonged work on the eye iiself. 
light. It ought not to be on a level with the eyes, 2nd. It is often much affected by the impau-ed 
but .above or somewhat behind the woi-ker. The light health which prolonged needlework necessanly pro- 
should be thrown on the •work and not on the eye. duces. 


Gas produces great dryness of the air, which is irri- 
tating to the eye, aud to obviate this it is a good thing 
to have pans of water in the work-rooms where gas is 
burning. 

Unsteadiness of light is a discomfort o the e-je, and 
one source of mischief. I have also seen most injurious 


By the direct effect of prolonged work on the eye 
itself. 

1st. By over work of the eye, its accommodative 
power becomes exhausted. ' 

For looking at near objects, the power of accommoda- 
tion is brought into action, and a distinct effort is 


Medical 

Evidence. 

I.niiilou. 

W. Cooper, Esq. 
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required (thougli at firet unpercelved) to bring tbem 
into focus on the retina, the nervous expansion at 
the bottom of the eye. 

After long work the eye becomes fatigued, the 
strain is relaxed, and the image being thrown slightly 
out of focus appears indistinct. A continuance of the 
•work -without resting the eyes causes a complete relax- 
ation of the effort to accommodate, and a complete 
loss of the object on -which the eye is fixed. 

After a short rest the eye is again able to resume its 
work, and to continue it until fatigue again brings on 
the same symptoms of exhaustion. 

A m.aintenanee of this excessive fatigue daily for 
many hours, ultimately damages matevialiy the ac- 
commodative power of the eye, and renders necessai-y 
the early use of convex glasses. 

2nd. From long continued prolonged work, the eyes 
become congesteil, and a form of chronic ophthalmia 
is common. 

3rd. The retina from a continuance of over work 
may become more or less pai-alyzed, and incapable of 
appreciating correctly minute objects. A foi-m of 
am.aurosis is induced, -which may, unless the exciting 
cause, over work, is removed, pass on to complete 
blindness. 

Tlie class of patients in -whom I have noticed all 
tliese symptoms, are, neetllewomeu engaged in slop 
work ; in making button holes for gentlemen's collars ; 
in bootbinders ; and in women engaged at artificial 
flowermakiug. Similar symptoms I have seen, though 
less frequent ly, in watchmakers, steel plate engravers, 
and amongst the Spitalfields weavers. 

One case I will shortly record : — 

Eliza H , aged 18. A thin, delicate looking girl, 

presenting the characteristic appearance of one over 
worked and under fed. She gets her living hy 
making artificial flowers. 

This employment obliges her head to be for a 
long time continuously in a stooping position. 

The room in which she works is hot and conlined j 
40 women being engaged in it, sitting as close to eacii 
other as they are able. 

She is occupied from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily, after 
dark working by a strong gas light. When fully 
employed she can earn six shillings, but at present 
she only gains four shillings per week. 

Twelve days ago whilst at worlc with her flowers, she 
felt a violent throbbing across her temples, and suddenly 
saw, she says, a bright light like a “ star in the sky.” 

The eye immediately became painful, so ns to oblige 
her to cease from work. She went home to bed, and 
on the following morning the pain was less but the 
eye felt hot and looked red. On trying to read with 
that eye she found that practically she was blind. 

She could make out the lower part of an object 
placed directly in front of her, but the rest of it was 
dark. 

Examined with the ophthalmoscope, the cause of 
ell her present symptoms was found to depend on ex- 
tensive retinal hsemorrhage. 

In this patient I think the loss of the eye may be 
attributed, 1st. To the stooping position she was 
obliged to maintain daring her work, favouring a 
congestion of the eyes. 

2nd. To the many hours at which she was engaged. 

3rd. To an unhealthy and debilitated state, depen- 
on the close atmosphere in -which she lived, and the 
confinement to which she was subjected. 

Girls suffer veiy severely from derangement of the 
•uterine system, when overworked in hot and crowded 
rooms, breathing an impure air, and denied proper 
recreation and exercise. The disordered condition of 
the functions of the uterus reflects itself on other 
organs, and of these the eye not unft-equently suffers. 

^ The eye is much affected by the impaired health 
•which prolonged needlework necessarily produces. 

That the health suffers severely in ^ cases of pro- 
longed work in a confined room, ill ventilated ^d 
overcrowded, is a fact known to all. 

• The want of proper exercise, the continual breathing 
an impure atmosphere, and the maintenance of a con- 


strained position, favour the development of larp 
disease in all so circumstanced. 

In the young, proper gi-owth and development are 
arrested and a sickly constitution often engendei-ed 
The eyesight may and frequently does become second 
darily affected, and diseases of a low type, dependent 
on impaired nutrition and faulty assinmlntion ere 
common, and are witnessed daily in every Ophthabic 
Hospital in England. ‘ 

Injiuence of other Emplot/ments on the Eyesight 

Boiler makers. — Men engaged in boiler making fre- 
quently in their work meet with severe injuries to 
their eyes. In striking hot rivets, and in enttinw cold 
ones, fragments of the metal fly off with great rapiditv 
and often strike the eye. 

They either inflict a u’oiind which is more or leje 
dangerous to the eye, or else the chip of metal lodoe- 
itself within the globe. Such injuries to thocTearo 
most common. 

My owu experience is, that no class of mechmiics loic 
so many eyes from the work in which they are engaged 
ns boiler makers, and the meu engaged in stilldnt' 
i-ivete. Ouo man assured me that in one eslablisb 
ment in London, there were eight men who had each 
lost one eye. I have often questioned the men as to 
why they do not wear wire gauze protectors, luid I am 
invariably told, that although occasionally when en- 
gaged in specially dangerous work they do, yet tliev 
could not -weni- them habitually, as their masters would 
object. 

I have been informed by several workmen that 
•wiregnitze spectacles are an efficientproteefion against 
this evil. 

JPercussion caps. — Several eyes are lost every year 
from bad percussion caps. Made of a cheap and brittle 
alloy, instead of when struck by the hammer merely 
expanding out after the explosion of the detonating 
material within, one or more fragments of the metid 
are detached, and fly off with great velocity. 

If an eye is struck with ono of them, as too fre- 
quently happens, it either penetrates the globe or in- 
flicts n very dangerous wound. In all such cnscj 
which have come under my notice, I have found on 
inquiry that the caps used were flic, cheap ones. 

One m.an lost his cyo from shooting at a tai-get for 
nuts 5 a spicnlum of the metal flew off and lodged 
itself ill the eye, causing irreparable damage and total 
loss of the organ. 

Anotlier man lost his eye from shooting at sparrows, 
using at tho time some ciica.p caps he had purchased 
in the village. 

In another instance a child had a piece of a gun cap 
lodged in the eye, from playing with a toy pistoL 
Tho caps weto purchased at the toy shop where the 
pistol was sold. I have mentioned these three cases 
as illustrating three different uses for which the cheap 
percussion caps are commonly employed. 

On the vijurious Effects of working hy Aftificiol 
* Light, particularly Gas Light. 

Much work by gas light is prejudicial to the eyes. 
The bright yellow glai-e of a room so lighted by gas 
that fine -work may be conducted, acts as anii'i'ifant to 
the eye, speedily induces fatigue, and an inability 
without great discomfort to continue using it for imy 
lengthened period of time. 

The congested appearance of eyes in the morniDg 
which have been much -worked over night in a reom 
well lighted with gas, mustbe familiar to all. 

The injurious effect of working by gaslight is mueu 
increased if tlio light is a flickering one. The con- 
tinued motion of tho light throws alternately and 
in-egularly, into sudden light and shade (although per- 
haps only to a slight extent) the object on which the 
eye is fixed, and tires the accommodative power of the 
eyes, by frequently requii-ing them to readjust lhe>r 
focus. If gas is to be used for lighting large rooms 
where many persons are employed for hours at ane 
work, the greatest care should be taken that the fimne 
of each burner is perfectly steady. „ . . 

The argand burner affords a good and steady 
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Each burner should be furnished with a glass chimnc7, 
which steadies the light, increases the draught, and 
favours the conipietc consumption of the gas. To 
destroy the yellow glare which is so objectionabie in 
rooms well lit up with gas, each chimney might be 
tinted with a little cobalt blue. 

dO.'). H. H.5J\TOCK, Esq., F.11.C.S., Surgeon to the 

Koval Westminster Opbtbalmic Hospital We have 

ma'uv cases of dressmakers and other needlewomen 
at this hospital. They are for the most pan out-door 
patients. They are usually in au atiKinie condition, 
the result of long confluenient at work in close, 
iU'Veutilaied rooms, and want of fresh air and exer- 
cise. The long hours of work by gas light are 
e.speciallj’ injuriou.s. 

Vi’liat they chiefly suffer from is atrophy of the 
nerve ; this disease is gradually, and to an uupro- 
fessional observer imperceptibly developed ; the 
ophthalmoscope is needed in order to detect its exis- 
tence in all its early stages. 

We treat them with steel and mineral acids, &c., 
and we specialh' ui-ge in advanced cases eutir'e rest 
of the organs, and where possible the patients going 
into the country ; in milder cases we find considerablo 
benefit from getting them into the country from 
Saturday to Monday. 

410. [From the report of this hospital for 
18C3 it appears that during the previous 
year 7,531 persons had applied there for 
relief; of them 93 were dross-makers, 45 
milliners, and 120 seamstresses, 3,370 were 
classed as children, wives, widows, or as 
having no employment, the rest were dis- 
tributed among ICO different occupations.] 

411. T. Fldctoff, Esq., Surgeon to the AsBOciation 
for the Aid and Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners. 
— My experience during the many years that I have 
been connected with the dress-makers and milliners’ 
institution, as ntedical attendant, is, that owing to the 
long continuous sedentary employment that theyouug 
women, are subjected to in the West End houses of 
business, chest complaints generally pi-evail, also de- 
fective action of tlie liver, aud dyspepsia; hence, in 
many instances, they are not able to take sutficient to 
sustain the vital functions properly. From the long 
and continuous straining of the eyes during working 
hours they become bloodshot, frequent head-aclic is 
induced, and from tins divei-siou of the proper nervous 
action to the nerves of the stomach and liver the 
maladies before mentioned are brought on. 


412. E. Johnson, Esq., M.D., Cavendish Place. — I 
have had for some years, in the exercise of my profes- 
sion, considerable opportunities of observing the effect 
produced on the health ofthe workpeoplcby the condi- 
lionsunder which millinery and dress-making businesses 
arc carried on in West End houses. Ko special disorder 
can bs pointed out among them ns the result of their 


occupation, but there is, no doubt, in them all a low Medical 
physical tone. Amongst the younger girls amenorrhcca Evidence. 

is not uncommon, likewise dyspepsia. Much is at- 

tributable to the fact of their being in so many cases 
in the first instance country girl.s, who have either ^[^Ify7'Lo^d 
ne^•er worked before at sedenUry occupations, or at * ' ' ' - 
all events have done so in a pure air and with oppor- c. 
tnuitics for healthful exercise. Such persons suffer 
much, and often perm.aneutly, from the confinement in 
cIo.®e rooms, nud the complete change iu their mode of 
life. Tins is* more particularly the case with the 
younger ones, who commence in London at a lime of 
life when they are particularly susceptible of men- 
strual or other functional derangements. Indigestion 
is common among them. Their stomachs seem deli- 
cate through want of air and exercise. I have every 
reason to believe that the food is wholesome, and is 
supplied them iu sufficient quantity, generally speak- 
ing, and, though plain, is varied, as far as you can 
e.xpect it should be, fromd-ay today ; but their appetite 
fails .and they grow fastidious, requiring some piquant 
relish to stimulate them. 

I liavc alw.ays found employers very kind iu cases 
of illness ; hut they are so pressed for room that the 
kindest thing for all concenied is iu most instances to 
get the sick ones out of the house, if possible. The 
private house?, in which the work is to so great an 
extent carried on, arc very ill adapted for places of 
w'ovk. Girls constantly complain of getting colds in 
the work-room, owing to their being compelled to sit 
iu a draught, aud at the same time speak of the heat 
aud closeuess of the room. It is very seldom that 
any system of proper ventilation can be successfully 
applied, and the space is necessarily very limited, so 
that iu the season work-rooms and bed-rooms are fre- 
quently overcrowded. 

I have not met with any cases of ophthalmia, which 
I should feel justified in attributing to the work of 
dress-makers. They occur for the most part among 
the commoner class of girls, the inferior day-workers 
or mere needle-women. They are in most cases 
eatarrlial affections of the lid, and usually occur in 
strumous girls, and at most are instances of constitu- 
tional debility, developing itself in the weakest part. 

There is an affection of one of the internal coats of 
the eye, “the choroid,” observed in mourning workers. 

The symptoms are, after long work, occasional tempo- 
rary loss of sight, and dark objects like flies constantly 
floating before the eyes. This depends on congestion 
of the choroid inembrnne. 

Xo doubt in xuauy places in the season the girls’ 
cnergie.s are over-taxed, merely by long houra of work, 
independently of close rooms and want of exercise. 

It is obvious that overwork is injurious, but the three 
matters arc nlw.ays so mixed up together in the cases 
that come before a medical practioucr tbat it is im- 
possible to separate them, so as to apportion to each 
cause its due shave iu the result. I have no hesita- 
tion iu saying that some legislative interfercnee to 
limit the hours of work would be very generaUy bene- 
ficial, smd for young persons, at all events, is almost 
necesswy. 


[The following evidence is important as embodying the results of a private inquirj' undertaken at 
the request of Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy Couocil, by an oxpenenced medical pr^- 
titioncr, who has made the matter an especial subject of careful investigation, and has taken valuaoie 
evidence of a purely medical nature*, which obviously could be procured only by a member ot nis 
profession, and through private inteiwiews with the employed by themselves. It affords ine great 
satisfaction to perceive that a wholly independent inquiry, conducted in a different mode, and 
different conditions from mv own, in most substantial particulars confirms the evidence, upon wtiicn 
my report is founded. — H.W.L.] 


413. J. N. Eadclipfe, Esq., GuUdford Street, Hon. Secretary to the Epiclemirfogical Society, and 
Medical Superintendent of the National Plospital for Paralysed and Epileptic. ^ 

The inquhy was conducted towards the close of the higher class (“private”) houses of busmess at t e 
summer season of 1863, and its chief object was to West End of London. _ 

ascertain, as far as practicable, the actual coudition of It was necessary ^at the cx^ined Simula do n 
health among the employed, while following their .avei-ago heal^, and that they , P would admit 
occupation, aud holding themselves to be well, in the statements might be trusted imp y, 


* Want of space has compelled me to omit, -with Mr. Iladolifie's sanction, certain portions of his communication, trhioh are les» 
exclusively medical than those which 1 have retniaed. 


2. 
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Medical of ready Teriftcation. The essence of the inquiry vas 
Evidence, tbe determination of the physical condition of the 
— T" Aea//Ajefftwoi’kei-s. The pressure of other professional 

engagements ha.s prevented the inquiry from being 
Mr.H.W.Lord. fully completed. 

20 persona were examined fulfiiliug the conditions 

c. required ; none had lieen engaged less than 18 months 
in a West End house. Rightly to hare estimated the 
influence of the employment upon the physical powers, 
some knowledge of the individuals e.xamii!e<l previous 
to their commencing work as dres.s-makers would have 
been necessary. Opportunities of .seeing three of the 
esuiuined several times prior to and affer the autumn 
vacation clearly showed that too high an estimate had 
in the first instance been formed of their usual state 
of healtln It is requisite to note that the statements 
of die examined respecting their physical condition 
are at the best imperfect. Regarding themselves as 
in good or fair health, it was difficult to induce them 
to couvei-se with freedom on their actual state. Again, 
for the same reason, questioiw could not be pushed to 
the extent necessary to elicit a thorough history of 
the health-condition of each individual. The state- 
ments made therefore I'epreseut a higher grade of 
lieulrh than actually exists. 

In only one instance ^verc the general assertions of 
“ good health," or being “quite well,” and of “suffering 
little from the work,” apparently borae out by a more 
detailed exaniinatioii. I say apparently borne out, us 
the person referred to was seen but once ; and twice or 
thrice when, during the first interview, all derangement 
of function has been denied, subsequent opportunities 
of seeing the individuals have shown that there was 
marked and persistent disorder of health due to em- 
ployment. In the instance, to which allusion has been 
made, the person had lived for several months in a 
highly respectable, though small, West End house of 
business, which employs eight resident workers. The 
hours of work never exceed 12 out of the “season,” or 
13^ in the season. Work usually closes at 5 o’clock 
on the Saturday, except in tlie season. The employed 
live with the employers as one family. The house is 
in every re.spect a ‘Miome” to them. The food is 
good, varied, uiietiuted, and Avell served. TJie bed- 
rooms are comfortable. The employers are very kind 
and considerate, and the liouse is a “ home ” for the 
employed equally on Sundays ns on week days. 

In the remaining instances the liealth was more or 
less disordered. The e.xumined wtn-e not ill, yet they 
were not well. Their physical power, s wore manifestiy 
below par. Their state is perhajis mo.st accurately 
Ueseribed as one of permanent fatigue, more or les-s 
markecL They were subject to fleeting muscular pains, 
pamcularlv in the back, trunk, and lower limbs. 
Almost all suffered, to a greater or less extent, from 
back-ache or side-acbe. There was a constant feeling 
ot weariness, which was imperfectly relieved by sleep 
A common expression was, “I get up in the morning 

tlun Ijoia of the spirit tmd pmrer for my other ocon- 
pation. There was considerable nervous excifabilitv 
sigmticaut of over-taxed mental as well as phvsieal 
powers._ Their spirits were apt to run into extiLies 
? depressed, now unduly excited 
a tufle upset and worried ” them. They were liable 
to nervous heaihiches and tie-cloloreux! As more 

’Tv ^'i T Tf and want of exercise 

they had feeble although excitable pulses. They were 
liable to palpita'ion of the heart. Their extremitL 
paitieularly the- feet, were commonly cold, summer 
and winter, from defective circulation; They were 
mai'Urs to chilbkins. Their feet and {e^ofSn 
spelled towm-ds night, and ached miserably Their 
respirahon was in, perfect, the cliest expanding insuffi- 
^ungs lacking due infiatioin Their 
digestion TOs also imperfect. They suffered often 

th,y neie liable to a sense of ci-.-iving and sinking. 

3 Vdfinbln nr.f1 . ? 


: variable,^ .and often squeamish! 


Their appetite win 

it “ “ were gciiemUy di, 

tm-bed, the i.Teo,,!.,? - 


quantity, or painful. The examined suffered, in shori 
from the usual consequences of defective innervati 
and protracted fatigue, the uece.'isary results 
monotonous and sedeutaiy occupation pushed tocice 
The effects described were found among the examine! 
ill every grade of develojiment. At the best they were 
never entirely absent. They had gradually oroim 
from the occupation, and the susceptibility to°them 
seemed to increase the longer the employed Iiad been 
engaged in it. 


[b rom the typical cases which follow I have 
omitted some of the remarks made by the 
witnesses as to the health of their felloy. 
workers; they ai-o to the same effect as 
the foregoing statement of Mr. Radcliffe 
H.W.L.] 


Case 1. 

A—, aged 20, day-worker, has worked for four 
years in first-class court dress-maker’s house. Lives 
thi'eo-quarter.s of a mile from place of business. Com- 
menccs work, both in aud out of senaou, at 9 a Ji. ■ 
leaves usually at 9 r.M. Before drawing-rooms works 
until midnight one uight, and the next uiuht all 
througli until 9 the following morning. Has complete 
rest for tlie whole of the drawing-room day. At other 
times in the season, perhaps once a fortnight, works 
until 11 p.jf.; sometimes, but rarely, that has happened 
two or three times a week. Never works at home ; 
is so tired with her ordinary work that she is oblweil’ 
as a rule, to put out her own dresses to be made! 
Goes to bed at 11 p.m., aud gets up at 7 a.m. 

Breakfasts at 8 a.m.; tea aud bread and butter' 
occasionally an egg. Dinner provided by herself, and 
taken to house of business ; alway.s cold meat ; usually 
a sandwich of beef or ham aud bread and butter. No 
vegetable.s throughout the working week. Tea at 
6 p.sc,, iv-ith bread and buttei-, provided by the house 
of busiuea.s. The tea is not good ; tastes as if it con- 
tained much soda. Supper at 10 p.m. ; consists, when 
at home, of cold meat or a chop, bread, and stout; 
when at house of business of iircad and cheese and beer 
(or porter) j the inttor sometimes not good. When 
working tlirougli the niglit, cold ham, bread, and tea 
or coffee at 2 a.m.; aud tea, bveml and Initter at 8 a.m.; 
the ham very salt, tlie Ijuttor ilis-agi’ccalilo, the cofiee 
good. 

The worlc-room small for tho iminber of occupants ; 
very oppressive when the gaa is lighted. Fan-tail 
burners fixed about the level of the eyes wlieii 
standing. 

Suffers much from debility. Tiiis first began after 
tv’o years’ residence in Loudon. At times severe pain 
in the chest and aching in the legs, back, and limbs 
generally. During heavy work the aching of the legs 
and ancles has sometimes been so severe that she 
could scarcely sit in lier chair ; they became much 
Bwollen. Suffers often from a dull, aching pain in 
the head, witii dazzling of the eyes. Often turns 
quite blind during its continuance j it comes on iu the 
after part of the day, aft«r the gus is lighted, and goes 
off immediately on leaving work and going into the 
open ah‘. (Appetite variable, bowels extraordinarily 
costive, menstruation disturbed and insufficient.) 

Is in as good health iw most of her companions, 
Does not consider herself unhealthy. Others safer 
more than she; residents move than day-workers, 
ilie former are more liable to headache and fainting. 
Jirequently some of them have to go to bed during the 
afternoon when under press of business. Coughing 
Is very eominou in the work-room. Many, if the? 
lun down a short flight of staii’s quickly, cough 
violently, and are unable to speak for some moments. 
Mr. Radcliffe continues : 

I saw A — again after a six weeks’ holiday in the 
conutiy, and was astouislu'cl at her changed appeal'- 
ance. The ]jallor of the face had vanished, the pahs 
was quiet, and digestion normal. She had lost cntii’ely 
the aching of tlie linibs'and back, her feet mid legs no 
longor swelled, and .she had gained- considerably in 
flesh. I scarcely roeogiiised her, and foi-the first lime 
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fully estimated the extent, to ^yllich her physical mitted for two months. When she came to town she 
powers had been depressed by the work of the season, was ruddy and in perfect health. Where she now 
and, indeed, of the whole period since her previous lives the resident hands vise at 7 -t.ii., and commence 
vacation. work, both in and out of the season, at 8 a.m. Work 


closes out of llie season a 
the season from 9 to 9 . 1 


from 8 to 8.45i*.M., and in Slr.n.W.Lord 
} P.M. ; work is never pro- 


E— , a resident at n court dress-maker’s. Work traded beyond 9.30. ’The timVfov retiriug to bed is 
mmeuces in the season at 8.30 a.ii., and ceases at 10 jq.SO, but the hands can go to bed as 


commences in the season at 8 . dU a.ii., ami ceases at 

»b„ut 1 1 p.lt. Out of tlie season seldom more than ^ “j. . 

from 9 to 9. Often ceases at tea time, o or o. 30. the same table and in the same miinner as their em- 

She now (at the close of the season) gets up m the ^layers. The breakfast hour is 7.30, and the meal 

oruing almost as weary as when she goes to bed at „„usi„,g of coffee, bread, and butter ; on Sunday bacon 


morning almost as weary as when she goes to bed at 
ni«ht. Is too tired to sleep soundly ; sometime.^ can- 
not sleep till late in the morning. Is liable to dis- 
tressing di’eams. Her appetite keeps up with a little 


consists of coffee, bread, and butter ; on Sunday bacon 
or an egg is added. Dinner is served at 1 p.m., and 
consists of a hot joint one day and cold the next, with 
whatever vegetables are in season. Beef and mutton 


pampering, else she could not get on. Her Sunday at or roasted are the staple dishes, but these are 

home in the couiitry is her salvation j the change gives frequently varied with fish, veal, and pork ; .stews and 
her a new lease of life for the coming week. hashes are sometimes sub.stituted foi- joints. There 

She is veiy pale, and her face is puffy. Towards jg always pudding or pies with cold joints. The tea 
evening the legs and feet swell and become painful, iiom- 5 p.jj. . tiie meal consists of tea, bread, and 
She is always weary, and her limbs and "bones, and ], utter. Supper is placed on the table at 10 p.ii., and 

back ache a great deal. The liack^ is very painful at consists of bread, cheese, and lieer. Half a pint of 

times. The .stomach is uot doing its work well ; her djuner, and the same quantity tor 

food “ lies heavy,” or it gives rise to pam m the pit supper, but in reality the amonut is not stinted. The 

of the stomach. She is troubled with much flatnlence jg excellent, well cooked, and most comfortably 

and occasional palpitation. She is constantly thii'aty ; f5gpved. No liniit is placed on the quantity consumed, 
tongue contracted, fiery red, with papillte much en- ^gals are uot hurried. The work-rooms are 

lai'ged at the tip, and covered with a white tur ‘'■t Jlic roomy and comfortable ; the bed-rooms perhaps a little 

centre and at the base. _ Bowels vm-y costive ; ^suffers (lefideut. The house is a thorough homo for the 

resident hands. 

Tlie first three montlis she was in tutvu she was 


much at intervals from hcomoiThoids. Is “ bothered ” 
with a cough, which will leave her when she has her 


holiday. The respiratory sounds iu the subdavicular g^ceedingiy well. Then she began to suftbr from 


spaces are barsh and inspiration 


severe he.adaches. Sometimes she would get up, 


pulse is feeble and frequent, the heai't excitable ; sometimes go to bed with a headache. Her head 


menstruation irregular, defective, aud painful 

Does not consider herself at all a “bail specimen 


troubled her most at the time of her monthly courses. 
She was unwell a fortnight after she came to town, 


of a dress-maker ; some are more robust than herself, jogj j,gj. courses for five months. At the montlily 

others less. Should not think of troubling a doctor frterval always suffered more or less pain 


in her present state of health. 

I saw this young person again immediately after a 


in the back. She attributes tlie ebange herself to the 
close confinement. During the last three months she 


three weeks’ vacation, during which she had taken has been losing strength. The face has become pale, 
abundant riding and walking exercise. The change The legs ache a good deal towards night, and swell 
was very marked. The countenance, though still slightly. Her bowels are very costive. The appetite 
pale, had lost that peculiar unhealthy pallor which it has kept good. She has palpitation, but no pain, after 
possessed before she left town ; she had gained flesh j eating. The pulse is normal. As a rule, she is not 
the persistent weariness was lost ; the digestive fune- much fatigued when she ceases work in the evening, 
tious were doing their work well, and except a slight She has not found the hours for work too long, 
redness, with enlarged papillm at the extreme tip of ' p-rom the investigation, of which the chief results 
the tongue, there were no iudicatious of previous briefly stated, supported by a much lai-ger 

distiirhauce ; the pulse liad gained in volume aud experience of the physical condition of dress-makers 
diminished in frequency, and the heart was much less ^ sick-bed, I have no hesitation iu affirming that 
excitable. She had “ never felt in better health and average w'ork-day of 12 hours, including the time 
spirits.” given to meals — the minimum daily period of work 

I have selected these examples ns showing in the almost universally adopted by the best houses of busi- 
most marked manner short of acknowledged indispo- vVest End of Loudon— over taxes the 

sition or acute illness, the influence of dress-raakiug plivsical powers of the eiuployod. 80 far as my 
upon the health both of resident aud non-resident o\,gervatlon extends, 12 hours’ daily occupation with 
workers in two of undoubtedly the best regulated ueedle (for the interval of meals may be left out 

establislmients at the West End of London. In these consideration),* cannot long be continued witLont 
establishments the amount of late aud night work is (jamaoin" the health to a greater or less extent, 
imnllev, llie food belter, md the comfort much grentev A ft„°„bservme that the day of 12 hours is cou- 
thaa in many of the first and second class houses of , exceeded® Mr. Raddiffe continues,— 

Irasmess m the same qoocter of tho metropolis. It i7oa m'or to suppose that a stress of irork falls 

[Mr. Radcliffe added the following case as aai sumraerseason alone— the seasonparca-cc/Ze/wr. 

instructive illustration of the bealth-lustory largely employed bouses of business there is a 

of a dress-maker under favourable circum- -viduter season, aud occasional pushes of work, which 
stances.1 tax the powers of the employed quite as heavily as 

^ o the summer season. In the winter seawn the hours 

r, ofworkroay uot be so prolonged, and there may not 

C-, aged 18 years, a resident hand at Madame--, ^ night-work, but the number of hands 

th'ess-maker, a respectable second-class house ot Irasi- , ^ hems, (is a rule, fewer, and tho work being 

ness; six resideuthands, and from 12 to 15 non-resident , ^ „m.gaed by gas-light, the employed, suflfbr as 

are employed. She has been in her pi;esent situation often more than in the boldest summer 

six months ; it is her fli’St situation m town. _bhe 

previously served a twelvemonth’s apprenticeship in r„ n,,estion of overcrowding and lighting 

the country, but did not live m the house of business. j 

She then worked from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. At first she Mr. Radelifte slat^ that fashionable 

suffered much from her head in conse.quenee of the _ The employed ,m 


suffered much from her head in consequence of the 
confinement and close work, aud her courses intev- 


Mr. Kadclltfe considers that ihe waol 
after a meal, whether it he hurried or not, 


ill"- hoies irr,;« h„e „ceptly;.« heed ll-.m a pc- 
of . fixed period o, .eta.il.a at meal time., the liblTrf i»««l»E ta-iJmtely 
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tracted outbreak of itch, and a somewhat severe 
irruption of measles. The densely-crowded work- 
room of another fashionable house is liable to freq^uent 
pollution from an adjoining water-closet. 

The evil consequences, wdiich the employed espe- 
rieuce from the gas, arise almost entirely from the 
bad arrangement of the buniers, and the absence of 
ventilating chimneys. In one workroom within my 
knowledge, by the use of capacious ventilating chim- 
neys above the jets, the ill effects, to which nt one 
time the gas gave rise, have been completely clone 
away with. 

tMr. RadcHffe considers that much of the 
ill health of dressmakers is attributable to 
the unsuitableness (and in some eases to 
the bad quality and insulBciency) of the 
food provided for them, coupled with 
the frequently offensive mode ot serving,* 
the absence of comfortable apartments for 
meals and the shortness of the time allowed 
for them. He mentions a case as coming 
within his own knowledge, where “the 
corner of the kitchen (where the meals are 
taken) is occupied by a sink, and the em- 
ployed have several times been nauseated 
while at meals, with sewer air rushing up 
the escape pipe.” The want of sitting 
rooms “whicla would enable the employed 
“ to escape after w’ork from the atmosphere 
“ of the woi-k-TOom,” the defective provi- 
sions for ablution, and the discomfort of 
sleeping apartments, the neglect of venti- 
lation, and the excessive overcrowding in 
both workrooms and bed-rooms, are made 
the subject of strong comment, as also is 
the absence of suitable provision in ease of 
sickness.] 

The want of domestic comfort (he siiys) tells most 
injuriously upon the employed ; it iuteusifies the 
depresslDg inllueuce of the occupation and is a fruit- 
ful source of moral deterioration. In not a single 
establishment coming within the scope of my inquiry 
did I ascertain the existence of any ijrovisiou what- 
ever for the mord and intellectual well-being of the 
employed.” 

[In illustration of the mode of living and diet 
in Wesc End houses Mr. Radcliffe cites 
several interesting cases, which I have 
omitted as being in most respects substan- 
tially the same as those which have fallen 
under my own notice. 

He refers also to a statement by the head 
of a Liverpool house that, since she made it 
a rule to add bacon, an egg, fish, or cold 
meat to the breakfast of her resident hands, 
she lias found that, although she originally 
made the change from a sense of duty, she 
has been more than compensated by the 
increased amount of work done in the 
morning. 


414. Letteh from Dr. Tripe, Medical Officer c 
H sAirn FOR the Hacknet District. 

__ . Mm-ch 16, 1864. 

Hacksey being a suburban district, I have n 
had an opportunity there of ascertaining the iiiflueu^ 
on health of indoor employment j 1 have however ofti 
had cases in my private practice of indigestion, ic 
pairment of the blood-making processes, gi-eat debilit 
and uterine derangements iu young females. Tf 
few workshops I li.are seen in my own locality ai 
not properly ventilated, and there can be no doubt thi 
much ot the evil resulting from needlework is cause 
by want of venfilation. But tlie difficulty is not i 


The next paragraph, though not connected 
with any medical question, is too important 
to be passed ov’er. I have not had any other 
ease of the kind brought under mv notice * 
H.W.L.] 

In one instance I ascertained the existence of a 
very scandalous system of “ track.” A well reputed 
and first class West End employer is in the habit of 
p.aying her hands, both resident and non-i-esident 
only a part of their salaries when due. Any applies! 
fion for arrears is set aside, until tliey reach a o-ood 
round sum, and then the employer proffers the appli- 
cant an order upon her tradesman, giving her clearly 
to undei-stand that, if she docs not think fit to receive 
her arrears in articles of dress, her services will be 
dispensed with. In the case of one out-door worker 
earning 12s. a week, the arrears of salary amoimled to 

3/. In the cose of another out-door worker, receiving a 
similar salary, the arrears amounted to no less than 4^ 
[The following statement was made to 
Mr. Radcliffe, by a first hand, who liad 
worked in two of the best houses at the 
West End, three years in each house.— 
H.W.L.] 

The work done after 9 p.m. as a rule does not pav 
for the gas consumed beyond that hour. Frequently 
not half an hour's work is done between 9 and 11 p.if. 
or later ; when an occasional pressure of business arises 
the hands would work willingly and w'ell late hours. 
But systematic working after 9 r.n. leads to no pro- 
fitable result. The whole of the work done after that 
time could be readily done earlier iu the day, if the 
workers came to their work less fatigued with the 
over-night labour. Tlie late hours deprive tliemof 
all spirit for their w'ork, and tltey work without that 
interest in it that drives the fingers along. They 
work sluggishly and indifferently. Any excuse to 
idle a moinont is too readily seized upon. In the 
fli'st bouse in which I ivas employed, work commenced 
in the slack season at 9 A.5i. and terminated af llr.H. 
In the busy season work would commence not later 
than 8 A.M., and ho continued until midnight, or I, 2, 
or 3 o’clock in the moniing. It urns common to sec 
some of the hands after 10 r.tr. silting fiist asleep 
with their work on their knees. Ifthci'c were no 
particular stress of work, the lioads of 1lie tables 
would take no notice. I have seen workers fall dead 
asleep in tlie midst of a stitch. If wo worked veiy 
late, no relaxation was permitted next day, and as a 
consequence between 3 and 4 p.ir., half the worker? 
in the room w'ou'ld be nodding over their work. In 
this house I have seen iu a single day Ihrec or four of 
the hands faint nt their w'ork, and hysterical attacks 
were common. 

[Haying regard to the house referred to, I 
think it probable that the statement as to 
the hours of work in the season is intended 
to _ show extreme and exceptional eases. 
Witnesses, in other respects adverse, state 
that work there after 11 p.w. is rare and 
confined to a few hands. — H.W.L.] 


provide means of ventilation, but to induce workers 
to use them. The pooi-er classes, including ail persons 
working at sedentary employments, are afraid of what 
they call draughts, and .so shut out all the air they cap. 

Late hours of work have also produced much evil, 
but the pressure of business is not so great iiitbe 
eastern and nortli.easteru disti'icts, as at the west eud 
of London. Tliei-e is a great difficulty to be encouu- 
tei’ed iu legislating for stated hours, as the u'ork to 
be done is in the ciggrccjate not more than enough 
for those employed, and to compel employers to 
employ more hands would, I feni’, reduce the wages to 
something below starvation point, or at any rate yeiy 


" quality noi- abundanw^o^f^food^Ld Vmay°add^Mr witness) « that in houses of busineEs neitber & 

« generally among the class of families, from which ffie 'workers ewSy cle ” J’Jre 
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near it ; whilst to limit the age, sar to 18 or 19, would 
tlu-ow more work on those above tlie age, when any 
great press came in. ily patients have told me that 
a whole room full will be kept up occasionally until 
3 or 4 in the morning at the west end drinking strong 
tea, and then go to bed for three or four hour.*, but 
at the same time they say they would rather do this 
occasionally, than have their pay reduced. There 
can be no doubt that work of this kind tells most 
injuriously on growing persons, as they require more 
rest. 

I have also inquired as to the effect on health 
of the sewing machine, and I am informed that they 
all feel better, and look better, after they li.avc got 
accustomed to the work. More ventilation can also 
be used, and the feelings of prostration, mal-aise, pain 
of the chest, indigestion, &c., are ollcn cured by the 
change of occupation. 

In the few work place.s I have entered (for girls) 
the majority tvere under 20 years of age. '\\’’ork 
girls marry young as a rule, and commence young, 
14 or 15, so that a large proportion are between 14 
and 18. I am sorry tiiat I cannot give you auy more 
definite information. 

Faithfully yours, 

II. IV. Loi'd, Esq. JouN IV. Thipe. 


I was ultimately shown into a kind of .4ied, in which Medical 
it was said that five persons worked. Evidence. 

II. IV. Lord, Esq. ' jous Linur.i;. Lo»*k.p . 


41G. Leiter from Du. Calla.uu, Medical Olticer of 
Health for Islington. 


St. Mary, Islington, 

Veshy Offices, Upjiev Street, N., 
Dear Sir, June 24th, 1S64. 

My opinion coincides with that of Dr. Laukester, 
that the nver*crowding of work-rooms does, at the 
present time, come properly undei' the cognizan(;c 
of a medical officer of health. For although the 
29th section of the Nuisances RemoVid Act Is 
mostly taken as applying to houses in which people 
sleep at night, thei'C is nothing in the section itself 
which limits its application in this way. I do not 
know whether this is the view taken hy the mtigis- 
tnites (who are the interpreters of the statute), since, 
in the way yon refer to, we have never attempunl to 
put it into force. Our proceeding.s for over-crowding 
have only taken place where rooms have lieen occupictl 
ns tenements hy separate families. At the same time, 
I consider that I have a right, under the statute, to 
insqicct work-rooms ivhich there may he any re-ason lo 
believe over-crowded. That I have not done so here 


415. Letter from J. Liddlk, Esq., Medical is uol, then, due to a notion that I had no right to do 
Officer OF IIUiVLTH for the Whitechapel it, but to the multiplicity of other matters wiiich fall 
DisTici. within the range of my duties in so large a piiri.di iis 

Sil 5 1st April 1864. Islington, and to the feeling that, with my pre-cut 

» * « * • statf of assistants, aud the time which I devote to my 

I FivD upon inquiiy that some of the rooms are official duties, the inspection of work-rooms could only 
overcrowded and badly ventilated, that the mode of he undertaken at the expense of neglecting other 
life of the workers is not calculated to sustain health, equally important .work. And now as to tht; »iuestioii 
particularly in the case of growing gii-ls, (the hours of of cubi(! space which ought to be allotted to each occu- 
labour l>eing too long, viz. from 10 to 12 hours daily, jiant of a sleeping-i’oom or work-room, my experience 
aud the cmployiueiit^bcing entirely sedentary). That here is derived from what I have observed in the single 
as roun'' men andyoung women in some establishments rooms occiiiued by several persons together in poor 
work together in the same room for 12 hours daily, families. And here, in carryiug out the 29th section 
with nn^iiiterval of one hour only for diuuer, (but of the Nnisauces Removal Act, we have been eoui- 
in some iu.=tances tlu> young ivomen bring their iielled to limit oiir demand for space by w/iai it is 
dinners with ShcTU, so that then thei'u is no interval for Jbund practicable to ciUTV out with the pre.scnt 
relu.xation and for clnuigo of nir.) the morals and th« accommodation for poor families in London. I have 


health of yming females under such cireuiiisCauces tlius taken as my minimum of space 300 cubic feet, 

are likely to snll'cr, more e.'jpecinliy o.s mauy of the From an inquiry I instituted in 1859, 1 find tliat the 

vouuo' women are nnder 18 years of age. In some other medical officers of health have adopted a similar 

establishments, besides the hour for dinner, half lui inbtimtim. I addressed a cirenlur to all of them, and 
hour is allowed for tea. obtained 25 replies. I cannot lay my band upon the 

The waves are said to be from 9s. to 14.?. per week, origmal letters, but I bsive preserved a copy ot tin* 

Some are employed at “ piece work,” aud I am in- important parts of all of them, mid it you coiild call 


other medical officers of health have mlopted a similar 
minimum. I addressed a cirenlur to all of them, and 
obtained 25 replies. I cauuot lay my band upuii the 


Some are employed at “ piece work,” aud I am in- important parts ot allot them, mia a joii cornu u 
formed that as much as 18s., 23s., aud 24s., per week on me some morning yon could see it, or have 1 
are earned by skilled workwomen (machinists) ; volume in which it is bouiui up sent to voii, ivmV y 
needlewomen, who are employed at piece work, earn can use the replies in any way you lUuik 


1 6f7. and Is., to 2s. 6^7. per day. Mr. Simon writes thus— •• Taking into account the 
Mauv of" the employers of this kind of labour are “ means of vciitUaliou usually 

Jews, and tlio working days with them are only “ room, occupied day and night, it affoidin to ^ 

fii-p fln.vs In tbft week “ oceupaiits less spacc than your pioposul minimum 

L o^r°f the Toom., that I vieitej, tvh.re “ thOO ct.hio feet) ,vo„M have ,m offen.ive atmos- 

aedteomen avete tyoi'kinf; togethee, Ihei-e tvatahed “ phete f«vo»v«hle to the Fodaet.oa and 

le young men were said to sleep. “ disease. My own opinion is that a i eri/ _ 


in which two of the young men were said to sleep. “ disease.” My own opinion is tiiat a i-eri/ mitcn 

I may add, in conclusion, that it is very difficult lo larger cubic space Hum SOO 
oltain i-eliable information upon any mibject relating eaaent.al (tvith the vc.itdation nsuaily piotiM in 
to tvag.., hours ot labour, number of persona engaged dtvel ing-housca) pr tie 

at wk in the same room, Sec., unless yon go into slcepmg-rooms occupied by setci.il persons, ivn 

flie Joom, and make i.<lui..y of persons eng.aged f.'om 'vhat I o» gather the gene„l op.^ 

therein, and even then questions oa-e answered re- ot out profession as are best 

luctaotly and under restraint. question, agrees with iny own. ■ . henltii the 

In one instonce I inquired of the proprietor how Levy estimates, that for 

many young women were employed in the work room, quantity of nir to he supplied J” 

and lias told only two ; but oi going into tlio room u single, indryidna should '» M W 

I »w sivyeuiigwomeu and threeyeuug me.ei.gaged 

It appeai-s from my iuquii-ies, that persons seeking not provided with more S*^foi"eaS in- 

emplovmeut as ordinary workers are move numerous ventilatiou, at 1,400 or_ ’ . and For Med. 

than Che requirements of the trade demand, so that ^vidu^. A 

mauy young persons are out of employment, but I ^hir. Eev. (vo , vii., i . ^ constant' removal of 

belif e' thattJe reverse is the case as regards skilled » ^-J^yTui^pS - 

At^Je establishment I was refused admittance, bi^ ^ ‘‘ that the impure ah is cwvied off as quickly as it is 
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Medical “ exhaled from the lungs, health and sti-eugth can- 
Evidence. «< not be maintained in a space of less than from 700 

■“ “to 800 cobic feet ; find that to Utc and sleep in a 

“ space of less than from 400 to 500 cubic feet for 

Mr-H-W-Lord. “ each individual, is not compatible with safety to 

“ life, even when there is no extrinsic or superadded 

c. “ cause of atmospheric impurity.” T am convinced, 

and can prove it to demonstration, that thi.s is ab- 
solutely true as regards young children, whatever 
may he the case with those grown up, who have 
greater powers of resistance against poisonous in- 
fluences. The Tooting case was an extreme one, but 
it fell under your own observiitioji. At the Penton- 
ville Convict Pi-isou (in my district), the cell for each 
Inmate measures 800 cubic feet, and the air is re- 
newed coru 2 >Iete!y every 16 or 20 minutes. No 
zymotic nmlncly ever breaks out there ; and the 
catarrhs, to wliich the prisoners are subject, have 
apfteared to me to result more from the coinparatively 
lotv temperature at which the galleries are kept 
(considering the sedentary life led by the prisoners) 
than to any exces.s of ventilation. 

Tltu.s much for rooms occupied at night. As to 
rooms oeeu|)ied .ns work-rooms hy day, I would 
.argue, d forliori, tliat the space allotted to each oc- 
cupant should not be less than that allotted for sleep- 
ing purposes, and that it ought rather to be greater. 
Tins argument may be based upon the observations of 
Dr. Edw. Smith, which show that the vital functions 
are more actively performed by day than at night, 
the rate of the heart’s pulsations and of the respira- 
tion being greater, and the evolution of carbonic acid 
greater during the day than dui-ing the night. A 
limited amount of air would in this way be sooner 
rendered unfit for further respiration. In a work- 
room 10 feet high, I do not think it would be any 


Chelteaham. 417. T. J. CoTTXE, EsQ., Surgeon, Inspector of 

Lodging-houses, kc., Cheltenham, considered that 

milliners and dress-makers suffered from dyspepsia and 
chlorosis, as a class, more than other young women, 
such as domestic servants, and that this wo.s atnd- 
hutable in a great degi'ee to want of exercise and 
had air ; he ha^ however, observed it in day-workers 
as much as in others. 


hardship to demand for each occupant eii'ht «ciuai'o 
feet of superficial space. This would give°640 cub' 
feet per head— certaiuly not an esce.ss of space • but 
with this there ought to be a proper amount of v’ewi 
lation provided. The only objection I see that U 
likely to be raised by the medical officere of health 
in the metropolis to placing the establishments of 
milliners, tailors, and such-like, where young persous 
are aggregated in work-rooms, under their superin- 
tendenee arises out of the amount of work now laid 
upon them, which has been increased since theh an- 
poinlment hi 1855 by the several Acts of Pnrli^ 
raent relating to slaughter-houses, cow sheds bake- 
houses, kc., all of which come actually under, their 
pei'sonal superiutendenee. More and more of their 
time is thus occupied every year without any cor- 
responding increase in the remuneration made to 
them by their several vestries and district boards 
If the superiuteudeuce of work-rooms be added, some 
rule should be established ns to the scale ou which 
their labours are paid for. This is the difficulty, but 
at the same time, I think, they are the proper ’per- 
sons to superintend these places. Anyhow, the h- 
spectors appointed ought to be medical men, selected 
from those to whom sanitaiy investigations are 
familiar. 

I have replied to your letter thus fully because the 
subject of ovei’-crowdiug is one that has occupied a 
good deal of my tlioughts, and I have considered it 
in its most important beariugs. I am anxious, too, 
to give you all the information I possess, and to assist 
you as far as I can. 


I remain, kc. 

Edward Ballard. 

R. D. Grainger, Esq. 


418. J. Davies, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Eye 
lufiiinary, Cheltenham, had noticed the great preva- 
lence among seamstresses geuerally of the ocular 
derangement called “hypermetropia,” whicli consists 
in a difficulty “ of focussing ” the eyo for otlier objects 
after several days close application to needlework. He 
referred to Mr. Soelberg Wells’ book on “Impaired 
Vision” (p. 100), as expressing Jiis own experience. 


Stroud. 


419. R.B. Carter, Esq., F.R.C.S., of Stroud, 
late Surgeon to the Nottingham Eye Dispensary, 
has permitted me to take the following extracts 
from a very interesting letter written by him to 
me upon the subject of eye disease among dress- 
makers. 

Taking an eye of normal formation and deveiop- 
ment, there is no reason to believe that the occupation 
ot a dress-maker, pursued under circumstances not 
excessively unfavourable, would be in any special 
way injurious. It might become so by being con- 
tinned over-long without infennission, by uiinatui-al 
^yness, heat, or other vitiation of the atmosphere, 
by exc^ of light, or by reason of the colom- of the 
material worked upon. 

After explaining the manner in whieh these 
Mnses act upon the eye, and citing a passage from 
Dr. Lndmg Bolmts treatise “Upon till treat- 

Mrcm-ttlar 

Blacl trorl, by reflecting little liglit from its sur- 
face, and by reqmtnig therefore an eicesswe genei-al 
Illnmiaatiou, or tie coiilinned maintenance of an exact 
aecommodalionoftheeye, is often pcrmgious, Bnttbo 

mflueni.es, being seltlom present in excessixe degree, or 
jery prolongetl duration, are as a matter of fact suc- 
ceesfuliy resisted by the vis nature. The eye, like 

r-tlcOKEI, Physician to the 
Umted and General Hospitals at Bath, informed me 
that It was among the ont-patients of the former insti 


every othei’ bodily organ, tlirives under the influence 
of a piDpei* and legitimate of its powers, and will 
endure in many instances a very great amount of 
abuse. 

There are, however, a very large number of eyes 
that differ from the normal standard in being too flat 
(technically, hypermetropic), and such are fi'equently 
found in womem of feeble organization. In them the 
retina is too ueai' the lens, and falls within the prin- 
cipal focus of the refracting media. Henco arise 
great ti-oubles and difficulties. 

People with flat eyes, unless aided by convex spec- 
tacles, ai'e totally unfit for continued exertion at any 
kind of fine work, and the “ dress-makers,” who suffer 
fix)m their occupation, do so, as a rule, not because 
they are di'ess-makers, but because their eyes arc too 


There is no special effect produced, and ceitainly 
no tendency, to atrophy of the optic nei've, or to any 
other particular morbid change that can be looked 
for vfith the ophthalmoscope. Generally speaking, the 
morbid changes would be of the natime of chi'onic 
inflammation, and their precise character would de- 
pend on individual peculiaiities. As a rule, they 
would be known to exist by functional symptoms, 
before or quite as soon as they could be diseovai-ed 
with the ophthalmoscope. 

tutton that milliners and di'ess-makei's were chiefly to 
be found ; he had observed that when girls came in a 
“ languid sapless condition ” to obtain advice, then 
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tliey -were most frequeutly of that class. He con* 
sidered tliut tlie work of eren 12 hours in the day, 
including the meal-times, was long. e.special!y for 
apprentices, who would be from 14 to 17 years old. 
Many who lived at some distance from their place of 
work had a very short time for their dinner; the want 
of fresh air, aud the sedentary and monotonous occu- 


pation in which they were engaged, frequently in close M^eal 
rooms heated Ijv gas at night, produced the an.-emic E viden ce, 
condition which characterized them as u class. 

Chlorosis was very prevalent among them, anti con- J 

sumption was under these conditions, if not caused Mr.H.IV.Lord. 
by it, at all events brought into atuivity. 


421. John Moore, Esq., Medical Officer of Health, 
Leicester The number of persons, female.^ es- 

pecially, employed in boot and shoe factories in this 
town lias increased very much, oven in the last two 
years. We have no statistics on the matter, but I be- 
lieve that that trade employs more women here than 
liny other at the present time. I am not aware that 
many very young children are employed, and think 
that it is not the case. I believe also that regular 
factory hours, 10 or lOJ in the day ai-e commonly 
observed, and that the workjieople earn good wages. 

The .state of the work ph»ce.>». how<iver, is often 
very bad, more particularly with the men who 
“ finish ; ” they generally take it out from the factoiy, 
and work at home, five or six together, with some 
lads to help, in small, unwholesome, dirty places, 
which are made doubly unbealthyby gas, which they 
use to heat their burnishlug irons. Tliere are a great 
many sueh. 

The females are chiefly employed iu large factories, 
many of which are new buildings, and properly ven- 
tilated ; but that is not always the case. Many, who 


work on their own account, are only in a ^ma^l way, 
(lud as these sewing machines c-nn 1 k; packed much 
closer together than the stockiug frames ever could, 
thei'e is more danger now of overcrowding. In 
small places, moreover, tlie difficulties of obtaining 
proper ventilation are frequently so great, as to make 
it neeessaiy that some limit should be jitaccd on the 
number of persons, who are allowed to worJc iu a 
given area. Our Board of Health passed a bye-law 
of that nature, limiting the number of children in 
the dames’ schools here, and that works vorj- well. 

[421ii. With reference to the habit of the nailer* 
putting the brass spidgs in the mouth, Mr. Moore wrote 
to me that the result of a special inquiry, wliich he had 
made ut my request, was that, altliongli many cases of 
nplulias aud disorder of the digestive organs occurred, 
arising apparently from this practice, he had heiufl of 
no OB-ses of any vciy serious character. Ilis infor- 
mation was derived chiefly from cases coming under 
medical treatment at a provident self-siipporting dis- 
pensiu-y, consisting of about 4,000 members, and 
havhig six medical officer.s attached to it. — H.W.L.] 


L*ieester. 


422. De. Fairclotu, Nortliampton, stated to mo 
rliat, although he was not prepared to assert generally 
that the use of the sewing machine was injurious to the 
workwoman, he had met with several eases of excessive 
prostration of strength, which he could attribute to no 
other cause, especially where the double action was 
adopted, in which the alternate motion of each foot 
and leg apparently produced an undue strain. He 
htitl also noticed that the eye was sometimes affected, 
but not to sueh an extent as to create tmtuul disease 
of that organ. The want of proper veutilation, and 
the overcrowded state of many of tjie small wovk.shops, 
and some even of the laiger factories, he Lonsidered 
to be productive of more harm than anything in the 
nature of their occupation. The work with sewing 
machines was at all events less prejudicial to health 
than the use of the " clamps ”* by huud-closers, which 
involved constant stooping. This, however, was 
rarely to be found now, as for most purposes the 
sewing machine had supplanted hand-closing. 

Bronchitis had prevailed among the men employed 


iu some of the large fuctorie.s ; this was said to arise Kottbampton. 

from excess of ventilation, so to speak, the size aud 

height of the work-rooms making them very draugiity. 

These, however, were, with ail their faults, preferable 
to the smaller work places, which partook more of the 
nature of mere dwelling-rooms. 

Tlie great noise where many men and boys were 
engaged in one room in rivetting had led iu several 
cases to nervous affections. 

He had known seven or eight females or more to 
work together in the ordinary room of a small house, 
and mentioned one case of five machines being worked 
in a room where a child was lying ill of Bmall-pox. 

423. G. Cotton, Esq., one of the Medical Officers 
to the Union, gave me information of a similar nature 
to Dr. Fail-cloth. He considered that some system 
of placing the factories andworkshops under inspection 
by a duly qualified sanitary officer was essential, ami 
stated that botli men aud women complained very 
much of the great heat of the gas iu sueh places in 
^vinfer. 


424. [The following statement was given me a 
medical gentleman long resident in Nor- 
wich, who desired that his name should not 
be mentioned.] 

“ I have frequently had occasion to observe the 
physical condition of females employed iu the boot 
manufacture. I find that I can always distinguish 
them at once from their appearance so soon as they 
present themselves as patients ; they have a singu- 
larly emaciated, chlorotic look and are frequently in 
a stage of incipient phthisis. Many cases of varicose 
veins occur among the machinists, the result of con- 
gested blood. In this resj>ect those who w'ovk in 
worsted and other regulated factories are in a better 
position than those in the shoe trade, because the 
latter have to be stationary, while the former move 
up and dowTi the room. 

“ Different causes combine to produce this effect ; 
they are chiefly want of proper ventilation aud lowness 
of diet. In winter especially many suffer from working 
long by gas light in cold damp rooms, and from being 
badly sliod, badly clad, and badly fed. Some cases 
have almost amounted to blood poisoning. An enact- 
ment, which would regulate the hours, and ensure 

* A kind of wooden forceps held between the knees and uaei 
thread.— H.WX. 


proper ventilatiou and cleansing of tvork rooms, wotild 
be very beneficial. 

“Verj- few girls under 14 are to bo found iu luc- 
torics; if they work at all, it Is at home. Machines arc 
frequently hived Ijy small men, garret masters, wlio 
employ five or six temale.s in ordinary dwelling rooms. 
The maeliines are supplied either by the manufacturer 
whose work they take out, or by the agent who sells 
the machines. 

“ I have found the eyes affected, and gbaudulnv swell- 
ings of the throat are common ; in fact, all the 
symptoms corajireheiuled under the term ‘strumous.’ 
I have been informed on unquestionable authority, th.at 
the quantities of such medicines as quinine, steel, and 
potoss, used in the last few years at the Dispensary 
have been very much in excess of the amount in 
previous years. 

“ Quo indirect evil of mothers and grown up 
females being employed in factories is that too young 
children have to nurse and do house work ; and, as a 
consequence, nearly all the children here are wrong ; 
manT liaYi, the right Bhoolier 'tipt' the ramber of 
them who have more or less curvatimc of the spine, is 

scarcely credible.” 

1 to grasp the leather, so as to leave both hands free to draw the 


Norw ich. 


A a 


4 
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Medical 

Evidence. 

Stafford. 


425 E. E. Weston, Esq., and De. Masfen, 
Surgeons to the Stafford Cieneral Infinnai;y, liad not 
observed any bad effect upon tbe liepltb directly pro- 
duced by the machine ; the latter gentleman, however, 


remarked that complaints of headache, loss of ann 
tite, and similar ailments, had certainly hecome mm 
common fiiDong the girls, who worked iu factories^ 
than lu^d been the case when they worked at home ’ 


Ir.H.W.Lord. 


426. De. Touki-ns, who had for 17 yeai's been the 
Medical Officer for the Union, said, that girls often 
began at 7 years of age to work at gloving at liome, in 
fact so soon as they could sit up and use the needle. He 
had been told by the parents of the necessity of work- 
ing “ all hours,” if they n-ere pressed, for fear of 
“ losing their numbers” (being taken off the books of 
their employers), and had known of children working 
as long ns it was light in summer, and being called at 
4 aud1> on a winter morning, and working till 8 or 9 
at night. He had noticed cases of lateral curvature 
of the spine, arising probably from the child sitting 


along time on a stool without any support for the 
back, but not enough to generalize upon them. He 
also considered that the busty manner in which their 
meals were frequently swallowed, and the habit even 
among the females of talcing beer or other stimulanta 
in the place of substantial food, to save time, were 
productiTe of bad results. Ho also agreed generallv 
with Dr. Greenhow’s* views as to the cause of the 
great prev.alenco of consumption. The stooping at 
the “ engine” was also considereduiaterially to injure 
the digestive organs. 


■lanchostcr. 427. St.vtemekt of H. T. Hunt, Esq., Surgeon to the 

Manchester Eye Hospital, and lecturer on the 

Eye, Royal School of Medicine and Surgery. 

There can be no doubt that long continued fine 
needlework is very injurious to the eyes. I have 
seen several forms of amaurosis, which, if not in- 
duced by such work, have been much aggravated by 
it. 

One case of complete horizontal hemyopia, under 
my core, was caused by the young female working 
at mourning by gas light late at night, for several 
nights successively. She recovered w’ithhi the week, 
when kept entirely from work, and in a dark room. 
Extreme cases like the foregoing are rare, hut instances 
in which the aght is more or less impaired, so that 
tiie female after a time beeome.s incapacitated for fine 
work, are not nneommon. That attention to minute 
work, for a proper time, is not injurious to the 
eyes is proved in the instance of watchmakers. In 
45 years’ experience I have not met with a single 
case of amaurosis, or any similar affection, in a 
watchmaker, either in hospital or private practice ; 


from this I conclude that fine needlework of itself h 
not injurious, but becomes so when too long continued 
and particularly at imtiincly hours, by gas, lamp, or 
candlelight, and. in close and heated apartments. 
That this kind of needlework, by night, is carried on 
in over-heated rooms, is not so much the fault of the 
employers as of the young women themselves. Their 
feet become so cold from long sitting that they do not 
feel sufficiently warm in a moderate temperature. 


428. Statement of John WiNDSOn.Esq., Conisulticg 
Surgeon to the Manchester Eye Hospital. ° 

In reply to your note I can confidently state, after 
an experience of above 40 years as Surgeon of the 
Manchester Eye Hospitol, that I believe, and I have 
some cases noted in corroboration of it, that pei'sona 
do not unfrequontly suffer in tlicir eyes, in the form 
of amaurotic and also iiiflaminatoi'y affections, from 
too persistent uso of those organs, and especially when 
too long exercised under nrtifici.'d lights. 


429. Exteact from a Letter from E. C. Deeagaede, 
Esq., F.R.C.S. ; Senior Surgeon Devon and Exeter 
Hospit.al ; and Senior Surgeon West of England 
Eye Infirmary. 

I MAT just state that our eye infimary furnishes 
from seventy to eighty cases a year of a disorder, 
which, I thiuk, we properly call weakness of vision. 
The patient looks at small print or fine Avork and sees 
it with distinctness at first, but after a short time the 
eye feels fatigued and dish-essed. The vision becomes 
confused and the employment must be given up until 
the eye recovers, which it does in a few minutes. It 
scorns to be a trae nervous auction, easily removed 
by abstinence from the employment which disturbs 
the eye, and by the use of the fetid gums, valerian, See. 

The persons most subject to this attack, which if 
neglected, or defied, would produce retinitis, acute 
glaucoma, and tlieir consequences, ai-e sempstresses of 
all kinds, workers in the lace manufactories, girls who 
make the pillow lace, and pupil-teachers who arc 


working for exaininatlojis. The mantna mrdicrs 
however are the chief sufferers. We occasionally 
have young male subjects, — tailors, shoemakers, en- 
gravers, and cabuict makers. In iiuuiy of these cases 
I have to insist on the tiiido being changed. In this 
I have no difficulty, for no tnulosinan would ventare 
to put a pressure on his apprentice or servant, in this 
neighbourhood, Avhere every poor person is known to 
some person of Avoight and influence. Added to 
Avhich there is really more genuine personal regard iu 
the provinces than can, in the nature of things, he 
expected to exist in the metropolis. 

Ill addition to these patients, half as many at least 
must occur in my private practice. These ni'S of a 
different class ; mostly delicate girls avIio read or Avrito 
a great deal, work embroidery iu brilliant coloui-s, sit 
opposite solar lamps, &c. Some are ti'adesmen or 
clerks, avIio Avork by gas light., of which they com- 
jilain much. I can myself speaJi of the annoying 
flicker of gas, Avhich is much mitigated by ground 
glass. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND NUISANCES 
REMOVAL ACTS. {See ^ 20& nf Beport.) 


1. Under these Acts (the Local Government and 
Nuisances Eemoval Acts,) any premises in such a 
state as to he a nuisance, or injurious to health, may- 
be ordered by t-wo justices in petty sessions, or by a 
stipendiary magistrate, to be made safe and habitable, 
to be paved, cleansed, ■white-'wnshed, disinfected, or 
purified ; sufficient privy accommodation, means of 
drainage end ventilation, may be required to he pro- 
vided ; and -while any house or building^ is unfit for 
human habitation, in the opinion of the justices, the 
usino- it for that purpose may bo prohibited till the 
causes rendering it unfit for habitation have been 
removed. 

2. Any pool, ditch, gutter, _ -watercourse, privy, 
urinal, cesspool, drain, or ash-pit so foul as to be a 
nuisance or injurious to health, may be ordered to be 
drained, emptied, cleansed, filled up, amended or re- 
moved, and a substitute provided. 

3. Any animal so kept as to bo a nuisance or in- 
jurious to health may be ordered to be kept in a 
cleanly and -wholesome state, and if that be impossible 
the animal may be removed. 

4. Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance 
or injurious to health may bo ordered to be cJirried 
away. 

Nuisances liable to recur may not only be removed, 
but au order prohibiting their recurrence may be 
issued. 

Notice of a nuisance may be given to the Local 
Authoritv by anv person aggrieved thereby, or by 
any of the ’following persons The Iiispeclor of 
Nuisances, or any paid officer under the said Local 
Authoruy, two or more inhabitant householders of 
the parish or place to which the notice relates, the 
Relieving Officer of the union or parish, any constable 
or any officer of the constabulary or police force of 
the district or place, and, iu case the premises be a 


common lodging-house, by any person appointed for 
the inspection of common lodging-houses. 

The following bodies ai’e respectively the Local 
Authority iu the under-mentioned Districts for the 
purposes of these Acts : — 

1. In tlic metropolis the vestries and dish’iet boards 
acting in execution of the Act for the better Local 
Management of the Metropolis. 

2. Where the Public Health Act, 1848, is in force, 
the Locfd Board of Health, and where iho Local 
Goveruraent Act, 1858, has been adopted, the Local 
Board. 

3. In corporate tomis (except the City of London, 
Oxford, uud Cambridge), the Torni Council. 

4. In the City of Loudon, the Commissioners of 
Sewers i and iu Oxford and Cambridge, the Improve- 
ment Commissioners. 

5. Where Local Improvement Acts are in foiw, ihe 
Coramissiouers or Trustees for the execution of such 
Acts. 

G. The Highway Board, if thoi-c he one, 

7. The Nuisaiice Removal Committee, which may 
he chosen by the vestry under the Act -where none of 
the above-mentioned authorities exist. 

But such Highway Botu-d and Nuisance Removal 
Committee can act a.s the Local Authority only iu 
cases where they have appointed and are employing a 
Sanitary Inspector on the 6th August ISGO. Where 
a Highway Board or Nuisance Removal Committee 
have not made such appointment before that date, they 
cease to have any power as Local Authoiutics for the 
execution of the Nuisances Removal Acts. 

8. Where none of the above-mentioned authorities 
exist, the Board of Gusirdiaus for the union ; and ii 
there be no such Board, tiio Overseers of tlie Poor. 

Guardians may appoint a Committee or Committees 
to act in execution of the Acts in and for one or mnre 
of the parishes in their union. (Sec. 5, 23 & 24 Yict. 

7 .) 


SCHEDULE {referred to in the Beport of the Commissioners, § 209.) 


Form of Notice. 


Take Notice, That on the day of 

an Act, called “The Lace and Hosiery Warehouses 
Act,” -was passed, and that before the day 

of you, being the owner or occupier of a lace 

[or hosiery] warehouse within [_hero state t?te place 
over which the jurisdiction of the local authority 
giving the notice extc7ids~\, must have your lace [or 
hosiery] warehouse registered, and that the register 
is to be kept at [7<ere state where the register is to be 


hept\ ; and that if you do not have your lace [or 
hosiery] warehouse so registered, you mil be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding shillings for every 

day during whicli it shall not be so registered after 
the day of next ; and that on your 

applying to [here give the name ajid address of the 
person to keep the register^, he will register your 
lace [or hosiery] Avarehouse free of all charge to you. 

Dated 


Bb 
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The Straw Plait BEPORT upon the STRAW PLAIT and BONNET MANUPAC- 
iSSml TUBES and some MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYMENTS, 
Mr.J.KWhite. WHITE. 


To Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


others already 
reported 


Straw plait. 


Resemhle lace 
and millinery 


Boys plait. 


Blocking, 
dyeing, &c. 


Gentlemen, — 

Theempioy- 1- The employments to which the following evidence relates so closely resemble others of which 

r«emhle full accounts are already before you that it will be unnecessary for me to make any very detailed 
remarks. I propose to draw attention to facts falling under some only of the several heads on 
which you have as a rule directed inquiiy, and relating to parts only of the employments. 

2. The straw plait manufacture, which is the principal employment treated of, consists of two distinct 
branches. Straw plait making in its strict sense is confined to the making of the plait itseltj an 
employment carried on upon just the same system, in places of jrut the same kind, and, though not 
exclusively, by pewons of like age and sex, as the pillow lace making. 

S. In like manner, the making up of the plait into the articles for which it is used, viz., bonnets and 
hats, and which is best described as the straw bonnet and hat manufactui-e, eon-esponds closely as to 
system, places of work, and persons employed with the employment of lace finishing as described at 
l^ottingham, and some branches of wholesale millinery treated of in the inquiry into the manufacture 
of Wearing Apparel. Indeed it appears to fall as properly under that head as under that of sti*aw plait ; 
so much so that an account of the former employment would appear incomplete without including one 
of the latter also. 

4. So far as I can judge, any practical conclusions formed with reference to the employment of 
pillow lace making would be equally applicable to that of straw plait making, and any with reference to- 
those of lace fini shin g and whdesale millinery equally applicable to that of making up the plait. 

5. Childi-en generally plait in schools, a task of so many yards being set to them by their parents, and 
the duty of the mistress is to act the part of an overlooker in a factory, and see that the proper amount 
of wovic is done. A person who makes this her business can attend to many at a time, and enforce an 
attention which the mother, who has other engagements, might be unable to secui-e. Girls leave plait 
schools when they get big enough to work steadily Avithout constant supervision, usually at about IS 
or 14, after which they work at home, like pillow lace makers. 

G. Boys are brought up to plaiting as well as ghls, and continue at it usually only till they are of 
sufficient age to obtain more suitable employment. In some schools which I visited apparently about 
a third were boys, but most of these were mere children. In some places even men plait 

7. A few boys are employed in the bonnet manufactories in miscellaneous ways, helping the men who 
block, &c., and in independent works, such as bleaching and dyeing the plait. I visited the largest 
works of the latter kind, and found only a few youths and men. . 

8. Plait is sewn by children at home, and in some cases under small employers, and also in schools, 
but in the regular bonnet factories or warehouses no children, and but a few young persons appear to be 
employed. In these ailbut a small portion are females. Several of these establishments are of considerable 
size, employing200 or 300 persons. One employs 350 females. I w^, however, unable to obtiun accurate^ 
returns, or make much inquiry as to those places, owing to the fact thatthe time ofmy visit to the district' 
unfortunately fell just after the end of the season, when the larger factories had to a great extent 
ceased work andbad dismissed the greater part of their hands for the few dull weeks of the summer. 

9. Tire manufacture in its two branches, viz. the plaiting and the making up, has very largely 
increased of late years, and is now of considerable importance. It includes a large foreign trade, and 
employs a very large number of pereonsj estimated to me by a leading manulactiu-er at a guess at 
50,000 or upwai'ds, or even double. According to the last census the real number appears to be not 
far less than 50,000, of whom upwards of 44,000 are females. But the gentleman referred to included 
some other employments connected with it, such as making bonnet and hat blocks, dyeing the 
plait, preparing the straw by sorting, cutting, bleaching, and making up into bundles, &c. 

lO.lhe stiawplait district has been desenbed to me, by pereons acquainted with it, as extending over 
a great part of Hertmvdshive, excepting the part adjoining Middlesex, and spreading on the east across 
T 0 ^ Essex nearly to the coast, and round by the edge of Cambridgeslure, over a large part 

of Bedfordshire, and mto the eastern p^t of Buckinghamshire. The plait is made chiefly in the Ullages 
scattered ^er a gi-eat part of this district, and, in the thickest seats of the manufacture, in almost every 
^ttage. The gi-eat centres aud mai-kete, and the places where plait is chiefly made up, are Luton and 
Dunstable, though not entirely excluding other towns, such as St. Albans and Hitchin. In Luton 
there IS a plait mai-ket every Monday, when the streets are thronged ^vith buyers and sellers, and on 
Saturday the streets are full of women and girls bringing in bundles of bonnets and hats, made up 
at hou^s m the town, or m the villages round, which they carry for sale to warehouses. 

kingdom in which straw plait is now made, witli the 
exeeprion of a veiy little in the north of Ireland, where an attempt has lately been made to introduce 
^ sewed muslin work, which of late has very greatly decayed. 

i account of the straw plait and bonnet making district, as furnished to me on the spot, 

>s .omarUbt, borne out by tbe returns of the last census. From these it .appears that of the total 
S 1 ^ ^ M engaged in tlie sti-aw plait manufacture, 27,28G, or 

iieaily the whole, are fuimshed by the four counties which contain the district above spoken ofl viz. 


Seizing. 


Importance of 
tbe manuflic- 
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Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Essex, and a part of tlie adjoining eouutr of Thestra-wPlai 
Suffolk, in -which a small number of straw plaiters is found; and that of these upwards of 20,000 are 
furnished by Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire alone. anu^ b. 

13. From the same source it appears that of the total 16,489 females of all ages in England and >l r.J.E.~Vfh ite. 
“Wales engaged in straw hat and bonnet making, 7,5G3, or towards half, are furnished hy Bedfordshire ^ 
alone, and 1,874 by Hertfordshire. The remainder do not appear to he centred to any extent worth The straw 
noticing in other straw plait making counties, Buckinghamshire having only 348, Essex 122, and honnet making 
Suffolk 180. Some are engaged in honnet manufactories in London, and the rest are probably seat- ‘tis'nct. 
tered in establishments of a like nature or in houses of a millinery character in other towns. The 

Luton district alone, which includes Dunstable, contains 4,150 female straw hat and bonnet makers of 
20 rears of age and upwards, or more than a fom-th part of all the female straw hat and honnet makers 
of ail ages in England and Wales, and this exclusive of those in the district under 20 years of age, 
whose numbers are not given. 

14. The following extract, taken from the tables of the last census, shows a remarkable disproportion Grat eicess of 
of the sexes as to number in the Luton and Dunstable districts, which iirst shows itself between the fetoBiv popnla- 
ages of 10 and 15 years, and which arises, no doubt, from the great demand for female labour for the 

staple manufacture of the two towns. 


Sab-districts. 

All Ages. 1 

Under 
5 Tears. 


10— 1 

15— 

20- ! 
1 

•25— 

* 

Both Sexes. 

! Males and 
Pemaies. 



3L 9,338 


1,209 

1 

1,091 , 

940 

841 1 

678 


Luton 

21,419 •! 

F. 12,081 

- 

1,235 

1,327 

1,682 

1 1,487 i 

1 1.061 

1 - 



il. 4,028 

_ 

538 

499 

388 

1 295 

251 

1 - 

Dunstable 

9,293 1 

P. 0,265 

- 

547 

569 

647 

I 580 

437 



Thus between the ages of 10 and 30 there are in the Luton sub-disti-ict 5,.557 females agmnst only 
8,550 males, and in the Dunstable sub-district 2,233 females against only 1,4SS males. Alter the age 
of 30 the disproportion gradually falls off. If the population of the two towns only at differeut ages, 
without including that of the country portions of the districts, were given, the disproportion would 
probably be shown to be still greater. Jn summer, at the end of the season, large numbers of females 
CO home into the country districts, as many probably as 1,000, it is estimated, thus leaving the town of 
Luton in one week. 

15. The effect of this large importation of young females is of coui’se important in its bearinj’ upon i« effects, 
their physical and moral condition when away from their place of work. _The_ overcrowding of 
lodgings from this cause is ^oken of by the town surveyor of Luton as an evil which the authorities 
cannot reach (h. "No. 48). Cf. also ray Nottingham Lace Finishing Evidence, p. 236. 

1 6. It should he remarked that though the terra “ straw plait ” is commonly used, in consequence of other mate- 
straw being the material most in use, other materials, such as crinoline, wood, &C., are employed jn the rials, 
same v.-aj or for the same purpose. Much of this “ fhney ” work, I was Informed, is made up in the 

east of tendon. 

17. With the evidence on straw plait I have included that relating to two or three other miscellaneous Lace, sewed 
employments closely analogous in system to this and the lace manufacture, and which would more 
properly form a supplement to the evidence already fumished on the lace manufacture. These are 

the manufacture of lace, crochet work, and sewed muslin and linen in Ireland, i.e., so lar as relates to the 
embroidery branch of the latter manufacture. The making up of sewed musUn and Hnen into articles 
of dress has been already treated of in my report and e^Tdence on Weaving Apparel (B. No. 7). 


L Age at which Chilpren and Youno Persons are emploi'ed. 

18. Children begin straw plaiting work at a very early age indeed, so early that it seems impossible Infants work, 
to believe t ha t their employment can be thought of any real value. It seems worthy of notice chiefly 
as showing the i^eneral disposition of parents to turn their children to account at the earliest age 
physically possible, if not for the sake of any present appreciable advantage, yet with the hope ot 
making them earlier a source of profit, as stated to me of hand-loom weavers by one of themselves 
(See Hand-loom Weaving Evidence, b. No. 42). I have seen children 'of only three years old, indeed 
one between two and three years old, set to work, and it is stated by several witnesses that chudren 
usually begin plaiting, — “ people reckon to set children down to plait,” — at four years old, and some 
younger, as at three or three and a half. Indeed I have seen an infant of a year and a half fingering 
straw in a straw plait school from the force of imitation, and as a means of keeping it quiet, but, o 
course, not forming any plait. 


IL— Sex; Number of Girls and Women; and III. Number of Children and Young Persons 
employed. 

19. Owing to reasons above referred to I am unable from my own inquiries to foim an estimate of 
the numbers of the riven age and sex who can properly be said to be 

manufacture. The following table, however, drawn up from those of the l^t census, will point out 
some important features. It may be remarked that m each successive period of five yean, after the 
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D. 



Over nine- 
U'Dthn arc 
cmalcK. 


estimate of 
children and 
'oung persons. 


Others not 
included. 


Hired and 

independent 

workers. 


'Ichools vciy 
rowdod. 


’pace. 


Printed image 


age of 20, here omitted, the number of females engaged in each of the two manufactures rapitJly 
diminishes. ^ 

England and Wale-s. — Occupations oi' Males and Females. 


Occupations. 

All Ages. 

Under 
20 Years. 

1 

20 Years 
and 

upiTurds. 

1 u. 

1 Under 
1 5 Years. 

5— 

10— 

15— 

i 1 

20 

i 

_S r Straw plait manufacture 

27,739 

10,271 

17,468 

- 

1,594 

4,257 ' 

4,420 

— , 

S 1 Straw hat &l3onuet maker 
In t 

16,489 

4,642 

11,847 

- 

103 

1,267 

3,272 

~ 

Total Females 

' 44,228 i 

14,913 

i 29,315 

1 

— 

1,697 

5,524 

7,692 


2 I Straw plait manufacture 

2,128 

1,561 

567 

- 

667 

673 

221 

_ 

1 Strawliat& bonnet maker 

j 1,637 

277 

1,410 

- 

4 

64 

209 


Total Males 

i 3,815 

1,838 

1,977 i 

' — 

671 

737 

430 

- 


20. From this table it will be observed that of all the persons in England and Wales engatred in the 
straw plait manufacture, 92‘8 per cent., — and of all those engaged in straw hat and bonnet makina 
00”7 per cent., — are females, and that scarcely any young boys ai-e engaged in the lattei of the tivo 
trades. 

21. In order to ^fcimate from this table the probable number* of either sex under the ages of 13 and 

18 respectively, it is necessary to take into account that it is chiefly elder girls and youths who are 
employed in straw hat arid bonnet making, and the youngest boys in plaiting. Judsing as nearly as I 
can on this principle and by what I have seen, I apportion the numbers roii^ly as ibllows: ^ 



— 

Children under 13. 

j Young Persons. 


Maks, 

Temales. 

Maks. 

Females, 


Straw plait manufacture 

1,200 

4,150 

1 

280 

4,350 



Straw hat and bonnet ouking - 

25 

600 

' 90 

' 2,250 



Total - 

1,225 

4,750 

370 

6,600 



7,000 youVpersons ^ numbers 6,000 children, and 6,970, or in round numbers 

'nSovTd ™ sh-S^S-df tlr? purposes the children under 5 years old who are in real fact 

-mpioyed on straw p art work, and probably many others not returned in the een«„<= 


serving, at any rate of the better cfi“s of woiS,^dSn?^S'®a 

own control. ^ ^ own premises and under their 


IV.— State or Place op Woiik. 

remarked upon to pLsonf observation, and has usually been 

The school/ are in some cLes Sot manufacture, 

iiig schools. Infants fi*om one veav to plaiting, but are a combination of infant and plait- 

unnecessary danger to health. A school if engaged in plaiting, are thus exposed to 

sometimes less, of the usual heie-ht of cotta^r/^f exceeding 12 feet square, 

The better the mistrerS., little more th°an six feet\gb. 

her school be, and the greater the dangL to SS enforcing work, the more popular wiU 

chili-en attending on^th^day^Any number of 

cubic feet for each of the 42 persons, or with fh^ 

persons, or with the lai-ger number only 12-| for each, or less than half 
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•w-hat a child would have if shut up in a box three feet each way. The wiudow in this school was shut The Straw Plait 
on a hot summer day. (b. No. 1.) Measurements which I took on other schools show allowances — one Bonnet 

of only IS, and another of 24^ cubic feet of air space for each person (b. Nos. 12 and 6.) Mai mfact ures. 

27. The children, it is said, can sit closer than they do even in the lace schools, as they have no Mr. J. E.tviiite. 
pillow to occupy room. — ~ — 

2S. As to the effect of such crowding on health, I beg to refer to the statement of Mr. J. Moore, 
surgeon, in my Lace Finishing evidence. (First Report, p. 241.) 

29. The factories and warehouses in Luton, where I visited some of different classes, arc clean Factories, 
looking, roomy, and comfortable, and all the larger work-places there arc spoken of as such by the 

town surveyor. (b.No. 48.) The Board of Health at Luton appears creditably active iu exerting itself 
to secure a proper state of ivork-places of all kinds, as well as dwelling-places, in the to^m. A 
general look of comfort prevails, which is quite pleasant to see, and the health of the town stands very 
high. The great prosperity of the town and the high wages no doubt contribute considerably to this 
result. 

30. Some of the buildings in Luton have the appearance of regular factories, and two use steam tVaretouses 
power for a limited purpose. Others are like the smaller Nottingham warehouses, and there are also and nmall 
smaller sewing rooms in or attached to private houses, both in the towns and villages, of which I also *“’'"'3 
visited specimens. 

V. — Nature of EiirLOYMEXT. 


SI. Plaiting employs the fingers only, and can be done apparently equally well standing or walking Plaitinirwljjle 
about as sitting. In one way this is beneficial, as it makes it less confining. I found a young child of five walking, &e. 
years old standing up plaiting in a school as a rest. On the other hand it has the disixdvantage that a 
child can be kept almost constantly employed, as much on the way to and from school or meals as when 
at school. In passing through the country villages, whether about meal-times or in the evenings, it is 
rare to see a girl out of doors without her plait in her baud, Jmd working away busily as she walks, uo 
doubt to get on with the task set by her mother. Young hoys, too, may be seen plaiting out of doors, 
but not to the same extent. 

32. Clipping off the loose ends of straw forms part of the employment, and I have seen infants of ClippiDg. 
two, three, and four years old in a school, with their scissors tied to their bodies, doing or trying to 
do this. 

S3. Sewing the bonnets is done with the band, and is said to be hard work, and, as I was told by Sewing, 
workers, to make the hack ache. Sewing machines cannot be used for sewing the plait, but are, in one 
or two cases, for sewing the linings, &c. In some cases part of the work consists of trimming with 
ribbands, &c. 

34. Crochet work and embroidering muslin and linen were both very large employments in Ireland, Sewed mtulin, 
but have greatly declined in the last few years. There are different kinds of Irish lace, but the chief wocliet, tod 
part of the work consists in embroidering patterns with a needle or hook on net stretched on frames. 

There are three factories, and a few smaller work-places, for lace of this kind in Limerick. Six or 
seven years ago, there were 1,500 persons in the Limerick lace factories, but owing to change of 
fashion or some other cause, the number now has greatly diminished. The leading factory which J 
visited employs just at the present time only about 80 females. Both lace and crochet are, I am 
informed, made in the numerous industrial and convent schools. In some kinds of work the manner 
of making lace anti sewed muslin so closely resemble one another as to be capable of no real distinction. 


VI. — Hoens OF Work. 

35. Some plait schools are only day schools, j.^., from breakfast to dinner, and from dinner to tea, Siglit plaiting 
but some have an evening school also from 6 to 8, or 6 to 9. The youngest children as a rule do not seiiuols. 
go in the evening, but some young as seven, and even as five, do. (b. Nos. 30, 31.) Ei-ening schools 
are spoken of as objectionable morally for elder girls, and physically for young children. 

86. The usual hours in factories, w'arehouses, and sewing rooms are from 8 or 9 in the morning till Sewing room 

9 in the evening, or in the busy three months till 10. But the workers are paid by the piece, and the noRw. 
demand for labour being great, and wages good, they are said to be very independent, both as to the 
hour of coming or going to or from work, and the time which they take for meals. It appears, however, 

that work is occasionally considerably later in some of the smaller work-places. It is liable to sudden 
pressure from changes of fashion, season, and accidental circumstances, such as a general nioaruing, 

<S:c., and for completion of orders, as in millinery trades. 

37. The Irish sewed muslin children work what a mistress calls “ long hours indeed,” and are treated Sewrf muslm 
by their parents little better than some of the little English hosiery aeamers. (q. v.) 'Work goes on at 

school in winter usually till 10 or 9 p.iu., and at home often till midnight, sometimes later. “ It’s mostly 
“ alwaj-s that I set up sewing till 12 at night iu winter time,” says a girl of 12. (b. No. 5^) One of 

10 and another of 11 do the same. (b. Nos. 5G and 60.) One, now 13, has at times worked from 6 a.m. 

till 2 a.m. No wonder that they rise so early and sit so late to finish their task, for, if it is not done by 
when they return to school, “ they must he ‘ bit ’ (beaten) then,” says a mistress, (h. No. 55.) ® ^ 

“ a-beat us with a ‘ sally ’ rod.” (b. No. 51.) And if a girl falls asleep at her w'ork at night, Ma 
" would wake me,” (i.r. says the misttess, ‘'Would give her a slapping to make her sit up and hmsli 
“ her work.”) “ Often get slapped.” (b. No. GO.) 

VII. — Meal Times. 

38. Children at plait schools are often kept back at meal times, if they ha.ve not finished tlie proper Kept at 
portion of their task, just as in pillow lace schools. In one Irish sewed muslin school tue ctnJdren m 

winter have no meal time between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. In another only some get out to dinner m tlie 
same period. Dinner time seems comparatively little regarded in Ireland. 
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TheStrawPlait VIII. — TREATMENT. 

aiTnoEra, 39. In several plait schools 1 noticed fomklable looking sticks, which the mistresses say thatthevaw. 

— obliged to keep, and sometimes to use. It appears that lormerly much seventy has been used (b. Uos U 
Mr, J.E. White, j did not find any cases of late bad treatment. A room, boweverfullof very young and fid^S 

— children, to be kept at work, sometimes with infants to be kept quiet also, must be (as some mistressK 

Sticks used. have told me it is) and as I judged in particular from the anxious manner of one who kept one of Jbg 

larger schools, very trying to their temper; and if a stick a yard long, as it often is, is at hand, bi<nrc 
seem a not unlikely result. The number of scholars obtainable is likely, as remarked, to depend upon 
the amount of attention enforced. As regards the teeatraent of the sewed muslin girls, see abore 
No. 37. Some mistresses, as I am informed, have been very severe, but I was told that of late 
has been much less the case. Trade has fallen off. 

IX.— Wages. 

Chiidrea cam 40. The younger children earn, of course, very little at pldting or plait sewing, and few have anv 
*^**^®- idea, what they do earn, or seem to understand whether they earn anything, knowing only the fact 

“ mother sells the plait.” It appears, however, that some children can earn 3s. a week or so, 
according to age and quickness, and many, of course, earn from that down to notliing. 
wages 41. Seiving plait is regarded as a higher employment than plaiting, and the wages are remarkably 
good. good, many young women earning U. a week, and some considerably more; and good hands at one 

good house average 18s. Indifferent -workers and those at small work-places appear to get asmueh 
as 10s. or 12s. 

42. The Irish sewed muslin workers eai-n very little, e.g. 2s. or 2s. 6ff. a week at the best, and children 
9d. or Is., some much less, e.g. Id. a day, or nothing. “ Stoppages from the pay” by agents, on the 
ground that the work is not done well enough, are much complained of, e^ecially when trade is 
slack, and work not needed for the market. It is stated that the sewei-s sometimes thus, in fact, work 
not only for nothing, but for less, having to pay for spoiled muslin and cotton. 

X. — Influence of Employment upon Physical Condition. 

43. The Irish sewed muslin ^rls, like so many other needle-workers, are stated to suffer much in 
health and eyesight from their long continued dose work. “ The doctors allow that it is the sitting so 
“ long which causes so many to die of decline here.” “ Their eyesight fails very early if they are brought 
“ up to the se-wing from quite children.” “ On Mondays their eyes do not look so weak.” (b. No. 50. 
See also Nos. 51, 64, 5$, 62.) 

44. As regards straw plaiters, I have obtained but little evidence as to the effect of their employment 
upon their pnysical condition, and I made but few inquiries. Bad effects are attributed to the habit 
ot drawing the straws through the mouth to moisten them, e.g. excoriated mouths, (b. Nos. 39 and 24.} 
Many of the children were too young to give answers of any use on points of health, and the elder 
workers are exposed to no peculiar influences beyond those common to other employments already 
brought under your notice. The small amount of air space, however, usual in plait schools, seems 
plainly inconsistent with a fair chance of health for tender children. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Lincoln’s Inn, 2nd August 1S64. J. Edward White. 


EVIDENCE upon the STRAW PLAIT and BONNET MAN0- 
PACTURES and some MISCELLANEQ-aS EMPLOYMENTS, 
oolleoted by Mr. J. E. WHITE. 


Tilt Straur Plait 
andBonaet 
Manufactures. 


Mr.J.E.'VVhite. 


NORTHCHUECH. 

Mrs. "WiMBtrsH’s, Straw Plait School. 
number of children attending on the day of my visit, viz. 41, and including the mistress, 
feet for each person. The number has been about half as large 
t !- • space proportionately smaller, vdz., about 12| cubic feet for each 

SnL-n ^ 1” a 3 feet each way would have 27 cubic feet, i.e. more than double. This 

Sn iSL tl ! I measurements of the room, including two slight recesses, but it 

JortpS Jav i describe It ^mply as nearly square, measuring 10 feet 6 inches the 
SnI ^ Though it was a bright hot summfr day the windowwas 

of course, close and heavy, with a sfrong smell, as I fo^d 
W- nl? If ^ stooping close amongst the children to talk to them. The face of one girl, irith a 
S T did with perspiration, but her little sister is usually affected in the same way, 

is aboSo usMl mimber of oliiidren diimor at 1, md an hour for tea at 4. People reckoi 

14 7 we tv from 4 to to set ehUdren down to plait at font years oM, or «• 

ht™ 40 til fio a n tf ’ I 0"« t>““ « more like i baby th» BJ; 

9 .t-^R * ‘'°°°* “'ey come at thing, yon would not think her threo yean old; W 

. . and learo at 8 p.m., going away an hour for she only oemes an hour now and then ; it would H 
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too Biucb for her to all the while. Auotlier, That girl (No. 3) is always iu a perspiration like TheStrawPlait 
Theresa Sew, between four ami five years old, only you see her, and so is her younger sister : it must be andBoonet 

comes for the morning and afternoon school, not after from weakness. In winter we are oblii»eiI to keep 

tea. After about 12 or IS months they come the that door into the outer room shut, hreause if the r> 

three times in the day. I keep them to work, and children’s fingers are cold they cannot work. Wo 

have to learn them too when they first come. That took this house for the purpose of keeping a school ^ 

is the hardest work thist I have, uud almost wears my instead of having the children, as most do, fust in their Mr. J.E. White. 

patience out. They have the stick at first. This own room. 

little boy, now eight, who has been here four year.s, There are two other plait schools in the viUa'-'e 
is the worst, and wauts the stick very often. If he botli smaller than mine, but they have about the s.imo 
ha.s not done his jiroper work I keep him from dinner, hours anti plan of work. 

and he has to eat it here. Plait is not fit for hoys’ 3. £7ntna Graham, age 14.— Am very hot. lly 
work, aud they don’t like it at all. I tell them it's chest hurts me in front. 

only till they are big enough for other work. The 4. Surah Wdlin, age 8 Have been here since 

children have so many yards set them to do, and their five years old. Did three score (yards) yesterday, 
mothers seU the plait. Several do two score in a day, 2^ of them at home after work at school. Do not 
I don’t care if they will do that. Out of U. that they know how much mother gets for my plait. Do not 
earn, about 3rf. goes for the straw. Each pays me know A or B ; go to Sunday school. 

3d. a week. 

Mrs. Bkackley’s, Straw Plait School. 

o. Mrs. Bracklei/ I have 15 children here now, children do not come to tue for the evening school. 

the youngest 6, the eldest 13. Thei'e is school three If they have not detne their work in fimo, they have 
times a day, viz., from 9 till 12, from 1 till 4, and to stay to finish it. I luive to use a stick, 
from 5 till 7. Up till 7 or 8 years old, the 

HOUGHTON REGIS, 


Mrs. Ann Tosipeiks’s, Straw Plait and Infant School. 

6. In this cottage I found 40 infants and their mistress in a room containing 1,005 cubic feet, 
each person thus having an allowance of about 24^ cubic feet of air. This is taking the extreme 
measurements, without any deductions, viz., 11 feet 2 inches by 10 feet 8 inches by 7 feet !) inches 
high. The window was open, it being summer, but still the air was offensive. The infants ranged 
from between I and 2 up to about 6 or 7 years old. The younger were merely being taken care of, 
the elder employed on straw plait, and t\vo or three in sewing. An infant under two was fingering 
some straws in imitation of his neighbours. As some were too young and timid to understand or 
answer questions rightly, I took the mistress’s account of tliese, and she bore out the answers of those 
who made any. I saw* the children at work, and the little clippers had their scissors tied to their 
waists. The mistress luid beside her a stick full a yard long, which on my entry she put out of sight, 
but she was too old to seem able to hurt them seriously with it. The work, no doubt, is done chiefly 
to occupy their time, as it would seem ridiculous to suppose that the result is thought of any real value 
for its o\vn sake, but it shows for what the children are destined at the earliest profitable age. 

7. Mrs. Alin Tompkins. — The ohildron come hero ours, is the youuge.st plaiter here, but he cun only do 
from about 9^ a.m. till 12i, and from 2 till 3 p.ni., hut a yard or two in the day. Sarah Bransome, who Ls 
some parents can’t keep thorn so much as an hour at iu her 4, goe.s to a plait school the first half of the 
home at dinner time. I do not know if I have h.id day to learn, and works Iiere tin* rest. In clipping, 
more here at once than I have now. I like to have the scissors souieliiues hurt their fingers, and some 
3d. a week, for which I take care of them and teach have to put two in to he able to hold thorn. They 
a little reading, but I do not understand straw plait, ai-e very troublesome, and I have to use the stick a 
so do not teach it. The children who are doing it great deal more than I like. 

here now learned before they came to me, some at 8. Mary Scrivener, age 4. — I am in my o (years), 
home, and some go iu the ntoruing to a straw plait I can do “ five ” (yards) in the niornin" from till 
school, and come here iu the afternoon. Anothov 124, and “five” in the afternoon from 2 till •>. I Imw 
person in the village has a school like mine, and I iry live to do, and if I have not done it, I have to 
know of live plait schools. (Names five, but did not stop ti'd it is done or to do u at home. I cara no 
know of Poulton’s, which I visited.— J. E. 47.) money, but am\t sells iny plait. I have no mother. 

Children ai-e taught pluitiug usually at 4 yetu's old, 9. Sarah Brausoiiii', age (query 3 or 4 ?' The 
some at 34, and they can clip the loose straws ofi child says “ 4,” the mistress thinks that she is not. — 
younger, viz., when about 3^ or 3. Lizzie Ibbins J. E. 47.) • I go to Mrs. Parks in the niorniug to 
there, who is between 2 and 3 years old, is dipping learn plait. I can do “ ten ” in a d.'.y. 

.some plait made by her sister elsewhere. Lizzie Cook, 10. Jane Fowler, age 4. — Do “ ten ” in a day, have 
who was 3 last month I think, can clip her “ ten” done 12. 

(yards) in the day, which Lizzie Ibbins has never 11. Alfred Ward, age o.— Plait three or four in 
done yet. George Tompkins, aged 3-^, a relation of the morning, and three or foim iu the afternoon. 

Mrs. Poulton’s, Straw Plait School. 

12. This school is for real work, aud when fuE must be even more wanting in space than that just 
described. The room is in the middle only C feet 5 inches wide, but has two shaUow recesses is 11 feet 
2 inches long, and 8 feet high, and aEowing for the recesses, contains 669 cubic feet. Tlie mistress and 
30 chEdren would have a fraction over 21 cubic feet of space each. If there were ever, as one hoy 
stated, 86 children, each person would have a fraction over 18 cubic feet. The children had not all 
returned from dinner at the time of my visit. Of 12 ^Is aud 4 boys present, none of the boys and 
only three of the girls had ever been at a week-day semool, though all went to Sunday school. 

13. Mrs. Povlton. Though my place is called a ai-e taught by their friends before they come to me. I 

school, I do not teach plaiting, but merely keep the used to teach them some reading too, hut ibund that 

children to their work, aud see* that they, do the too much, and do not do it now. The younge.st 
number of yards set to them by their parents, •which that come are usually about 5 or 6 years old, but I 

is nccordhig to their age and the kind of plait. They have one now who is uadei’ 5, and some do learn as 

Bb 4 
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TheStrawPlait early a.s that. Tliei-e ai-e both boys and girls, but 
and Bonnet j^ore of the latter ; about 30 altogether when I am full. 
aCa aufaet ures. j there have been a.s many as 36, as 

Beds Herts same time. They are ill and 

and Bucks.' Mvuy SO much. As many as 30 can sit in the room at 

once, but some have to sit quite close into the fii-o, 

Mr.J.E. White, closo as you are now (a foot or two). There is 

■ always a fire in cold weather, as they can do no work 
scai-eely if theii- fingers are cold. The curtain over 
tlie door is to keep the draught from those who sit 
near- it. I am obliged to make them sit pretty close, 
and I always tell them that it is the best way. They 
are sure to fall out more if they do not. The room is 
counted eight feet high, which i.s higher than what 
3 'ou get usunlij-. (I did not measure the height, hut 

as near as I could judge it was eight feet J. E. W.) 

They pay 2d. or 2^d. each a week, and in winter 3<f. 
is the proper pay. The}' come from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m., 
going away aa hour or an hour and a half for dinner, 
— and in the whiter half-year they come again from 6 

till 8 p.m., hut the little ones don’t come much in tlie 
evening, as it is so late aud cold. These are tlie 
usual hom-s at other schools in the village. Many 
will do a score yards iu n day, and sometimes two 
score, but they do not like to do so much often. 
About 30 yards seems counted the most proper day’s 
work, to take the bigger ones. Few stay older than 
13. They are paid so much n score. My boy there. 


^c4 8 gels only id. a score, but most mulj 
5d., and pei-haps a penny or two more earlier in ti,' 
year when trade is better. At about 10 years ol]*! 
dare say that some would manage 3s. a week 'Th^ 
straw cuts their fingers and mouths too, as thev 
it through their mouths, because it breaks off if it • 
not damp. ‘ 

14. David Goswell, age 6 — Came hero last August 
(it 1 .S now July.) and plaited at home before W 
do a score in a day, and have done a score and'a half 
Have sat plaiting till 7 p.m. at home. 

Was never at the reading school on a week-dav 
Know whnt " prayer ” is. Mother taught me “Ow 
Father,” and I c.'ui say it all through. 

15. Mary Robins, age 7 — Sarah, my sister here 
will he 5 iu a month or two, and site plaited at 
homo before she came here. She can do “ten” is g 
day. Jfy linger is bleeding front being cut with the 
splint. 

16. Sarah Smith, age 6 — Have been here a yar 

Sometimes plait fifteen in a day. ^ 

17. Caroline Giffard, age 13. —Have done eight 
score in a week. Sometimes plait for two hours at 
home in the evening, after coming from school. Go 
home an hour for dinner. 

Was nevei- at thereading school. Cauread. fOnly 
the shortest mouosyllnbles.) ^ 


18. — Tonyhins, straw-cutter.— I have three men were younger they certainly might cut themselves 

aud a boy of 15 cutting straw. They have no set hours, with the knife, but the reason why they would not 

hut come and go as they plea.se. The boy belongs to do is that they would spoil the straw. No girU in 

me. Boys are no good at it till 14 or 15. If they the place work at cutting. ® 


EAT02T BRAY. 


19. Ruth Stonibridge, ago 12 I began plaiting 

when I was 3 years old ; know I did because mother 
says so. At tbo plait school that I am at now T 
go only from till 12, and from 1 till 4^, but mother 
sots me the same to do as I did at a school where I 
stayed fill 9 o’clock, viz., 30 yards, 10 iu each of the 
three school times. Have just left that school be- 
cause the mail had the small-pox two doors off, but 
other girls stay on. There were 30 ghls there, 
some about 4 years old. "Wo sit very screwed at 
school. Get 10c?. a score, and dare say I clear about 
5s, a week after paying for sti\aw. Have two sisters 
younger and a brother older tlian I am who plait. 
He goes to the writing school in the day, aud does 


10 yards aftenvards, which takes him till 10 o’clock 
at night. There are, I think, seven plait schoob in 
the village, three of thorn large. All but three of 
them have night schools, one till 8^, the plliera till 9, 
and their hours in the day oi-e tlie same as wheii! 
I am. 

Was never at u reading school. Can reail the 
Testament, but not without spelling. 

20. Anna Gndsdeji, age 12. — Stay on at the scliool 
which Ruth Stomhridge has just left. The youngest 
girl that goes there iu the evening is about 10. 

Was never at a reading school in the week. Can 
spell a little. 


EDDLESBOROUGH. 

My boy David, now 5, began “symmbles.” Tlie little ones don’t get to the plait 
plait when between 3 and 4 years old ; I learned schools before about 9 iu the morning, and stay till 
Wn m.f J ^ common ago to 12, aud go again at 1, and stay till about 4 or 5. 

o3 Ihere i= W ChMveu go to the evening plait schools from 6 tiU8 

iii nMbp ‘ ‘tnf.f ^1 ' begia soon. David o’clock. It is not healthy work if they sit at it too 

la at the natural ” school, and can read two or thi-ee much. ^ 

Mrs. Turrt’Sj Straw Plait School, 

regular* thing iu the place for girls of her age. 
JlaSafew ^tj^^^^^ Somehegin She dem^s about 4^. a wU. She^ does about St 

nt^e of most for becinii'n Tif^ hut 4 is the score in a day, and the straw costs her about 2d. or 
o°m. tiU 12 , and 1 l| all S ^20 

It would InkfZrm ■"enkomng: nbont 30 children. My two young one. went there, 

Ihil ftt vMt SV cl,ilI«r-‘%“ '=''“‘"5 “ <!■«»> e o'clock till 9, tat it i. ..Ij 

their ]e»8 aud are at it jhto* ones,t.c., those from 7 years old upwai’ds, who 

men legs and ate at It again. My daughter Maiy, go to that ^ 

now 14, pint, from 9 a.m. till 10p.m. Ttat i. alont The drain outeUle my door .mcn.ycry bad at thee.. 


lODDINGTON. 


23. Letter to me from the Rector of Toddbiyton. 


Hear Sir, 


Sir, Toddmglon Rectory, cJiuaren. 1 have been resident hero for two yea 

I reoret that an imne.,»i 7 ^!!“ t, 186 - 1 . _ and, so fai-, have been quite unable to get anythi 
husiueBs shoald have m-evented attendance at our National scho 

snonia Lave pi evented me fulfilling my The patents of the poor children only send their li‘ 


promise about the baneful influence which (he strav 
plaiting iu tliia paiish has upon the education of fli' 
children. I have been resident hero for two ye^'* 
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ouo^ to .-cljool when there are few orders from the 
plait dealers. "Whenever there is a great deinimil for 
plait, every ehild that can jilait is made to do so. In 
order that they may heconte plaitcrs, they are seat to 
plaiting schools at a very early age, about 5 or 6. 
There is uo attention paid to their education in any 
i.thei‘ way. The plaiting mistress is fretiueutly as 
illiterate as the children, and in many eases bears 
such a dubious character ns to render it most nnnd- 
visable for young girls and boys to be put under her 
tnanagement. Cliildren are crowded into these plait- 
ing schools, which consist generally of a small badly 
ventilated room. It is necessary there should be a 
consider.able amount of heat for them to work the 
straws with their hands. The health of the children 
i.s not improved, though I do not consider the injury 
done to health anything to be compared to the injury 
done to morals. A very small proportion of the 
chiidren of the poor of this jtarisli arc sent to the 
National schools, which are maintained at a consider- 
able expense almost solely by three individuals. Tiie 
ennset^uences, as I am firmly persuaded, of all I have 
told you are these. Hardly one young man or woman 


can write even her own name ; the marriage register,^ TbeStratrFiaic 
can 2>rovo this. Very few can ivad. Jiidgimr bv the and Bonnet 
congregation at cbui-cli, very few of whom rise si ^raoaiictures. 
prayer book. Vast numbers of young nic-u smd 
women are to be seen and heard loiti-ring about tlie andBuck^ 

lanes at night, and cspeciiilly on Sundays. Their 

morals are at a very low et>b. A large average of the .Mr.J.E.tVhitc. 

women have illegitimate children, ami some at such 

an early age as quite to startle even those who are at 
home in criminal statistics. I greatly feel the neces- 
sity of something being done to keep the straw plait- 
ing w'ithin bounds, and sincerely hope something 
effectual may result from the consideration taken in 
this matter in Parliament. I have seen a great deal 
of England, and h.avo .sjient some cou.siclcrable time, 
from a month to a year, iu many parts, north, south, 
oast, west, but nowhere have I met with such lament- 
able ignorance as I meet with Jiere, and an ignonmee 
which very little on tlie jiurt of the clergy can be 
done to counteract 5 ignorance wliicli I can attidbute 
to nothing edae than .straw plaiting. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Jonx CLr.oes. 


24. Jlr. William Uo-Uy, jiostmastei'. — I.'ini the rc- drawing tho straw tlu-ough the mouth, mitst l>e iiyn- 
gistrar of the Toddington district, which includes six vious, and it docs not teml to cleauliiioaa. Foniierly 
luirishea lying iu a line, of which this is the centre, each worker used to liave a pot of wtiti'r to diji tin- 
the furthest point being ibuv miles from here. Tlie straw in ; but now that so inneli double straw is u-ed, 
population of the six together, ineluding the Immlcts, the spittle perlmiis stick.s it better. Some, however, 
is rather over 5,000. I visit each parish once a month, will work a.s dry again ns others, 
so that a child may never get six weeks old unre- I have understood that the work is carried mi in 
giaferod, and I go constantly into the people’s houses, just the same way all the country immd, cliiclly 
Kearly all the females in the di.striet, nmiTied ami tJirougli Ilerlfonlsliire, and right across into Essex, 
single alike, make straw plait, except a few who seiv The work, however, is more injurious to the morals 
it ; and boys plait equally uj> till about the age of 1 1, than to anything else, particuluriy owing to the night, 
or whenever they can get other work, and when .schools. It would be a very good thing to stoji tlic'C, 
they have no work they return to plaiting again, and I. do not see wliy Government should not ilo so. 
They can’t abear it, but they are obliged to do it. Iu The bigger boys andgirls arc thrown indiscriminately 
some jjiu'ts men plait too. together, even the lad.s after coming home from 

Tliera are, I believe, in every parish one or more jilougb, and they make such a noise about the streets, 
idaitiug schools, according to the ijopulation, witli and get into a way of pullingand tearing one another 
much the same hours in all ns in the schools here, .about, which leads to harm. Besides this the girls 
These are fi-mn S a.m. till 12, tind I’l-oni 1 p.m. till o, .and lads get out together tintli tiieir pl.iiting info the 
and iu the winter half year again from 6 p.m. till 9. fields, and they have no instruction or me.ms of 
The chihlrcu at the plaiting schiKils tire mo.“t of them amusing themselves, such as new.sptipcrs, &e. This 
between tho ages of 4 and 12. They tire set so many is especially the case in the smaller villages, where 
yards by their moihe-rs. and the m:stresse.« who get the proportion of illegitinmte births is the highest, 
the most work out of them are most patronized. Throughout my district it is ahoiit 10 per cent. ; but 
Tiiei-e arc many unfeeling mothers, ami those are said in one small village, speaking however from memory 
to be the hardest who have not been brought up to of tlie return wliich I made iind without roferenee to 
jil.aitiiig themselves, c.g., servants and others who my books, out of 12 births wiiicli I registered in one 
settle here from a distance. I do not heai' .so mucii year, five were illegitimate. The jilaiter.s ara umidy 
comjilaiut now as I did about the children being women, though such line girls in dress, and often 
thrashed by the mistresses; but there used to be neglect their domestic duties, such as washing, meud- 
strange stories about it when I was a lad, and you ing, &c. I see on going into tiieiv cottages chat they 
would see boys and girls too with bumps and cuts are not the tidiest people. 

and bruises. I think, therefore, that there is not so Owing to the plait scdiools children can’t bo got to 
much of this now, though the mistresses keep a stick ; attend regular schools, though iu this place there is a 
but the ebildi'en are made to do the work all the IVesleyau as well as a iS’iitLimal school. The late- 
same, and are kept back at dinner time if they do not. minister of the parish tried to get them by only 

I see sometimes that they do not all go out together charging Id. a week, and even allowing some to conm 

from the schools. When children get to be 13 or 14, free, nml his wife gave things away to induce tliein 

tliei'get to plait for themselves at home, and jiay thefr to come, and he had a mistress to teiicli straw plait, 
friends so much a week, say 3s. or 4s., for board. But even so he could not keep the school up, for as 

The rooms are small, and the children arc packed other things were of course taught, the mistress 

as close as herrings. The commonest size is about could uot get 30 much jdait out ot the children as a 
12 by 10 feet, and I do uot know any iu this 2>lace regular plait mistress. I have often thought that wo 

12 feet square. In some of the smaller villages the ought to have the faetoiy roles here, 

houses are bigger, but they are often poor old wattle When trade is good, as it has been the last three or 
and dab places. The fancy mistresses, i.c., those who four year.s, children will make Gd. a day, or pcrU.aps 

are sought after because they get the most work out from 3s. to 4^. a week, and most grown up plaitcrs Is. 

of the children, will have the most crowded rooms, a day, though many will make more, up to 8s. or 10.?., 

Iu some places they have to sit so close into the fire- and some 12s. a week. A wife and chiUh'eu will 

place that the lire cituuot be lighted, so they have coal thus earn a good deni more tlmn tiie husbaml. r arm 

or wood in earthen or even tin pots, which they cull wages are now 9s. for common labourers, and wei'o 

“ dicky pot.s,” and I have seen the childi-en cairying 10s. or I Is. I have a faj-m myself. . _ 

these along. Great girls and women jiut them under Besides the plaiting, another branch of work, viz., 
their clothes, and children may be seen with them in sewing, has grown up here within the last three or tour 

their laps. These make a disagreeable smell, and I years. They work In sewing rooms, of which tlierti 

should think that the fumes must be unwholesome, are now several in the place, and there must he <(uitc 

The mere loss of saliva too, caused by constantly 100 girls and women so engaged. A girl oi, say, 12 or 

2. Cc • 
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rheStraw Plait 14 yeai’s old Trill go as apprentice, giving her service 
and Bonnet to some one for, say, three months for teaching her. 
Manufkctures. mastera of these rooms get out plait from Luton, 
Beds Herts because the sewing can be done cheaper here. At 
and Bucks.’ these rooms they work from 8 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m., 

goiug finishing or mak- 

Mr.J.E.WMte. ing-up nights sometimes work up till 12 or 1. I see 

— them out in the streets late at night. The hours, 

■ however, depend on. the state of trade, and the rooms 
are nearly shut up just now. Seunng work will not 
sell in summer. 

Plait, however, sells ail the year round at some 
price, and in busy times many women and big girls 
will sit up .at it alt night. Buyens come round and 
buy it, and tlic imople are foolish enough to keep 
selling it in little quantities at a time, and so get less 
than the proper price, perhaps only lO^i. instead of a 
shilling, Sometimes they take a piece to a shop two 
or three times a day, e.g., at dinner and tea time, to 
get paid for it ; but I do not know of any system of 
truck payment now. The buyers have a profit, too, 
on the sti-aw which they sell ; but they will buy from 
any one, whether the straw is bought from them or not. 

The mortality is high amongst infants and old 
people, but I have not noticed any special cause of 
death amongst those of the working age. Consump- 
tiou is high in certain cases, but I think chiefly from 
its running in the family or from the people in small 
places intermarrying so much. Scarlet fever, by 
which all those deaths were caused last year, did not 
originate in any straw plait schools. 

25. Mrs. Sorlcy . — have done straw plait and 
am familiar with the work. Childi’en are put to it 
much too early. Tha-e are not many who let their 
children pass 5 yeai-s without beginning, and a good 
many begin at 4. The mistresses will not take the 
teaching, so the mothers have to do that. The childi-en 
are not huixied so much just at fii'st, being sent to 
school, say only from 10 a.m. till 12, aud again fi'om 
2 till 4 or 5, but in twelve months or so, or perhaps in 
sis mouths, the mothers get to kjiow how much they 
can do, and set them regularly to it. Some mothers 


are very brutish. I say that children ought not 
be drove to school by caudle light, when 
OLigiit to be iu bed. Eight hours is enough for^ 
child, aud they hadn’t ought to do more, poortliini* 
But if they do not finish at school the numhfcf'ff 
yards set to them, their mothers make them Jo it 
at home, so it would be all the same. If they thinl- 
that a child can earn 6c?., they make it. Childreo 
have been kept at work at home very late, up till lo 
1 1, aud 12 p.m. You can hear- them out in the streets 
holloing and playing on a cold winter night at 9 or 
10 o’clock, so that no doubt they have been at work 
all the time before. It’s ruining the children when 
they ai-e driven so. As they grow upthey’doaot 
care so mncli about tlieir parents, aud leave them 
The parents do not study their childreu’s welfare' 
but only seem to see how much they can iret out of 
them, aud as I say sometimes, would sooner see their 
childi-eu work tluui do so themselves. It is a giyat 
pity that they do not see it in another way. Of 
course all are not alike or so esaoting. 

People have even ofiered to pay the children’s 
schooling, hut could not get them to come, because 
the mothers wdll not lose a penny. They say that 
they cannot afford to lose tho time, and will tell you 
how many childi-en they have to keep, but they do 
not say how much these ai-e earni'ug for them. It k 
true many of them do not look mini better for all the 
money, but it is aU nonsense to say that they could 
not afford to let the childi-en go to school a bit. They 
could if they liked. It' they would only let them go 
two hours a day it would only take 10 hours a week 
from work, as there is no school on Saturday, imd it 
would do the children a deal of good. But you 
can’t beat this into tliom. 

I know that childi-en Iiave been whealed at school, 
and used to hear compluints of their being bruised, 
but for the last two or three years plait has gone 
pretty well aud been of a kind tliat children could 
make money at, So tlieir parents liavo been better 
satisfied with tlieir eaniings and tlic chililreu have 
had an easier time of it. 


Me. G. Pihlpotts’, Sewing Room. 


26. Mr. George Philpotts . — I have had a sewing 
room here several years, but now several other persona 
iu this village hare, aud sewing is being taken up iu 
most of the villages round in the same way, because 
there is more than can be done in Luton aud Pun- 
stable. Within the last few years manufacturers 
have gone everywhere to get it done, and some plait 
.has been sent as far as Bedford to be made up. 

My business is chiefly in hats, and simply making 
them up for a manufacturer, i.e., only tbe sewing 
work, not pressing, stiffening, or trimming I employ 
about 20 pemons, girls froml5 or 16up toyouug women 
of 20 or towards 25, all working with the needle. 
•They work by the score (yards of phut), though in 
some places they are paid by the hat or bonnet, and 
come or go as they please, and generally go to dinner 
and tea. The room_ is open from about 8^ a.m. till 
9 or 10 p.m. ; we like to get closed by 10 p,m. if 
we can. They seldom come eaiiier, though occa- 
sionally the room may be opened at 7 a.m., and some- 
times they work later at night. I work simply for 
orders for a manufacturer, who has a good many 
shipping oi-ders also, but my regular time for sending 
m the goods to him is Thursday aud Monday. I gi^ 
the workers as much as they say they can do, aud I 
ex^*ct them to finish it, otherwise I cannot fulfil my 
order for the manufacturer. Sometimes they will 
idle a day or two, and then have their work to make 
U2> by the time j indeed I have known many leave two- 
thu'ds of their work till the last day. Thus on the 


finishing nights, i.e., twice a week, there will generally 
he half a dozen working till 12 n.t night here, but ou 
Saturday we like to close tlien, whotlicr or no, but it is 
not often that tliey work much after that ou any night. 
I have said many times that I wish wo had to close at 
9 regularly. I am sure that they would do as nuch 
work, for it is not those who stay the latest tliat do 
the most. It is generally the lazy ones who get be- 
hind j some are always late. For special orders, as 
for a public nionrniug, we have been obliged to work 
later. Fi’om about Christmas till the end of May, and 
fl'om August till November, we are busy, but the 
busiest time is just before Whitsuntide. There oi'e 
two other sewing rooms about the same size ae miae 
in the [ilace, and two or three smaller, some perb^^s 
witli a half a dozen or half a score workers. M- 
together there will be ovei' 100 sewers in them, and 
tlie hours about the same as in my room. 

Much common kind of .work is done in Luton 
by families who sew, block, aud finish and all, and. 
sell the articles complete. I have seen hats made in 
tliis way which were sold at 4s. a dozen, material 
and labour included. At such work very yom^ 
children ai-e employed, from 6 or 7 years old. . But 
the number who work for warehouses there is so 
large, that in 1861 it was reckoned that there wer® 
3,000 females strangers to tho town living there for 
the work. 

[The daughter spoke of their having worked till 
2 or 8 a.m., and indeed all night.] 


TOTTENHOE. 


27. Fail (?) Miller — My mother keeps a plait 
school in this room 5 neaidy 20 chUdren, I think, 


hoys and girls, but they are away now. 
much plait set to be done in the day. 


Each has so 
They used to 
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lagc, where there is school only iu the evening, viz. 
fi-oin 6 till 9. 


[A young man was clipping plait in the room.] 


do a little reading here, but do not now. They are 
about front o to 14 vear?: of age. School is trom 
9 a.n]. till 12-i, and from 2 till 5, but not any 
evening. Tliere is another plait school in the vil- 

BEKKHAMPSTEAD. 

Mrs. Norris', Strait Plait School. 

s The room'is of an iireTular shape, but equal as nearly as possible to 12 feet squiue, anti only 
r, ft. It. h°gh With Bie awage "inber of oMldien the allowance is only 43 cubic feet for each 
person. It has be'en as low as 29, 


The Stirw Plait 
an (i Bonnet 
llnou&ctures. 


•’9 Vrs. iVorris.— My average number of children 
is 20 but I have bad 30. Most of them plait, but the 
voun’f^est do nothing, and are only seut to be kept 
miiet! They begin to plait when about 5 ywrs old. 
lichool is from '8.4.5 a.m. till 12, and from 1 tiil_4. 
Foiu- are waiting behind now (4.20 p.m.) to tmish 


their work. The little oue there, 5 years old, U 
staudin<^ up to work because rtho i.s tired of sitting, 
and will soon be going. 4.30 juu. is quite the out- 
side that r reckon to keep any. The fever took off a 
good many about here a few mouths ago. 


Mrs. H-VNC<tCR’s, SiR.t-w Plait School, 


30. Mrs. Eancoch.—l keep only a night plait school 
viz. from 5 p.m. till 8, .and have usually about lU 
ehildron, all from 5 to 10 years f.ld. Some of_ them 
CO to other plait schools or to reading schools m tlic 
day time before they come to me. If they have not 
done tiieir work I hare to keep tlieni pi‘rliai».s a 
quarter of an hour over their time. I have the lag 
stick to frighten them, but do not like to use it. One 
bov, 10 years old, dues eight yards each eveiniig liere, 
but he is veiT quick. My girl, who is 11 , cannot do 
lire yards of' the same plait. It «« worth about i d. ii 
score. Sometimes half the money goes for the straw, 
and I should think that with children s work that is 
about the average. 


There are a number of idait schools In the town ; 
i -hould tliiuk almost n dozen. The day school hours 
are from 9 till 12, .and from 1 till 4. At these the 
children usually liave to read dilmr once or twice a 
dav for a few minutes. About .3 is the geiioriil age 
for cliildreii to Ivegiii plait here, not much younger, 
though one or two may at 4. At about 14 or Id they 
leave school and work at home. 

Two of my children, girls, one nearly .5 and the 
other 11, go to a. day plait school where tlu-re are 
about 30 cliililreu. They go from 9 till 12 aud froru 
1 till 4. Tile eldest plaits hero iu the evening too 
till 8, but she cannot make more thau Is. -id. a week, 
after the straw is paid for. 




Si till 12.^ from 1 till 4. and from 5 till 8 ,. 
Mother sets me Kve vurds to do in each school, one 
yard at dinner and one at tea time. Often I have to 
o-et up in the morning at 7 or 6i aud begin work, 
because I have so much to do. Sometimes I begin 


after coming irom seiiooi .u lugut. ^ yi.. .•• •• 
mother says I’m good girl ; she doesn’t hit me, the 
mistress does somotiraes. . . 

[I met liiis girl with another plaitiug along 
the street on their way from school at tea 
time.] 


Mrs. Gates’, Straw Plait School. 

32. At thi's school only a few were present, but of these only two answered to the question of havmtj 

been at a reading school, one for a year, oue for two. i ,i,„ 

33. Martha Gates.-l keep a Odftwo or Uvl oTkZ, I tdnk, have iKieu 

mother, and Imre usual!)- about 14 du diTU hei 0 . ^ n„. 0 ^ly t^ ^ 

teach them raiding mi 'g”” “ " jj^ldes the two who have said that they went, one 

S.,r?L.,IsX“o°:J; fer U 'schVo! times,- via., may have heeu for two or three woe s 

who was then nearly 


*Mrs. George Clarke’s, Hat 
35. Mrs. G. C/flrftc.— About six or seven girls aud 
young women usually work iu my house makiug 
hat.< liud bonnets. One of my daughters does the 
millinery part, such as trimming, when it is wanted. 
Thev reckon from 8 till 8 the timo ; but if they are 
busf they work till 10, 11, or 12 p.m., or all iiigUt, 
lust as things are w.anted. It is to their own object 
whether they work late or not, as they arc paid by 
tlie score. They seldom, however, work past 12, and 
are seldom late for so miicli as a week together ; it m 
only for au order. Sometimes too, if wanted, they 
wiU come in at 6 a.m. if it is summer, but not lu 
winter. Some think it quite a treat to sit up .‘di 
night if my daughters are doing so, but I don t hold 
to working aU night ; it ruins the health. But look 
at di-essmakers, how often they have to sit up ail 


5 13. 


AND Bonnet MaVNUeacturer. 
niaht. The youngest girl that I have had ^ 

They are apprentices for six months or so. One j 
up only two nights either iu her apprenticeship or 
since. If I employ married women they take the 
shapes liome'aud do the work there. 

Chilili'en here begin plaiting very young, at 3 or 
4 years old usually, I should say. It is easy work it 
they arc not ifrove too much. CbUdren come home 
from teiiool At 8 p.m. It is. I tiink, oiiiy those old 
cnoiwh to work for themselves who sit late at nigiit, 
but many of these do, aud if you go into houses at H 
at night you see girls of 14 or 15 or so 
deed on Wednesday night some will 1 11 2 a.m. 
Perhaps a mother may give a younger child a hall- 
penny to work a little longer in the eyening. 


36. Letters to me from the Vicar of Abbots 
Langley. 

The Vicarage, Abbots Langley, 
My DEAR Sir, Monda}', August 1. 

I U.VVB taken great interest m the plait 
question,” as it affects the working of our parochial 
system, and shall be very glad it any mtormatioa I 


possess can be made available tbv your J 

SL a slight report put out two years ago, and 
to .A from myolf »me “ “ 

which I have nn-ived. I should say tliat I do not 
live where plait exists inits mtcnsity.^ 

I. Plait is not the unraixoii evil which some ot my 
ncighbouYB consider it. 
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2. It is preferable to tlxe field-work at Bedfordsliire 

(as less unfeminine) and to the lace work of 
Buckiughamshire, as more prosperous. 

3. It h.-is not had a bad eifect on the county as in- 

creasing illegitimacy. Compare Herts and 
■Westmoreland. 

4. It is not unhealthy, nor is it even sedentary. 

5. It saves the family from much pressure when the 

husband (say in the -winter) is out of work. 

6. The proportion of children in parocliial schools, 

about one-seventh of the population, is not 
small. The Govei-nment inspector is satisfied 
with the general condition of education. 

7. Plait jifibi-ds an opportunity to the aged irad 

widowed, See., of eking out a parochial al- 
lowance. 

I -write thus much because I believe these advan- 
tages are often overlooked. As Hiocesau Inspector I 
am aware of the difficulties it presents in the -way of 
education. I quite admit that it cnu.ses a disinclina- 
tion for domestic service. 

J. E. White, Esq., I am, &c. 

^^Jc. &e. Richaed Gee. 


37. 

The Vicai-age, Abbots Langley, Herts, 
My dear Sir, September 10, 1864. 

I THiKK that I may say that the circular -was 
adth-essed by the Stnrw Plait Committee to all the 
plaiting parishes. There is an indistinctness with us 
in the use of the term “ parish.” It may mean each 
sepai-ate incumbency, -whether newly fomed or not, 
or it may mean the old mother parishes. Thus, Wat- 
ford is either one parish or three, according to which 
of the two senses is employed. I think it safest to 
say that we consulted a third of the county ; Herts 
being divided into twelve deaneries, and we worked 
four of these. There are, I believe, 149 incumheneies 
in Herts. We did not extend our inquiries further, 
bec.ause we believed that they ought for completeness 
to be carried into Bedfordshire, &c., and this -we had 
neither leisure nor commission to do. 

I am sensible of tlie evils or rather tlie dangers of 
plai t. They may, most of them, be traced to the dis- 
inclinution which it causes in young women to go into 
domestic service. They stay at home independent of 
their parents as regai'ds eai-niugs, Jiud therefore couti-ol. 
They put what they do earn upon their backs, and 
heeomc vain and over-dressed. 


We still talk of having in my parish a plaiting class 
ot adults, to meet once ortwice in the week, and to be 
“ read to and sung with ” while the plaiting proceeds, 
Our real difficulty lies with the plaiting schools, 
I^bey are miserable crewds of huddled children, whe 
plait for eight hom-s together, accomplishing a certain 
task in the day, and going through the foi-m of read- 
ing,— actually wherever the prayer book may open — 
on j^sembhug and on leaving. It would be eosv foi 
me to promote these schools, to pvocui-e them books 
and to recognize them as schools. I hesitate to dc 
tins, lor tear of displacing the National school, -whicli 
noxo is well attended. ’ 

IViggintou near Truig is a soUtaiy instance, as fai 
as 1 know, of a clergyman’s making his parochial 
school a plaiting school. The ehildreu have been 
dispersed from illness, but it is open to me as Diocesar 
Inspector, and if it seemed to you worth while I 

would make an appointment with the incumbent and 
youvselfthatwe might go down togetlier some Tuesday 

_ Does your Conunis.siou extend to children employed 
m ])iiper mills ? We have some hundreds so cmploved 
in this va ey. Yours, &e. ^ ^ 

J. h. White. Esq., Richabd Gee. 

(kc. &c. 


as, l o Iho Chairman presicliiig at the Meetia!- of tl: 
Education, held i 
Hatliold, May 28, 1862, (Tho documents r, 
ten-od to lu the foregoing letters.! 

Sir, ' 

pleasure in making you some report on tl 
appointed in Febraaiy, to innuire 1 
supposed to be tlirown in the way oSci 
tion by the prevalence of straw jikit in certain ifetricts 


It will be in your reooUection, perhaps, that tK. 
deans in the plaiting districts, and the I)iocea'>T> T» 

,e,.e.ted to form the Committee in ,„'So>«». 
Tliese gentlemen have all readily undertaken j • 
assigned to them. Some delay has been caused bv th 
sence from Herts of two of their number - still tl k 
corresponded with each other, circulated inimiries 
then- clenoal neighbours, and held a meeting at 
upon the subject. “ ' 

I present with this paper a copy of the ouestinr.. ■ 

ouhted, M bo seen thjl the qneetion, 

to draw out the opimoii of the clerirv os to m tw • 
or benefit gcnwally to their pai-ishes caused bythe mi!!? 
factm-e; (21, its effect on the chastity and morals ?f f?‘ 
people ; and (3), its prospects commei-ciallv— that i ® 

of probable inci-ease, contimm^ci!« 

At the time that the Committee met at Watford 
were produced from 36 parishes, and subseanentWf? 
three others, Of those, five parishes,-aU ?n ?£ r^,^ 
deanery of Watford,— declared the inquiry to be i^S 
cable to them. ‘“-I'liu- 

It may be stated at once that the prosperity of the tw<l- 
seemed to increase -with the distance from London In fU^ 
parishes nearest to the metropohs the manufacture aimem 
to be rapidly on the decline. Its extinction is reported ri 
one or rivo parishes. Near St. Albans, Hemel HeUsteJ 
Berkhampstead, and IVmg there seems, to sav the 
to be no token of decay or withdrawal. ’ 

Thirteen parishes declared the plaiting to be onthewhol. 
a benefit rather than an injuiy. 

Ten parishes, on the contrary, pronounced it to be wtha- 
an injuiy. 

Ten parishes again leave the question as doubtful 
It should be stated, however, that many have understood 
the inquiry to he restneted to a p&cuniar\j benefit or iniurv 
Twelve parishes consider plaiting to have a bad effect oa 
the chastity of their neighbourhoods. 

AU agree in saying that a material difficulty in the wav 
' ot education is caused by the straw plait. 

'ITie Committee were also favoured at thdr meeting with 
interesting papers from Bitchin, on the proportion of chil- 
dren m schools m which plaiting is taught solely, or in 
which it IB taught in combination with reading and writiiig 
or from which it is altogether e.xcluded. The mmte 
scarcely apiieared to the Committee to beai- out the sup- 
posed mtention of those who had taken the trouble to draw 
them up, as it seemed that so large a number of scbolan 
could be obtained wbei-e plaiting was not allowed. 

33 f'U,'»Wc1i plnltinif, enm--) , 

” t bmudwlUireadiiiK.Sc.f ’» 

19 D" whii'li plaitine was I 

” I solely tnnglit • -> ’• 


The Committee at present venture only on the foUowiog 
suggestions which they are aware ivill seem to the Board to 
be wanting in originality and precision. 

A. As regards eiiWren engaged in plaiting. 

1. They consider it doubtful whether plaiting has not 
been too rigorously excluded from some National 
schools. It is obvious, however, that mere permis- 
sion to bring their plait in the afternoon would 
not enable a national school to compete in attrac- 
tiveness with a phuting school in which plaiting was 
taught, and a task of work exacted. 

— They think that in some parishes a lower land of 
school, supplemental to the National school, might 
be established, in which jilaitingwas actually taught 
and allowed for the greater portion of the school 
hours. 

3. They think that the existing plaiting schools might 

M influenced for good by tho clergy who could see 
way to extend to them their patronage. 

4. that the Sunday schools in these districts are entitled 

to peculiar care and attention. 

Even these general suggestions appem^ed to the Com- 
mittee to require modification according to circum- 
stoces, especially as to the probable continuance of 
the manufacture. 

B, As regards otiuifs engaged in plaiting, — though it nuy 

seem that their case hardly comes within the pro- 
vince of the Board, — the Committee report that 
carefully collected information from St. Albans as- 
sures them that the evils of plait in toivns is much 
lessened where the plaiters assemble in rooms, such 
os are there genei-ally well arranged with supervi- 
sion and viva voce reading. It would appear to be 
an interesting experiment to ojien some such rooms 
in country villages, and to watch whether a betta 
tone might not be given whei-e now much unsteadi- 
ness and lightness are deplored. Should the Board 
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be -n-illing to continue the Committee in existence, 
its members would be happy to prosecute their in- 
quiries, in the hope of arrinog at some more definite 
results. I ain, &e. 

Richard Gbe, 

(Rural Dean of W.itford, acting as 
Secretaiy to theCommittee. ) 


dCESTIDN'S CIRCUI.ATED IN" THE FOUR DeAN’EBIES. 

1. — Does plaiting prevail in your parish ? 

i.— If so, of what kind (whether straw-plait, loom-work, 
Brazilian leaf, &c.) Is it dune at home or in 
uTjrkbhops ? 

3. — In your opinion is the occupation on the whole a 
benefit or an injury to the neighbourhood ? 

•1. — Does it interfere materially with education? Do you 
admit it into the National school ? If so, for what 
lirojiortion of the school hours? Would you give 


the numbers on the school books, and the average TheSlraw Plait 
age of the first class ? and Bonnet 

5. — Do you consider that plaiting has had a bad effect on iranufectures. 

chastity and gener^ morals of your parish ? —— 

0 . — Do men plait wifli you. and do you consider their so Beds. Herts, 
doing objectionable? and Bucks. 

7. — What do you consider to be the prospects of the “T~., . 

manufacture eventunUy ? Does it hold out a hop« J.E.B bite. 

of employment for some years to come, or is it on Z 

the decline ? Do children plait more or less than ^ 

they did? What would be the earnings of a 
plaiter (of average skill) at 10 and at 20 vears of 
age? 

8. — Does the “ truck system ’’exist in the payment for 

work by goods from the shops supplying the 
material ? 

9. — Have you tried any special means for the funelioration 

of this class of work people? 

10. — Have you any general suggestions to offer 7 


39. Letter to me from II. Veusey, Esq. 

Wohm-n, Bedfovdsiiii-e, 

bin, August 31, 1864. 

YoUE inquiry respecting straw phiit schools 
has awaited rei>ly to admit of further observatwn. 

The district immediately siiljaccut is not mutmfac- 
turiiig, and young children are cngiig<Ml in the phait 
under collage teachers. Tlie work is tvlmlly volun- 
tary, and rather resembles u plain Avorking school. 
Overcrowding prevails occasionally, but as plaiting 


admits of out-door exercise, the ehijdren commonlj 
execute much work .is they walk ia the open air. 

Excoriateil mouths, chiefly at each angle, are com- 
mon, from a practice of drawing tlio .straws through 
the mouth, and .a we.ikly attenuated aspect may juu-tly 
arise I'rom thi.s habit, and partly from hid air. Brim- 
stone and vitriol arc, I believe, u.sed to prei>arc the 
straws, possibly something wor.se. 

Ilegrctting to serve the cause of liumanity so 
feebly. I .nm, &c. 

H. Ve.\sbv, F.E.C.S. 


LUTON. 


Messrs. Munt and Brown’s, Straw 

40. Mr. Htint, manager.— -I have been in the trade 
quite 30 ye.irs, and am thoroughly acquainted with it. 

It 1ms increased very mucli indeed of late, and is 
beeouiing each year more and more a largo foreign 
tr.iile, goods being sent largely to foreign markets, 
such as Aitsinilin, Cuba, &e. This town has grown 
very much in consequence, and buildings are springing 
up very fast. In 1841 the population was 9,000 ; iu 
1861, 17,000; and is now probably near 20,000. Pro- 
bably three-fourths of it are engaged in the trade iu 
one way or other, as the population consists almost 
entirely of the trading and working classes. The 
work clone iu the town by females is sewing the plait ; 
the blocking is clone by men, and a few boys are 
employed in tyiug u]> and iu odd ways. It may he 
taken as a rule that 2o0 females keep about 20 men 
employed in blocking, &c. The growth of the trade 
has so taken up the labour in and near the towi that 
it has pushed the straw plait making further off, and 
now for Tiearty seven miles round the females .are 
almost entirely occupied in sewing the plait. 

There are a number of large manufactories in the 
town, all conducted on much the same systent and 
with the same hours ns our own. IVe employ on the 
I'remises about 200 females and 15 men and hoys. 
IVe are able to do with a smaller number of men 
because we uso steam machinery for pressing, which 
enables two men to do the work of 20 without it. 
One other ntauufiietory here uses steam machinery 
for the same purpose. The doors are open at 8 n.m. 
for any fo come in that like, but usnally they work 
ouly from 9 till 9, and for about three mouths in the 
spring till 10, but that is the latest. They take 
dinner aud test as they please, usually going for about 
an hour at 12 for dinner, and half an hour for tea. 
M’e tried having meals on the premises, as oue or two 
other factories did, but we h.ave given it up. It is 
better for the health of the workers to go home for 
meals. All the females but about three are over 
18 years of age. 

Besides those who work in the large factories, there 


Bonnet and Hat Manufacterers. 

are great numbers employed iu smaller places ; imd 
even private families sew, block, and finish boimets 
and hats entirely at home. In such places persons, 

I believe, are employed much younger, and work 
longer than in the large factories. Children can do in- 
ferior work where the same shaping is not reqabed, 
but persons cannot do work like ours well enough till 
they are nearly grown up. TFe give out orders to 
300 and sometimes up to 500 outworkers, and besides 
this buy largely from others. 

On the whole I believe that there is no class of 
work so suitable for females and so healthy, or in 
which they get such good wages as in that in bonnet 
manufactories liere, so for at least as I have been 
able to learn by inquiries as to the condition of 
females engaged in factories of other kinds. With 
us good hands get on the average 18r. a week, 
middling hands 12«., and some 25s. or more. Many 
work here who would not think of leaving home for 
work of Ollier kinds, e.y., furmora’ daughters. 

The uumoer of females who come to live in tho 
town for the sake of the work is very great. They 
lodge ill the town, and many people let apartments 
for the purpose. Perhaps 500 such females will leave 
the town this week (early in July), and 1,000 next, 
and will come hack iu August. At the last census 
there were, I believe, nearly two females to each male 
in the town. (Query. At certain ages only ? Cf. B. 
No. 14.— J. E. W.) 

The finn has a factoiy also in Dunstable, where I 
live, which is also iindei" my charge. About 350 
females and 40 men are employed in it, and for the 
same hours as in our Luton factory. In Dunstable 
the work is done almost entirely in large manufac- 
tories, and there is sc.'ircely any work done in liouses, 
as hei-e. In our factory thei’C sewing machines aa-o 
used for binding and trimming, but no power is used. 
Luton and Dunstable are the only two towns with 
large manufactories, though hats are made up also at 
St. Albans. 


Messrs. "Willis and Co.’s, Straw Bonnet Manupactdrers, Castle Street. 

41. Mr. Jnilis. We employ rather over 200 cent, of tliem under 18. Their work ia all iivedle- 

females on these premises iu making up bonnets, work. Tho blocking, stiffening, &c. is done by men, 
Hone of them arc under 13, aud ouly about five per and there arc perhaps 20 boys, but none under 13, 

C c 3 
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employed in odd vays, tying up plait, &c. They are 
not tied to lionvs, as tliey work ky the piece, and 
come and go for meals or other purposes just as they 
please. Prom 9 titt 9 may be called the day ; per- 
haps half are here by 9.30 a.m., but they do not like 
coming early in the morning, and would prefer coming 
from 10 till 10. For orders they may occasionally 
have to stay beyond the time, but never late. There 
arc a number of large factories iu the town of the 
same kind as mine, eight or teu say, nnd the system 
of work and hours are jnuch the same in all as in 
ours. I should say that iu these better factories tbe 
workers are none of them under 16 yours of age, but 
most of them from 18 to 30. But there are an 
immense number of persons in the town and in vil- 
lages round who employ small numbers, some only 
tens or lives, and some of these no doubt work at 
younger ages. Dunstable is the next largest place of 
business, l)ut there it is all done in factories, con- 
ducted on just the same principle as those here, and 
at St. Albans there are places of much the same kind. 
These three towns are the only three inii>ortant depots 
of the manufacture, i.e., places in which goods are 
miide up, and to which buyers of them would come. 
Luton does by many times the largest business. It 
is impossible to say whether more of the making up 
is done in factories and warehouses or out in private 
houses, O.S this work now forms a very large trade in 
the country villages round. 

The straw plait making district extends over Hert- 
fordshire, except just the southern part towards 
London ; along the eastern portion of Buckingham- 
shire, across info Bedford.«hire up to new Bedford, 
into the edge of Cambridgeshire, and across the north- 
western half of Essex. In the Essex district only the 
plait is made ; there are no sewing factories. 

The plait making and tbe making up ai-e two en- 
tirely distinct hrasiches of the trade. Nearly all the 
population of this town aiv employed in or in con- 


nexion with the latter, and there must be at lea 
many thousands of females engaged in it in this tow^- 
It is impossible to form any idea of the number of 
persons employed iu the whole trade, but it mav be 
said roughly that one sewer would sew up us much 
as four plaiters could make, so that the number of 
plaitcrs must be very large indeed. Perhaps alto- 
gether there may be 50,000, or possibly even 100 000 
persons engaged in tlio whole trade. Every persou 
iu connexion with it, especially the making up, is well 
paid ; indeed I believe that it is one of the best paid 
employments. Many young women make Ik, or 16 j 
or 17s. a week at it. ’’ 

I am disposed to do what I can to help such an in- 
quiry as this ; hut ns regards my factory and others of 
tlie same kind, the workci-s are so free and of an to 
l)e. so independent tliiit I really do not .see that it applies 
at all. But there is a great objection to the employ- 
ment of children as carried on in the village straw 
plaiting schools, which I have known for many yeai's 
and should say is excessively injurious. The elu'ldien 
are sent to the work at a very early age, when they 
ought to be at school, and are very much crowded 
together, 20 or perhaps 30 in a cottage, according to 
the size of the room. Most of these children'’ are 
between the age of 7 and 12. They are set a certain 
number of yards, say 20 or 30 in a day, and are 
obliged to do it. If they have not finished the proper 
amount by 12 o’clock, they must do it before they get 
their dinner. The only reason for their beiu^'^sent 
to school to work instead of doing it at home, b 
that more can bo got out of them so. The miskess 
gets perhaps 3d. a week each for seeing to this. I 
used to have occasion to travel over the plaitin" 
districts. I should say that tho rooms ai-e more* 
crowded than tho lace .schools in the neighbouring 
districts, becau.se there are no pilloivs to take up the 
room. 


42. At a small warehouse, employing about 30 females from 16 upwards {Mr. Cotehin’s), I ^vas 
informed that the workers usually stayed from about 9 till 9, or as long they jileased between 8 a.m. 
aud 9 or 10 p.m., never later than lOi p.m., and never coming eai-lier than 8 a.m. ; an hour being 
usually taken for dinner at 12 and for tea at 4. - ® 


43. Mr. Charles Lutes . — lam engaged as blocker- 
in one of tho lai'gest bonnet manufactories here 
fVyse’s), and have worked in another of them 
(Gregory and Cubitt’s), aud have been acquainted 
with persons in nearly all iu the town, of which five 
aie quite large. I was also engaged in an establish- 
ment of the same kind. in London, and it was con- 
ducted iu much the same way as those here. The 
greater pai-t of the workers iu the factories are 
females, but usually all over 14 years or so of age, 
unless one comes in younger with a sister. Boys 
only tie up plait ami do odd things. Fi-om 9 till 9 
are the usual iiours, and sometimes in the first half 
of the year, -which is the busiest, thev work till 10, 
but seldom later than that. The latest that I have 
kno-wn at my present place is 10.30 p.m. When I 
first came to the toivn warehouses were open till 
12 p.m. quite commonly, but there is quite .as much or 
more doue now without -working so late. In autumn 
the hours are pretty steady and short. The females 
work by the piece, aud go to meals as they please, 
usually about tm hour for dinner, and a bit for tea • 
or if they feel tired they can sit nnd work at home! 

I Iiai-e worked in a factory in Cheshire, and should 
say that the girls hero are much more iudepeudeut 
aud comfortable. Few fair female workers make 
under lOi. a week, .and most from that to Ik A girl 

Mr. "W” . Tapley’s, Straw Hat 

44. Mr. W. Tajdeij.—ThQVQ ai-e a great number of 
persons in the town, several hunth'cds I should say, 
who like myself employ a few females in making’ 
bonnets and Imts. We sell to tho wnrelionses, and 
are called “makers up.” Some employ only three or 
four, others five or six, others more. I employ about 


could not be got under 8s. I sliouU think. If they 
do not like one place they can easily go to another. 

The factories are generally healthy places. The 
worst time is iu tlie winter, when there is <»us and 
they cannot have the fresh air iu so well. But they 
can go home if they please. The Board of Health 
regulate the bleacliiug and dyeing places, and ndll 
not allow them to be in close parts of the town. The 
Board is very expensive, but I suppose it is good. 

A great number of persons in the town employ a 
few girls or women iu tbeir houses in sewing bonnets. 
I employ a fo-w in my own, but none of them children. 
They work about the same tiine.s as in tho factories. 
It is only now and tlien that they are later. Some of 
the large manufacturer.s have factories or sewiug rooms 
out in the villages also. Tliere avo vovy few young 
females iu the toivn but what are employed in the 
trade some ovay or other. Some families here and 
most who^ sew in the countiy buy their oum plait, 
and work it up and finish it entirely tIiemsclTes,.anil 
bring in tlie bonnets, &c. and sell them to the -a-are- 
houses, being in fact complete m.amifacfcurers on a 
sra.oll scale. They know what shnpas avo being made. 
There is a plait market iu the town on Monday, to 
which the. plait bought up by tlie buyers in the 
country is brought in. 

Maker, Back Street. 

n dozen females, from 10 years old up to young 
women. About a dozen is a common number. 1 
stifien and iron the hats myself. In addition to the 
sewing the plait, there is tlie lining, trimming with 
chenille, ticketing, &c. The sewers’ worki'oom gene- 
rally forms part of tho dwelling-house, as mine docs, 
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or is attached to it. It is often a room oxer a wash- 
house, and men do the ironing helow. In this part of 
the town in particulai', which is a poorer part, there 
arc a great iiniuher of such small employers. Some 
of them send out work into tin; country hy carrier, to 
he brought Lack next week sewn, but not stiffcued. 
Besides those who employ girls, families make up 
for themselves. I should say that every cottage in 
this sn'eet, right and left, makes up so. Even little 
tradespeople’s wives and children do it, and it is a 
great assistance to them. 

The hours depend upon the state of trade. For 
about three mouths in a good season my Lands work 
about from 8 a.m. till 10 p.m., and for six other 
months till 9 or 10 p.m. They are busy usually for 
about nine months of the year, and are generally 
off entirely for a few weeks or a raotifh or two, as 
they are non'. But last year they were uway only a 
day and a half ; it just depends iipon circumstances. 

Fashion has a great deal to do with the amount of 
work. I have been in tlie trade 20 years, and never 
known two years alike. Royalty always puts us out, 
c.g., the Duke of Wellington’s funeral and Prince 
Albt-rt’s, and the Prince of Wales’s wedding did. So 
much is wanted at once that there is n dull time 
afterwards. 

When my hands are not very busy they go away 
about a couple of hours for their two meals, but, when 
busy, they take less, e.g., perhaps half an hour foi- 
dinner. If they come earlier they go away for break- 
fast, and if they stay late they bring a hit ol‘ sui)per. 
Sometimes to oblige me, when I am busy, they work 
longer hours, e.g., come at 7 or 6^ a.m. and work till 
10 p.m., and some will be up till 12 or till 1 a.m., but 
it is optional with them. I leave them to my daughter, 
and go to bed, wd tell them that they may do as they 
like. But this would be only one or two nights in a 
Week, or perhaps a week in a month. Work is gene- 
rally pressing about a fortnight before Easter. It 
would be an extreme case for them to be up all night 
ia any sewing room, and only for an order, and I 
should make them a pot of coffee or something, and 
pay them more. But I never did have them up all 
night ; I should lose move than I gained. But if I 
have an order, say 20 dozen, I give it out to tlie room 
aud expect nil to bnckle to, witliout distinction of age. 
But there is no compulsion. I would soouer leave 


compulsion to tlie parents. I veiy much object to TheStrawPJalt 
the hands working l)eyond 10 p.m. ; hut when there “tnl Bonnet 
is money to be earned you can’t restrain them, with 
tlic parents at their back encour.iging them on. It is Bej^Herts 
a rule throughout the trade to work by the piece, and Bucks.’ 

The little ones work for their parents, jiod if they 

work longer than usual the parents take it all. There Mr. J.E. White. 

is no custom here of allowing children what they make 

by working longer. But when they are grown up, 
i.e., when about H or 15, tliey pay their pareats, say, 
os., 6s., or 7s. a week for Iward, and luive the rest for 
themselves. If any work all niglit at their homes it 
would be only oti Thursday and Frid.ay nights, .aud 
under their parents. Those who work for me earn 
about from 5s. to 13s. a week. One who is 15 never 
makes Ics.s than 8s., and since Christmas has averaged 
10s. She comes the first and sits to the Inst. It is 
not usiuil to take work home with them at night. I 
do not like it, ns I lose in the long run, as they 
cannot work afterwards : but sometimi'p, if very hnsy, 
tlicy ask to t.ake a score lioine. 

When cliildreii sew at home their luother.s set them 
a task, say tliree score yards to finish in a titty, and 
when they are busy they may push them on a bit. I 
could tell of numbers of families round tlii.s part of the 
town where girls of 10 .are sewing plait, hut I should 
say that they do not tiegin much under 8. It would be 
quite exceptional to find a child of .5 or G at it, ev«» 
in this poorest part of the town, and it could only la? 
at sewing rubbishy stuff. I know one of 9 years that 
sews four score a day. 

I am not much for legislation as a rule, ami I 
think that the only thing in the trade that needs it is 
the country plait schools, where the children .arc so 
crowded together. Also we want some protection us 
to measures. The plait is often short measure, f.g., 
only 16 or 17 yards instead of a score, as it is sup- 
posed to be. This comes veiy hard on us little men, 
for I not only get less plait, but, as I pay the workers 
by the number of scores of plait which they make up, 
and have to pay the same whether it is a full score or 
not, I lose l)otli ways. Some pay by the hat. We 
have foarmed a platters’ association for our protection, 
and send .an agent out into the country to measure 
specimens of plait ; but we want a little assistance, 
and it would he a protection to us if it was fixed by 
law that a score should be 20 yaiils. 


45. In another small room of tlie same class as the above, but at tlie otiier end of the town, I was 
informed by the wife of the master (Mr. Cooiier, Albert Road) that in the busy time the workers, mme 
being younger than 16, usually stayed about from 8 a.m. till 10 p.tn.j and that in the busy three months 
10 p.tn. was reckoned the usual hour for leaving off in warehouses. 


46. 3/rs. Elisabeth Sharpe, Back Street. — My child 
Jane began sewing piait of herself wheu about 4 or 
so ; she took to it of herself. Wheu about 5 she 
could do three or four score in a day if we would let 
her, but I do not like to do so ; it is not good for 
children. 


She goes to Sunday school and two nights a week, 
hut has left <.<ff going on days. The ddest girl in a 
family, as I always say, is ruined, as slie bus so much 
to do. 


47. Mrs. Sarford . — My child Llary Anu, now 11, [The girl could read, but spelled two syllable 

sews five score a day at home here, and could do that in words.] 

seven or eight hours, if she stuck to it She began 
when 9. 


48. 31r. Sandoe, town surveyor. — The Board of 
Health here, of which I am the officer, are very parti- 
cular in enforcing all proper requirements for securing 
the public health. They i-egulate the width of streets, 
the spaces between houses, and insist on all habitable 
and working rooms being of proper size aud height, 
properly ventilated, aud provided with proper closets 
or conveniences. We insist on a minimum height of 
8 feet. Of course they have no power to limit the 
number of persons who may work in a room of a given 
size. Indeed, one great difficulty which we cannot 
reach is the crowding in lodgings, owing to the 

Oc 


. numbci- of girls who come in from the country for 
work. We are very particular also as to the bleach- 
ing and dyeing works, of which there are but very 
few of any size, and insist on tlieir being airy. The 
vreat difficulty that we have is with the smah places ; 
lor people will do work of this kind even in tlieiv 
house or garden. ■ But all the large work places are 
healthy and have plenty of space. A large part of 
the town has been built within the last few years ; 
indeed I believe the greater part within from 10 to 
15 or 16 years. The town is healthy, and stands 
. veiy high in the registrar’s tables ; but as there is 
4 
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TheStrawPIait medical officer of health here, I am uuable to give 
precise comparative rate of mortality. The people 

’ are able to aud do live well. 

Beds, Herts, lu the greater part of the small houses in the town 
and Bucks, the families are engaged in making up bonnets aud 
. hats, and quite little children, e.g., from 6 or 7 years 
M r.J.E. i te. their homes in sewing plait. 


This, probably, is particularly the case in the poor 
parts of the tow-n. Some persons employ iust a f 
hands, say 6 or 10. ‘ 

[Note.— For a further statement as to thp 
above manufactures, see Appendix n 
Nos. 74 aud 75.] ’ 


SEWED MUSLIN. 

DONAG-HADEE. 

_ 49. In this little town, on the north-east coast of Ireland, I visited several sewing schools, ie. house' 
in which girls sew or rather embroider muslin and linen under the charge of a mistress. They corrp'" 
spond very closely with the pillow lace aud straw plait schools in England. The ground area is at 
times crowded in the same way ; but as the houses possess the advantage of being cabins of one story 
only, and open to the roof, it is impossiblefor the amount of air space per head to be as small L 
in some of the English plait schools referred to. But however much space there is to spare the chil 
dren sit huddled close together, just in front of the misti-ess ; as represented, because the]' like it but 
probably to be more effectually under her eye. Some are poor, untidy places, most Avith merely mud 
L which the children sit with merely a narrow piece of board or small patcli of ru" to iceen 

them from it, or sometimes very low stools. In one I saw a tray for the chickens, which run iiT and out 
The chddren go to the schools for long hours, i.e., a day of about 14 hours, with a deduction of about 
two. Ihey are kept up late at work at home sometimes, in the same manner as the hosieiw 
seamera. 


Sewed Muslin. 
Ireland. 


M. A. Tosh’s Seaving School. 


uO. Mary Am Tosh. — I keep a sewing school, 
• and have now about a dozen girls, most between 
10 and 15 years of age. Last winter I had two 
dozen, and I have many a time had more than 30 in 
this room alone, hut 30 have to sit as close as they 
can. That’s just the way they do in schools usually. 
If they are too throng, a few would go iyto the bed- 
room, which opens into this room. They have bo.uds 
or little carpets on the floor, or sometimes little stools 
to sit upon, but in summer they would sooner Avant 
the carpets. For the first six months the girls Avork for 
me for my teachiag them, and afterwards, wlien they 
work for themselves, they pay me l^tf. a Aveek. or in 
winter, on account of the lights wanted then, 2d. 
Girls Avork iu schools because they Avould not Avork at 
home, aud being together they encouiage cue another. 
I set them a task of so much to do in the day. 

At this time of the year (May) tiiey are here about 
from 8 to 8, Avith an hour aAvay for dinner, but all do 
not keep one time. Them that come earlier Avonld 
go out to breakfast at 9, and sometimes they come as 
early as 7 and 6 a.m. Iu Avinter they begin at about 
8 a.m., a^ud go home from 4 to 6, betwi.xt the lights 
and work at home, and come back and Avork here till 
between 9 and 10 p.ra. If they have not done their 
task here they go to meals all the same, but you give 
them charges to take work home with them, aud then 
perhaps, they whl light a candle, and sit late or rise 
earlier. Some rise by candle light in winter, and 
AVork before they come here. 

_ The work comes fi'om Glasgow by Eeifast, and is 

there are four or live m tins place, and is taken back 
agarn to them da, shod, if it is a largo piece- nsnX 
on Saturday, or if small quicker. Sometimes the 
agents scud a piece and want it finished iu a day or 
a oouple of days, ready for market. Then, ma/ be 
the „uls will hare to work in meal hours, and want 

may be that yon have to sit up aU night. I hare seen 
ns at work m hero till 12 .and 1 ind 2 at night 
hen one and anotl.cr sit together they do not get 
drowsy tat the work goes oj I mn gfarto itfS 
oi tile little ones as soon as their task is dona but 
after twe ye months or so a girl becomes useM 
These Ills, who nrel3 aud over, often stay late But 
the girls are line wild deer to rise and leave flieh- wmk ■ 
leavjng .. rarses the spii-its of all, young .„r„ld 

the ‘5 oo'ring schools in the place 

the laager having perhaps 20 or 30 girls. TheS 
legnlations as to hoiu-s ai-e the same. None of them 
arc large m summer, as girls are away aTother wS 


Where I was a Avoman had 200 girls in tAvo rooms ; 
Avo had about the same houra as I have here, hut 
Avhiles we went at 7 u.m., and she Avoiild keep us as 
long as you could sec to |)Ut in a needle. }Ve had 
the work for ourselves, and paid her 2^d. a AA’-eek, and 
in vrinter 3d. 

Some of the gh-ls under me here used to go part of 
the day to tlie reading school, but necessity causes 
them to quit it. 

Sewers ai-e paid in money, hut it is very little now. 
Speaking for myself, where I made Is. I can uoav 
only make 4d., and,'Avorkiiig ail hours, scarcely make 
2s. a AA'cek. Girls of about 13 nr LI inuko me ashamed, 
ns they can earn as much. They arc soiippler at it, 
and are more in heart in It. The little ones make, 
perhaps, Id. a day at the outsidi* j those girls of 
11 years old there Avould not mako more though 
working all day. But ymiiig girls’ Avork, Avhen it 
goes iu, very likely docs not count at all. The agents 
take off money from the proper price of work, 
sometimes halt of it aud more, and sometimes return 
the Avork and mal?e you pay for the ranaUn ami cottbn, 
though you may tliinlc tlio Avork passable. It makes 
no difference whether tlie Avorker is litHo or hig, tlic 
money is often taken off from both alike. We often 
wonder what it is taken off for. 1 understand, of 
course, that if the work is not done right it will not 
p.ass in the maiket. Since the damp came ou the 
trade_ they Avill scarcely pay the money at all 

It is very unliealtliy Avork from the sitting so long. 
Scarcely any girls have any health at it. They me 
subject to pain in tlie side, and especially in summer 
to pain iu the head. I havo heard that the doctors 
allow that it is the sitting so long Avhich causes so 
many to die of decliiio here. My girls do not sit 
outside the door to Avork ; they Avonld be “ all in a 
merry wig,” and looking about ; they Avould like that. 
They generally like to sit on the ground instead of 
on stools. When they sit so high, and too constant, 
they get a pain in tlieir side ; that’s AA’hy. At night, 
AA’lien the candles are lighted, they sit higher, to be 
nearer to the light. One large dip candle Avill light 
half-a-dozen girls. 

It 13 very severe Avork for tlie eyes by c.oudle light, 
and IS veiy troublesome to them at the time, pai-ticu- 
lai'ly the white linen, Avhieh dazzles the eyes, and is 
more severe th.'m the green (greeny Avhite ?) musliu. 
When they sit too constant tlieir eyes gi'ow dim. On 
Mondays their eyes do not look so Ave.ak, as theyliavo 
had a little rest. We burn candles, not gas. I think 
that gas Avould be too strong for tlto eyes, they heinJ! 
so weak. Their eyesight fails very early if they a 
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l)ro«gbt up to the soving from quite ciiildven, and a 
great deal of them become weak-sighted b7 when they 
ai-e grown up. Some lose their sight by not putting 
gl.as.ses ou. They think that it would make them 
look getting old, and might disappoint them of a 
husband. 

[TJie room is 11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet, but 
open to the roof.] 

31. Martha 2Tevan, age 13. — Went to a sewing 
school at V years old. In summer we worked from 
8 a.m. till S p.m., aud in winter from 8 o.m. till 4p.ni., 
tiiid again from 6 p.m. till 9 ji.tn. We had an hour 
Ibr dinner at 2, and breakfast before we went ; but 
we did not get out at all between 8 and 2. Ko; sir ! 
we didn’t ask. If we’d not done our task, flie 
mistress sometimes kep us in at night till 10, but 
never kep us from a meal; and sometimes she’d a-beat 
us, sir, with u rod, a “ sally ” rod. 

In r-iiinmcr I sif at ivork from 6 n.m. till 8 p.m., and 
in winter from 8 a.m. till inter in the evening. Some- 


times it has been till 10, 12, and 2 sum. If I begin Sewed Mnalin. 
at 6 m the morning in winter it Is at home, not hero. 

1 have worked from 6 in the morning till 2 the next I«bmd. 
moniing, but not very often, and' was off n bit, 

stopping about an hour twice in the day. Ji r.J.E.TV h ue. 

When you sit so long your eyes grow weak. I have d. 
had w-eak eyes for two or three years, but I can see 
well. 

Have been ut three sewing schools in Ibe place 
besides tliis, and had about the some houi-s at all as 
here, and all girls, botli big and little, had the same. 

52. Jane JVaUace, age 16 Have sewed on till 

2 a.m., but at home, and begun again at 7 a.ni. 

53. £liza Johnston, age 16. — Have sewed till 
between 2 and 3 a.m., and begun again at 7 a.m. 


[Another younger girl had never sat at work 
later than 1 1 p.m. Etich said that working 
long days, vi/. from 7 a.m., they could earn 
about 2s. a week.] 


Mrs. Eankise’s, Sewing School. 

31. Though only 10 children were in school at the time of my visit, they were huddled as closely 
together as possible in the part of the room just in front of the mistress. Several had couglis, and one 
flannel round her neck; it was May. All said that they wont to Sabbath school; two, tliat they 
could read well, and the others that they could read a little. Their ages ranged from 8 to 14. 


33. Mrs. Runhine About 7 is the usual age at 

which I take little girls into my school, though some 
emue older, up to 10. Very few go to any school 
yomiger tliim 7. They stay with me as long as they 
like, e.g., till about 14 or 15, which are the eldest 
here now, escept two women who work with them. 
Tins one, aged 20, pays me just the same as the girls 
do. Mauy of the young women goes out to schools ; 
it’s heartsomer for them when there’s a few together 
(Imn sitting at home. Girls serve their time to me 
for the first six months. I have about a dozen, some- 
times more, sometimes less ; and I have seen me having 
30 lit .a time. There are gouerally more in winter 
time than in the summer. Though there ni’e so much 
fewer now, they sit close together, as close as they 
can, just the same ; they like it best. The little ones 
would rather sit low down on the floor as they do 
without a stool, but sometimes I put them a bit of a 
carpet. They don’t sit outside nt all in summer. 

I set the little girls a task to do. If they do not do 
it they must be “ bit ” (beaten), but I would be afeard 
to do it to the big ones. If they don’t do tlieh- task 
in the day they must sit up at night at home, for if 
they come back iu the morniug aud it is not done 
they must he “ bit” theu. So they rise early in the 
morning to do it, nud are many a time up by 5 and 
6 a.m. 

ily girls’ regular hours are in summer from 7 a.m. 
till 8 ]).m., or while they can sec, and they have an 
hour for breakfast at 9 and for dinner at 2. Iu 
winter they come in the morning at 9 or 10 or so, 
btu don’t go out iu the middle of the day much, 
l>ecause the day is ao short. Some goes out to cUuuer 
and some not, just as they have it to get. They go 
away at 4, aud come back nt 6 and sit till 10, but- ail 
go awa}' then, unless a neighbour chooses to sit and 
work on later. It’s long hours for little children to 
til, — long hours indeed. Young women sit about the 
same time; in winter time generally till 11 p.m., 
sometimes till 12 or 1. I have seen us sit all night, 
f.e., only our own family. V'e sat regularly all Friday 
night when business v’as better. At this work it’s 
very hard to get through with honesty. 

A child when out of serving her time can earn 
perhaps from Qd. to 1«. a week ; for a young girl 


from Qd. to 1«. is the common thing. Indeed is. is 
the height that any young cliih! can make if tiie 
work is good, aud about 2s. i.s ns much as I or a 
grown person can make, or perhaps 2s. 6d., a<;cording 
to the sort of work. Some at finer work can earn 
more, but I think that none can get more tlmn 3s., if 
that, working all the week from earliest to latest ; and 
very little indeed it is. 

There are heavy .stoppages from the pay if the 
work is not done sufficient ; and the agents can find 
fault for very little by times. From little children's 
work money is very often taken off. I have very 
often seen them take iu sixpence worth of work, and 
get, say, only 4d., and many a time they take iu a 
piece and doesn’t get a farden for it. There’s faults on 
both sides, I warrant. Agents is very hanl to please, 
and little girls is careless. Sometimes it is difficult 
patteras that they get, and they can’t do them so 
well. 

It is veiy tiresome sifting from morning till night. 
Indeed, they all get tired of it, but, poor things! they 
must sit. It cramps us, aud gives us pain in the side, 
and generally in the breast. A great many girls dies 
iu Douaghadee of coiisiim[)tion. It is the sitting tlmt 
does it. That youngest girl, 8 years old, and out of 
her time, has boils in her ear, nud cannot hear. She 
brought it out of the measles, aud hm= never been 
well since. It’s a disease iu this town .at present for 
girls to have the throat and head bad. 

It’s very hard on the eyes, especially the white 
Ihioii ; two liltlc girls yonder are on that. 

56. MargA/iyi Jirotcii, age 10. — Generally sit sew- 
ing (at home) till 12 at night iu winter time, and risQ 
about 7. SomotUnes I sew before I come hero in the 
raoruiug. Get about 1«. a week. 

57. Jane Broicn, age 9. — Sit sewing with my sister 
(No. 56) till about 11, not later. (“ She would get 
“ too sleepy with it,” said the mistress.) 

58. JaneBroicn, age 12. (No relation to the above.) — 
Generally rise in tbe morning now, to do ray task, 
sometimes at 6, sometimes at about 5. It’s mostly 
always that I sit up sewing till 12 at night in winter 
time,’ aud rise about 7, to help mother, &e., but I don’t 
do any work till I come hero at 9 a.m., or sometimes 
about 10. 


M. Wilson’s, Sewing School. 

They come now (May) at 6 a.m., and leave at dark, 
and have two hours out for meals. In winter they 


39. Marg Wilson. — I have kept a school of SO 
sewers iu a larger house. Now I have about a dozen, 
most of them small girls, the youngest 8. I have 
seen them sewing at 7 years old, but veiyfew. More 
come in winter. There arc not so many do the work 
at all now ns formerly, and where a girl got Is. iid., 
now she can get only 6d. 

2. D d 


corac as soon as it is clear, and leave at 9.30 p.m., and 
are also away from 4 to 6 iu the afternoon. Most 
breakfast before they come there. 

Some of tlieir eyes is very weak tliat works at it. 
60. agell,— “Rise uow at 6and come 
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s.,«l M«to. here a«d wetk tiU deik m winter I rise about 8 

and sit sewing with mother and sisters till 12 most 

Ireland. nio-uts. One of my sisters, who is two or three years 

vf^irer than 1 am, only sits till about 9. She makes 

M r.J.K.m llr. I sometimes 1». 6ii. Sometimes 

a I fwU asleep at my work at night. 5Ia would wake 

me, (“‘Would give her a slapping to make her sit up 

Jane M'Ilman’s. 


61. Jane Ji‘Ztoa».— Have usually nine gu-lsjrom 
8 years old upivai-ds. In summer sebooi is from < a.m. 
till & p.m. or dm-k, and in winter from 9 till 9. In 
winter they have uo dinner hour, and do not get 
out from school at all till 4, and then do not come 
back till 6 pm. Children’s going out for two hours 


« and finish her work,” said the mistress. — J. £. > 

Often get slapped. Sometimes my back aches when 
I sit long. 

Know the letters (most of them, not all). Alwa;^ 
go to the Sabbath school. 

[Ragged and bare.] 

Sewing School. 

together so allows those that keeps them a little 
liberty. 

[At another house, spoken of to me as a 
seiving school, I was informed that only a 
few neighbours came in to sit, not paying 
or having work set.] 


62. Rev. John HiU, rector of Douagbadee. — This 
town was a noted, indeed the original, seat of sewed 
muslin work in this country, to which it was intro- 
duced, I think, some 60 or 70 yeai-s ago. The manu- 
facture, which a few years back was carried on very 
lai-geiy over the north of Ireland, has lately, from diffe- 
rent causes, particularly the American war, greatly 
fallen off; but the greater part of the poorer female 
population of this place are still engaged in it. Here, 
as in other places, they work almost exclusively in 
their own or neighbours’ dwelliug-houses, though one 
manufacturer here employs young women on his 
premises. 

Girls begin the work at an early age, from 7 up- 
wards, and it is difficult to keep girls of the poorer 
class at the day school after 8 or 9 years of age, 
though some go to evening schools. Their health 
also suffers from the confinement at a scdeutaiy work 
for long hours in small and sometimes crowded rooms ; 
for the young children often work at sewed muslin 
schools, to which they are put by their parents, so ns 
to be under the charge of other ivomen to teach them 
the work, and to keep them more closely to it than 
the mothers themselves can do. Such a woman re- 
ceives the benefit of a girl’s work for a short time, 


perhaps the first few months, in return for her teach- 
ing, and afterwards a small sum, usually 2d. a week 
for her aupermtendence aud house room, &c. The 
profit of tlie child’s work goes to the parents. It U 
now very small, for a young child probably not more 
tliau Id. a day, and elder workei's, who some time 
back could make Is., now do not make more than 4d. 
The work is collected for the manufacturer by meaus 
of agents. The payments are made iu money, and 
the price fixed % the manufacturer is frequently 
attached to the work. In one case an agent kept a 
shop and insisted on makiug payments iu goods, bat 
I understood that this was contraiy to rule, and it is 
not a system. The workers, however, ai'e much in 
the power of the agents, who supply them with work, 
and they frequently complain that unfair deductions 
from the proper price are made. It is of course 
almost impossible for the manufacturer, where the 
workers are so wudely distributed, to know what each 
worker really receives. 

Consumption is very prevalent amongst the female 
part of the poorer classes hero, aud has become more 
so since the trade has been depressed j hut, in judging 
of this, their bad clothing and poor living must be 
taken into account. 


LACE. 


LIMERICK. 


Mr. J.E, White. 


Messrs. James Forrest and Sons’, Lace Manupaoxuueus. 


63; Mr. Ball/, manager. — Our lace is made by 
embroidering net or muslin with the hand and needle. 
The net is stretched' upon a frame, and the pattern 
formed hy drawing a thread through with a needle, or 
mounting tnuslln on it and working it bn. A few are 
engaged in drawing out patterns to bo copied, cutting 
out, &c. All employed are females. The youngest 
get about 3 j. a week, the others tip to 6s. or 7s. 

The trade depends greatly upon fashion; and in the 
last few years has fallen OS' very mneh. Six or seven 
years ago we had 500 persons in this factory, and the 
former owner had had 600 or 700. When we had 
500 persons there were other factories in the town 
with considerable numbers, and there must have been 
at least 1,500 females in the lace factoiies in Limerick. 
For the last two or three years the trade has been 
particularly bad, and at the present time ,wo have 
only about 80 persons in the factory. We used to 
take children from about 11 years old upwai’ds, and 
teach them, but now seldom have girls under 15, not 
finding children suitable, though we have one or two 
employed in odd ways. It was, I believe, customary 
at some of the other factories to bind girls as appren- 
tices for some years, but we do not. The factOiy ivas 
built for assembly rooms. Only one room is now iu 
nsfij but both are lofty j the lowest is, I should say, 
18 fijet high. There are now two other lace factories 
here, but I know. of none in any other part of Ireland. 
But lace is made in convent and industrial schools in 
se'veval parts^of Ireland. Some of the sewed muslin 
wOTfc, of whbh there is a great deal in the north of 


Ireland, is much of the sanio kind :u> some of our Inoe. 
It is called appliquec work, aud is made by muslin 
applied to net and embroidered. 

We used also to teach girls crochet work. There 
was formerly a great do^ of this work done near 
Cork as well as near hei-a and in other pin-ts of Ire- 
land. But this trade was sunk by so much inferior 
work being made, and it is now neaidy doue up. 

In this factory the day is i'rom 9 a.m. till 7 p-m-j 
or, if they do not tolco a dinner hour, till 6, and they 
prefer the latter arrangement. It is seldom now that 
there is work beyond tho propez' time. Yeai’s ago, 
when there ivas more demand, they may perhaps have 
worked for some special purpose till 11 ' or 12 &t 
night ; but then they get more pay, and we give 
something to sustain them. It is chiefly the better 
and more experienced workers who stay late. Tor 
about tliree months in last summer' they worked over 
their time as long as it was light enough, perhaps 
tillp. 

Education has been inci'eiming very much indeed of 
late years, aud a great number of girls ni'e taught in 
the convents. But still an inquiry like the present 
is very neo^aiy, and I am vciy glad to see it 
necessary, that the young people should he lookw 
after, and thei’o is no necessity that children should 
work as they do. 

64. Marparet Brow^ij age 14. — Here 5 ye«a. 
Work from 9 till 6 always ; never beyond. Ail lews 
at tho same time. .Stop a quarter or half an hour tor 
lunch. Get 2s, 6(f. or 3s, a week. 
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Can i-ead a newspaper, write badly, and was at 
compound addition when I left school. Left off 
Sunday school three months ago ; I neglected it. 
Will go in summer. 


65. Mary Ann Hitikey, age 11^. — Cut out muslin Lace, 

with seiasoi’s. Was at school every day till I came Irehmd. 

here just lately. Can read, write, and do long 

division. Mr. J.5, White. 


Messes. M‘Lure and Carjian’s, Lace Mantjfactdrees, Clare Street. 


66. The factory consists of three adjoining uninhabited dwelling houses communicating inside. 
The work is done in just the same way as at the factory just described, but nearly all the workers were 
away on the occasion of both my visits. The rooms had a neglected appearance, and a fire-place was 
bricked up. 

67. Mt. M‘Lwre . — We employ about 120 person* 
here, femtdes from 12 years old upwards. A young 
girl comes as apprentice for seven years. Tie hours 
are from 7 a.m. till 6^ p.m., with two hours for meals. 

Ail are away now for their breakfast hour, viz., from 
10 till 11 a.m. We have had as many as 548 persons 
working in here. 

Mr. Robbet Honour’s, Lace Room. 


68. Kate Fahan, age 17. — Was apprentice here 
for seven years, and began when going in 8. Get 
3s. 6d. a week. Am at work now (breakfast time) 
because I shall not take breakfast to-.day (t.e. out of 
religious observance of an eve, J. E. W.) 


69. Some women embroider lace on frames, as in the larger factories. The work place is an nnbdy 
room in a dwelling house, corresponding to Nottingham lace mistresses’ houses. 


70. Mr. Rohert Honour . — I generally employ about 
20 women here, or at the most 25 or 30, on lace for a 
shop here. There are scarcely any learners in the 
trade now, because there are so many more persons 
know how to do the work than there is employment 
for. In die lace factory here in which I served my 


time there were 553 persons employed. My liauds 
work by the piece, and generally come in summer 
from 6 or 7 a.m. till 6 or 7 p.m. Sometimes they 
work by candle light, but not often, and very seldom 
beyond 8, except for some special purpose, such as a 
wedding, and then perhaps till 12. 


CROCHET AND HAIR NETS. Cmcietand 

Hsir Nets. 
Ireland. 
Mr. J.E. White. 

iiRS. Donovan’s, Crochet Manufacturer, French’s Quat. 


CORK. 


71. ..Vws jDrtfWsow, manager. — Wc have no work 
room or school, and do not employ any persons on the 
premises, but get the work done in the country by 
means of agents, who bring in the work when done 
and take back the money, and we also buy from the 
country. We supply the thread and patterns, and the 
value of these is deducted from the price which we 
pay for the lace. About 1857 was the best time 
in the crochet trade. We have paid 500 girls front 
Cork alone in a week, besides workers at a distance. 
The difference of fashion put crochet down. The 
work used to be done chiefly all over the county of 
Cork, and we used to send carts round to collect it. 
Now we have some done in the north of Ireland, and 
in convents. The agents ai-e usually poor girls who 
have been workers. They teach the workers any new 
pattern, but do not keep schools j or the workers 


learn it from oue another. A pattern is very quickly 
learned. Some will leara one standing in the passage 
of the house here. Few, I think, now give their whole 
time to the work. Three sisters who work hard for 
us get about 2s. 2d. a day between them, and about 
7^<f. of this comes off for thread, each earns about 
3s. a week. That^ or from that to as., may be as moch 
as can be usually earned with hard work- In the 
convent schools the girls are only allowed to work a 
certain time in the day. The money earned is paid, 
I believe, to the Superiors. They do crochet and hair 
nets also, and work at home afterwards. A great 
many girls in Cork work at home at hair nets ; indeed 
there aivi more doing this than anything else that I 
know of. I know of no places where they work on 
their employers’ premises. 


72. Mary Croly, crochet worker. — Suppose I’m 
about 18. Have been at crochet 9 or 10 years. 
Learned at a crochet school, a largo room in a shop, 
where there were a great many girls, 100 I should 
think. There are no crochet schools now, but girls 
get togetber in houses, balf-a^-dozen or so together, as 
they con work quicker so. Have often got up at 6 
on a summer morning and worked till 9 p.m., but 
never longer ; but lots of girls work all day tUl 11 and 
12 p.m. j when crochet was good some would atop 


up till 2 a.ra., but I think not later. Each worker 
carries her work to a crochet shop from which they 
have got the work out. When crochet was good I 
would Uiink nothing of earning 8s. a week, but now 
I can only earn 3s., working from 7 a-ra. till 8 p.m. 
This is not clear, but there is perhaps 6d. off for 
thread. Gives mother what I earns. 

Left school to go to crochet, and have never lieen 
to any school since, only to a chapel evew night. 
Had learned very little. Can read very badly. 


Industrial School, 2, Lavitt’s Quat. 


73. Miss Turle . — This is a charitable institution, 
established by a religious confraternityj which has 
2,000 young females connected with it. We teach 
girls plain and fancy work of all descriptions, such 
os shirts, children’s small clothes, crochet, embroidery, 
hah- nets, &c. They work here from 9 till 6. Some- 
times there are 30 or 40 girls working in the rooms 
here, and we give out work of the same kind to about 

D a 


150. Convents employ persons and give out work in 
the same way^ The articles made are sold to shops, 
and what is made here goes to the support of the 
institution, and if there is any P«St oyer it « giyen 
to the poor. There must be at least 800 or 900 girls 
and women in Cork making hair nets, but this is 
almost entirely done at then homes ; there are 
persons who employ any under them for profit. Tliis 
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rochet and 
lair Nets. 

Irelaod. 


■work lias taken tke place of crocket, on -wMch tlie 
greater number of those tvho now make nets weie 
Irmerly engaged. A girl may learn net work, so as 
to earn'^money at it, in a weeli. Some begin at 8, 9, 


and 10 years old, and all ages upwards. Crochet 
takes rather longer to learn. What they call tambour 
work is clone in the same way. 


Appikbix to EytDPNOE on the Straw Plait and Bonnet Mandfactuees. 


Sni, 


74. Letters to me from the Rector of Ampthill. 

Ampthill Rectory, 

October 21st, 1864. 

I arasT apologize for having so long dehayed to 
reply to your inquiry respecting the employment ol 
children in straw plaiting. 

It is inr decided opinion, founded on an experience 
in this parish of 18 years, that some legislative inter- 
ference for the protection of female children from the 
avarice of their parents is loudly called for. 

The great majority of parents among the lower 
orders liere, send their girls at five or six years of age 
to small schools, kept hy Avomen for the most ^rt un- 
educated, and often of indifferent character. lu these 
schools, the childien arc crowded (from 6 to 13 or 20) 
in a small close room, for six or eight hours a day, 
i-eceiving no kind of instruction but that of plaiting 
straw. 

Prom these schools th(*y are taken at II or 12 years 
of age, and sent to very similar schools in Avhich 
bonnet-sewiug is taught. lu these places they are 
brought into contact with elder girls, too often of bad 
character, from -whose converse and behaviour they 
receive their first impressions of evil, impressions too 
seldom effectually counteracted by the Christian teach- 
inv of the Sunday school and Chm-ch services, should 
they be permitted to attend them. 

There are seven or eight of such plaiting schools in 
this town, and nbout the sanre number of places where 
bonnet sewing is taught. Many of the girls who 
attend the latter come from the neighbouring village?, 
and often return liomc as late as 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night. 

lu order to obviate .as much as possible the evil 
resulting to the children from such sad neglect of all 
Christitm education, and, let me add, from such inces- 
sant toil in one species of employmeut, some 15 years 
ago, I raised subscriptions and obtained help from the 
Committee of Council to build a good infant school 
and a plaidng-room. The children who attend the 
latter, ai’e expected to go into the Nationid school 
adjoining fi'om 9 till 12 daily for reading, &c. They 
then plait from 12 tOl 1, and from 2 till 5 ; and the 
elder ones, if their mothers wish it, from 6 till 8.- 
But when “ plait is going well,” as has been the 
case lately, some parents will take them away, and 
send them to schools where they plait all day. 


Indeed, the majority of parents, having no regard 
for education, and very little thought about their 
chOdren’s health, whether of mind or body, decline to 
send them to my school at all. It Avill hold 40 Arell, 
but at this present there are not 20 iu daily attend- 

For these reasons among others, I should rejoice at 
some interposition of the Legislature, to secure for the 
children of our poor in this couuty the benefits con- 
ferred on tlieir more fortunate bretlireu iu the factory 
districts. 

I am, &c. 

J. E. WHiite, Esq. Geokce M.tui.K. 


Ampthill Rectory, 

Dear Sir, November 2ud, 1864. 

I A*t un.ablc of my own knoAvledgc to vouch 
for tlie accuracy of Mr. Charles Knight’s Statistics,* 
but fi’om my expericuce in a smaller sphere of the 
evils attendant on the straw-plaiting and bonuet-sew- 
ing system, I should be inclined to put great confidence 
in them. 

The young women who remain at home, and gain a 
livelihood by straw-plaiting, pay their parents for 
their board, and so become very independent of coDtrol ; 
they too generally fall into idle, gossipping habits, 
spend all their surplus earnings in dress and finery, 
and too often enter upon evil courses. 

The bonnet-sewers are exposed to still greater 
dangers. They work iu numberw of from 8 or 10 to 
20 iu small, low, ill-ventilatcd rooms, utterly nufUteil 
for such a purpose. In such places, children of 13 or 
14 fresh from school, and comparatively pure, meet 
with young women often of bad character and loose 
conversation. After working ail day, they frequently 
continue till 9, 10, or 11 at night, and then liavc to 
find their way home through the streets, or peihnp.s a 
mile or two to an adjoining village, in the dark or hy 
moonlight, and iu all kinds of weather. The con- 
sequence is, that then.’ health or their moraUty too 
generally suffer. 

Wishing yon all success iu your inquiries, 

I am, &C. 

George Maei-e. 

J. E. White, Esq. 


TheStrawPIait 75. An account of the straw and plait manufacture, piddished in 1860, enclosed to me vitb 
Manufectures above letter for my use, reached me after the body of the Evidence was in the press, and 

' where 1 had no means of verifying any of its statements by further references. It, however, corre- 

Beds. Herts, spends closely with the account already given in the foregoing Report and Evidence. The picture 
and Bucks, •which it gives of the habits and moral condition of the workers is unfavourable, and much of me 
same kind as that given of the Nottingham lace finishing warehouse females in the Evidence on that 
subject. On this point it refers to the then last Report of the Registrar General, vix., for 1857, as 
showing that “ in Luton, of 750 births 77 were illegitimate; as at St. Alban’s of 853 births 38 were 
“ illegitimate.” It is represented that, “ according to the statistics of the (then) last census, Bedford- 
“ shire, despite its great educational endowments, stood lowest but one of the counties in England, m 
“ the number of its Aveek day scholars.” With regard to the importance and extent of the manufac- 
ture, which of late years have much increased, the account states that “iu 1851 it was calculated that 
“ the yearly returns of the trade were about 900,000/., and the persons employed in it about 70,000. 


("That is those quoted in the accoAint enclosed to me. — J.E.W.) 
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REPORT upon the HANI^-LOOM WEAVING and HOSIERY 
Manufactures in Ireland and Scotland, by Mr. J. E. White. 

Mr..I.E.Wbite. 


To Her Majesty’s Cojimissioxers. 


E. 


Gextlemex, 

1. The eridence subjoined relates to hand-loom weaving and incidental employments to which it Subject^, 
gives occasion, as carried on in Ireland and Scotland, and the small portion of the hosiery manufacture in 
the same countries, not included in the evidence on that employment in England wiiien I have already 
liad the honour of laying before you. The two employments are so essentially the same in all important 
points, that they may properly be treated of together. 

2. As regards the latter emjiloyment, hosiery, so little variety of feature from what is already 
described presented itself, that I need add nothing by way of explanation, and hut little by way of 
remart, to what is furnished by the eridence it'clf. But it will he convenient to remark liere,'that the Extent 
manufacture is carried on in Scotland to any important extent only in the town of Hawick, where it is 
eoofiued chiefly to one particular class, woollen, and also in or near Dumfries, but only on such a 
moderate scale, and on a system, as 1 had reason to believe, so similar, as not to make me think it 
desirable to visit that nriri-bourhood; while in Ireland, as far as I could learn, it is confined to one 
small place, and may be regarded as altogether unimportant. The remavks, therefore, which follow, 

will apply mainly to hand-loom weaving. 

3. With veg.avd to the extent of the incjuiiy which I have made into the latter employment, I slioiilc! Iianrl-Ii'om 
remark that it was, as will be observed, somewhat limited; and that I have personally visited only n 

few of the vast number of places in which the employment is carried on, selecting those which appcarei! 
likely to present specimens of most of the different kintls of work, and accepting mere general state- 
ments from competent persons with regard to several other districts. Several causes contributed to 
make this course appear desirable, and in particular the close resemblance of the employment in its 
main features to that of hosiery, of which me English evidence already before yftu gives a somewhat 
detailed account, and the fact t&at, from the inquiries which I everywhere made, from persons likely to 
possess a general knowledge, there appeared a strong likelihood ot‘ my finding no important difference 
in other — near or distant — places, but on the contrary, a precise resemblance of system and detail to 
what I found in one or other of the places which 1 did visit, and have recorded as regariU them. 

4. As weaving is a uniform and comparatively simple operation, to which the use of power seems so CoTuinnanf? 
well adapted, and in which, therefore, it might be thought that hand-labour must be unable to compete, 

and therefore probably be soon given up entirely, it may appear strange that hand-loom wearing should 
still, as it does, form an eroployment in which very large numbers of persons, indeed the populations of 
entire districts, are even now engaged. Few, piobaWy, who have not given special attention, to the 
matter, would be prepared to find the extent to which this is the case. 

0 . A point which naturally presented itself to me at the outset as imjwrtant, was to ascertain how far I»riii)at)!,- C'r 
this condition of things might be owing to permanent or to merely passing causes, it appearing to be of sometime, 
little use to set forth the particulars of an employment, supposing it of a kind which m the nature of 
things must soon cease to exist From all that I could learn or observe I was led to conclude, that 
hand-loom wearing is in many places rapidly declining, and must in all, sooner or later, and probably at 
no very remote time, cease to be an employment of any importance. In some places, however, it is the 
rate of wages only, and not the amount of work or nrrmber of workers, which has declined ; and it even 
appears that of late the demand for linen has not only kept up, hut increased the number of hand-loom 
weavers. The balance of evidence also seems to lead to the conclusion, that a considerable number of 
persons will be engaged in the employment, at any rate for a number of years, chiefly in country 
districts, where labour is plentiful and cheap, and also in kinds of work which can be done by childieu 
and females. 

6. The question seems to turn but little upon essential dltBcultles in the successful use of power for Clicar la^«ur. 
the purpose, but upon the comparative cheapness of the two modes of manufacture. Hand-looms aro 

very cheap, and labour abtmdant. But as the increasing use of power diminishes, as it is constautly 
doing, the field of hand-loom employment, and the supply of persons brought up to it, and who arc 
therefore willing to work at however low a rate, falls off troiii want of inducement for fresh workers to 
take up the trade, the price of such labour will probably inaease in a more rapid ratio, and the balance 
become so decided in favour of power, as to make its use almost universal. It must be observed, 
however, that haird-Ioom weaving has already survived the introduction of power to a much greater 
extent and for a far longer period than would probably have been anticipated years ago, and it may in 
like manner still hold out far beyond what is exrnn now expected. 

7. Some hvanehes of employment which are treated of in the evidence as connected with, or arising^ “ 

out of, band-loom weaving, are and may remain equally incidental to_ the manufacture or cc^jiletion ot 

fabrics made by power, and are of a kind and carried on in places wliieh, even in the ease of the latter, puwi,r loom 
just as in the case of hosiery made by power, do not fall under existing regulations. vcavlns. 

8. Hand-loom weaving resembles the English hosiery manufacture in being to agre.it extent a domestic 
employment carried on in dwelling houses or small shops attached to them, and in villages and scattered 
country places as well as in towns ; and also in Scotland, though not in Ireland, in its tendency m large 
towns to be transferred to large shops or factories. In some cases these large workplaces iorm part 
of premises in which power also is used for the manufactoi-e, and therefore fall under the factory 
regulations. In dwelling-house shops four looms seems the most usual number; sometimes there an? only 
one or two or three. Several factories have from 100 up to 500, and I visited one with 800 and vo power. 
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Hand-loom 9 As may be expected, the kinds of material used a: 'I of the fabrics made vai-y considerably in 
TVeaTips and ^ig-grent districts. The effect of this is, while certain,-general features remain the same, to cause 
H^y. considerable difference in certain places, not roerely as-ro the ;^e of entering employment but even as 
Ifr.J.E. White, to the classes of occupation for which there is occasion. This will be seen more m detail under the 
— ^ — appropriate heads 

Yary. ' 10. I may observe that, in the course of this inquiry, and from other sources, I have found reason to 

Carried on in believe that hand-loom weaving is still carried on in certain parts of England, but I have no accurate 
England also, information as to its extent or system. 


I. Age at which Children and Young Persons are Employed. 

Children 11. The age foT beginning weaving varies with the nature and -width of the loom and fabric. In 

weaye. somc kinds ^ work it is put at from 12 to 14, and in other lighter or easier kinds, at from 10 to 12. 

Some, however, have begun at 9, and in cases so exceptional as to be of no importance, except as indica- 
tions of the disposition of parents to employ their children as early as is physically possible, at 8. 
It seems, however, to be thought that children ought not to begin younger than 12. 

Winders and 12. Thev begin to wind at from 6 years old upwards, but are not thought of much use under 8. 

eewers. Most discontinue it by 18. In certain needlework, vk., sewing sacks and handkerchiefs, some work at 

home at agra from 6 upwards, and a girl of 7, whom I found at work, had been at it two years. 

II. — Sex, Number of Girls and ’Women. 

Eemale IS- As a rule, females are not employed in the lai;ge shops or factories, though a few are both at 

•eavers. looms and also as winders or helpers, and many weave, in small private shops ; indeed, in some country 

places, their proportion appears considerably to exceed that of the males, who are useful for, and can 
earn more at out-door employments. The other home work is done chiefly, though not entirely, by 
females. 

III. — Number of Children and Young Persons Employed. 


lumber large 14. From the scattered nature of the work I am quite unable to form any estimate of the number of 

)ut iadeficite. children and young pereons engaged. In parts of Scotland the number brought up to the hand-loom is 

said to be rapidly diminishing, while in a district in Ireland the work is of a kind which is thought 
especially smuhle for the young, and in which therefore many of them are engaged. But work at the 
loom is by no means the whole employment, -winding, se-wing, &c., occupying a large number, 

"rreat extent 15. The entire population engaged must be veiy large indeed, as, so far as I could learn by general 
f diatricts. inquiries, it is spread more or less thickly over the populous part of Scotland south-east of the Gram- 
pians from Aberdeen or at least Brechin to Ayrshire and the south-we'st, as well ss over the district 
near the Tweed and towards Carhsle, and over the north-westof Ireland as far inland as Armagh, Within 
these limits there may be districts in which there is probably little or no work of the kind, but at any 

rate it prevails round a great number of centres thickly scattered over the parts of Ae countries 

referred to. 

ijwcial 16. Dundee, and its neighbourhood for many miles northwards, is a great seat of the manufacture of 

istriets, coarse fabrics of flax, jute, and hemp, and the linen manufacture extends from thence at least as far 
north as Brechin ; fine linen is also made throughout the whole of Fifeshire ; near Stirling is a great 
woollen district; Hawick and adjoining parts are noted for tweeds; Glasgow for mixed and coloured 
fabrics ; Paisley for shawls ; and the south-west, as far as Carlisle, is also represented as still lai-gely, 
though to a much less extent than formerly, occupied by hand-loom weavers. The Irish manu- 
facture is principally of linen. Other materials, however, are woven, and in Dublin, as I am informed, 
a class of silk is manufactured on much the same system as in other hand-loom districts. 

Sewera. 17. I was informed that in some poorer parts of Dundee sack sewers were to be found in almost every 

house. In Ireland the manufacturers of Lurgan state that within a radius of a few miles from there 
some thousands of females from 8 years old upwards are employed in sewing linen at their hornes. 
Of these, probably one in three may be adults, mothers employing such children as they may have 
suitable for the work. This proportion however is little more than a guess, and is merely stated as the 
only means of giving any idea of the extent of the employment. 


IV. — Hiring of Children and Young Persons. 

18. Tho^ who work for manufiictm-ers are paid by them at so much a web, or whatever the work 
may be. Others work merely for parents. Winders are sometimes boarded and paid a small sum in 
return for then- work. In Ireland many ai-e taken from the work-house for this purpose. The practice 
of hirmg and boarding journey weavers appears to have much dechned. So far as 1 could learn, inter- 
mediate employers between the manufacturer and the worker are extremely rai-e the business 
when distanli being done by means of agents. There is no such class as the English bag hosiers. 


V. — State of Place of Work. 

19. The greater size of the looms, which measure several feet each way, does not admit of any 
Cleanliness. crowding ayn hpsiery shops. Some of the larger workshops, however, are low and dirty, and loaded 

Wantoffresix With the fluff which mes from the yam, and many of the smaller workshops are, besides this, made 

dr. with windows which do not open at all, or have only one pane which does. Many also are extremely 

mp. damp, the floors being the natural soil, and water in wet weather rising in the treadle holes where the 

workers place their feet,; having even to be bailed out Damp air, however, it is said, enables a weaver 
to make better work and give greater satisfaction to his employer, and on this account less cai-e is taken 
tedroomB, to avoid it Looms are often m sleeping rooms, and I have been where the ground surface has been 
almost entirely occupied by beds and looms. 
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VI. NaTFRE of EmVIOYMENT. HaDd-Ioom 

20. WeaTino-, as is well known, is a sedentai-y employment, much of the same nature as stocking- ^ 

ma"iun*y In both the worker sits working a machine by ti-eadle. The weaving machine is eallerl a lotim, 

thp hnsierv machine aframe. The work is wearisome from the monotony and confinement more than from hiw. 

the muscular exertion, though in working quickly this is considerable.^ Winders sit on a small stool ; 
and turn a light wheel with one hand, unless they are too little to reach sitting, m which case they stand, 

21 «iack-sewers in the same way sit, but if they are very young have to stand to reach. One end ol the vork. 

«ack’is tied cm., to a bed post, to tighten it out, and it takes the full swing of a small child’s arm and Scvriag. 
considerable exertion to draw the large needle through the coarse iiiaterial. I noticed a thick leathern 
nahn used to protect the hand. The handkerchief sewers in Ireland sit in their rooms or at their doop 
doing common needlework, or hemstitching, which is a great employment about Lurgan, and consists m 
draw-ing aside the threads of the fabric near the edge of the handkerchief with needle and thread at 
eoual intervals so as to form a kind of pattern. Children are also employed by weavers to help 
to fasten the threads for starting a new web ; but this is only for a few hours at a time, and then, say, 
once a w'eek. . , t 

22. Females, the greater part of them adults, are employed by iiianufaeturps m warehouse-work, 
of the same kind as in hosiery, and also, in the case of linen sold white, iii laundry work. 

23. An employment much of the nature of lace clipping, and carried on hy young girls under small 
mistresses in private houses in the samo war, is found in Scotland, but has been greatly diminished by 
the use of clipping machines. The work is cutting off spare threads to show out the pattern woven on 
the iooiii, just as in lace. 

VII. — Horns OF Vokk. 

24. In some large shops or factories the weavers work the factory hours, or not more than an hoM llows m 
longer. In others they work from G a.in. till S, and m sinunier till 9 p.iii. Ifhether they can work 6ci«ru.. 
loncer depends, I am informed, on whether the foreman will consent to keep the shop open or burn ga= 

an hour later, which seems seldom to be the case. The weavers, however, wiirking by the- piece, Lonficr . 
do not work longer than tliey ple^ase even within these limits. In the small dwellmg house shops tlie small shops, 
usual supposed weaver’s day is, in summer from C a.m. till dark, .and m winter trom 8 a.m., or rather 
earlier, till 0 or 10 p.iu. ,t i t • ftimr. 

®5. IMost, however, as is the case in many of the larger shops also, do but little on Mondays, or ° 
after Saturday morning, and towards the end of the week manv work longer, as till nudmght, or eai-ly 
morning, and sometimes all night. But there seems good reason for the opinion expressed that, omng to 
their irregularity and loss of time, weavers on the_ whole do not really work anything like thc^lmure 


) present. — -..a-- — -r - - - . - ^ 

2C But where young weavers do work they sit the full day like the others. The length of dme, how- The j-oun^ 
ever, for which they are kept at work depends chiefly on the consideration of their parents, and but 
little is sometimes sbowu. I have given particulars as to the hours of adults, because the hours of their _ 

winders, usually their wives and children, or sometimes inhrm old people, necessardy depend upon 
them. It appear.^ that winders, as usually employed, are able to get but little before the wea^rs. A 
man will havUhe winding done, as much as possible, by his own family, instead of paying stranger.. 

It should, however, be remarked that usually the winding which the weavers have to find, is only that 


hosSi-y K'™t’’Sgu°rin“ anrS™o7rio“comiASr the irtielo before it is retmied to the 
lurmL Saturday: vvbich, as shown in the English hosiery evidence, presses so hard upon the httle 
seS'erl yS chil^^^^^^^ however, are kept at work for long honys by then p.vrenis m sew.ng lor 
laanufaeturers. ^The apparently unnecessary practice in Dundee of giving out work late one day to he 
returned next nioming, natiiTally leads to much of it being done at mght, 

it till 9, 10, or 11. and others, it is stated, have to sew thus after returning noiu their lull day b work. 

‘>7 In Scotland, both in weaving and hosiery, children, it is true, are oftcu eniployed for only a j" 
mierato thue at manual work. hSt the remainder is so oceup.od with school and the preparation of 
tasks, as to make a very severe day. , x, , . - 

28. It appears to be a rule that in a time, of bad trade the hours m small shops ai-e lengthened, and 
they are in all cases much more irregular than in the large factoiy shops. 

VIII. — Night-work. 

09 As shown above, the weavers’ natural day, in winter lasts some hours into the night, and is 
oecaionally prolonged through it. The manufacturers of Lurgan sUte that at hour.: 

weaving. f.c., of employing the looms all the twenty-four hours round by relays, pi evaiis to a cousule. able 
extent; the relays being aiTanged. according to the circumstances ot the iamily. 


3 to be to take about an hour. No fixed weals. 


IX. — Meal-Hours. 

SO. It is not usual to have stated meal-hours but the practice 
sometimes three-quarters, twice in the day, rather late, viz., about 9 and 2, though m many cases a v ry 
scanty time is taken. 

X. — HolID.vYS. _ lOaraud 

81. A half or short day on Saturday appeam usud in both 1 

as warehouses. The small amount of work on Jlnnday is ^ ^ holidays in addUiou 

made no particular inquiryi I>ut m Scotlmid the fast day^ 1 holiday from a 

to what are usual elsewhere. In one place I saw numbers oi young people out on n y 
neighbouring weaving town where it was a fast day. 
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Little room fo 
ill treatment. 


XL- 


-Teeatment. 

• are in the same shop 'with a parent or relative, so that 


S.. ChMre. .saaliy either 

S?org to bo hoarded aad employed hy etrangers. oor did I hear a», thing nin 

regard t“o their treatment. XIL-AcciDea-Ts. 

S3. None seem possible. XIII.-Wagks. 

^,.,•1 4. „.s,s„-;r,fr frnm 2« to 3s, a -week and upwards. At most kinds of common 

34. Children eara ^ males, and young persons from 15 or IG, if fair 

work It seems that earnings, however, are low, and in many kinds of work, and 

workers, nearly the V average rnore than from 6s. to 8s., and out of this there is a con- 

eyen 5® p’xnenses of s^eral kinds ; often charged where vent of a loom is included 

¥h°ei r,"feSs in small shops, hot though the factory wages 

atls.awpek. Itieoea ir,nm ffl<>tnvv at Glaso'ow, ll.'i. Gf/., the weavers prefer their own 

!i'*lT’s°ln Kfmd payment in grocery and goods instead of cash is spoken of (No. 11). In some 
small *“P®- ^ fnthemanuficture of flax and jute fabrics, from pyesent temporary 

cases, batnotinalhpe “ “ y,ein» able to earn 9s. or 10s. Some of the little sewers male 

3^14^ daf Some who are boarded as winders, 8=c , if taken from a workhouse, are pmd from 
sl to 10s. a qSiter, but some are “ picked up cheaper- elsewhere, or for nothing but their food. 

\-f V. IsFi.UEKCE OF EjIPLOyilENT OS PlIYSICAI. CONDITION. 

35 The nrineipal bad physical eftecls attributed to the eniployment hy a medical gepaeman of luge 
exntience (No 5), are i generally depressed state of health, scrofulous diseases and consumption 
sS™”3 andl,;cn ings onf on the legs from the long continued sitting, agpayated by the damp of 
the *o°ps- the poor living also heightening the tendeimy of the employment. Females, he lemmks, 
arc 3 affecuid, owing to their dealer weakness, and m partienlar to the mterrupion rf functiens 
peeuTar to them Weavers thoinselves attribute what the, call -asthma^ and rhoumatem, to the 
S.amp of the shops, and complain of the wearisome and depressing natnre of their work. Wmding, i 
Ion- conthiiied, manses achiig in the side and chest, and is sard to make eliildren grow up crooked if 
hev sit at it, bit 1 have not been able to obtain medimal evidence of this fact, though there is some 

iiegLive evidence the other way. A parent states that, if they stand long, it makes their legs swell. 

XV. — Moeal Condition. 

36 I did not examine a sufficient number of children and young j|ersons_ to enable me to test for 
iDvself the actual state of their education generally, but there is sufficient evidence to show that it is 
very indifferent, and their oipportunities of avmiing Uiemselves of instvuction small. In Scotland, many 
combine school with work ; but a mamifficturer at Ha'wick (No. 35) states his belief that educahon and 
moral feelin'^ are goin<r backwards. Parents regret the small amount of education which then children can 
receive. In Glasgow, the father of nine children, some grown up, anian of superior intelligence, and one 
who sets a bi'rh value on education, states that only two of them were ever at school, and neither lor a 
year, but he expresses sti'ongly, what no doubt is a general feeling, his determination not to apply for 
mstmetion for his children if it must be granted in the form of relief to a pauper (No. 42) . Some others 
have never been at school, or in a place of worship. The early age at which work is begmi, and tPe 
long hom-s in some pai-ts of it, and the uncertainty and irregularity in others, and m many cases poverty, 
to a great extent practically cut off the young from any effectual school instouctioii. 

37. The moral effects of a few young children of either sex working in the same shop with a 
■ of men, and of children at an older age, though still young, being comparatively independent and able 
to live as well as work away from the control of home, are probably, as stated, bad. 


Winding by 
niauliinevy. 


.Vrobable 
I'ltcets of 
regulatious. 


Favourable 
opinion of 
launfai'tiirers. 


XVI. — General Remarks. 

88. It seems probable that winding, which is the occupation at which the greatest number of the 
youngest children ai-e confined, might be done to a great extent without their he) p by means of machinery, 
and it is so done to a considerable extent. This, hoivever, would probably be convenient only where 
the workers are near the place where the power is employed. But it appears probable that hand-loom 
weaving will continue longest just in these places, vir., in the country, where the workers are scattered 
at a considerable distance, and that therefore in these winding -will continue to be done as now. 

39. There seems no doubt that the 'views expressed by one manufacturer (No. 35) as to the effect of the 
factory laws in stimulating inventions and promoting the use of moans for saving children’s labour are 
coiTeet ; and that therefore any regulations which might affect the amount of youn^ children’s labour 
available for their present employment 'would have alike effect, either directly or iudu-ectly, by tending 
to a ffi'eater concentration of tlie business. 

40. It will probably be thought worthy of notice that in two such essentially manufacturing towns as 

Dundee and Hawick, one also a seaport, in both of which ti-ade is represented to be now particularly 
prosperous and employment full, persons with ample opportunities of judging of the advantages ana 
disadvantages of both regulated and unregulated labour, as exhibited in these places, particulai-ly some 
of tho manufacturers in the latter town, express a strong opinion in favour of regulation, especially as 
regards the employment of children. j ^jave the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Lincoln’s Inn, June iS64. J. Edward White. 
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IRELAND. 

PORTADOWN. 


Hanil-loom 
■Wearing and 
Hosiery. 

Ireland. 


1. The place of work at which the following statement was taken, is one of several outlying country 
cottages, and is a specimen of such places as far aa I have seen them. 


2. Thomas Foy . — I have four looms in my house, 
■worked bymy own family, os is usually tlie case. There 
are scarcely ever moi-e in any one place. In summer we 
begin at 5 or 6 a.m. and work till dark, about 8 or 9; 
in winter begin at 7 or daylight and work till 1 1 p.m. 
We may as well burn lights late as rise early in the 
moraing. We are scarcely off at all for meals, — 
suppose not over an hour altogether. If we take 
more, we either are in a hurry or must work later at 
night. I do this myself, and should not like it if my 
children did not do the same. The winders cannot 
forecast much. They get a few minutes to spare 
now and then, but generally they must work as late. 
We fetch them to work just as soon as they are able, — 
to work just like ourselves and keep one another going. 
My girl there, Mary Jane, aged 9 years 4 months, 
winds constant; another of 8 can wind for one or two; 
and Susan, aged 7 ycare 2 months, has wound a bit ; 
blit they are not fit for reiy much, especially at the 
fine yarn, which takes the most care, under 10. 5Iy 
children did not begin weaving till they were nearly 
13, but one, aged 12, has wove handkerchiefs with me 
helping her. Heaps of nights we have to stop up the 
IV hole '’night through to get a web out, and you 
cannot do without a winder or some one to attend 
you, gencniUy the winder. Many a one does that. I 
do not know whether my ihaughter, aged 15, has sat 
up all night ; she is not so strong. 

Many a one suffers severely from the wet ; it’s very 
bad for the stomach and bowels, and gives pains. In 
wet weather tho water rises in the treadle holes, and 
we have to set the treadles higher, just as you regu- 
late them for the little ones with their short legs. 


But I never let the "water rise for any Jen^b of time, 
and hail it out. As soon os the flush of water goes 
away the water sinks in the hole. I have sunk a 
“ .-hore” round the end and side of the shop and filled 
it with stones, bub the water still rises, so it must 
come from the front, as tho i-oadw.ay is above the 
level of the shop. 

My house -with the loom shop costs me 14/f. a 
week, but the looms are my own, ns it paid better 
to buy them for about 31. each than to liiro them at 
2d. a week or 8s. a year. Besides this I hnvo to find 
the shuttles and gear, which makes about 6#. each, 
more. Money also is sometimes taken off. My son had 
2i. taken off out of 18s. for the interest of the money, 
because he kept the -wch too long, i.e., he took five 
weeks to finish it when it might have been done in a 
fortnight. The reason was that cotton, which is 
used for the selvages, being so dear, the manufac- 
turer gave bad cotton, which he knew, and the 
threads kept breaking so that my sori got out of 
heai-t and went and wrought out a bih I boUere 
that we should do much better in factories, and wish 
that I had gone and got my family in. It v\’ould h-ave 
been w’orth 200f. to us by now, my brother says. 
There is no loss of time there such as we have. 
There is a day lost in goiug to get the stuff out from 
the manufacturer and nem-ly another in putting it 
into the loom and starting. 

T!ie greatest loss of tiio business that I see is the 
children not getting taught. Sometimes mine go to 
Suuday school, sometimes they don’t; they hare got 
no proper clotlies. It is veiy fair that in factories 
they should bo obliged to be taught. 


Portodo'wii. 
air. J.E. White. 


Ms Heset Cissamon's, Linen MAKUEACTUUBn, Postabown. 


employ no one on my premises, 
turers sell it white they employ women and girls at 
their warehouse to wash and smooth it. A weaver s 
day in the country here is from 14 to 16 hours, 
viz., in summer fi'om 5 or 6 a.m. till dark, and 
in winter from 8 a.m. till 11. They stick very close 
and take only, say, a quarter of an hour for breakfast 
and half an hour or only 10 or 15 minutes for dinner. 
Most children are in the looms by 1 1 or 12 years old, 
many by 10, and I have known it as young as 8, as 
the work in this district is very light, as handker- 
chiefs, &c., though not quite so light as the Lurgnn 
work. As soon as they get into the work they 
usually work as long as the elder, though some are 
indulged. Sometimes tho weavers have to sit up 
working all night and day both. The winding is 
done by children or old people. If there are none 
such in the house children are hired, not to come and 
work hy the day, at least I know none so, hut to 
live in the house. They cannot he got froin the 
workhouse for under 5s. a quarter andtheir board, but 
if people can pick up childi'en from the eonuti-y they 
get them cheaper, some giving them food only, and 
others perhaijg 3s. or 4s. a quarter just to keep them 
frem being naked. Children at the loom can make 
2s. 6rf. or 3s. a week, and for adults from 8d. "■ 

day is the common earnings ; 6s. or 7s. a week is the 


uart of the looms are bought by the weavers by u 
stalments, or, if not, arc let to them at about 8s. a 

^'^T^thiuk that more work will come to be done by 
power looms, hut so fine a skin (polish) cannot be 
put on hy them as where the hand loom is used, and 
the weaver keeps smoothing tho surface; and also 
inferior and cheaper material can be worked on baud 
looms. Power looms require gooil material ; ri it is 
not good the stoppages caused by the breaking oi the 
thread arc so frequent as to take away the adv.ant^e 
of tho power. On the whole there is not much dit- 
ference in the profit in tho two ways, except that as a 
power loom will do two webs where a handrloom can 
do one, money is turned twice instead of only once m 
the same time. , , » 

TIio great difficulty with a hand-loom manutac- 
turor is the not gotting his wchs “ed, because 
most weavers weave for four or five 
aud so keep back the wrerk of one 
another. Often the wchs caimot be got without 
nrocess. I have wchs out now that have been out 
12 months, but what good should I get by such 
meiiTures V So it is best to save trouble and expense. 
I have been speaking of not only this place but the 
district for some miles i-oumh 
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4. T7ieRev.CharlesAlexander,KC\ai ofPortodowB. 

(^Gives the same general account as Nos. 3 and 5). 

There are looms in. almost ereiy cottage here. Chil- 
dren generally -work very hard for their parents, and 
I have seen lights in the vork-rooms very late, e.g., 12 
and 1 at night. Children begin to wind at, I should 
say, from 6 to 8 years old, and to work at looms at 
from 10 to 12. Besides this, girls have to fetch the 
yam from the different offices, which, in wet weather 
especially, is heavy and unsuitable work for them. 
The childi-en, the little girls in particular, ai-e very 
much cut up by the work, particularly from working 
on the mud floors with their feet in the damp treadle 
holes. 

But one great mischief of the work is that none 


but the very youngest children, almost infants, canb* 
kept at school. Few, I should say, are over ' lo t 
know of scarcely any school whei-e they get up to'tli 

fii-st-class gi'ade. Those who do come are on and off 

and very irregulai-. It is only the childi-en of the richer 
farmers who can be said to stay. The childrea 
become very independent from working so early, and 
if fault is found with them will often hire a loom' aad 
work away from home. It was vciy much the cnstom ^ 
for farmers to be a kind of manufacturers also ea- ■ 
gaging hands to do their farm work, with a stipulation 1 
that in certain parts of the year they should work at j 
looms for them, but this is much gone out. The looms I 

are sometimes let by the manufacturer, sometimes 
bought by the weavers. | 



0 . Alexander Bradon, M.D., and M.R.C.S., &c., 
medical officer of the Portadown Dispensary.— For 
more thsm 30 years I have been the official medical 
attendant of the poor in this district, which com- 
prises a population of, I believe, full 16,000 per- 
sons, more than half of whom are scattered over a 
wide extent of country. There are three steam 
factories here, but tvith this exceptiou the employ- 
ment of nearly all the tvorking classes is weaving 
Htipti on hand looms ; which is carried on in winter 
even by the families of farmers and those who at other 
seasons are engaged on the land. I believe that no 
country district in the kingdom is so largely engaged 
in hajid loom weaving as this immediate neighboui'- 
hood. My experience decidedly is that the occupation 
os canied on tends to depress the health and to 
produce scrofulous diseases of the joints, consumption, 
and other complaints. Many persons cannot continue 
the employment, and I am often obliged to tell people 
to give it up. The prevalence of some of the diseases 
is attributable no doubt in part to poverty and the 
want of proper food and cai’e, but, I think, only in 
part I was formerly in an entirely agricultural 
district whei-e the earnings of the working classes 
were less than they are here. Apart from the habits 
of life and employment there is nothing in the nature 
of the district itself calculated to make consumption 
common. It is not so amongst those who are better 
off and can take more care of themselves. The neigh- 
bourhood, though low, is in itself wholesome, I should 
say, and there ni-e some very long-lived people in it. 
The health of females suffers most ; their system isiu 
itself weaker* and less able to withstand injurious 
influeuces, but I have particularly noticed one effect 
of weaving to be an interruption of the functions 
natural to their sex ; and this when it happens is a 
first step towards undermining their constitutions. 
The women of this neighbourhood feel that the work 
is bad for them and expr*ess themselves so. Their 
habit of living so much upon ten is also bad for them ; 
more vegetable food would answer much better. Nor do 
weavers ever run to flesh as agriculturists sometimes 
will : indeed you hardly ever see a weaver fat or 
muscular. One inconvenience from which they very 
frequently suffer is swellings and breakings out on the 
legs, resulting from the coldness of the limbs consequent 
upon long continued sitting, often increased by the 
dampness of the floors, which spreads a general feeling 


of dampness over the legs. Water very often rises 
and stands in the treadle holes beneath their feet. 
When I ask what has caused such and such symptoms, 
it is a common answer, “ Indeed, Sfr, it’s sitting over 
“ a damp treadle-hole.” Though a damp air is of course 
bad for thefr health, the yarn does not snap so muc h 
in it, and they say that they can make better work and 
please the manufacturer better, so they are less anxious 
to avoid it. The country here is very flat, and till 
an altei'ation in the level of the river and large neigh- 
bouring lake(LoughNeagh), some few years ago, wu I 
so little above the level of tHs and the river that in ' 
the winter months flats of several square miles were - 
under water, which is now scarcely ever the case. * 
I was consulted as to my opinion before the drainage [ 
and as to my experience a couple of years after it, when S 
on looking at my books I found that the yearly fever | 
cases were reduced to about a-third, and this redaction i 
seems permanent and likely to be so. ; 

Cbildien are employed at winding, but not under i 
9 years of age, I think, and after two or three yeas 
are put to ^e loom. There are very few cases of 
spinal disease} if it were often caused by the winding ' 
position it must have attracted my notice, which it ; 
has not. Probably their position is not retained 
constantly enough to produce any effect of this kind. < 
I should say, too, that children are not kept at the 
looms for very long hours, but others, including 
gi’owing up young women, ore often most diligent 
and work mnch at night. When I am out I have 
often seen lights in the workplaces at 4 o’clock in a 
winter morning, and these same people will work on 
till 11 and 12 at night. 

It is not only at home tliat young people work. 
They will often leave their father and mother and 
work and “ diet,” i.e., board aud live, with some other 
person. This particular district did a great American 
trade, and has suffered accordingly ; men tell me that 
they cannot now make more than Is. or Is. 2d. a day, 
though formerly families made between themfrom 25s. 
to 21. a week. So much work is now doue so cheaply 
in the factories, and it is probable that all will be. 
This, however, will, I think, be rather an injury than 
a benefit to the health of the workers, at least accord- 
ing to the plan followed here, where young boys and 
girls have to work three hours before breakfast, 
leaving home unfed and ill clad, as they are, so early 
on cold moraings. 


Loughgall. 


LOUGHGALL. ' 

6. This place, a few miles from Aj-magh, and called, I was told, “ the Garden of Ireland,” probably 
gives a favourable specimen of an Irish country weaving distiict. The village has a general appearance 
ot comfort, and the refreshment rooms, provided, I was told, by the owner of the principal estate for tbs 
use ot the poorer classes, seem to show that their welfare is studied. The reputed weaver’s day, too, 
seems shorter than ekewhere. But the details which I obtained in visiting weavers’ houses, bothm 


— ..... w.rw. >-JCU3OO0, BCCUli 

seems shorter than elsewhere. 

gie villap and outlying, show that both the hours of work“aid the TgVs at' which iris'l 
frequently less favourable to the young than would be inferred from the statement No. 11 ; whicn 
f Z usually found in comparing general opinions expressed by persons m 

respectable positions with the facts ascertained on more minute inquiry from the workers. 

1 My son and daughter here, now be, and have no stated hours. They'begiu work at 

17 and 19, began weaving when about 10. Indeed about 6 a.m. in summer, and lose no time, aud leave 

they are up much later at mght than they ought to off at 6, 7, or 8 p.m., sometimes at 11 or 12, 
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maiiF a time, if there is necessity, work all night ; 
but ’they bare not kept so close to it this half year 
back, as trages are higher, and they can nlFord to spare 
more time. In -winter they wonld have to sit till 9, 
trbich is the proper time, but many a time, even last 
winter, mv daughter Avas at work till 10 or 1 1, in fact 
had to eit’just till the Avork was finished. I Avind for 
them. At one time they Avent to a manufacturer’s to 
wind the warp for him. 

There are plenty of poor children here who have 
to beo-in winding at between 6 and 7 years old as 


mine had, and to work at it all day, as they cannot Hand-loom 
be spared ; they may perhaps get a run, but if they W^riag and 
do, it throws the weaver behind. An older Avinder Hosier y, 

might get a little before hand. One loom is enough jjeiaad. 

for one to -wind for for a constancy. I had a little 
one, only 6 years old, that could not sit on the stool, ° 
but had to stand to reach the Avheel. At Avhatever i^.j.E.White. 

time the Aveaver had done the winder Avould have — 

done too, but could not give over before. You heard e. 
no complaint from them. They might say that they 
were tired, but you tvere obliged to keep them to it. 


a Jm Fau haad-loom weaver— My boy John. him. For my work it would take a child of 8 or a 

isiBzynow.hut bywhenhaisShemllbe able M keep now. 
me going entirely, and when he can I shall make 

9°The boT above-named was not actually winding when I entered, but at my request he went to 
tho'wheel an^ wound a “pirn” with speed and fairly even. In a small faim-house, a girl ol 13 
«av^?and h«"°stet aved 7 winds for seven or eight hours a day. In several houses the looms «re 
i> bed Simsrid one room, iu which a women was weavmg and another winding, had three beds 
in it. — 


10. William Gra/iam,hand-loomweaver.— Most of 
the weavers here work about 12 hours a day, and those 
who work longest, 14. I could find them weaving at 
10 years old at the present time, girls and boys both. 
The Aveb is easier done than it Avas, and they can 
learn in a mouth ; formerly it was much longer. Llnl- 
dren Avork the same day as the rest. For myselt it is 
iust on and off for meals as hard as I can, but the 
younger ones get perhaps half an hour tivice in the 
day * Some girls aviII work on till 11 at night, and 
lose time and have to pnll it up, and for dress they 
will work harder than the men. 

My boy there, now 10, has wound for me for two 
yeai-s. It takes him close work all day to keep up 
with me. and I cannot say be is off at all, except just 
for breakfast and dinner, and perhaps to carry a can 
of water. If be is away at all I have to Avmd tot 
myself. I have seen them winding as young ns j, 
but it is too much for them. They have to stand the 
whole blessed day bec.ause they cannot reach sitting. 


There is plenty of the little ones that swells in tlie 
legs from the constant standing. The yam cuts their 
fingers in passing quickly over them. 

Indeed, it is veiy tiring Avork, weaving. You’re 
all go, not a bone of your body as is not. I could 
wring my shirt out if I’ve been any way to call weav- 
ing. I have often seen them having a pain in the 
shoulder. I have one AA-hich came upon me when a 
boy. I am certain that I was not more than 11 
when I began. It is not rheumatism, but pain from 
heavy weaving. It has never really left me, though 
I have been at out-door Avork for 15 or 16 years, 
and only lately returned to woaAdng as my wife is lU 
and cannot mind the children. It would take heavy 
work for me to make 8<f. a day, though I could make 
two and ahalf loose webs like this, i.e., 200 yards, in a 

My boy who Avinds has not been at school ever and 
does not go on Sunday, but 1 will fit him out for it if 
I can. 


11. Mr. W. Eallaga}i.—l have been bailiff of _a 
lar'^e estate here for 35 years, and am engaged m 
tbe^same way for other properties spreading over the 
country for five miles round and in some directions 
much farther, and have a large farm of my own. I 
also collect the rates for three divisions of the Ai-magh 
Union. I am thus probably better acquainted with 
the district than any man in the neighbourhood. 

Hand-loom weaving of coarse linen is carried on 
over the whole district, as well in the scattered tavms 
and cottages as in the villages. There aye just one, 
two, or three looms in a house, at most four, which 
are either in a dwelling room or a shop set apart lor 
the pui-pose, but there are no larger shops, ibe rent 
of a cottage with one or two looms, kitchen, sleep- 
ing room, and garden is from 30s. to 21. a year. 
A good usable loom can be bought for U. and one was 
sold the other day for 12s. at a private sale, ihe 
work instead of diminishing has increased ot late 
OAving to the dearness of cotton and the consequent 
increase of wages in linen weaving. Some employers 
caiTv on business both as farmers and manufacturers 
and some also keep shops. The weavers are paid not 
only in money but also in flour, meal, and such other 
necessaries as they may stand in need of for their 
house, e.g., tea, sugar, groceiy, drapery, H a 
cottager is strong he OAvns his looms himseli ; it noi^ 
he is supplied with them by the manufacturer at a rent 
of 6 j. or 7s. a year each. One manufacturer has 300 
looms scattered over the district in this way. 

More girls than boys weave, because boys are ot 
more use out of doors. They begin nicely at from 
12 to 14 years of age, but neither are fit foi- the wort 
before that: Some however begin as young as U). 

E 


Children or infirm people do the winding, ot if 
there are none in the family, boys or girls are got from 
the Avorkhouse for the purpose, and arc in re- 
quest that many farmers Avho apply for them there 
(»niiot get them. They are not allowed to leave the 
workhouse till 12 years old, as they are kept at school 
till then. They have a suit of clothes given them at 
leavin'!- the workhouse, and are fed and boarded where 
they ifve, and paid 8s. or 10s. a quarter, which is about 
the ie«!-ular lee. Other diildrcn liegiii to wind at 
ei"ht years old. The winders caunot get before the 
looms, and it ve<iuires them to he very attentive to 
keep close up with them. 

Weavers begin in summer at about 6 a.m., or some, 
Avbo avegi-eedy or have large families, at 5, and work 
till evening, say 6 ; and iu Aviuter work from 8 a.m. 
till 9 or 10 p.m. They do not work loug days here. 

There are great opportunities of schooling in this 
neighbourhood, and great attention is paid to cluldreii, 
but of course as soon as they begin to wind they 
cannot go to day school, though they go on Sunday. 

All the linen weaving disti-icts are very prosperous 
now, and people can live much more comfortably by 
weaving tLu by smaU farming. It was nsual for 
Aveaveil to go out to work m summer, but now even 
those who formerly were bogging for labour cana^ 
be flattered out. Men are very scarce 
got for public works such as road cutting, under 
L or is. a week. A good weaver can U 

a day and a woman or girl as much ^ 
or four years ago not more than half 
could be^eaxned. I know of no distress , , 

not leaving, and he mnst be a very lazy person w 
■ is in want. 
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Haad-locm 
TVearing and 

Ireland. 

Xorgan. 

Mr.J.E.'W’hite. 


LDR&AN. 


12 Lurean is a ftmlcK toCT about 20 miles to the south of Belfast, and the centre of one of 
or-mdoal ha“djoom ireaTOig districts in Ireland. This district is the seat of the canibnc mauuf,c„, 
principal naun loom b , j,,g principal manufacturers engaged m it, “ nearly all „ 

“'dSteen-teentieths of the enSe manufacture of that fabric," and other fabrics, such as damaskTaad 
nineteen twenciei . ^ work are of course more suited fnr 

SS ie em5w iir ^ at an early age. By the kind arrangement of Mr j 
n cS- r mloSrate 0 to whom I am much indebted for his assistance m this and othi 

Hancock, “ or connected with the linen manufacture of the district, inclndins 

ways, f Mr. John Henning and Mr. Watson, to both of whom I h«i bS 
nrevioUw introdnled, met me in Lurgaii on the I9th of May (1864) for the purpose of learning fee, 
previously mtron , , ;„,p,j,ting to mo such information as might be in their power. Tb, 

raihs of ivhat passed at this meeting are contained in the subjoined statement (No. IS) drawn nn 
5 nntes read over by me at the time to the gentlemen present and approved of by them, ft may 
tberefme be taken as embodying a considerable amount of practical experience. Of course tic detail 
were supplied some by one person, some by another, but if any statement was made as to which any 
Semau appeared io ontertaiu a doubt, the point was discussed, and the genera conchisioa taken, 
I should add that 1 afterwards returned the statement when M y wntten out, as well as the preceding 
nortion of this paragraph, to Mr. J. Henning, with a request that he would point out any correctiM 
wiiieh he mlwht eoiilider necessary, and would submit the paper to any other of the gentlemen fmm 
whom the infoimatiou was obtained, if he thought desmable or had opnonmiity. In a letter a part of 
whS is liven in No. 14, he stated that he thought that the figure wbch I had put for the ratio of 
hand-loom to power-loom workers was much too low, and I have therefore substituted a general expiee. 
sion and given Ms fiwures separately. He adds that a statement as to a late rise oi wages, which 
I have now omitted as uuimportant, did not appear correct. These are the only exceptions to which 
his letter refers, but as it entei-s somewhat into detail, it is convement to merely point out the 
exceptions as above and give the remainder only of the letter. 


13. Stafenient by Sfnnufucticrers of Lurgan.— 
The district of which Liu-gan is lho _ centre extends 
over the country for eight or nine miles round. In 
this district the number of persons employed on 
hand-iooma is several times larger limn that of those 
employed on power -looms. It is the general opinion 
that in the course of time hand-looms will be super- 
seded here by power, but hand-loom weaving will 
form a considerable employment for many years to 
come, and particularly in this district, in which the 
work is of a kind more suited for the young than in 
any other'. As their labonr is of course cheaper, power 
cannot compete with the same advantage as in other 
kinds of work in which more skill and sti'ength are 
required. Tliere are also certain kinds of work, such 
as damask and some very fine fabrics, to the manu- 
facture of which power has not yet been as well 
adapted as the hand-loom is. Hand-looms also ai'e 
better suited for working up materials not strung 
enough to be worked with advantage by power. 
Much of the work of the district has now become of a 
kind even more suited for the young than it was, and 
consequently children ai'e employed in weaving at a 
younger age. 

“With a few exceptions, in which the work is of a 
kind on which the young are not employed at nU, the 
looms are entirely in the cottages of the weavers, and, 
as a general rale, belong to them, and are worked by 
theii' families. A loom of the common kind can be 
bought for frem Ids. or a guinea up to, if now, some- 
thing over 21. Several hand-loom factoi'ies or shops 
were tried some years ago, but owing to the trouble 
of inspection, or some other reason, were not found 
to answer, and have been given up, so that the prac- 
tice is not likely to be revived. 

Childi'en on the average begin to work at the looms 
at 1 1* years old, but some begin younger, as at 10 and 
9, and even at 8 has been kno'wn. They are not, 
however', properly fit befoiB 12. They begin to wind 
on the avei'age nt 8 years old, but some begin at 6 and 
7. One winder can wind for say two looms, but tliis 
depends on the fineness of the materials. Some 
weavers do their own winding. The age at which a 
child goes to the loom depends a great deal upon how 
soon ho or she can be spared from the winding, owing 
to the coming up of other cbildr'en, &c. 

The usual weaver’s day is from 6 turn, till 8 p.in. 
in summer, and from 8 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m. in 


winter. At odd times, perhaps once a week, it is 
longer. They will be off the loom about an hour and 
a half in the day for meals, &c. Generally as wages 
sink the hours of work are lengthened, so as to make 
up the deficiency. In a bad time, such, for instance, 
as there was two years ago, the looms are kept going 
all the 24 hours round by means of relays. The 
division of the hovu-s would depend upon the capa- 
bilities of the workers. At some other times, too, 
such as before rent is due, or when money is mneh 
needed for any purpose, this double weaving prevails 
to a considerable extent, the weavers taking in work 
from more than one manufacturer at a time. It 
should be counteracted as far as possible by manu- 
facturers taking care that the weaver' whom they 
employ is not taking work for any one else attlis 
same time. 

In good times the earnings are from 5s. or 6s. up 
to 12s. a week, and in dull times dotvn as low as Ss. 
From 6s. to 8s., however, arc fair earnings for an 
adult. At many kinds of work intelligent ^irls can 
earn as much as men, and generally speaking most 
young peo 2 >le by 16, and some by 14, can earn as 
much as adults, and there is little if any difference 
between the earnings of females and males. 

Journeymen go to board in a stranger’s house to 
work, and both girls and boys do the same, though 
fewer of the former, and pay a small weekly sum for 
their bear'd and looms. Many small farmers employ 
persons on weaving. 

In addition to these employments there are within 
a radius of a few miles from hero some thousands of 
females of from 8 years old upwards employed in 
plain sewing and stitching the linen for haadker- 
chiefs, &c. This is entirely a home employmeaf. 
It is not so confining as winding, as the -workers can 
come out and sit at the door if they please. Good 
workers can make ii’om 4^. to 6«. a week at it, and 
children, say, 2s. 6rf. 

Iir some cases the children who se'W work at it all 
day, but it is more general for them to go to schow 
for part of it, and some of those who wind do the 
same ; but when any go to the loom they drop 
school. 

Manufacturers employ persons in their warehouse 
or premises in getting up linen, and in exaffiinmg 
and folding up in lapping rooms, and one or two 
miscellaneous employments, but very few of these 


* Oae manafocturer thought that 12 was t!ie more usual age for going to a loom, another 10, but fiie more general opua® 
appeared to be in fUvour of 11. — J, E. W. 
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persons are under 18 years of age, and none under 13. 
This list of 30 persons so employed by one linen 
manufacturer here [_lisl handed m} gives a fair speci- 
men of the usual proportion and ages of males and 
females, and of the nature of their occupation in 
places of .a like kind. It is as follows : — In the wash- 
house, 2 adult females ; in the smoothing room, 9 
females, the youngest of them 17, and most under 
25 ; in the lapping room, 7 females, of about the 
same ages, but one only 14 ; and an adult feraalo 
winder. The remainder are males eng.aged in warp- 
ing, lapping, and in the offices, including three 
apprentices and a carpenter’s boy, the remainder nil 
adults. 

Ballymena, about 30 miles north-west of Belfast, 
is one of the largest linen markets in Ireland, and is 
the centre of another great hand-loom weaving dis- 
trict, in which, though the character of the linen 
made is different from that of the Lurgan district, 
the system of the employment ns to ^york-plBces, 
hours, &c., is precisely the same. 


14. Extract from a Letter from Mr. J. Henning relating Hand-loom 
to the 2>^<^ceding statement. 'iVeavingand 

“Dear Sir, — 1 am of opinion that there are not less ^ 

than 50 (i.e. employed by Laud looms) to J (i.e. cm- Ireland, 

ployed by power looms) within the district, [I had Lurgaa. 

MTittcn “ 5 to 1.”— J. E. )V.^, there being two power 

loom factories within the area, and these do not ^Ir.J.E.White. 

employ more than 450 hands in conne.Kion with — 

weaving by power through all the processes of the 
manufacture.” fllere follows the exception as to 
fluctuation of wages, and in some kinds he men- 
tions actual or probable increase.— J. E. IT.] “ I 

have shown your paper (which I hare carefully 
read over) to Mr. Hancock and some other friends 
conversant with the subject, and I now feel con- 
fident that with the few suggestions I have offered 
you may submit your report with the greatest con- 
fidence as being truthful even to details.” 

“ I am, &o. 

“ J. Edward ‘White, Esq.” “ Joh.N' He.>-king.” 


WARINGSTOWN. 


15. Andrew Moir, age 16. — Weave in a house shop 
from 6 a.m. till dai'fc in summer, and from 7 or 8 a.in. 
till about 9 p.in. in winter ; am off about 2 hours in the 
day for meals, &c. Sometimes we are much later 
when in a hurry for office days, e.g., till 12 p.m. or 
all night. Do not work late like this more than two 
or three nights in a week. Earn about 5s. a week, 
which is about the average at this kind of work, vis., 
cambric handerchiefs. 


[In this village, which is near Lurgan, X ■\Vavipgstoira. 

visited also the wareltouse premises of Afr. J. 

Henning and found the employment carried 
on just as described in the statement No. IS. 

With the exception of the washing and 
smoothing, it is of the same kind as that, de- 
scribed in the English hosiery warehouses.] 


DROSIORE. 


1 6. Dromore is a small town about 8 miles or so from Lurgan, towai'ds die east. The girls spoken of Dromore. 

(Nos. 17 and 18) were sitting with their mothers on the ground at the door of their homes, “hemstitching” 

pocket handkerchiefs. Girls and women are constantly seen so employed, either withinside or at the door, 

in passing the houses of the poor in Lurgan, and in the country for some miles round. The girl first 
mentioned was a pale young child, and in the opinion of a gentleman, a manufacturer, who was with 
me, as well as in my owu, with the appearance of only a child of 5 ; but the mother assured us that she 
was over 7, so that her appearance may have been owing to her being stunted or deformed. Fromthe 
quickness with which she was sewing the same work, indeed part of the same handkerchief, as her 
mother, it was evident that she was a practised worker. • 

17. Margaret Bullock. — Jly little girl here, now 7 8 in the morning till 9 at night, never more than an 

yeai-s old, has sewed for two years. She begins at lioui' later than that. She can sew four handkerchiefs 
8 in the morning and leaves off at 7 in tlie evening, in a day, which earns 3d., as they are 9<f. a dozen, 
and can do three handkerchiefs in a day, but she is on Another of them, now 9, has only just begun. My 
and off. She is a wee little delicate thing. children don’t go to school, and none of them can 

18. Mary M‘Anally. — Rebecca, here, my child, read, 
now 11, has sewed for three yeare. She sews from 


NEWTOAVNAEDS. 

19. JJet'. G. Poo/er, incumbent of Nowtownards. first. I hear the parents speak of thU. Tlie younger Newtownards 

— Hand-loom weaving of woollen and of colom-ed children wind pirns till they are fit to work at the 

cotton, but not of linen, is the staple employment of looms. The system of work was just the same in 
this town, which has apopulation of nearly 10,000. [It two other parishes in wVikdi I was engaged; one a 
isaboutldmileseastorsouth-eastofBelfast.— J.E.W.] small vill^e near here, the other Hillsborough, an 
There are no factories or large shops, three or four important village in a great hand loom weaving district 
being the largest number of looms to be found in any about ten miles to the south from Belfast, 
one place. They are usually in the dwelling house, The work interferes a good deal with school at- 
the shop as they call it, iu which the weavers work, tendance, but more in winter than in summer, when 
forming part of the house. Sometimes the weaver lets many of the weavers are at out of doors work and so 
a loom, should he have one unoccupied, to others do not need any winding. All schools in the place 
who have none, or who prefer the independence of are, I believe, in much the same condition as my 
working away from home, as young people sometimes owu in this respect. Few children stay at school after 
do. A renge of such houses, each with a loom shop, the age of 1 3, and the nnmlier begins to fall off nftei' 
has been lately built hei'C by the agent of a manu- the age of 11. Those who do como attend very 
facturer. The number of weavers remains as large as irnguTarly. The lists at my schools are revised every 
it was, but they earn less. month, the names of those who have not attended m 

As a class weavers are very improvident and work the previous month being struck off; but even so, out 
iiregularly ; — it may be said that they make about of, say 104 girls on the average, ouly 85 attend, 
four days in a week. They do little on Monday though, after due allowance for sickness and other 
beyond getting out the yara, and hut little after accidental circumstances, there should be as many 
Saturday morning, when they usually take their work as 95. Out of 1 14 boys the average attendance is 
in. Some indeed make up time by working all hours, not more than 80. If it were not for 
so to say. I have seen lights in weavers' work-rooms schools very few of the poorest class of children in the 
at any hour through the night up tiU daylight again ; place would lemn to read, and as to writing I should 
but this would probably be men only. V^eu cliildi-en say that half of those whom I maiTy make their 
begin to work at the looms they work short days at mark. 

Ee 3 
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Ireland. 

Balbrtggan. 


BALBRIGG-AN. 


20. Mr. H. A. Appleyard, Sackville Street, Dublin. 
—I am a hosiery iiianufactm-er at Balbriggan. The 
peculiarity of Balbriggan hosiery is only in the 
material used. It is the only place in Ireland in which 
any hosiery is made, at least to be ■worth mentioning. 
There ai-e about 100 frames there, chiefly in the men s 
cottages, though there are one or two shops. I know 
the English hosiery districts, and the work here is 
much the same. The usual day is long, viz., about 
14 hours ; but, as often in other trades, Mouday goes ; 
perhaps one in ten is at work. The work is returned 
to the manufacturer on Saturday. They work what 
hours they Uke, all night if they please, even when m 


a shop, as they do in mine. At stated times, as before 
Christmas, they do work all night. When they do 
so they must have the winders up too. The men’s 
childi’en ai’e employed at this and seaming from 7 or 
8 years old. 

There is a considerable amount of hand-loom weaving 
of tabinets, coach linings, &c., carried on in Dublin, 
and I believe much on tiie same plan. 

[I received also from the incumbent of Bal- 
briggan a short account, agreeing as far as 
it went, with the above.] 


SCOTLAND. 


HAWICK. 


Mr. Wm. Elliott’s, 

21. Mr. James Elliot.~lAj father is the larg^t 
hand frame hosiery manufacturer in Scotiand. We 
have lately brought in the greater portion of oui 
frames from bouses and outshops into our own pre- 
mises, and this i.s the general tendency here, and os I 
understand at Dumfries also. There _m-e, ho-wever, 
still several, small shops in this town with only six or 
eight frames or so, hut few frames now actually in 
dwelling rooms, though there used to be a good 
many. We like having the -workers all together, 
because we can keep more control over them and 
keep tlie men better from drinking &c. We mean to 
use hand frames, becanse we see no advantage in 
power, and machinery is very apt to get out of order. 

In our workshops the hours are from 5 a.m. till 
S p.m. in summer, and from 6 a-m. till 9 p.m. in 
winter, and till 2 p.m. on Saturday, and the people 
please themselves as to meals, and may perhaps go 
out two or thiee hours. Stocking makers like to 
work longer hours than are usual among the hand- 
loom weavere in the town, viz., from 6 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
at the longest. The best workers work steadily 
all thi’ough the week, but to do this they must be veiy 
strong men and they get very high wages. Many, 
however, work much less, and on Monday I should 
think that about half the stocking-makers are at 
work. None are females, but females work in frames 
at theii' homes. At small places the woi’k is very, 
irregular. 

The only children who work here are winder’s, but 
as they arc employed by the stocking-makers and 
come and go very irregulai’ly it is impossible to give 
any particulars with regard to them. One is perhaps 
thei’e for an hour or so and not hack again for a week, 
if at ail. But, taking what I consider a proportionate 
number for the frames employed, I estimate them at 
51 males and ten females, of ages langmg say from 
11 to 13. 

The females in the warehouse use sewing machines, 
mend with the needle, &c., and ai’e from 14 or 15 
yeai^ of age upwards, most of them grown up. 

22. Jofin Young, Foi’eman of the workshops. — The 
factory, all except two small shops, has been built 
only two years ; before this the frames were over the 
town. Thei’e are 270 frames and 41 winding wheels 
in it, 20 of the wheels in one shop. Females are not 
allowed at fi-ames in these shops, but in houses pro- 
bably about half ai’e females. The usual age here for 
beginning to work at a frame is from 12 to 14, bnt 
there ai’e children "who begin very young, many as 
young ns 10, but none younger ; they come on veiy 
quickly, so as to do regular work. 

23. Betsie Sanderson, age (about 13?). — Three 
gii’Is forby me wind in this shop, and about 6 boy’s 
too. I come now at 7 a.m. breakfasting first, and 
leave at 6 p.m., and then seam at home till about 9, 
and on Friday and Saturday begin seaming at 6 a.m. 
Take dinner here between 2 and S. Wind for father 
and two other men ; don’t know who winds for them 


Hosiery Manufacturer. 

after I am gone in the evening. The two men. 
whiles give me Is. The youngest girl who winds in 
here, now away, who is about 8 years old, comes 
at 7 a.m., whiles at 8, and winds till 9| a.m. when she 
goes to school till 4 p.m., coming here however at her 
meal time, i.e., from 1 till 2. She comes here t^ain 
about 5 or 6 p.m. and winds till the shop shuts. The 
other girls go to school and wind for about the 
same times. Last winter’ I used to bide with them 
hei’6 till 9 in the evening, when the shop shuts then. 
Whiles I am very tired, most in the arm. 

24. CbKn age 11. — Wind for six men. Come 
now between 6 and 7 a.m. and leave at 8 p.m.; in -winter 
come at 6 a.m. and stay till 9 p.m. Am away about 
three quarters of an hour twice a day for meals. 
Earn between 3*. and 4s. a week. Began winding at 
8 years old at a shop where there were ten frames and 
just me and Miother callant to wind. We worked the 
same hours as here, but sometimes stayed till 10, 
as on Thursday and Friday nights. Worked the 
same full hours when I first began there. Wasna 
very tired. 

Can read and wi-ito : learned when I was a little 
wee callant. 

25. Robert Wilson, age 11 Have wound here for 

three years. Wiud for nae man but father, but come 
at 6 a.m. and stay till 8 p.m., and in winter till 9. 
Wound in a little shop wheu going 7 ; went at 7 or 
8 a.m. and never stayed after 6 p.ro. and went at 2 to 
dinner. 

When I go home at nicht I leara some lessons, 
and read the Bible, but cannot without spelling. 

26. Robert Bell, age 12.— Began winding for 
mother at home five years ago, and went to a shop 
when about 10. Wind here for six men. Canua go 
out very long ; you have to keep them in yarn. 

27. Mag Bell, &g&7. — Wind here for father. Came 
this morning at 10 and will go to dinner at 2 and 
come back again. Will be here in the forenoon to- 
morrow, and after dinner keep the bairns ; that’s the 
way. 

28. David age 14. — ^At aframe fouryears. 

Work (the stated 15 hours). Go to breakfast from 9 
till 10 and to dinner from 2 till 3 ; they come to the 
shop with some tea for me. Dinna go home so much 
of a Friday, about an hour altogether. Whiles some 
stops here all day. About 10s. or 11s. is the regular 
thing for me to get in a week, but 3s. comes off for 
rent, seaming, &c. (Beads.) 

29. Thomas Laidler, grand-father of last witness. — 
This is quite aproper inquiry. Iwish you would take 
the thing up and make us work shorter hours. It is 
a wearisome job, there is so much sameness in it. 
There is nothing regular about the winders. 

[An old stocking-maker, who began at a frame 
in the last centui’y, viz. 1799, wished me to 
state this, and that he had “never applied 
to the poor-house for one halfpenny.”] 
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ItE. John Laing’s, Hosiery Manupactdbee, 


30. Mr. John Laing . — I manufactui’e hosiery by 
power aad have also some hand frames, but fery few 
boys are employed in connesion with these. The three 
youngest are winders from 10 to 13 years old. 

13 winders usually leave and go into trades. At the 
hand frames all work from 6 a.m. tilt 8 p.m, with 
no special time for meals. No hosiery factory has 
shorter hours than these, though there aiv longer, nor 
is it usual to have any fixed amount of time for meals. 
The children must work as long as the men. The 
sooner there is a special hour for all these classes of 
workers, the better. If they were fixed for the boys 
the men would no doubt conform to them also. I 
consider that 10 hours n day is as much as any man 
can work properly. 

The population of Hawick is about 12,000, and the 
working classes nearly all employed in the hosiery 
and tweed manufactures. The hosiery is nearly all 
woollen, and there nre al>out 1,000 hand frames in the 
town, many of themstillin small shops or the stocking 
makers’ houses, but of late the tendency has been 
to take them into large shops or factories, in which 
the greater number now are. The larger the shop 
the better, as it must bo under some system and the 
hours therefore more regular. In the small shops and 
houses the men get out the yarn on Monday, do but 
little on Tuesday, and work late on Thursday and 
Friday nights up till 10, 11, and 12 o’clock, as the 
work must be ready on Saturday in time to get the 
wages, which are all paid by 2 o’clock. Some of 


the seaming, therefore, which the men get done by 
their own families or neighbours, must continue at 
least as late as stocking makers work, but I do 
not think that children begin seaming under 8 years old 
here. I give out “ trimming,” i.e. needlework, such 
as sewing on bands, buttons, &c., usually to about 
50 females, evei-y afternoon or evening to be brought 
back at the same hour next day, and also employ a 
few females, all grown up or nearly so, on my pre- 
mises in mending and finishing. The winding is 
usually done in the larger shops, but a few stocking 
makers get it done at home- All wages are paid at a 
fixed I’ate according to a scale agreed upon between 
the manufacturers and workers of Hawick, and even 
the price to be paid for the seaming, &c., is fixed at 
a certain proportion of the stocking makers’ wages. 
I am familiar with the Nottinghamshire and Leicester- 
shire hosiery districts. The system of work here 
is precisely the same in every respect, except that 
the intermediate clas.s of employers, called there 
bag hosiers, does not exist in Scotland, but the stock- 
ing makers work directly for tlu; manufacturer, which 
is greatly to the advantage of the workpeople. 

I am the only manufacturer here that makes fash- 
ioned, j.e., properly shaped, hosiery by power to any 
extent,* though one firm make straight hosiery by 
power. The general impression of other manufac- 
turers, I believe, is that the hosiery of this place, 
which is nearly all woollen, will continue to be made 
by hand frames. 


lland-loom 
Weaving and 
Hosiery. 

Scotland 
Hawick. 
Mr. J.E.Wliite. 


Messrs. Nixon and M'Kie’s, Hosiery Manufacturers. 

31. The s^tem of the hand frame hosiery manufacture caivied on by this firm corresponds 
precisely witn that just described, which, as I understand, is the same as that of all the manufacturers 
IE the town. The hours of the females in the warehouse are from 6 a-m. till p.m. and till 2i on 


Saturday, iiyith two hours for meals, and the women 

32. Mr. M'Kie Our shops are open from 6 a.m. 

till 8 p.m., within which limits the men make their 
own time. They were open till 9 p.m., but the men 
themselves wished it altered to 8, which is a step in 
the right direction. We never bad females at work 
in a frame, and should think it a disgrace to do so. 
The frames out in small shops generally belong to 
the manufacturers, and a rent of 1*. a week is paid. 

I am satisfied that lambswool hosiery, the kind 
chiefly made in Hawick, will continue to be made 
on hand frames for many years at any rate. Power 
has been applied pretty successfully to silk and 


get away for a quarter of an hour at 12 also, 
merino hosiery, but for woollen there is no invention 
yet equal to the hand-frame for cheapness and good- 
ness of work. 

In Dumfries, the only other hosiery district iu Scot- 
land of any importance, and of which I am a native, 
there is uo difference whatever as regards the system of 
work, except that I believe more trimming is done in 
warehouses and therefore more females employed in 
them, than here. 

As the hosiery manufacture is, I think that there 
is no occasion for the Legislature to interfere with it, 
and that it would be as well to let it alone. 


S3. George Shiel . — Stocking maker in a cottage six 
frame shop (Waddle’s) and have worked in six of about 
the same, which is the most usual, size. Is small shops 
generally stocking makers work in summer from 6 a.m. 
or sometimes 5i. till 8 p.m. aud in winter from between 
7 and 8 a.m. till between 9 and 10 p.m. Friday we 
generally work till 10 p.m. here. Some work till 1 1, 
some the length of 12, and I have known some work 
all night, as 1 have done myself, but it was my own 


34. Isabella Watts . — My husband is a stocking 
maker from Hinckley. We like to keep the seaming 
in Uie family and the winding the same. The pay 
for seaming is Id. in the U. earned by the stoeWng 
maker, n he likes to give more he may. Have 
seen me when I could make 5s. a week at it. The 
seaming must be done particularly, and if it is not 
done well enough it is put back to you, so that 8 is 


fault for not getting on in the fore part of the week. 
I weigh in on Saturday and <lo not weigh out the 
yarn till Tuesday, but all do not have always just 
the same days. Have gener.ally enough left to serve 
for Monday. With narrow frames you like to wind 
your own yarn. A child of 8 is as young as ever I 
saw winding in a small shop. There are about 900 
hosiery hand frames in the town at work and 200 or 
300 not at work. 


as quick as any child can do it for a regular thing. 
My daughter, 16, scams after she comes home from 
work. Can tell you it tries my poor eyes pretty 
well. The best of this place is plenty of hard work ; 
it is a good thing, but it makes old men and old 
women before their time. 

[Lives in a cellar room.] 


Messrs. Dickson and Laing’s, "Woollen Manopaotubbhs. 


35. Mr, Walter Laing . — We mannfacture tweed 
by hand-looms, but the shops stand within the gates 
of our factory, in which we use power for the same 


• It is represented that this arises from 
J. E. W. , 


purpose, and within the last two years the Factory 
Inspector called our attention to the fact that conse- 
quently the hand-loom department fell under the 


difference in the material used, merino being better for the purpose flian voollen. — 

Ee 4 
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factory regulations. This is, I believe, the case with 
most of the hand loom shops in the town. It makes, 
however, hut little difference. The weavers are 
nearly always men, the town having generally a full 
supply of them from other places where work is less 
well paii without any need of training apprentices, 
and the winding being done by machinery or by 
women in mills 5 but, though men, they are different 
in habits from the stocking makers, and only work 
about the factory hours unless there is an occasional 
press of business. Till that time cHldrenwere em- 
ployed by the men to “give in webs,- z.e., help by 
Wding yam to start the weh, which made perhaps 
three or four hours work for each weaver once a 
week. The chief woollen district is about Stirling 
and Clackmannan, where there are many looms not m 


lactones. . , , , , 

The state of education hero is much below what 
it was, and there is not so good a moral feeling. 
Formerly any person not sending his children to 
school was thought very badly of, but now this feel- 
ing, though it remains more in the country districts 
round here, is veiy much passing away in the town, 
where I should think that half now are not educated. 
This -was beo-un in the first instance, I think, by the 
numbers of strangers inn»rted liei-e, who were less 
particular on the point than tlie original Scotch 


population. Childi-en have been so rarely, if ever 
employed in the many factories here as half timers’ 
that they have not got the benefit of the factory 
education. The cause of half-timers not having been 
employed is, I think, merely that there has not really 
been any great demand for them. So much that was 
done by the children is now done by machinery. It 
it ti'uc that machinery would probably have improved 
in any ease, hut there can be no doubt that the Pac- 
toi*y Act gave a great stimulus to the inventions for 
saving labour. It turned the attention of people to 
these points at the time, and this led to the discovery 
of the schemes which wore aftenvards taken out. 

With the amount of machinery now being brouglit 
into use there will be still gi-eater want of educated 
men in the counliy to attend to it. As parents are so 
careless of their children’s education, I think that it 
would he a very good thing to require some test of 
education as a condition of employment at all. I 
think that the Factory Acts should be extended to 
all employments. I can see no reason why they 
should not. There is as much necessity for them as 
regards the workers, and mills are more healthy than 
workshops generally are. If, however, the half-time 
age wei-e fixed at 12 instead of 13, it would he very 
much more sti-ictly kept to than it is. 


Messrs. Wm. Laidler & Sons’, Mandpactdrers. 


36. Mr. Thomas Laidler We have three shops 

for hand-loom weavers and one for stocking makers, 
distinct from our power factory, as well as employing 
some frames scattered in dwelling houses and small 
shops. We are concentrating the work as much as 
possible on ouv own premises, as it givM us more 
control over the workers. My own opinion is that 
it would he good to extend the factory rules to all 
factories where children are employed, and would not 
impede the work. It is highly necessai-y as the 
hosiery manufacture is carried on about Nottingham 
and Leicester. Wo find no barm in the rides at all, 
and think that they givo quite ns much time ns 
children ought to work. I think that things could 
not be better tlan they are in factories, and that tlic 
Factory Act was a very wise-anaugement. 

There is much the same amount of hand-loom 
weaving here that there was, notwithstanding the 


increase of power factories, the hand-looms being 
useful to do the work for which there are not yet 
enough factories. But roy opinion is that h.iud-loom 
weaving will dwindle away. For weaving all mauu- 
facturers prefer power ; but hand frames for hosiery 
will remain, as there is not sufScient gain in using 
steam to make the change pay. 

The few winders are employed by the stocking 
makers and are all under 13. We have ordered the 
shop to he shut up for meals at the same houi-s as the 
mill, and I believe that the men could finish their 
work by 7 p.m., but ivo are obliged to giro them till 
8. They take the Mondays. At the haud-looiDS 
children help the weavers for three hours or so now 
and then, giving in the yarn to tlie -weavers to draw 
thx-ough the “ hcadles ” when starting a web. 

I should approve entirely of the factory hours for 
the females in the warehouse and every one. 


Messrs. War. Watson &; Sons’, Woollen Manufacturers. 


37. Mr. Robert Watson Wo have a hand-loom 

shop distinct from our power factory, bat the men 
never work longer than from 6 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
Children only help on it occasionally for a few hours. 
The men get their own ivinding done, or sometimes 


wo do it in the spinning. There are about 20 women, 
boys, and girls in the warehouse looking over and 
mending the -n'cbs, taking out knots, drawing in 
threads, &e., but they keep the same hours as the 
factoi-y. 


Messrs. Wilson and Armstrong’s, Woollen Manufacturers. 

38. Mr. G. Wilson.~^6 do little hand-loom power which wo can by bancl-looms, but not the 
weaving, which is for shawls, &c., and only have converse. About Aberdeen wiuseys are mode, 
men ; only occ.asionally apprentices. A great part of I am provost of the town. House accoraraodation 
the winding is done on the mules ns it is spun, and is extremely scarce, and dwellings are too crowded, 
what is not, is done in the factory. This is usually Many live in cellare. There is no officer of health, 
the case in thi.s disti-ict. We can now do anything by 

39. Down tlie thiddle of the town runs, or rather ought to run, a stream, which is very unsightly 
from nearly all the water being taken off for the muls, or somehow disappearing, the remainder 
being apparently stagnant, and blackened by water discharged from some dye-works, and the channel 
is plainlyused for filtTiy purposes. 


40. Rev. J. Ti. Dahers, Episcopal minister of Ha- 
wick I have been hero 10 years. The town is veiy 

prosperous, and has been particularly so of late. Tiio 
inanufactui'es of the place interfere substnntially 
with education. At ouv schools boys attend pretty 
regularly up to 9 yeai's old, from > to 11 they become 
irregular, and at that age often disappear altogether, 
iadeed I think that the majority do not reach that 
age. Gii-ls do not stay much longer, and the poorer 
children of either sex rai’ely stay till 12. After 7 


or 8 ye.avs of ago boys begin to wind for hosiery 
frames, and I linve seen girls seaming at about the 
same age. At 11 or 12 boys go to frames, girls I 
think not till about 14. On Friday many girls are 
kept away for seaming, and through the summer 
months, when there is an ei-eiiing school for them, it 
is impossible fur the same reason to get many on 

Friday nights. With those children who do come it is a 

very common reason to got for notloarniug their home 
lessons, from boys that they were winding, and from 
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"Iris that they t\-oro seaming. Owing to these causes 
t lie nuinlici' o£fj)coplc who grow up with an imperfect 
knowledge of reading, iiiid still more so of v- riting, is 
very gre.at. I5ui another worse ohjection is that the 
joorals of these young ciiiidrcn get corrupted hy the 
conversatic/U tiutl haliits of the men ameng.^t whom 
th'V work. I notice a marked difference for the 
worse in their behaviour as soon as ever they begin 
11. work in this way, and an unwillingness to siibniit 
to discipline, owing to the freedom which they get. 
dl. Mr. Ja^y master of tlio Hawick Episcopal 

5cli>K)ls Olr. jay .ahso i>ut tbe average age at which 

children leave the schools at 11 or froivi that to 12. 
— .T. E. IV. ) — If any stay over 12 they areonly those 
of the better class. Another year or six months at 


jibout 1 1 or 12 is a great point. Some boys are kept 
away regularly about a day and a half in the week, to 
wind, aud girls often to seam. Leaving in this irre- 
gular way interferes very much with their teaching. 
For inStiiuce, one day there is an explanatory lesson 
aud another the practice of it, and it is very common 
wlien a child does uot know it, to gel the e.vcuse, 
“ Please sir, I was uot here.” They are taken away 
oven to the mills in a busy time and come b.ack agnin, 
though still under 13. During tbe three years that 
1 have been here there has been so much pressure in 
trade. 

[The general appearance of the children 
bore out the above statements as to «^e.] 


GLASGOW. 


42. Grcrffc Boi/d, Great Eastern Road, hand-loom 

ivj-.aver. I have worked in or been thronglt all the 

Imnd-looni weaving districts in the south of Peotiund. 
r.i/.. Ayrsliiiti, Lauavk. Girvan, Kilmumock, May- 
buie. Ivtlsvth, Jkc., and jilaces where all kinds of 
nnaerials were worked up or made, c.r/., wool, cotton, 
silk. gras-. "au7t- ligiired and plain, tkc. .it all, the 
hours aiul niode of work arc just about the same on 
the whole, there ‘b.-ing however nu lixod limit, but 
e.tch individual working just as civcunistanccs impel. 
■\Vliat we call a regular weaver’s day in small work 
places is from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m.. but if a uinn has a 
large family and is industrious he will work much 
luagtr, andT have known men who have wrought till 
1 a.m. before getting any supper. It is very preva- 
lent to work till 13 and 1, and I have done so myself; 
indeed iu tho winter time 12 is more regular for many 
than any other hour. But it is cruel work, and any 
one would tell you so. I believe that I am not 
oS three <iuarters of an hour all day ; a quarter 
of an hoar or 20 iiiinutes is the outside that I get for 
auT me.al I make. This is not general, but a married 
man with a family to provide for caunot get an hour 
for a meal, and does not look for it. 

You mav sav that from 10 to 12 is llio age for 
puttiog children on a loom, choosing a light web for 
them. It is too soon. They ought to be at school, 
that is tbe plain of it. For six months they are more 
loss than profit ; you have to dross their web and 
help them so much that it would be better to want 
them. But it is the practice which they get and the 
hope of earning something soon which causes it. I 
put on one of my girls at 9 years old, and it may have 
been putting her ower young which has made her 
bad now. I should be putting on my boy there, now 

10 vears old, but there is so little work now that men 
do not put their sons to it. It is not worth it. If 
liny childi'en are put on it is most commonly girls, or 
bovs merely till they arc put out to public ivorks and 
other things. But just within the last two or three 
years I scai’cely know a wean learning hero. I 
could count nearly 100 small shops ultcred into dwell- 
ings in this part of the town within the lust three or 
four years, and this is the general way. I had my 
own looms aud shop, but I now have to vent a loom out 
for Is. a week for tear aud w'ear, and the man fiuduig 
me work. 

About a year ago I was on u. committee forfonvaid- 
iiig an emigration sclieiuo for hand-loom weavers, 
and collecting information which was published. TVe 
took the average w.ages of 150 men just as we met 
them, scattered in different parts of the city aud en- 
gaged on all kinds of fabrics, and found them to be 
from 7«. to 8s., to bo safe, say 8s. a week. Two or 
three were as high as 12s., and some on white work 
vvere as low ns 4s. 3«f. 

In town a i-oom and kitchen above and a four-loom 
shop helow is the most universnUystem, sometimes a 
six-loom shop, but in couaUy districts “ a but and a 
ben,” t.e. a room with piu-t divided off for a loom or two, 
is very common. Some of the shops are so ilamp that 

11 lire has no effect upon them ; Ihavc seen some quite 
wet. But there is not one in ten of the small shops 


now in Glasgow that there were. 'The system now is 
getting all for factories with ii large number of hand- 
looni-. SUV 300 or mure. One has .500 and no jiower- 
Ioom« ; ill some there .are both power and hand- 
looms. All large factorie.-, whether they have power 
or not, work the same (i. c. factory) houi-s. As I am 
informeil, some who have laid out money on puwiir- 
looius say that if they h.ad known tlic result they 
never would have done it. They Imvc the e.vjienso 
of the machinery, and heavy wages to pay, and tliu 
fabric, it is thought, cannot be made su coirect, and 
sells for less, so that, as I understanJ, tla- haml-hiom 
is considei'ed nearly as remunerative, except tliat 
orders cun be executed quicker by steam. 

I have eight children living, some grown np, .and 
liave had nine. Only two of them have ever been at 
school, and neither of these for a year. All that any 
know beyond this I have taught them myself, but I 
shall be content if the younger can only read. I might 
liuvo got them free education, but only at the parish 
school, by humbling myself us n pauper. That will 
never do. Though I never applied, I believe that I 
must plead poverty, and get a, line signed by the 
minister and elder. It is a poor thing for a man to 
demean himself and plead for that which is a natural 
light. Education is a natural right. If the mind is 
not fed how can it grow ? The state should educate, 
and see that a child gets ite due. I would let people 
say what they liked about interfering with our inde- 
pendence. There lias never heen so much muiders as 
till within the last two Jem's, and these all come from 
want of proper bringing up. 

43. Mai/ Boyd, wife of last witness. — Weavers get 
tlieir winding done by their own iiimilies if it is not 
o'er niuckle ; if it is they have to pay some one else. 
None employ persons by the day in their liousc, but 
some take in a girl to wind, and give her Is. u week 
and her meat. Children dinnu ken how to handle it 
licfore 8 years old, but begin from about that .age 
to 9. 

It is a wearisome juh, far waur than the weaving. 
You’re never up. It's a paining thing, — suir, sair, — 
and you're weary and sair ns uight comes on. It's 
no for nac young bmly to sit at, and makes one gi'ow 
aside. Thai is why 1 took my Colin off it, when 
about 9 ; ho was like waning awa and wasting. I 
have known people gi-ow up aside from winding. 

44. Jane Boyd, age 20, daughter of above.— Have 
been six years winding at home. For me, I have to 
begin in summer at 6 a.m. and slop at it till dark, but 
iu tlio winter I was up at 4 a.m. and wound till 10 p.in. 
regular. Sometimes I have an ache in the side, and 
when I sit constant at it I get a pain in my breast, 
maist just in front. Have been off two hours in a day 
altogether. 

A sister, about 16, weaves hut cannot sit long ; sho 
has been in bad health this three years. Geordic was 
9 years old when he commenced, but he gave it up 
after a twelvemonth. (“Y’ou canna confine a wean 
“ so close when he’s 9 years old,” rcmaiked the 
mother.) Most weavers are very regular ironi Mon- 
day to Saturday, working from about 6 a.m. till dark 
in summer, and from 7 a.m. till II p.m. in winter, 
f 
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Hand-loom 45. Sarah M‘Cuicheon, Street off Great Eastern 
Weaviog and Road.— The room in which our two looms are is Teiy 
Hosiery. clamp ; the floor is earth, and I think that there is no 
drain under it. Thereisabrick stove in it, but it leads 
into another man’s vent, and that will not draw for 


Scotland. 


both, so wo cannotuse it. The room would he a heap 
•Ir.J.E.While. worse than it is if it were not for the fire in the 

kitchen into which it opens. I got a sore cold when 

I first came here from being unused to the damp, as 
we used to live up a storj ; but when trade got dull 
we had to give up the big house. My husband got a 
“ hoast ” (hoarseness), that he has never got rid of. 
If weavers get a cold they cannot get things to cure 
it, such as flannels and tli.it. All the houses in these 
two rows are built just the same, and the floors in the 
living and loom rooms are just the same, and very un- 
healthy in wintei' time. A woman who lives in one 
and is vciy near lame, just lays it on the damp of the 
house. 


Our daughter, 12 years old, winds for us, with her 
grandmother too sometimes, and can run off a hit hut 
cannot get much a-head. The little one of 8 could do 
it also. In summer we work from 6 or 7- a.m. till dark, 
and iu winter from 7 or 8 a.m till 10 p.m. Weavers’ 
wages in a full week are Is., 8s., or 9s., butthw 
have often no work. Girls begin perhaps at 13 
boys younger, but work is not so well adapted for 
young ones as when it -was plain. Now, each web 
generally has 7 or 8 coloui^ and wants a separate 
shuttle for each of them j so that it is more ti-ouble to 
teach, as I found when I got weans and had to take to 
weaving again. 

I have five children, but they cannot get to school 
because they cannot pay the 2<f. a week, but I send 
them on Sunday. School is a great want ; they get 
a bit of lesson, and yon know where they are better 
than when they are in the street. 


46. Mr. Eenry Carrigan, Main Street, Bridgtown. 
— As secretary for an association of weavers, I have 
had occasion to correspond with persons in most of 
the hand-loom weaving districts iu Scotland, to ascer- 
tain the particulai-3 of the trade, and have visited 
many. The business is generally declining, and in 
many places where it was very largely carried on 
has almost entirely ceased. In countiy districts, 
however, where there is no other work, it continues 
and children are probably brought up to it as before. 
Girls as well as boys begin sonie as young as 9, and 
when they' have once regularly begun there is no 
general distinction between them and others as to 
hours, and these are much thh same in the country 
as in the out-shops in Glasgow. A weaver’s day is 
usually 14 hours, though some work longer. Some 
oveu as lato in tiie year as this (May) light gas at 
night, and begin again at 5 a,m., but this is excep- 
tional. Men do not in this as in other trades tjke an 
hour for dinner, but just a short time only, and break- 
fast as quick as they can. The time for which children 
work, however, depends upon the disposition of the 
parents. If they are unwilling they are set a task 
of 80 much, e.g., 6 or 8 ells, or a dress, or such a 
part of anything, or so many handkerchiefs, according 
to the kind of work. A man’s wife and children, or 
if he has none, his neighbour’s, generally wind. My 
daughter was at it between 6 and 7 yeai-s old, and 
children generally are set to it .os soon as they can turn 
a wheel, you may say at 7. It is as much as such a 
child can do to ivind, for one, and two weavers are quite 
enough for one woman. The winders’ hours of course 
depend on the weavers. If the winders are expert 
they may perhaps be able to stop an hour or an hour- 
and-a-half before, but they generally run much about 
the same time. It does sometimes occur, though it is 
not general, that weavers work thi-ough the night, as on 


Friday, or if young men have been out for a spree on 
Monday or Tuesday. If a man sits up some one else 
must, as he wants n winder. Children so employed as 
weavers or windere can get no education or relaxation. 
They might perhaps take a run out and risk a flogging 
if they stayed too long. 

I have wrought at a loom, in a pottery where the 
work was very severe, and at other work, and now 
stand at a desk, but I never felt so exhausted as at a 
loom. There is no heavy lift, but it is the depression 
from anxiety andconstant confinement, and when the 
mind is depressed the body is too. The floe from the 
wool gets into the interior, and is no doubt injurious. 

In small shops in town or country the windows are 
generally fixed, but sometimes have a pane made to 
open, or one is broken out, but thei’p is generaUymore 
space in the country. I have seen as .damp shops in 
the country us in Glasgow, but not so generally, as 
the soil about . Glasgow is heavy clay. If shops are 
damp, the result, if auy, is generally rheumatism or 
asthma. 

In 1855 Dr. Strange of Glasgow published an 
account of the average of hand-loom weavers’ wages in 
the west of Scotland, and gave them at ts.M. a week, 
and out of that there are deductions to bo paid. 
Trade was much bettor thou than now. I was then 
at work and could make 2s. 6cf. a day j now I could 
not make more than 8s. a week. Funds have been 
raised to provide hand-loom weavers with the means 
of emigration. Last summer 400 persons were sent 
out, aud it is expected that many more will be this. 
In Paisley and several places they ivro anxious 
for emigration at any cost so as to get rid of a trade 
that they cannot live with, and tiie tide has been 
flowing ever since 1854. The improvement in 
machinery leaves no hope of times being better. 


47. Mr. James Norval, M'Kechnie Street, hand- 
loom weaver — Ever since I was a young man I have 
tiiken an active part in matters relating to our trade, 
and have sever.il times been socretaiy of associations 
of weavers for different purposes, aud, in fact, have paid 
attention to tlieir trade .and habits here for 20 years. 
The amount of destitution aud fever amongst them 
from want of work is terrible ; you could scarcely 
credit it. This drives many to depraved habits, and 
a longing for the grog shop ; they want something to 
give a stimulus. The general opinion of the most 
intelligent weavers here, however much they may 
regret it, is that in time all hand-loom weaving hare 
will cease. With ve^ few exceptions, no fabric is 
made by hand which is not also by power. A new 
kind may be, but when it has been in for a season we 
find power take it up, and produce it cheaper. When 
large factories are put up for hand-looms they are built 
on such a principle that they cau be adapted to 
power hereafter. About a year ago the estimated 
number of hand-looms in factories and outshops in 


Glasgow and for four or five miles round was about 
6,000 or 7,000. At the time of the Eefoim Bill it 
was estimated that 30,000 hand-loom weavers from 
within the same limitswalked in procession. Paisley 
is the great centre of fancy hand-loom weaving for 
shawls, &c., called “ harness ” work. 

In outshops the day is generally 14 hours, or in 
winter 14 or 15, less and more. There are move 
young weaving in the country now than in the town. 
The way here is just to put one child on till the next 
is reatly to be brought up to it. I was put on at a loom 
at 9 years old, on my birthday ; that was a common 
ago, but it wa's easier work than now. I have he«d 
men speak of children being put on a year’ earlier, 
but I should think that 9 was as young as any are. 
I have seen them weaving at tliis age in the country; 
but the age would depend greatly on the size of the 
child and the necessities of tiro pai-ent. 

The floor of out-shops is just the natural soil ; 1 
never saw one boarded. Some are built on the clay 
just ns it is. I have wrought where my boot left a 
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mark on the floor, and have seen water stand in the 
treadle-holes, e.g., if a drain was wrong. In some 
vou can see the walls quite dump and green, and 
water ranning down. Weavers sutfer iVcim rheuma- 
tism and asthma. Tou do not perceive the fluff, 
but vou inhale it, and it must go in upon the lungs. 
This shop is about 2 feet below the level of the road 
in front. It has a tvindow for each of the four looms, 
but none will open. It is not the rule for windows in 
such places to open, though there is often a pane to 
open in warm weather. Some are dark and dismal, 
being back properties, and much built up behind, or 
in cellars, so that gas is wanted nearly all day. A 
house and shop are generally set together, and the 
occupier puts up looms and mounts them, &c., arid 
sets one or more. Some lodged and fed weavers. 


A great trade in this country for women and cliil- Hand-loom 
dren was clipping the spare thieiids from “ lappets,”’ Weavingraad 
.a name for muslin or gauze \vith mised patterns, such Hosiery, 

as for curtains. I knew parties that employed girls Scotland, 

clipping either on a frame or on the knee. The Gias.ro« 
clippings were considerable enough to be sold ; I ° 

have seen them used for beds. A woman would draw iir.J.E.IVhite. 

the work luid pay the girls, say from 8 or 9 years old 

upwards, is. a week or so. These lappet patterns *• 
are now made by power a good deal, hut the same 
clipping is needed, and it. is generally given out for 
this, li a woman had enough she would keep girls. 

In some cases, however, the clipping is done by a 
machine driven by power, and this did up the hand 
clipping in Paisley. 


48. Mrs. Jane Craig, Claythom Street. — There are 
a great deal of clippers in the town. A woman j ust 
gels a fnune and keeps a few girls : I Itnew one that 
kept the length of six frames. About four girls sit 
to a fiame. They are all lumps of girls, quite young, 
from 8 or 10 upwards, hut very few run up to be 
women, or even reach 16. A. woman, Mrs. Miller, 
lately li^'ed in part of this house, and kept three frames. 
Her own daughter was about 8, and the other girls 
about 10 years old or so. They worked from 6 a.m. 


till 8 p.m., and had two hours for meals, and a amaii 
wage, viz., from 2s. Gd. to 4s. a week. Tliis is the 
average way of work in all houses ; all have the one 
Thing. It is just uceordiiig to their taskmaster 
whetlier they work more- If they delay they stay 
their dinner, or after their proper day is over. Ma- 
chiuery is getting to do some of the work now. 

[I have been informed of other places where 
this work is done by girls.] 


Messrs. Laird & Thompson’s Hand-loom Factory, Mile End. 


49. ilfr. James Paterson . — This is the lai’gest 
factory in Glasgow in which hand-looms alone are 
used, but there are a great number in which there 
are both power and hand-looms. We weave every 
kind of fabric — ^wool, linen, cotton, silk, and mix- 
tures of them, and for ever}' market. There axe 
abouT 300 looms here, neaily all in one room, and 
others are employed outside. The out-shops in the 
town are fast going out, but in the country they keep 
a hold, and are likely to. I believe that power will 
become very general, but that hand-looms will always 
he used for cei-tain pui-poses. I think that it is the 
mere wish to be free from restraint which has thus long 
kept power from being used here. For some pur- 
poses, particularly for ending, it would be very 
advantageous. I do not believe that the factory 
hours would make any difference whatever to the 
work. The present hours are from 6 a;m. till half- 
past 6 p.m., with two hours for meals, and overtime is 
very rare, not beyond 8. There are a few boys at 
tlie’looms, but the only children are some “ ingi’ers,’ 
who “ give in " to the beadles for the men. 

50. Hugh Burns, age 14 Hnnd-loorn weaver, just 

come. Began in father’s fouv-loom shop at home 
four yern-s ago. Wrought all hours there, usually in 
summer from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m., and in wnnter from 
8 a.m. till 10 p.m., sometimes till 11. Was off about 
an hour in the day altogether. At a iiig factory 
worked only from 6 till 6. 

51. Mr. John Taylor, a clerk. — All the winding 
for the weavers in the factory is done by the firm. 
There are 160 weft winders, of whom about 40 wind 


in a room in the factory, females from 13 years of 
age upwards. The earnings of the latter range from 
4s. to 8s. a week, while those of the others, paid at 
the same rate, average alwut half, viz., from 2s. to 4s. 
The rate is 2d. a spin’ie, or 840 yards of cotton, or 
560 of wool. The warp is all wound outside, and 
employs about 150 persons. The warping is done in 
the factory by men by hand- The average earnings 
of weavers in the factory, good, bad, and indifferent, 
is 11s. 6if. a- week, and all expenses paid by the firm. 
The outside weavers earn much less and have to pay 
many deductions besides. Still the old respectable 
weavers do not like to leave their old shop and come 
into a factory. 

52. Mr. William. Arman, in the warehouse. — I 
have occasion to know the weaving districts in Lanark- 
shire, Ayi'shire, and Renfrewshire, though there is not 
much done in the latter. With very little exception 
the system of work in the country districts ia »dl the 
same, and without exception the shops are small, only 
for four or six looms. Outside weavers will tell you 
that their average day is 14 or 16 hours, but no man 
c.an work that continuously, though perhaps they do 
at the end of the week. The least thing takes them 
off, and most days they probably do not work so long 
as in a factory. As to education, all are in much the 
same condition ; the amount is very small. ' 

[The winding room was very full and felt 
close. A girl of 11 was helping in the 
large loom shop, “giving in to the headles.” 
She could read and write.] 


Lymburn’s, Hosiery Manoeaoturbr, ope G-allowgate (?). 


53. This is a small place up a dirty court, consisting of a few small rooms rised as a warehouse and 
work-rooms. Only a few females are employed, working from 9 till 8, with a dinner hour; thre^^^ 
17, 12, and 9i, mending, &c., and two or three turning circular frames. The rooms we small and dark, 
and so choked with goods that to, reach the top work-room I had to get over them. The frame shop m 
which the nest witness works is above, but does not belong to the warehouse. 


54. William Bagally, stocking maker. — Worked 
in a hosiery factory at Dumfries where there were 60 
or 70 hand frames- There ware two others, one with 
70 or 80 frames ; but few frames in dwelling houses. 
We had no fixed liours, but usually worked from about 


6 a.m. till 9 or 10 p.m., and if busy till 12 or 1. The 
work was lower paid than here. The men wound for 
themselves, unless a man had a boy of his own, and 
then the boy would wind few him and others. The 
seaming ^vas done by the men’s wives and children. 


Ff 2 
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55. Mr. Thomas Sime, foreman. — There are 165 
hand-looras ia this factory. The hours ai« from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m., and till 3 on Saturday, but it is all 
piece work, so the workers come as they please, and 
their meals are quite pptionol, hut most take an hour 
twice a day, and leas'" towards the end of the week. 
The factory is closed at 8 p.m., and none can stay later 
without my leave. It does not do to give leave to 
some only, or so many would want to stay late towards 
the end of the week, and we have not worked later 
for the last two or three years. On Monday halt ot 
the number work only about half a day. There are 
a great number of other hand-loom factories in or 
near the town, one with towards 300 looms and 
another 400 or 500, but most of the others being 
smaller than ours, the smallest having probably about 
36 looms, and the usual hours at most are, I believe, 
from 6 a.m. till 9 p.ru., some stopping at 3 and others 
at 6 on Saturday. In all, work is done by the piece, 
and there is just the same plan for meals, &c., and 
they close at the regular hour. 'When looms are in 
the men’s homes or small shops the weavers take what 
hours they choose, and as much work again is done 
from Thursday till Saturday as in the first half of the 
week, some not working at all on Monday. The 
same kind of work is done all over the country for 
15 or 20 miles round, though with a little difference 
in the fabric. In factories no rent is paid, but in the 
houses and small shops they pay about 4rf. a week. 
It will take many years before hand-loom weaving is 
gone out here, though it is diminishing, and very few 
are being brought up to it. Tho usual age to begin 
is 12 or 14. 

Some of the winding is done in the factories, and 
some at the men’s houses by women aud children who 
wind thi-oughout the day, but one or two hand-loom 
factories and all the power loom factories do the 
winding by power. A child of 7 can wind. 

56. Alice Bnjan, adult weaver. — Have ■worked at 
five or six or more other hand-ioom factories in tho 
town. At all, the hours wei-e from 6 a.ni. till 9 p.m., 
and meals the same as here. Have stayed till 10 p.m., 
but not of late years. 

57. James Gafney, age 9. — Have wound here n 
year. Usually come at 6 or 7 a.m., and have to •wind 
as long as I can see, about 7^ p.m. now. Wound at 
home for a year before. Used to begin at 7 or 6 a.m., 
and wind till about 8 p.m. On Friday night gave up 
at 9, 9^ or 10 ; never later, and never begaji earlier. 


Got my brenkfiist and began again, and had about half 
an hour for dinner. Here have about three-quarters 
of an hour for breakfast, and the same for dinner, hut 
never eat notliing afterwards till I get home at 8. 
Some weeks make 3s. 

Was never at school or in a kirk or chapel. Know 
“A”and“0,” but no other letter. Know of Jesus. 
God lives in heaven. 

58. Jackson Mackally, age 9. — Winder. Not two 
years at it, but about that. Wind from 6 a.iD. till 
8 p.m., with about an hour each for breakfast .ami 
dinner, but no tea or supper. Wound at home for 
about two years before. 

Sometimes go to school on Subbath, but never was 
in a kirk or chapel. 

59. Richard Cook, aoeG. — Winder. Came first last 
Friday at 7 a.m., and left at 8 p.m. On Saturday 
came at 6 a.aj. 

[This child began winding at home three or 
four months ago, said the father. Another 
child who gave his age as “ 5, St. Obbs 
fair,” was “ carrying weft from daddie to 
niither,” but not at real work.] 

60. Maggie Wilkie, age II. — ^^Vind here for father 
and brother. Come whiles at 6 a.m.’and whiles at 9, 
and leave at 8 p.m. (Spells a very little.) 

61. Philip Donokel, age 14 Weaver. Was two 

years at a hand loom in a sheet factory. Worked 
there from 6 a.m. till 9 p.m. and tiil 2 on Saturdays 
and have begun at 5. 15. p.m. on Saturdays, and some- 
times on Fridays. Some days had to give up because 
it tired my arms. Can earn 5s. a week. 

Head, write, and sum, and school on Sabbath. 

62. James Wilkie, age 14.— Weaver. Was never 
at school. Wound at homo from 9 to 6 eveiy day 
except Sabbath. 

63. Mary Jane M‘Gachan, age 8. — Am carry- 
ing in ihther’s pirns. Mother and I wind them at 
home. 1 can do three or four in an hour, but I only 
wind part of tlie day. 

Was never at school or in a kirk or chapeL Know 
A and 0 (no other letters). 

[I was told that it would take the mother “ 

“ most part of a day and be no idle,” with 
help as above, to keep the father going in 
work.] 


Messrs. Eitchie and Simpson’s Hand-loom Eactoby, Hawkhill. 


64. Catherine M’ Lachlan, age 6. — Am here from 
6 a.m. till 8 p.m. and come at 5 a.m. every Friday 
and Saturday. Go away to breakfast and dinner 
§ hour each, but have no tea till I get home at night. 
Mind the bairn for a woman who winds. 

65. Michael Shoes, age 10 Here two years ; 

wind for two weavers and get 2s. a week. 

Was never at school. Can say the alphabet. (Does 
know A and M but no other lettei’s.) 

66. William Martin, age 9. — Have wound for 
father a year here. Ken them aU (i.e. the letters j 
but only knows a few.) 

67. Mr. Joseph Johnstone, foreman. — The Factory 
Act is the greatest blessing that ever came, and I 
cannot think what -vvould have happened to this country 
without it. People would have been wrought to 
death one time and starved another. It is no use 
their getting a bt of money at one time, for then 
they only do not know how to take care of their 
means. I believe "that it would be a great thing to 
inquire into the condition of children in work of all 
soits, and I am sure that every place would be glad to 
give information for the purpose. 

There are an immense number of children in the 
to-wn employed at their own homes in out-of-the- 


way and close and very unhealthy places in sewing 
sacks. Tins part of the town, which ia a great 
neighbourhood for sack sewers, though high ami it 
might be supposed healthy', is very much the opiHDsite, 
from this closeness, and fovei' has been severe. 

Dundee is the chief place in Britain for ^cks, 
because it is the chief place for making that kind of 
coai'se cloth, but a gi-eat amount goes away^ to London 
aud elsewhere uncut. A great amount of sewing, 1 
believe the greatei' part, is done nt night, say Iro® 
6 till 10 or 11 p.m., because it is not given out hH 
evening, and is -wanted next day, and thei^rsons who 
do it are of the poorest classes, many of whom are 
engaged in other work during tho day. It does not 
come at all regularly because people are always in a 
hurry to have the . sacks back, and the sooner the 
workers can get them done the sooner are they ready 
for more, so either there is no work or else H 
drive. Sewing sacks is liai-der work than being 
mill, because tho children cannot run about, and the 
foctoiy children get a run too in the evenings, and on 
Saturday. But it is better for little childicn than 
other sewing would be, because in sewing sacks t ey 
have to stand to reach the work as it is placed hig • 
Some are very clever at it as young as that on 
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Cpointiag to a child of 6 yeai's old). At a factoiy 
neat' here, the material, being light, is sewn by 
machine.*, but sacks are usually “ over headed,” -which 
machines cannot do. 

At winding, too, from 6 a.m. till 9 p.m,, as some 
work, is a groat many hours for a child to be confined, 
even if he is not hard at work all the time. 

The sewing hinders the children u great deal from 
going to school, even though often they have no 
work. Supposing that some sew in a week only two 
bundles, or what talSes two days, yet they do not go 
to school on the other four, because they do not know 
when work will have to be done. * It is verynecessaiy 
to educate the young. More crime and more de- 
bauched people are always found amongst the most 
ignorant. There is no man who has any idea of 
common society but what has this opinion. It is only 
education that i-aises people aliove the animal, and 
there ai-e few that have cleverness to raise themselves 
without being helj>ed. 

Power-looms ai-e encroaching on band-looms, and 
weaving in houses is greatly done away -with in this 
town, but in the tomis and country villages for 20 
miles round it is very general, the housi-s being 
genei'ally built with a four-loom shop, or sometimes 
there are only one or two looms in the living or bed- 
room. There are very few large sliops in the villages, 
perhaps some with from 4 to 10 looms. The work in 


small places depends entirely on the weavers them- naad-loom 

selves, and though some work regularly others ilo very tVeariog and 

little early in the week and work very Lard at the Hosiery. 

end. At a town in Fifeshire when! I was, we wrought 

only 61 hours a week, viz., from 6 a.m. till 7 p.ni., • 

and till 1 on Saturday, and could not ever work longer 

if -we wished ; and all were locked out for two hom4 a jrr. J E. White 

day for meals, to keep the girls and men from mis- ' ‘ . " 

behaving. But we got through just as much work as e. 
we did where I htive -wrought till 10 p.m., and any 
pex-son would say the same. At Uewburgh 10 p.m. 
was a very common time to work to when I tvtis there 
many years ago, and I believe that it is so still. At 
this factory tho hours are from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m., and 
till 3 on &turdays, but some of the hand-loom fac- 
tories here now close at 6 or 7 p.m. ; I think par- 
ticularly at carpet weaving. But notwithstanding 
this, carpet weaving is not so healthy as other kinds. 

Tho dye comes off so that sometimes a person looks 
as black as a sweep from it. The size of hand-loom 
factories in or near this town ranges I should say 
from 20 or 30 looms up to 500. In country places 
there is no sack sewing, as the cloth is brought into 
warehouses here uncut, but there is more winding, a-* in 
the toa'n somi- mauufucturei-s supply the weavers -with 
the pirns I'ciidy wound. ()ue or two boys of about 10 
hell) the men here at starching the material. 


JIesses. John Henderson and Sons’, Hanufacturebs. 


68. Mr. Sd. Henderson . — We have three band- 
loom shops in our power factory and one outside, in 
all of which the hours are long, as usual in hand-loom 
factories hero ; but in the former we give orders for 
any winders under the factory ages to leave at 6 p.m. 
Winding is often done by old men. It would be far 
better, both for us and the workers too, to adopt the 
regular factory hours, if all raanufuctureis were 
obliged to do the same, but we cannot do it of our- 
selves or should lose work. Ou ilonday moroiug you 
see most of the shops empty, and men come straggling 
in. and it is always Tuesday before they begin well. 
Generally speaking, too, they are late on other morn- 


ings, tew coming at 6, except on Friday, when they 
would come at 5 if they could get in, wliich they can- 
not. The long hours arc a loss every w.ay. Tin.' shops 
must lie kept open, and in -ivinter gas is wasting from 
being burned three hours longer than itueeil be. Wo 
are getting to -wind by machinery. 

We shall probably be giving up band-boms, r.nd in 
coarser work, such as where jute is used, ssxcking, Ac., 
it will be general to give them up, but in liner fabrics 
there will not be so great a benefit in using powci-, 
and for these haod-Iootiis will probably continue 
longer. 


69. I was informed by the two Messrs. Malcolm that they were on the point of closing their large 
hand-loom shop within the gates of their power factory, and that in their opinion the giving up 
of hand-looms generally was only a matter of time, though it would always continue in the country 
to supplement other employments, and probably in Fifeshire, or at any rate longer there than 
elsewhere, as finer linen could be made by hand than by power. They stated that band-loom wcaniig 
extended from Dundee northwards to Aberdeen, on ' the -west and north to Perth and the mountaius. 
Their hours were from 6 a.m. till S p.m., Fridays 9 p.m., and Saturdays 2 p.in., -ivhich they believed 
the general hours. They had known work till 10 on Friday nights, hut not as a common thing. 
They considered that it would be impossible to regulate hand-loom -weaving, in consequence of there 
being no responsible person. 


70. Mr. J. Duncan, manager at Messrs. Ritchie 
and Simpson’s, jiowcr factory, Ward Street.~The 
most common time for sack-sewing to be done is at 
night, because the common wa)' in the tovrn is to 
give out the material one day, and often in the even- 
ing, and it must be brought back next morning. 
The materials made at our hand-loom factories are 
brought here to be given out. It is not usual to keep 
sacks, Sec. iu stock, except three-busbel sacks, because 
it is not lenown what size or kind will be wanted. 
Paying for fire aud light often leaves the sack sewers 
little profit. The children are employed at this only 
at their homes. I have seen some from 6 years old 


sewing, and h.ave seen elder children, who have been 
at work during the day, sewing at S or 9 at night. 
Cbiklreu are employed also to wind from hanks ou to 
pirns as soon as they can turn a wheel round. I have 
seen them doing this at 6 or 7 years of age, aud in 
exceptional cases they may be younger. Monday is 
not a good day to see work, because weavers do very 
little then. In private shops they work all hours, 
but iu factories, where they work till 9, which I 
believe is commou, the gas is turned off them then, 
or they would work longer. Hand-lootas, how- 
ever, are voiy fast disiippem-ing in the towji, and 
probably soon will entirely, here at least. 


71. The sack sewers named below all live in small houses or rooms about Hawkhill, one of the poorest 
neighbourhoods in Dundee, in wltich the least has been done to improve the drainage, &c. (cf. Na 
G7). The person from a factory who conducted me observed that the mothers did not “ care muckle 
about telliug about their children.” 

72. Mrs. O'Reilly, Hes Lane. — My children and I but not beyond 10. I feel that I could not keep the 
sew sacks hei-e at home. "We should not do it but for bami (the second) so. She just sleeps and couldnt 
necessity, and I should like to send them to school, do it, but even she has been as late a'» 9 or 10, 
but they have no father. The eldest girl is 9, the though vary seldom till 10. If I have work tho 
next 8, and one of 6 sews a little. l5xe two elder eldest -would rise at 6 and work till night, viz., 9 or 
began when about 7. I often sit till 10 or 11 at 10, and has done so ; if I have no work I have uo 
night, and if I am in a hurry the eldest sits -with me, need to i-3se the child. The work ofeen comes in as 

Ff3 
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late as this (4 or 5 p.m.), and I have seen it 6, and it 
is generally wanted back at 6 the next moriuug. To- 
morrow will he busy because it is a shippiitg day. 
It is very bad for ’em sitting so, and 1 feel that 
myself. The eldest sits, and the_ little oue.stands 
because she cannot reach over without. I cannot 
say what we earn. I seen me weeks with 2s., and 
have made the length of 6s. ; on the average through- 
out the year it is not more than 4s. 6d. or 5s. It is 
very expensive to the workers with fire and light and 
not much profit. The eldest goes to a night school 
sometimes. 

[The eldest could not tell the letters, and 
asked her younger sister, who knew more.1 

73. Mrs. O’iVej’K.— Margie, 7 years 11 months old, 
has sewed this twa year constant, except while she 
was at school in the day, but she was taken away last 
summer because I was na very weel and could na 
mind the bairns. On the average she sews about 
4id. worth in a day, and could do that in about four 
hWrs if she went straight on, but she’U na ib that, 
she wants to play. It is nac sair work that. Three 
others, a girl of 13 and two latls of 11 and 14, sew 
after tliey come home in the evening, say till 8, and 
then get a play; it will not do to keep them at it all 
their time. If I am in a hurry I keep them till 10 or 
11 like. I gar them stand, because if they sit they 
grow all crooked, sair. The boy did not like going 
to school, and if I was in a hurry I kept liim away to 
sew, and that spoiled the school altogether. 

[Margie could spell a little and knew the 
figure “8.”] 


74. Mrs. Farleigh, Watt’s Close. — Sly little (/jrl 
Betsie, who is going 6, dont b anything worth speak- 
ing of (i.e. at sack sewing). It is just of their own 
maggot that they take a needle in their batid. She 
goes to school, and father learns her the letters of a 
night. 

75. Mrs. Forbes, Hunter Street. — My boy, 9 years 
old, has sewed for a year. He comes home from school 
nt 4 p.in., and sews perhaps till 8 or 9, whiles till lo. 
I sometimes sit till 12 or later. , He does the bottoms 
which are not laid in. The most that I can make in a 
day is a bundle or. 50 sacks, which is Is., and that 
would keep me gey busy from morning till nin-ht 
say 9 p.m. Have seen me get neighbours’ children 
to help me many a time. They get just a half-penny 
or it may be a penny for themselves, but there are 
none hereabout that keep neighbours’ children re- 
golaidy. Have seen chilben sewing sacks at 6 years 
old or 7. 

76. A7in Borland, Session Street My little boy, 

now just 9, sewed for me two years till he went to the 
rope walk. He went to that at 8 or 9. He wasnever 
at school ; he was na that length. Work mostly 
comes in one day and is wanted back the next. 

77. Mrs. Geoghan. — ^Mary, now 8, has been at 
sack sewing a year. If I am hm'ried she is up till 
9 pun. at it, not later. Beginning in the morning at 
8 or 9 she could sew half a bundle, i.e., 25 sacks, and 
earn Qd. by 2 o’clock if she did not leave off. I sew 
later, but not till 12. I have ha«.l three of my girls 
sewing at once. 


78. Mr. John Fulton, Town Surveyor and Master 
of Works. — The health of the town has been very much 
improved by drainage, which in most parts is now veiy 
good. Such matters as this are eanied out under my 
supei-vision. The great want is air space and ven- 
tilation in the houses of the poor, which are very 
defective in these respects. An improvement in these 
would make an immense improvement in health 


and greatly prevent typhus. A medical man Las 
been occasionally employed to advise as to im- 
provements, &c., under the Nuisances Eemoval Act, 
but there is no permanent officer connected with the 
public health except the Inspector of Nuisances. In 
the poor houses women and children sew sacks and 
bags for guano, coffee, &c.; in fact this is one of the 
great trades of the town for women and children. 


KIRRIEMUIR. 

79. This is quite a small town in the hilly country towards the Highlands from Foifar, and at the 
outside edge of the populous weaving district, a specimen of exactly the opposite kind from Glasgow or 
Dundee. 


80. Ann Stuart. — My boy William here, 8 years 
old, winds big pinis of wai’p for a manufacturer, to 
whom he takes them. Plenty of cbildi’en in this 
place, both boys and girls, wind at home like. this. A 
great deal of them begins ns young as 6 ; at this ago 
they can make a Irf. a day, if not winding more than 
three or perhaps four hours, and they do not rise early or 
work late. William rises at about 7 now (spring) and 
winds till 9 a.m., when he goes to school and stays, 
witli the exception of coming home to dinner, till 
5 p.m., when he comes home and winds again till 
about 8 p.m., but sometimes he rises at 6 a.m. to wind. 
In winter m.any a time he winds till 10 p.m.; he does 
so the roost pai't of the week, except Saturdays. He 
does not wind all Ihe time, because he has tasks to 
learn in the evening for school next day, and he stops 
for tea, too, perh.aps an honi\ Winding for five or six 
hours a day on the average he makes about li. Qd. a 
week ; neighbour’s children do about the same. His 
brother, 9, and sister, H, are at school now (about 
noon) but wind too when at home ; we have three 
wheels. There is no school on Saturday and they 
can get a play then. After the age of 10 or 11 
children are often kept at home entfrely to wind, but 
the younger often go to school part of the day. But 
plenty of parents, tiiough poor, keep them at home, 
and care for neither work nor school. Many who 
only wind rise at about 7, and with going messages 
and a hit of play, work till 8 p.m., and in winter till 


10 ; but the bigger children who ni-e still at school 
are in a bighor class, and take longer time to leain 
their tasks. 

It is a sail’ task on. the bairns ; they would almost 
go any-where before tliey would to winding ; they 
are real tired at it and need a play. It is very sair 
for the back, as I have often found myself, and if 
children sit at it ovVer long it will twist ^em so as to 
make them gi’ow on one side ; there are plenty of 
children that it does this to, and I have many a timeseen 
a grown up body quite twisted from it. It is very bad 
being ower confined. It tii-es the arm too, and the 
yam cuts the fingers if the pirn is not held so as to 
catch it. Children are not fit to work 12 hours a 
day, but many people do things that they are not fit 
for. Their father is many days 16 hours at his loom 
here. 

There are more girls than boys at looms; they 
begin at about 13, some at 12, but they are owei', silly 
for it at that age. It is hard work at fii’st, and tires 
the ai-ms and legs, and if they grab the loom ower 
tight, as they are apt to do when learning, it sti’ains 
the sinews, and they have to keep their wrists bound 
up. Big girls sit full time at the loom, rising at 7 or 
some at 6 in summer, and in winter it is usual to 
work till 10 p.m. 

[The boy could read but not write.] 
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SI. Jane Loden . — Rent a hand-loom in this five 
loom shop for lOs. n year. Began when 12, i.e., six 
years a 20 . In summer begin at 6 a.m. and work till 
dark, in winter rise later, at about 8, and work till 


11 p.m., but not every day e.g., Mondays. Take 
about two hours for breakfast^ dinner, and tea. Get 
about 10s. a week and pay about Is. 8d. to a woman 
for winding my pirns at her home. 


Hand-loom 
■Weawng and 
Hosiery. 

Scotland. 

Kirrienmir. 


S2. Sarah Wourring . — Weave in this four loom 
shop, we are all women in it. There are no w'ages for 
men at this work and there are almost nae boys now. 
Girls begin at about 13. Many rise at 7 a.m. and' 
work till 1 1 ]).m. ; or if they do not work so late rise 
earlier, as at 6 am. It is a long day, but makes up 
for those that we do not work, e.g., Saturday afternoons 


and Mondays. Most weavers have some one to wind 
their pii-ns, often a woman, or if a man lias haims ‘ ' ' 
they do it. A windei- could leave off an hour or two e, 
before tbe weaver. A woman could wind for two or 
three, but no bairn could. Children from 6 years old can 
wind. The loom is my own, and I pay os. 6d. a half 
year for the stance, and gas besides, 3<f. each a week. 


83. Mr. George Duke,ias,nMaci\xrer . — ^I employ pei-- 
sons in making canvas, sheetings, &c. on hand-looms, 
at which they work either in their own homes or iu 
some cases renting the stance (standing room) for a 
loom in another weaver’s house. The looms are 
cencrally their own property. _ A four loom shop 
ts the most common size. It is chiefly girls who 
are brought up to weaving now. Out of the 47 
person-, who brought iu webs to my warehouse 
last Saturilay, the usual day for the purpose, only 
eight were males. The numbers employed in weaving 
are far higher in winter. In March, only a month 


or so hack, 177 persons brought in webs in one 
week. Weavei-s begin at the age of 12 or 14. There 
is never much work done on Monday, as the women 
arc washing, &c. 3Ien and women alike do not begin 
work in earnest tiE about ‘VYeilnesday. Some work 
long days, begin at 6 or 7 a.m. and working tlE 10 or 
11 p.m. On the average they earn about 8s. a- week. 
I have the -ivarp ready wound for the weavers in 
mills worked by water power. There are several 
other manufacturers here, \vho, with this excep- 
tion, carry on business iu just the same way that 
I do. 


84. Mr. J. C. Mill, surgeon.— I have been in 
practice here 30 vears and have never noticed any dii-cct 
physical bad effects arising to the young from hand- 
loom weaving, which is the regular employment of 
the place. Spina! disease is very rare, and I have 
not observed cases of .sprains or distortion altnbu- 
tahie to the employment. Any one, however, who 
has been a weaver all his days, soon becomes an old 
manfrom the want of proper air and out-door exercise. 

The moral effects, however, are in my opinion very 
iniurious. owing, not only to the promiscuous way in 
which the sexes work in the small shops, scarcely ever 
more than four together, but mure particuliuly to the 
children becomiug so early independent, as they do 
when, at tbe age of from 12 to 14, they begin to 
earn good wages and pay board to their parents. 
A yoimg girl as soon as she has learned can make 
Vs. or Ss. a week ; they then care nothing for the 
discipEne of their home, if there is any, and this 
evE is becomiug stEl worse. The proportion of 


men weavers is now smaE, they limling agriculture and 
other employments more healthy and profitable ; but 
traile is veiy brisk, utid the total number of {lersons 
emloyed in weaving here probably remains as largo 
as it was. 

I notice a very largo proportion of idiots and cretins 
here. The only explanation of this at all satisfactory 
to Biy mind is the low moral state, ilost cases arc 
usually found where the character of parents is tlie 
lowest. The lower their character, the lower state of 
material comfort are they content with, and the more 
will they neglect their children. It is to these causes 
and the close connexion which exists between mind 
and holy, that the prevalence of idiotcyanil cretin- 
ism here must I think be referred. The people are 
not without education ; all, I think, get some. Many 
must do so, i.e., nU who receive parocliial relief, and 
here the proportion of illegitimate children, who ai'C 
those who are most likely to need it, is unusually 
lai-ge- 


KETTLE. 

85. Kettle is a village in Fifeshire, a fine linen district 

ilR. Lawson’s, Linen Mandfactureh. 

S6 3lr. D. BemUqe.—l liate beenmumger of This vill.-go is prabilbly anexooptioiidly Invourablo 
ibis business for 20 years. With tile exception specimen. The people have been kept in pretty 
perhaps of some of the SsMiig villages and places tegnlar empbyment under Mr. Larvson Jot 30 year., 
L the east coast, there is seafeely a village in Fife- and we have always made it a point to have nothmg 
shn-e but where liand-looin weaving of linen is carried to do with unsteady or drunken men. We hm 
on, but there is scarcely such a thing in the country steady sober population who vvotk pmtty regM^ 
as a band-loom factory. In two or three places there for moderate hours, begiumng at 6 a m^ or Itom thit 
may be shops of 20 bv 30 looms, but they are not ttU ,, and rarely, I should say, wcwkin„ past 8 p.m., 
noDular aad are disappeariug. The small houses taking at least 2^ boms toi meal-. Owni^,, a^ 
Le nLtly all construotml for looms, so much so that mo suppose, to the weavers here havmg had a good 
one can sLcelv be got that is not so. With scatcolj class ' of work and those settled habits, the population 
an exception tL loLs are tbe weavers’ own pro- has kept up better than that of any othei tillage in 
pMrirevrwhere the looms, being broad and Fifoshire, having Fallen, as near as I remember, only 
Lpensive have in the first instance therefore been o per cent, in the 10 years before the l.tst ceusu.s 
boLht by tbe inanufaetnrer, tbe weavers prefer to while others had faljen o4 ^ 

buv them^ from him We employ nearly 500 looms or 15 per cent. In the depreasiou before the pre-ent 
in the bouse, here alone, besidL employiitg others by good times men and ™ ’’'"fj ‘ '“fldom 

means of agent, oyer the country for 10 miles or so off to other places »»'i “ Si? 

tonnd. Power loom factories are on tbe increase, that any, except poemtpa the oldest ot « 
but at the present time there is full employment begin to we^ave under id 7'“™ aJf.teTour™ of 
for tbe handJooms also. The diffienlties of weaving young aa-o brought up to t no» tot her sou ^ 
linen by power-looms are constantly disappe.rmg, employment “ 

and it is difflcultlonmneany kind which could not by the manufacturer "Mjy 74 a K y “y 

be done by power, if wished. Where the web is woniu! by the next. A woman wtth“tam^^^^ 

very broad ind the motion consequently slow, or > SL OT 

wliere tlie material is very fine, there is not so much indiug the welt is tue weaver , i 

gain iu using steam. It is merely a question of tor by lum. 

comparative economy. F f 4 
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87. Alexander Dewar . — ^ilj son, now 14, and I 
weave at these two looms in my house, anil two 
daughters, one 16 tlie other 21, rent looms elsewhere. 
Wa generally work from 7 a.tn. till 7 or 8 p.m. Some 
begin later and work till 9 or 9^ p.m. ; we think 
that late here. Some begin at 5 a.m. or soon after. 
One of my daughters began at between 1 1 and 12, 
but very few begin under 12. After the first web or 


two, with a little help they can do the work quite 
well and sit as long as the others. Children wind • 
ower many of them, some when they ought to be at 
school. Some begin between 6 ami 7 years old. 
With mine I said “ Hero is so much to do before rm 
“ go to school, and so much after you come back.” ^ D 
does not do to confine them too much. 


88. Mrs. Mi/cMe.—l and my daughter aged 1 3 wind 
warp for a manufacturer. The doctor says that wind- 
ing is bad for me as it confines me so, and does not 
let the meat disgest Some feel it sair in the side. 
My daughter is not fit to do much, and has bad to 
leave school for her health. Two other daughtei-s, 


now grown up, we.avs from 6 a.ni. to 8 p.m. and .ire 
off a little while for meals. They are now at broad 
looms, 54 inches, what used to bo thought too broad 
for women and were worked by men. The youn^ men 
are ail gone off to Edinburgh. “ 


89. In Perth I was informed by Mr. Jamieson, whose clothing factory there I was visiting on my 
inquiry into that manufacture, that hand-loom weaving had greatly declined in the town, but that 
the usual system of small shops and long hours prevailed there, and I received the same account of 
Brechin from Mr. Robert Lamb, the son of a weaving manufacturer in that town. At Forfar, wJiich 
is a weaving town, a like account was given to me in a casual way. I was informed also by Mr. 
Jamieson that he knew, from men who had gone from small shops into a band-loom factory there, 
that they earned more in the latter with moderate and regular hours than they did in the former with 
their -long and irregular hours. He also mentioned it as a matter of experience that men, who 
worked at regular employments, such as masons, &c., in summer and at the loom in winter, earned 
more than men who worked at the loom all the year round, simply from the former being from 
habit more regular in their hour's. 
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